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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Tebbitobt  op  New  Mexico,  Bxboutivb  Oppiob, 

Santa  J?e,  If.  Mex.y  September  21^  1892. 

^SxB :  In  response  to  the  request  contained  in  your  letter  of  July  21 
I  have  the  honor  to  trausmit  the  following  report  on  the  condition,  the 
progress,  and  the  development  of  this  Territory  during  the  last  year. 
Very  respectfully^ 

L.  Bbadfobd  Pbinob, 
Governor  of  New  Mexico. 
Hon.  John  W.  Noble, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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LAND  TITLES. 

This  subject  will  necessarily  occupy  the  most  important  place  in  any 
report,  until  the  titles  are  settled. 

In  my  last  rex)ort  I  spoke  of  the  great  satisfaction  with  which  the 
passage  of  the  "land-court  act"  was  hailed  in  this  Territory.  This 
waA  increased  when  the  president  appointed  the  members  of  the  court, 
and  the  admirable  character  of  the  selection  of  judges  became  generally 
known. 

The  court  was  organized  at  Denver  July  1, 1891,  and  its  first  session 
for  the  transaction  of  business  in  this  Territory  was  opened  at  Santa 
Fe,  December  1, 1891.  Subsequent  sessions  have  been  held,  commenc- 
uig  March  1, 1892,  and  August  15,  1892. 

The  members  of  the  court  are  as  follows:  Hon.  Joseph  B.  Beed, 
chief  justice,  Iowa.  Associate  justices:  Hon.  Thomas  0.  Fuller,  North 
Carolina;  Hon.  Wilbur  S.  Stone,  Colorado;  Hon.  William  W.  Murray, 
Tennessee;  Hon.  Henry  C.  Sluss,  Kansas;  and  its  officers  as  follows: 
Matt.  G.  Reynolds,  United  States  attorney;  James  IL  Boeder,  clerk; 
Thos.  B.  Baldwin,  deputy  clerk  for  Colorado;  Ireneo  L.  Chavez,  deputy 
clerk  for  !New  Mexico;  Eusebio  Chacon,  interpreter;  Luman  F.  Parker, 
stenographer;  A.  H.  Jones,  marshal;  Colorado,  Trinidad  Bomero,  mar- 
shal, New  Mexico. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  claims  that  have  been  presented  to  Septem- 
ber 1, 1892. 

1.  Ciibero  land  srant,  Valencia  County,  16,000  acres. 

2.  Plaza  Coloraao  land  grant,  Rio  Amba  County,  15,000  acres. 

3.  San  Rafael  del  VaUe  grant,  Arizona,  20,034.62  acres. 

4.  San     ntonio  del  Bio  Colorado  grant,  18,955.22  acres. 

5.  Arroyo  Hondo  grant,  23,040  acres. 

6.  Sebastian  de  Vargas  grant,  Santa.Fe  County,  24,000  acres. 

7.  Bemab^  M.  Montaflo  grant,  Bernalillo  County,  S4,000  acres. 

8.  City  of  Albnqnerqne,  Bernalillo  County,  12,000  acres. 

9.  Lncero  de  Godoi  grant,  67,480.02  acres 

10.  Bancbo  del  Rio  Grande,  Taos  County,  109,000  acres. 
IL  Alameda  grant,  Bernalillo  Connty,  106,274.87  acres. 

12.  Joe6  Dnran  grant,  Santa  Fe  Couuty,  425.85  acres. 

13.  Socorro  grant,  Socorro  County,  area,  4  square  leagues. 

14.  Francisco  Montes  Vigil  grant,  Taos  Couuty,  34,997  acres. 

15.  Antonio  Sedillo  grant,  Valencia  County,  88,079.78  acres. 

16.  Oijosa  grant,  Taos  County,  area  undet^ermined. 

17.  Pueblo  de  Santa  Clara  grant,  Rio  Arriba  County  (claimants,  Indians  of  Bonta 
Clara),  90,000  acres. 
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18.  Matiae  Dominguez  Pacheoo  Domingaez  grant,  500  acres. 

19.  Villa  de  Santa  Fe  grant,  Santa  Fe  Connty,  4  square  leagues. 

20.  Nerio  Antonio  Montoya  grant,  Valencia  County,  3,546.06  acres. 

21.  Cristobal  de  la  Serna  grant,  Taos  County,  30,000  acres. 

22.  The  San  Marcos  Pueblo,  SanU  Fe  County,  1,890.62  acres. 

23.  The  Santa  Teresa  de  Jesus  and  the  Bosque  Grande  grant;  area  of  latter  3,253.09 
acres ;  of  former  unsurveyed. 

24.  Donna  Ana  Bend  Colony  grant.  Donna  Ana  County,  16,640  acres. 

25.  San  Miguel  del  Bado  grant,  San  Miguel  County,  315,300.80  acres. 

26.  Santisima  Trinidad  or  Rancho  de  Galvan,  Bernalillo  County,  30,000  acres. 

27.  San  Antonito  grant,  Bernalillo  County,  32,000  acres. 

28.  Nuestra  Seftora  del  Rosario,  San  Fernando  y  Santiago  grant,  Rio  Arriba 
County,  area  undetermined. 

29.  Santiago  Anisa  grant,  Arizona. 

30.  Piedra  Lnmbre  grant,  Rio  Arriba  County,  48,336.12  acres. 
81.  Affua  Salada  grant,  18,046.50  acres. 

32.  Plaza  Blanca  grant. 

33.  City  of  Isleta,  Texas  and  New  Mexico. 
84.  Igliacio  Chavez  grant,  243,036.43  acres. 

The  following  have  been  confirmed  by  decrees  of  the  court: 

1.  Cubero  grant,  Valencia  County,  16,000  acres. 

2.  Bernab6  Montafto  grant,  Bernalillo  County,  34,000  acres. 

3.  City  of  Albuquerque  grant,  Bernalillo  County,  12,000  acres. 

4.  Rancho  del  Rio  Grande  grant,  Taos  County,  109,000  acres. 

5.  Town  of  Socorro  grant,  Socorro  County,  12,000  acres. 

6.  Francisco  Montes  Vigil  grant,  Taos  County,  35,000  acres. 

7.  Cristobal  de  la  Serna  grant,  Taos  County,  30,000  acres. 
Total  area  covered  by  grants  confirmed,  248,000  acres. 

THE  LAND-COURT  ACT. 

This  law,  which  is  such  a  boon  to  our  people,  requires  some  amend- 
ments, which  should  be  made  very  promptly  at  the  opening  of  the  next 
session  of  Congress  in  December. 

Those  which  affect  the  most  individuals  are  relative  to  the  "small 
holdings,"  or  little  farms  of  the  husbandman  and  peasantry  of  the  Ter- 
ritory. In  both  my  reports  for  1890  and  1891, 1  endeavored  to  explain 
the  peculiar  shape  of  these  small  tracts,  which  makes  it  impossible  to 
apply  to  them  the  ordinary  United  States  laws  as  to  square  "legal 
subdivisions."  As  a  foundation  for  what  I  wish  to  say  now,  it  will 
perhaps  be  well  to  quote  the  following  from  last  year's  report: 

In  an  irrigated  country  the  cultivated  land  lies  between  the  aceqnia  or  irrigating 
ditch  and  the  river.  Our  valleys  are  usually  narrow,  giving  ordinarily  a  width  of 
1,000  to  3,000  feet  to  this  cultivated  land.  This  is  cut  up  into  small  farms.  When 
first  settled  the  original  occupants  usually  had  a  plot  from  50  to  300  varas  wide  (a 
vara  is  a  short  yard,  33  inches),  running  from  the  river  to  the  foothills  back  of  the 
acequia.  As  generations  succeeded  each  other  these  tracts  were  divided  among  heirs 
nntu  the  strips  became  very  narrow.  The  land  is  of  great  fertility,  and  hence  a 
small  farm  will  support  a  family.  To  illustrate  by  a  part  of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley, 
with  which  I  am  familiar,  the  series  of  "  small  holdings''  runs  as  follows  as  to  width 
in  varas :  20, 40, 18, 22, 51,  IS,  5, 40. 10, 10, 30, 40, 35, 26.  Here  aro  fourteen  small  fanns, 
each  about  1,500  feet  long  from  the  hills  to  the  river,  and  having  an  aggregate  width 
of  360  varas,  or  about  1,(XH)  feet.  Alto>(ether  they  contain  about  35  a<:;res,  or  an  aver- 
age of  2^  acres  each.  They  have  been  ow'ned  and  occupied  and  worked  through 
many  generations,  and  the  title  to  them  is  as  perfect  as  any  that  can  be  conceived, 
except  that  they  are  menaced  bv  the  power  of  the  United  States,  in  direct  violation 
of  the  treaty.  Now,  the  "land-court  bill"  provides,  in  section  17,  that  any  one  of 
the  owners  of  the  above  fourteen  tracts,  upon  making  proof  of  the  fact  of  his  resi- 
dence, etc.,  may  "enter  such  legal  subdivision,  not  exceeding  160  acres,  as  shall  in- 
clude his  said  possession.'^  The  smallest "  leg^il  subdivision''  known  to  Land  Office  law 
is  40  acres,  and  ^et  within  a  less  area  than  that  we  have  fonrteen  owners  in  this  case. 
From  this  it  will  be  seen  how  utterly  inapplicable  this  provision  is  to  a  country 
which  was  settled  before  either  Jamestown  or  Plymouth  was  thought  of,  and  where 
land  is  held  in  an  entirely  different  manner  from  that  which  was  suitable  to  onr 
public  domain  on  the  prairies  of  the  Northwest. 
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These  &cts  were  laid  before  the  Gommittee  0:1  Private  Land  Olaims 
of  the  'Senate,  together  with  others,  showing  that  the  requirement  of 
residence  on  each  strip  of  land  was  wrong,  because  by  descent  or  by 
purchase  one  person  might  own  several  of  these  strips  and  yet  his 
whole  property  not  exceed  10  or  15  acres,  and  especially  because  the 
system  of  colonization  of  the  Spaniards  looked  to  the  establishment  of 
a  central  plaza  or  town,  where  all  should  live  together  for  purposes  of 
mutual  protection,  while  their  lands  were  situated  up  and  down  the 
river  and  were  not  resided  upon  at  all.  These  two  points  were  urged 
on  the  committee  by  the  commission  which  visited  Washington  in  May, 
1890,  and  they  immediately  agreed  that  the  bill  should  be  amended  so 
as  to  make  it  just  and  applicable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  land  and 
the  people. 

In  the  pressure  of  Congressional  business,  while  the  necessary  alter- 
ations as  to  the  shape  of  the  tracts  was  made  in  section  16,  it  was 
overlooked  in  section  17;  and  in  neither  section  was  the  provision  as  to 
residence  corrected ;  and  the  bill  finally  passed  in  that  form.  In  the 
present  Congress  a  bill  was  introduced  in  tbe  House  amendatory  of  the 
act,  and  correcting  these  errors,  and  this  was  reported  favorably  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  accompanied  by  an  explanatory  report 
embodying  a  letter  from  Commissioner  Carter.  This  amendatory  act 
contains  the  most  necessary  corrections,  although  in  rather  an  awk- 
ward form,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  speedily  become  a  law. 
There  are  thousands  of  these  small  holdings  in  the  Territory,  and  under 
the  law  as  at  present  worded,  not  one  in  a  hundred  can  be  confirmed. 
As  long  as  the  United  States  insists  on  interfering  with  these  titles,  it 
ought  to  provide  a  simple,  expeditious,  and  equitable  method  of  mak- 
ing them  secui-e.  I  am  still  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  the  whole 
course  of  our  legislation  on  these  subjects  is  wrong;  that  the  United 
States  never  owned  an  acre  of  these  lands  which  were  in  the  legal  pos- 
session of  individuals  under  the  Mexican  Government,  and  that  in  the 
determination  of  the  boundaries  of  the  public  domain,  the  Qt)vernment 
should  have  been  treated  like  any  other  landowner,  and  not  have  been 
allowed,  by  its  general  claim  of  ownership,  to  menace  and  throw  a 
cloud  on  individual  titles. 

Another  portion  of  the  law  which  is  unjust  is  that  which  is  known 
as  "the  eleven-league  clause''  in  section  13.  The  Mexican  regulations 
limiting  certain  c&sses  of  grants  *to  11  square  leagues  became  oper- 
ative in  1828.  Of  course  it  could  have  no  application  to  grants  made 
before  its  enactment.  And  yet  this  clause  in  our  law  would  apply  the 
limitation  to  grants  made  by  Spanish  authority  more  than  a  century 
before  the  Republic  of  Mexico  had  an  existence.  ^N'otbing  could  be 
more  absurd  as  a  legal  proposition  or  more  unjust  as  an  equitable  one. 
To  say  to  a  man  who  owns  100  acres  of  land  that  hereafter  he  can  hold 
title  to  only  50  is  practical  confiscation  of  the  remainder;  and  to  say 
to  the  owner  of  a  tract  containing  20  square  leagues  that  he  can  only 
have  II  confirmed  to  him  is  the  same. 

The  land  court  is  fortunately  composed  of  judges  not  only  of  great 
ability  but  of  absolute  fairness.  They  have  found,  in  their  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  that  in  a  number  of  cases  a  strict  compliance  with 
its  provisions  would  work  great  injustice  and  hardship,  depriving  good 
citizens  of  lands  which  they  and  their  ancestors  had  occupied  for  gen- 
erations. They  recommend  certain  amendments  to  cover  such  cases, 
and  I  earnestly  hope  that  their  recommendations  may  be  enacted  into 
law.  A  great  nation  like  the  United  States  does  not  wish  to  deprive 
its  poorer  citizens  of  the  little  homes  which  their  ancestors  with  much 
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labor  changed  from  deserts  into  fruitful  fields,  and  in  the  protection  of 
which  from  the  Indians  of  the  plains  many  sacrificed  their  lives. 


POPULATION. 


Very  little  of  importance  can  be  added  to  the  fiill  tables  of  popula- 
tion inserted  in  my  report  for  1890, 

Census  Bulletin  ^o.  129,  issued  October  27, 1891,  contains  the  figures 
as  finally  corrected,  and  as  they  vary  slightly  from  those  previously  re- 
ported, they  are  reproduced  here  by  counties. 


Counties. 


Bernalillo  . . 

Coifax 

Dtmna  Ana. 

Orunt 

Lincoln  — 

Mora 

mo  Arriba . 
San  (Tnan . . . 


1880. 

1890. 

17,226 

20,013 

3,398 

7,974 

7, 612 

0,101 

4,539 

9,657 

2,513 

7,081 

9,751 

10. 618 

11,023 

11/534 

1,890 

Coantfee. 


San  Miffiiel. 
Santa  F«  . . . 

Sierra  

Socorro 

Taos 

Valencia . . . 


The  Territory. 


7,875 
11,029 
13,095 


119, 665 


1890. 


24,204 

13,562 

3,630 

9,595 

9,868 

13,870 


153,503 


The  i)opulation  of  the  eight  cities  and  towns  having  1,000  or  more 
inhabitants,  in  the  order  of  their  rank,  is  as  follows : 


Cities  and  towns. 


SsntaFe,  city 

Albnqaerqu^  city  (new) 

Los  V  efras  (old) 

Sast  Las  Vegas,  town  . . . 

SflverClty 

Allmquerqiie,  town  (old) 

Baton,  town 

Deming,  town 


Comities. 


Santa  Fe... 
Bernalillo... 
San  Miffnel. 

do.... 

Grant , 

Bernalillo... 

Colfax 

Grant 


1890. 


6,185 
3,785 
2,386 
2,312 
2,102 
1,738 
1,255 
1,136 


The  total  of  153,593  is  divided  as  follows  as  to  color: 


White.. 
Colored. 


142, 719 
10, 874 


The  following  is  the  division  by  nationality: 


Native 142,334 

Foreign 11,259 

The  proportion  of  foreign  population  is  a  little  less  than  8  to  100  of 
native  birth,  being  a  niuch  smaller  percentage  than  exists  in  any  of  the 
new  States,  and  less  than  in  any  of  the  older  sections  of  the  country, 
except  a  few  localities  in  the  South. 

The  division  of  the  sexes  is  as  follows: 

Male 83,055 

Female 70,538 

As  previously  reported,  the  real  population  of  the  Territory  at  the 
time  of  the  census  was  not  far  from  185,000,  the  reason  of  the  failure 
to  return  them  ftiUy  being  explained  in  my  report  of  1890.  There  is 
now  a  healthy  but  gradual  growth  all  over  the  Territory.  The  most 
rapid  increase  is  in  the  Pecos  Valley,  and  principally  in  Eddy  County. 
Tliis  has  been  caused  by  the  natural  advantages  of  that  section,  sup- 
plemented by  an  irrigation  system  of  great  excellence  and  active  adver- 
tising.   Similar  enterprise  in  other  localities  will  procui'e  like  results. 
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LEGISLATION. 

No  legislature  has  met  since  the  twenty  ninth  session,  which  expired 
on  February  26,  1891.  A  legish^ture  is  to  be  elected  in  the  coming  No- 
vember and  will  commence  its  session  late  in  December. 

As  the  late  legislature  failed  to  pass  an  apportionment  act,  it  became 
the  duty  of  the  governor,  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  January  26, 
1860,  to  make  the  apportionment  under  the  census  of  1890.  The  rep- 
resentative population  amounted  to  143,854,  being  arrived  at  by  deduct- 
ing 8,278  Indians  and  1,461  soldiers  from  the  total  population  of  153,593. 
For  practical  purposes  the  representative  pepulation  was  144,000,  and 
as  the  council  consists  of  12  members  and  the  house  of  24,  it  made  the 
basis  of  the  apportionment  12,000  persons  to  a  council  district,  and 
6,000  to  a  House  district.  In  some  instances  the  population  of  coun- 
ties was  so  irregular  as  to  make  it  very  difticnlt  to  apportion  them 
equitably;  but  th^districts  as  finally  established  are  believed  to  be  as 
fairly  and  justly  con>tituted  as  was  possible. 

TJiey  are  as  follows: 

COUNCIL  DISTRICTS. 

First  district  (Colfax  and  Mora  counties),  od^  member. 

Second  district  (San  Miguel  County,  inrludinjf  Guadalupe  County),  two  members. 
Third  district  (Taos,  Rio  Arriba  and  San  Juan  counties),  two  members. 
Fonrth  district  (Santa  Fe  County),  one  member. 
Fifth  district  (BernaliUo  County),  two  members. 
Sixth  district  (Valencia  County),  one  member. 
Seventh  district  (Socorro  and  Sierra  counties),  one  member. 
Kighth  district  (Grant  and  Donna  Ana  counticH),  one 'member. 
Ninth  district  (Grant,  Donna  Ana,  Lincoln,  Chaves,  and  £ddy  counties),  one  mem< 
her. 

REPRESENTATIVE  DISTRICTS. 

First  district  (Colfax  County),  one  representative. 

Second  district  (Mora  Connty),  one  represeutative. 

Third  district  (Colfax  and  Mora  count-ies),  one  representative. 

Fourth  diHtrict  (San  Miguel  County  (if  Guvd  Uupe  County  be  not  legally  constitu- 
ted), four  representatives;  or  if  Guadalupe  Couuty  be  les^ally  constituted,  then  and 
in  tiiat  case,  San  Mignel  County,  three  representatives;  Guaialupe  Cuunty,  one  rep- 
resentative. 

Fifth  district  (Santa  Fe  County),  two  representatives. 

Sixth  district  (Taos  Couuty),  ono  representative. 

Seventh  district  (Rio  Arriba  County),  on©  representative. 

Eighth  district  (Tao!i,  Rio  Arrib  v,  aui  Sau  Ju  uiouunties),  two  representatives. 

Ninth  district  (Bernalillo  Connty).  three  represent  itives. 

Tenth  district  (Valencia  County),  two  representatives. 

Eleventh  district  (Socorro  and  Sierra  counties),  two  representatives. 

Twelfth  district  (Donna  Ana  County),  one  representative. 

Thirteenth  district  (Grant  County),  one  representative. 

Fourteenth  district  (Donna  Ana  and  Grant  counties),  one  representative. 

Fifteenth  distript  (Lincoln,  Chaves,  and  Eddy  counties),  one  representative. 

FINANCES. 

The  t'>til  assessed  valuation  of  propertv  in  the  Territory  in  1887 
was$l5,4B2,459;  in  1S3S,  it  was  «45,f{9;),723;  in  1889,  $4ii,i)4l,0*0;  in 
1890,  «45,19^,8i7;  and  in  18)1,  44>,3i9,5(f5. 

There  has  been  a  la^ga  an  I  steidy  de3reas3  in  th3  assessed  value  of 
cattle  during  the  list  four  or  flv3  yaa^s,  an  1  this  W)ald  have  caused  a 
very  considerable  re  luction  in  the  aoj ;?regites  but  for  the  increased 
value  of  other  kinds. 
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The  valuation,  by  counties,  in  1891  was  as  follows : 

Bernalillo  Countj /. $6,832,434.28 

Chaves  County 1,281,981.08 

Colfax  County 4,228,400.00 

Donna  Ana  County 3,387,813.13 

Grant  County .• 4,611,966.00 

Eddy  County 1,168,484.53 

Lincoln  County 1,814,372.30 

Mora  County 1,860,307.78 

Rio  Arriba  County 1,378,648.00 

San  Juan  County 606,037.75 

San  Miguel  County 6,470,912.54 

Santa  Fe  County 2,912,028.00 

Sierra  County 2,360,572.00 

Socorro  County 3,908,957.00 

Tao8  County 776,584.23 

Valencia  County 1,831,064.99 

Total  valuation  (no  deductions) 45,329,563.61 

The  Territorial  indebtedaess  at  the  close  of  the  forty-second  fiscal 
year  (March  6,  1892)  was  as  follows: 

Capitol  building  bonds,  7  per  cent,  due  in  1904 $100,000.00 

Capitol  building  bonds,  7  per  cent,  due  in  1905 100,000.00 

Penitentiary  building  bonds,  7  per  cent,  due  in  1894 109, 000. 00 

Current  expense  bonds,  6  per  cent,  5-20 150, 000. 00 

Provisional  indebtedness  bonds,  6  par  cent,  20-30 200, 000. 00 

Capita  contingent  bonds,  6  per  cent,  due  in  1903 50, 000. 00 

Insane  asylum  lionds,  6  per  cent 25, 000. 00 

Amount  of  outstanding  warrants 130, 806. 12 

Total 864,806.12 

The  total  amount  at  the  end  of  the  previous  year  was  $866,433.03. 
The  differences  are  as  follows:  A  reduction  in  the  penitentiary  bonds 
from  $l->0,000  to  $109,01)0  cansed  by  the  purchase  of  $11,000  of  the 
bonds.  A  reduction  of  the  outstanding  warrants  from  $140,433.03  to 
$130,806.12.  Thus  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  the  old  indebtedness 
of  $i6,6J7.91.  Meau while  $i.>,OJ0  of  bonds  for  the  erection,  of  the 
insane  asylum  had  been  issued,  leaving  the  net  reduction  $  1,627.91. 
This  certainly  is  a  satisfactory  sh^iwiug,  as  the  Territory  has  the  full 
value  of  $25,000  in  the  asylum  building. 

The  expenditures  during  the  forty-second  fiscal  year  were  as  fgllows: 

Penitentiary  current  expense $W,  749. 90 

Capitol  current  expense 3, 722. 66 

Salary, 28,713.92 

Court*  expenses 57,119.64 

Miscellaneous , 20,130.49 

TerritorifJ  institutions 74,444.25 

Compensation  of  assessors ., 1, 044. 90 

Transportation  of  convicts .' 1, 936. 39 

Interest  on  warrants 5,936.92 

School  fimd  (from  licenses  to  insurance  agonttf) 2, 368. 94 

Deficit  of  1889-^90 36.392.27 

Pay  of  officers  and  employ^  twenty-ninth  lof^islative  assembly 1, 504. 12 

Ancheta  appropriations,  expenses  Washington  commissioners,  etc 2, 859. 00 

Total 270,923.40 

The  following  are  the  amounts  of  warrants  issued  in  payment  of 
claims  accrued  during  the  forty-first  fiscal  year  and  prior  to  March 
3,  1889: 

Court  allowances  during  the  forty-first  fiscal  year $4,  416. 08 

Compens-ition  of  assessors  forty-first  fiscal  year 61. 09 

Misojll  uieria^  forty  firnt  fiscal  vear •- 710.19 

Deficit  salaries  fortv-first  fiscal  year 3, 134. 07 

Accounts  prior  to  March  3,  1889 387.42 

Total 8,708.85 


mm 
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The  following  table  shows  the  assessed  value  of  lands  and  houses 
and  of  certain  kinds  of  personal  property  in  the  different  counties 
according  to  the  returns  for  1691  :^ 


CoDnties. 


BenuOUlo 

Cbavea 

CoUiu 

Bonna  Ana 

Eddy 

Grant 

Lincohi 

Mora 

Rio  Arriba 

San  Joan 

Santa  Fe 

San  Miguel 

Sierra 

Soeorro t 

Taoe 

Valencia 

Tofall , 


Landa. 


$1,6M, 
226, 

1,030, 
800, 
81, 
479. 
188, 
6M, 
290, 
153. 
854, 

1,341. 
ISO, 
465, 
233, 
276, 


827.00 
689.08 
098.00 
332.00 
724.76 
530.00 
808.76 
017.00 
123.00 
360.00 
21'5.00 
932.  UO 
681.00 
107.00 
108.00 
986.30 


^  Town  lots, 
'  houaes,  and 
improvements. 


$1,201, 
228, 
901, 
470, 
234, 
429, 

165, 
185, 

82. 
834, 
822, 
235, 
588, 

42, 
101, 


437.00 
556.50 
625.00 
120.13 
409.50 
505.00 
356.00 
088.00 
961.00 
918.00 
445.00 
872.00 
230.00 
274.00 
935.00 
622.50 


Horses. 


No. 


Value. 


8.276 
2,718 
6,5H2 
3,408 
6,732 
5,007 
7.118 
4.524 
8,163 
2,748 
934 
8.717 
4,652 
6.267 
1,096 
3.210 


8, 957, 448. 90  j    6, 851, 354. 63 


76,042 


$82,766.00 

68, 430. 00 

134,100.00 

70, 420. 00 

121, 703. 00 

141, 531. 00 

146,872.00 

101,033.00 

73,188.00 

89, 097. 00 

19, 145. 00 

146,  914. 00 

96.926.00 

131, 395. 00 

21, 876. 00 

56,892.00 


1,502,801.00 


Mules. 


No. 


184 
418 
106 
242 
345 
267 
198 
149 
183 
176 
706 
241 
445 
149 
380 


Value. 


$18,632.00 
9, 120. 00 

17,486.00 
4,690.00 

18,964.00 

12,795.00 
9, 756. 00 
9,646.00 
5, 2i/6. 00 
0,280.00 
7,100.00 

17, 582.  CO 
9, 556.  OO 

11, 266. 00 
760.00 

26,083.00 


4,189 


182, 920. 00 


Counties. 


Bemaiillo. . 
Cfaavee  .... 

Colfax 

Dofia  Ana . 

Bddy 

Grant 

hiaeein 

Mora 

Bio  Arriba. 
Ban  Joan.. 
Santa  Fe... 
SaaMi^el, 

Sitfra 

Sororro 

Ti 


Total 


Cattle. 


Sheep. 


No. 


78,782 
115,279 

60.488 

49,327 
168. 917 
127.902 

37,246 
6.666 

16,374 

3.864 

113. 112 

86,667 

138,646 

2.683 

67,949 


1,041,237 


Value. 


$290. 
519. 
918, 
475. 
430, 
1,327, 
900, 
228. 

75, 
168. 

25, 

902. 

720, 

1,074. 

83, 
425, 


247.00 
707.00 
959.00 
862.00 
719.00 
336.00 
.324.00 
182.00 
162.00 
884.50 
400.00 
741.00 
709.00 
611.00 
205.00 

809.  oa 


8,507,867.60 


No. 


Value. 


46,969 

181,206 

21,638 

40,238 

16,'618 

38,629 

154, 746 

113,392 

21,332 

43.250 

270.232 

6,280 

115,026 

98,369 

216,236 


1,378,161 


$301, 
60, 

207, 
25, 
74, 
22, 
41. 

164. 

113. 
26, 
43. 

294. 

7. 

121, 

93, 

244, 


126.00 
568.50 
468.00 
248.00 
406.25 
629.00 
137.00 
969.00 
392.00 
060.00 
250.00 
341.00 
776.00 
489.00 
869.00 
761.00 


1,850,962.76 


Goats. 


No. 


87 

3.685 

2,180 

1,734 

9,121 

16,526 

10.996 

5,030 

571 

1,500 

20,660 

7,180 

5,608 

3,751 

1.808 


Value. 


$1,349.00 

98.00 

3,481.00 

2,268.00 

1,734.00 

10,784.00 

21, 876. 50 

10,996.00 

4,800.00 

719.76 

1,500.00 

20, 679. 00 

9.344.00 

7,024.00 

8. 751. 00 

1,783.00 


90,337  ,101. 687. 25 


Swine. 


No. 


284 

1,101 

346 

176 

493 

1,167 

1,143 

382 

276 

145 

1,013 

418 

392 

639 

886 


8,269 


Value. 


$1, 616. 00 

958.00 

2,686.00 

783.00 

681.00 

1, 501. 00 

1,836.00 

2, 105. 00 

637.00 

1, 135. 50 

465.00 

2, 136. 00 

1, 118. 00 

1,088.00 

871.77 

1,045.00 


20,412.27 


Counties. 


Bemalfflo.. 

rbanres 

(XAtkx 

Donna.  Ana 

Bddy 

Grant 

Llneola 


Burros. 


No. 


Value. 


KJo  Arriba. 
5^■n  Juan  .. 
Santa  Fe... 
Mi^al 


Sooorro 


Valencia 


63 

378 

87 

61 

64 

181 

1,I6S 

881 

196 

426 

2,640 

156 

314 

246 

660 


Total I  7,407 


$6,031.00 

607.00 

487.00 

514.00 

762.00 

529.00 

991.00 

2,562.00 

4,116.00 

1,018.00 

1.673.00 

8,004.00 

1. 170. 00 

1,641.00 

1,569.00 

2,405.00 


34,958.00 


Carriagea. 


No. 


80 
150 
127 

56 
168 
166 
173 
126 

60 
236 
341 


274 

74 

164 


2,196 


Valuew 


$22,902.00 
3, 850. 00 
4, 500. 00 
6, 930. 00 
2,827.00 
5, 195. 00 
6, 978. 00 
4, 921. 00 
3,950.00 
2. 188. 00 
6,085.00 
14, 206. 00 


19, 069. 00 
2,692.00 
6. 216. 00 


110, 458. 00 


Wagons. 


No. 


186 
350 
292 
134 
612 
654 

L052 
736 
343 
2^ 

1,926 
467 
854 
256 
709 


8,719 


Value. 


$17, 843. 00 

6,194.00 

9,000.p0 

6.850.00 

1,715.50 

22,498.00 

15,043.00 

20,245.00 

20,999.00 

10, 331. 00 

7,475.00 

32, 140. 00 

16,501.00 

18,978.00 

5,360.00 

15, 177. 00 


226,349.60 


Machinery. 


$41, 760. 00 

2, 930. 00 

20,000.00 

7,600.00 

1,488.60 

203, 785. 00 

27,270.00 

25,249.00 

30, 101. 00 

6. 137. 00 

25,272.00 

34, 514. 00 

91,840.00 

47,500.00 

3,823.00 

23  805.00 


682,074.50 


Railroads. 


$1,546,039.00 


616,000.00 
1,333,061.00 


864,943.00 


248,401.78 
441,866.00 


640,848.00 
709.456.32 
393,093.00 
908,618.00 
204,680.00 
488, 653. 74 


8,280,747.74 
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THE  PUBLIC  LANDS^ 
LAND  OFFICRS. 


Daring  the  year  ending  June  30,  1892,  the  entries  at  the  several  land 
offices  were  as  follows,  rejecting  fractions  of  an  acre: 


Homestead 

Preemp  lion 

Tim)>er  culture 

DtMort  laud 

Coal  laud 

Mineral  applioationii. 
Railroad  «eleciiona . . 


Total 


Santa  Fe. 


iVo.     Aerei 
263     139,273 
V  1      1.319 


25  I      4.847 

50  I      7, 780 

1  9 

150,243 


MS 


Las  Graces. 


No. 

13.) 

27 


25 


Clayton. 


Acres. 
18,090 
2,388 


I 


478 


550 


30.1,467 


191       22.U99 


No. 
166 


168 


AercM. 
3U.  51(0 


280 


30.840 


Roswell. 


No. 


Acres. 

20,640 

381 

160 

28,726 

2,249 


52.156 


Making  an  aggregate  for  the  whole  Territory  as  follows,  in  cases: 

•  Aeren. 

Homestead : 209.150 

Preempxiou * 4, 088 

Timber  culture 520 

Desert  land 34, 331 

Coal  D.  S 10,035 

Mineral  applications 565 

Railroad  selections 150, 243 

Total 408,932 

Final  action  was  taken  in  the  following  cases : 


Saat«  Fe. 

Las  Crnoea. 

CUyton. 

Roswell. 

IToTiiMitead 

No. 
97 

Acre*. 
14,466 

No. 
81 

Aer^e. 
11«800 

No. 
23 

2 

.    •   a   ■  > 

Acre^. 

3, 45S 

5,119 

320 

.Vo. 

AercM. 
4^359 

PrtieniDtien 

Timber , 

1 
1 
1 
1 

4U 
120 

8 
156 

240 

niMcirt ...................................... 

6  1         760 

86,921 

Coal 

Mineral 

'27  1      '  375 

56 

*   ■   •  •   • 

Total 

101 

14,862 

114 

12.906 

62 

8.897 

•     ■    tt    B    - 

41,576 

The  aggregate  of  acres  being  as  follows : 


Acres. 


Homestead 34,143 

Preemption 5,119 

Timber 1,360 

Desert 37,041 

Coal 80 

Mineral »584 


Total 73,327 

The  approximate  n^Inber  of  acres  open  for  entry  in  the  Santa  Fe 
district  is  as  follows : 

Aere^. 

Socorro  County 1,255,608.62 

Santa  Ke  County 859,826.24 

Valencia  County 2,454,076.50 

Mora  County 395,608.72 

San  Miguel  County 1,707,(U7.76 

Colfax  Comity 237,772.69 

Taos  County 301,063.33 

Bernalillo  County 1,400,587,87 

Rio  Arriba  County 1,112,661.47 

San  Juan  County 1,096,136.10 


Total 10,820,889.80 
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The  approximate  number  of  acres  uDSurveyed  in  the  Santa  Fe  land 
district  is  as  follows: 

Aer9». 
80C01T0  County \ 41, 120 

Santa  Fe  Comity .' 46,080 

Valencia  County 437,760 

Mora  County 276,480 

San  Mieuel  County 230,400 

Colfax  County 85,301 

Taos  County : 345,600 

BemalUlo  County 691,200 

Rio  Arriba  County 990,720 

San  Juan  County 576,000 

Total 3,720,661 

PUBLIC  SURVEYS. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1892,  the  total  number  of  miles  of 
Government  lines  established  was  1,462.  The  number  of  township  and 
mineral  plat^  made  in  the  surveyor-general's  office  was  264.  Forty- 
two  mineral  surveys  were  approved  during  the  year. 

The  boundary  line  between  I^ew  Mexico  on  the  west  and  Texas  and 
Oklahoma  on  the  east,  referred  to  at  large  in  my  last  report,  still 
remains  unsettled,  and  the  injurious  consequences  necessarily  continue. 

The  "land  court  act"  threw  a  large  amount  of  new  business  into  the 
office  of  the  surveyor-general,  connected  with  the  title  of  the  "  small 
holdings"  so  numerous  in  New  Mexico.  The  number  of  applications 
to  August  30, 1892,  under  both  sections  16  and  17  of  that  act,  is  60. 

The  provisions  of  this  law  are  still  so  imperfect  that  few  can  take  ad- 
vantage of  them.  The  amendments  necessary  to  make  it  efiective  are 
treated  ^f  at  some  length  under  the  heading  of  "small  holdings," 
and  nothing  at  this  time  is  of  more  importance  to  the  welfare  of  our 
people* 

THB  PECOS  NATIONAL  PARK. 

This  park,  which  was  strongly  recommended  in  my  last  report  and 
by  the  surveyor-general  in  various  documents,  was  finally  established 
by  Presidential  order,  dated  January  11,  1892.  The  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  this  action  are  manifest  and.varied^  and  our  people  unite 
in  thanks  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  his  continued  advocacy 
of  the  measure. 

lEBIGATION. 

This  subject  has  been  so  fully  considered  in  former  reports  that  there 
is  little  to  add.  The  enterprises  in  San  Juan  County  have  been  carried 
forward  and  the  admirable  systems  in  the  Pecos  Valley  extended. 
Through  the  pendency  of  litigation  the  important  work  of  the  Eio 
Grande  Irrigation  and  Colonization  Company  has  been  further  delayed. 
A  new  company  has  undertaken  to  increase  veiy  largely  the  water 
supply  near  Santa  Fe,  and  the  prospects  are  excellent  for  a  large  exten- 
sion of  the  agricultural  and  horticultural  area  in  the  vicinity  of  that 
city  at  an  early  day.  Another  company  is  inaugurating  an  important 
irrigation  enterprise  in  the  valley  of  the  Puerco. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  irrigation  companies  which  filed  articles  of 
ncorporation  from  August  1,  1891,  to  August  1,  1892: 

Sad  Jofta  Irtigation  and  Improvement  Company.    Liocality,  San  Jnan  River,  in  San 

J  nan  Coanty. 
TliA  Mimbres  Canal  and  Deming  Water  Company.  Locality,  Mimbrea  River,  in  Grant 

Coanty. 
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Albuquerque  Artesian  Water  Company.     Locality,  Albuquerane,  Bernalillo  County. 

The  Peoos  Irrigated  Farms  Company.    Locality,  Eddy  and  Chaves  counties. 

The  PeRasco  Reservoir  and  Irrigation  Company.     Locality,  Lower  Pefiasco  River, 

in  Lincoln  County.  • 

Eddy  Waterworks  Company.    Locality,  Eddy,  Eddy  County. 
New  Mexico  Homestead  Company.    Locality,  Socorro,  Socorro  County. 

CLIMATE  AND  RAINFALL. 

New  Mexico  keeps  up  its  reputation  as  having  the  finest  climate  in 
the  world.  During  the  last  year  public  attention  throughout  the  United 
States  aud  Europe  has  been  directed  to  this  Territory  as  a  sanitarium 
to  a  greater  extent  than*  even  before.  The  American  Health  Resort 
Association  has  published  a  number  of  reports  on  the  subject,  which 
are  attracting  invalids  by  the  hundred  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
There  seems  but  little  doubt  that  in  a  short  time  it  will  almost  entirely 
supersede  Florida,  Colorado,  and  California  as  a  health  resort.  The 
reasons  for  this  are  found  in  the  equable  temperature  and  extreme 
dryness  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  following  table  shows  the  temperature  and  precipitation  of  moist- 
ure at  Santa  Fe,  during  the  year. 


Honth. 


1891. 

July 

Audmst 

Septnnber... 

OoioUeT 

November... 
December . . . 


Temperature.      L,      .  , 

'tTeoiuM 

Max. 

Hin. 

Mean. 

0 

tatioD. 

o 

o 

Inches. 

87 

52 

69.2 

0.84 

87 

45 

68.3 

1.04 

82         38 

61.8 

4.69 

69 

30 

51.2 

a  12 

66 

17 

40.8 

0  13 

52 

1 

25.6 

1.53 

Month. 


Temperature. 


1892. 
Januwy — 
February . . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 


Precipi- 
Min.  i  Mean,  I  **^*°'>- 


o 

29.6 

34.8 
39.2 
46.7 
55.0 
66.0 


Inehet. 
1.34 
1.22 
1.51 
0.69 
0.50 
1.05 


I 


The  annual  precipitation  at  Santa  Fe  for  a  series  of  years  is  as  fol- 
lows: 


1872 9.87 

1873 9.53 

1874 19.83 

1875 18.97 

1876 15.02 

1877 13.85 

1878 19.52 

1879 11.44 

1880 9.89 


1881 21.76 

1882 11.37 

1885 14.89 

1886 15.90 

1887 13.38 

1888 12.03 

1889 17.89 

1890 12.88 

1891 16.81 


Previous  to  this  year  there  has  been  but  one  station  of  the  Weather 
Bureau  in  New  Mexico;  that  is  at  Santa  Fe.  This  has  now  been  sup- 
plemented by  a  number  of  stations  for  voluntary  observers.  Mr.  H. 
B.  Hersey,  the  director,  affords  the  following  information  as  to  the  pres- 
ent status  of  the  service  in  New  Mexico.     He  says: 

In  Jane,  1891,  I  recommended  to  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  the  establishment  of  snch 
a  general  weather  service  in  New  Mexico,  but  owing  to  the  Approaching  transfer  of 
the  Weather  Bureau  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  no  action  was  taken  at  that 
time.  Soon  after  the  transfer  I  was  authorized  by  the  new  chief  of  the  Weather 
Bureau  to  organize  the  service,  aud  was  appointed  director  of  the  same.  The  nec- 
essary steps  were  immediately  taken  to  secure  a  fore*  of  voluntary  observers.  The 
instruments  are  all  furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  and  are  of  standard 
patterns.  The  work  of  keeping  the  record  throughout  the  Territory  is  performed 
by  public-spirited  residents  without  compensation.  Their  reports  are  mailed  at  the 
end  of  each  month  to  this  otiice,  where  they  are  summarized  and  a  buHelin  pub- 
lished, giving  full  meteorological  data  for  the  Territory. 
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These  balletins  are  issaecl  to  the  press  for  publication,  and  to  any  in- 
terested persons.    Reports  are  received  Irom  the  following  stations : 

Albert,  Folnom,  Los  Liinas, 

Albuquerque,  Fort  Bayard,  Mouero, 

Bloomfield,  Fort  IStnuton,  Olio, 

Chaiiia,  Fort  AVingutej  "  Pojuuque, 

Clayton,  GaUinas  Springs,  Katoii. 

Coolidge,  HjjUs  Peak,  Red  Canyon, 

Dulce,  Hillsboro,  RoswtjU, 

Eddy,  La  Luz,  Socorro, 

Euihudo,  Las  Graces,  Springer, 

Estalina  Springs,  Las  Vegas,  Taos. 

AGRICULTURE  AND  HORTICULTURE. 

In  both  these  important  branches  of  industry  there  has  been  much 
increase  and  improvement. 

The  area  of  the  land  employed  in  agriculture  has  been  greatly  en- 
larged for  grain,  vegetables,  and  especially  for  grasses  and  alfalfa. 
This  is  very  gratifying,  as  the  home  demand  has  been  much  larger  than 
the  supply,  and  hence  the  Territory  has  been  continually  impoverished 
by  buying  from  abroad  what  should  have  been  produced  on  our  own 
soil  and  by  our  own  people. 

If  we  turn  to  horticulture  we  find  an  advance  which  is  really  mar- 
velous. Every  county  and  indeed  almost  every  precinct  gives  evidence 
of  it.  The  planting  of  fruit  trees  at  each  recurring  season  is  almost 
universal.  It  is  not  possible  even  to  approximate  to  the  number  added 
this  year.  In  addition  to  the  statistics  of  prominent  orchards  previ- 
ously reported,  I  am  enabled  to  give  these  figures  regarding  some  of 
thosein  Colfax  County.  The  immense  establishment  of  Hon. M.W.Mills 
has  been  previously  referred  to.  At  Eayado  Hon.  Jesus  G.  Abreu  has 
a  large  and  flourishing  orchard,  principally  of  apples.  Mr.  M.  E. 
Dane,  northwest  of  Maxwell  Station,  has  a  most  promising  collection 
covering  20  acres.  Mr.  John  B.  Dawson,  of  Cimilorio,  one  of  the  "old 
timers"  of  this  region,  now  has  over  40  acres  planted,  containing 
about  6,500  trees.  Mr.  Mauley  M.  Chase,  his  neighbor  from  the  earliest 
days,  is  the  owner  of  an  orchard  of  equal  size  and  containing  about 
the  same  number  of  trees,  but  they  are  younger  and  just  commencing 
to  bear. 

In  previous  reports  I  have  spoken  of  the  orchard  of  Mr.  A.  D.  Coon, 
a  few  miles  south  of  Socorro,  which  is  of  much  general  interest,  as  it 
has  been  grown  entirely  without  irrigation.    I  have  visited  it  recently    . 
and  find  it  looking  splendidly.    In  a  late  letter  Mr,  Coon  says: 

I  planted  1,200  fruit  trees  this  spriu";.  My  orchard,  which  I  am  grow  log  ou  first- 
bottom  laud  without  irrigation,  is  looKing  weU  and  making  a  very  nice  growth  this 
year,  as  it  has  always  done  from  tlio  start.  Many  of  my  four-year-old  pear  and  apple 
trees  are  fruiting  this  year,  which  is  evidence"  that  my  orchards  will,  with  age, 
frait  without  water.  AU  my  trees  require  is  age.  Among  my  8,000  trees  one 
can  not  see  an  oft-colored  leaf;  aU  are  bottle-green  and  healthy. 

In  Grant  County  the  introduction  of  fniit-culture  is  a  comparatively 
recent  matter.  The  orchards  along  the  Mimbres  have  been  previously 
referred  to.  The  following  from  Hon.  John  A.  Miller,  of  the  Arbolado 
ranch^  shows  the  progress  there. 

Almost  every  dooryard  has  been  planted  in  fruit  trees  during  the  past  year  that 
had  not  been  already  planted.  I  think  it  will  be  safe  to  say  that  100  acres  of  100 
trees  each  have  been  set  out  this  season. 

I  have  introduced  the  Green  Mountain  grape  during  the  past  two  seasons  and 
find  them  giving  excellent  satisfaction.    The  grape  is  one  of  the  finest  tatile  fruit* 
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ever  raised,  and  as  we  in  Grant  County  can  not  go  into  wine-raising,  we  want  the  best 
table  grape  planted. 

My  fruit  trees  are  all  doing  finely.  I  shall  add  4  or  5  acres  next  spring  in  apples, 
besides  some  more  Green  Mountain  j^rapes.  I  am  planning  extensive  storage  reser- 
voirs for  next  winter's  snows  and  rain. 

The  peach  orchard  of  Judge  G.  W.  Wood,  near  Las  Graces,  which 
is  the  largest  in  New  Mexico,  has  come  into  bearing  this  year,  and  over 
600,000  pounds  of  fruit  were  shipped  prior  to  September  1. 

STOOK-BAISING. 

CATTLE. 

The  number  of  cattle  returned  for  taxation  in  1891  was  1,041,237, 
being  somewhat  of  a  reduction  from  1,129,088,  the  number  returned  in 
1890. 

The  business  can  not  be  said  to  be  very  prosperous.  Mr.  H.  H, 
Pierce,  the  editor  of  The  Stock-Grower,  an  excellent  journal,  published 
at  Las  Vegas,  reports  as  follows: 

• 

During  the  past  year  conditions  have  been  such  in  New  Mexico  that  the  cattle 
business  has  not  shown  anv  reaction  from  the  depressed  condition  which  has  pre- 
vailed since  1888.  Throughout  the  Territory,  with  the  exception  of  the  northeastern 
portion,  the  range  has  suffered  from  lack  of  rain^  ahd  as  a  result  feed  has  been  short, 
the  calf  crop  very  small,  and  considerable  loss  of  the  small  crop  ha«  been  caused  by 
the  ravages  of  wolves,  especially  in  the  east  and  northeast.  These  animals  have 
been  driven  into  New  Mexico  from  western  Kansas  and  the  Panhandle  of  Texas, 
caused  by  the  settlement  of  those  sections.  Many  cattle-raisers  of  New  Mexico  have 
gone  out  of  the  business  during  the  ^ast  year,  and  a  number  of  others  are  anxious 
to  go  out  as  opportunity  offers,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  are  not  now  half  as 
many  men  actually  engaged  in  the  business  as  there  were  four  or  five  years  ago,  and 
that  the  number  of  cattle  on  the  ranges  will  show  about  the  same  proportion  of 
decrease,  and  the  decrease  of  cattle  wiU  continue  at  least  another  year,  when  the 
ranges  will  be  relieved  to  such  an  extent  as  to  increase  good  feed  f.ir  all  the  stock 
left.  A  great  many  steers  have  been  shipped  and  driven  to  northern  ranges  and  pas- 
tures in  Kansas  and  Nebraska  during  the  vear.  The  cattle  sold  to  go  to  ranges  of 
the  Northwest  have  gone  at  about  the  following  figures :  Yearling  steers,  $8  to  $10 : 
twos,  $11  to  $14 ;  threes  and  up,  $14  to  $16,  pricea  varying  according  to  grade  ana 
point  of  delivery. 

The  prices  named  are  for  the  cattle  delivered  at  the  various  shipping  points  on  the 
railroad.  A  few  sales  have  been  reported  at  higher  figures  than  those  named,  but 
they  were  cattle  of  exceptionally  good  quality  and  in  hrst-class  condition. 

Messrs.  Brown  &  Manzauares,  whose  experience  is  of  much  value 
say: 

We  believe  that  the  cattle  industry  has  not  been  profitable  during  the  past  year. 
Theirs  was  a  fair  rate  of  increase  as  fur  as  the  calf  crop  is  concerned,  but  losses  have 
been  heavy,  prices  low,  the  drought  in  many  places  has  made  feed  scarce,  compel- 
ling shipments  in  spite  of  low  prices,  all  of  which  causes,  we  believe,  have  resulted 
in  a  decrease  in  number  and  value  of  animals  in  the  Territory. 

Mr.  George  L.  Brooks,  secretary  of  the  cattle  sanitary  board,  reports 
that  the  number  of  cattle  shipped  out  of  the  Territory  by  rail  during 
the  last  year  was  12G,824,  and  the  number  driven  out  was  29,995,  mak- 
ing altogetlier  156,819. 

Hon.  Thoma>s  D.  Burns,  one  of  the  brightest  and  most  intelligent 
men  in  the  Territory,  writes  the  following  characteristic  letter  relative 
to  the  cattle  interest  in  the.  northern  part  of  Rio  Arriba  County,  which 
might  1)0  commended  to  the  attention  of  the  Indian  Office. 

About  ten  years  a^o  tlii»  was  a  prosperous  county  as  far  as  stock  was  concerned, 
but  since  the  Jicarilla  Apaches  were  placed  on  a  reservation  at  Amar*2:o,  stock  has 
been  on  the  decline,  and  it  is  all  due  to  tiie  Apaches  killin;;;  and  eating  onr  cattle. 
Carlisle  Brothers  put  3,000  head  of  cattlo  on  what  they  call  Cafion  Gallegi>s  about 
six  years  ago;  they  have  taken  their  cattle  out  of  the  country,  and  with  all  the  in- 
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crease  they  were  only  able  to  round  up  1,500  head.  Capt.  Kutz.  of  HuerfanO;  Colo., 
pat  in  2,000,  and  after  five  years  took  out  about  700.  Wainwright  put  in  about  3,000 
head  and  will  hardly  get  a  thousand.  Several  others  are  in  the  same  fix.  I  used  to 
have  from  600 1<»  800  calves  each  year,  now  I  have  a  little  over  200. 

The  fact  is,  that  as  long  as  these  Apaches  are  here,  raiding  cattle  in  this  country 
IB  among  the '4oBt  arts.''  The  amount  of  the  calf  crop  can  be  given  only  by  the 
Apaches. 

The  sheep  industry  continues  to  be  very  prosperous  and  profitable. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  New  Mexico  is  8i)ecially  adapted  to  it  by 
Qatore. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Piercp,  above  referred  to,  says : 

Tfie  sheep- raisers  are  prosperous.  The  past  season  the  lambings  in  every  section  of 
the  Territory  were  better  than  usual,  and  the  wool  clip  was  a  good  average  and 
foand  ready  sale,  though  at  slightly  lower  prices  than  prevailed  last  year.  About 
200,000  have  been  driven  or  shipped  out  of  the  Territory  to  the  feeding  pens  of  Kan- 
eaa  and  Nebraska  during  the  year.  Nearly  all  were  wethers  and  brought  about  the 
same  prices  as  were  paid  last  year — $1.25  to  1.75  for  yearlings  and  from  $2.00  to  $3.00 
for  two,  and  up.  The  satisfactory  condition  of  the  business  m  New  Mexico  causes  the 
raisers  to  be  very  firm  in  their  prices  and  buyers  have  generally  paid  a  little  higher 
figure  for  their  stock  than  prevailed  last  year.      • 

<^nite  a  number  of  new  men  are  enga^ng  in  the  business,  and  in  many  sections  the 
ranges  vacated  by  cattlemen  are  being  nlled  with  sheep.  Considerable  attention  is 
being  paid  to  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  stock,  and  even  now  the  Territory 
has  many  flocks  that  will  compare  favorably  in  wool  production  with  those  of  Utah, 
Montana,  and  California.  The  output  of  wool  was  about  the  same  as  last  year — in 
the  neighborhood  of  12,000,000 — and  it  showed  a  marked  improvement  in  quality  over 
that  of  previous  years. 

Messrs.  Brown  &  Manzanares  estimate  £he  wool  product  at  12,000,000 
pounds,  sold  at  15  to  18  cents  per  pound,  and  reahzing  $2,000,000. 
Secretary  Brooks  reports  that  from  January  1  to  September  1, 1892, 
ninety  carloads  of  sheep  were  taken  from  the  Territory,  averaging  250 
to  the  car. 

Hon.  T.  D.  Bums  writes : 

Sheep  have  done  well;  we  have  sold  yearling  wethers  at  from  $1.60  to  $2.00 each; 
about  25.000  have  been  sold.    The  increase  of  lambs  is  about  80  p  er  cent. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Burke,  the  secretary  of  the  Albuquerque  commercial  club, 
reports  as  follows  as  to  tliis  industry  in  his  section: 

The  spring  wool  clip  of  the  present  year,  in  the  district  tributary  to  Albuquerque, 
was  a  little  above  the  average  in  quality  and  quantity.  The  wool  industry  in  this 
part  of  the  Territory  is  growing  quite  rapidly  and  sheep  are  supplanting  cattle  on 
many  ranges.  The  slieep  have  also  been  bred  up  to  a  very  considerable  extent  by 
the  importation  of  blooded  rams.  The  lowest  grade  of  wool,  which  a  few  years  ago 
constituted  almost  the  entire  crop  of  the  country,  is  now  scarcely  seen  in  this  mar- 
ket except  iu  those  lots  that  come  from  the  Indian  country.  The  Nav^os  still  keep 
ihe  ''acrub  sheep  **  and  practically  the  only  carpet  wool  produced  here  now  is  what 
they  raise.  '^The  qaality  of  the  wool  handled  in  this  market  has.  also  been  improved 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  old  custom  of  shearing  twice  a  year  has  very  generally  *' 
J*p«n  abandoned.  Fiock-masters  have  learned  that  if  they  shear  only  in  the  spring, 
though  they  lose  a  little  in  weight,  they  more  than  make  up  the  difference  by  the 
improved  quality  of  the  wool,  owing  to  the  greater  length  of  fiber,  and  thus  find  it 
profitable  aa  well  aH  humane  to  dispense  with  the  fall  shearing. 

The  most  accurate  and  painstaking  of  those  who  make  reports  on 
the  t;ubject  is  Hon.  Luis  A.  C.  de  Baca,  of  Baca,  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Mora  County.  His  statements  are  valuable  because  they  are  exact; 
and  while  they  show  the  difference  in  results  in  the  case  of  neighbor- 
ing owners,  the  average  is  a  fair  criterion  for  the  northeast  of  'Sew 
Mexico.  He  sends  the  following  list  of  sheep-ownei » in  eastern  Mora, 
with  the  number  of  sheep  belonging  to  each,  tlie  amount  of  wool,  and 
the  number  of  lambs.    As  compared  with  the  similar  statement  pub- 
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lished  last  year  (page  28  of  report),  this  sbows  a  very  gratifying  in- 
crease in  all  respects. 

List  of  sheep  owners  of  ihe  east  part  of  Mora  County, 


Name. 


Lake  KaucU  (^'attle  Ompany 

Koniert)  &  Garcia 

Gelao  Lopes 

Nicauor  Komero 

Somnaldo  Baca 

Cruz  (r^mzalea 

JesuM  Chaves 

-  Soniualdo  Gonzalen 

Ltgan  &  Pinard 

Juaix  Rodriguez 

Pantaleon  Anaya 

Luciano  Solano '. 

John  Tixin 

Leonardo  Vigil , . . , 

Sixto  Apodara 

Guadalupe  Montoya 

Fabian  Cliavez 

Joae  Manuel  Gonzales  &  Bros 

Baca  Brothers " . 

Leonardo  Vigil 

Valentin  Montoya 

Juan  Montoya 

Juan  Vigil , 

Donaciauo  Vigil 

Leon  Shaw , 

Guadalui>e  Lovato 

Abelino  Garcia 

TelesfoT  Gonzales 

Luis  F.  Garcia '.. 

Jose  Manuel  Garcia 

Francisco  Garcia 

Maximo  Garcia 

Jose  do  la  Las  Garcia 

Francisco  Miera '. 

Agapito  Padia 

Juan  Rodriguez,  sr 

Preciliano  Martinez 


Total. 


Sheep. 

Wool.    1 

—  • 

75.000 

.^  Lambs. 

10,000 

4,000 

4,500 

'>2,500 

2,000 

1,000 

a.  000 

tfOU 

700 

2.000 

300 

1,900 

4,500 

1.200 

500 

2,500 

500 

>3,000 

9.000 

2,000 

3.000 

16,000 

42,000 

20,000 

112,000 

11,000 

1,200 

6,500 

800 

1,500 

6,500 

800 

1.500 

6,500 

800 

8,500 

15,000 

2,000 

1,400 

»,000 

900 

2,000 

7,000 

1.000 

500 

2,000 

400 

800 

2,500 

400 

4,000 

20,000 

1,600 

1       17,000 

68,000 

7,000 

1,500 

4,500 

1,000 

800 

2,500 

600 

600 

1,800 

400 

2,000 

7,000 

1,000 

2,500 

9,000 

1,300 

6.000 

35,000 

3,000 

2,000 

8,000 

1,400 

4,000 

16,000 

1,500 

4.500 

1,600 

1,800 

12,000 

65,000 

7,000 

2,000 

10.000 

1,300 

1        2,200 

9,000 

1.000 

2. 500 

10,000 

1,400 

2,000 

9,000 

1,300 

1,800 

7,000 

1,000 

1,600 

3,200 

800 

4,000 

12,000 

2.000 

4,000 

16,000 

1,500 

140,000 

625,600 

67,600 

I  believe  the  wool  crop  of  1892  reaches  16,000,000  pounds,  notwith- 
standing the  statements  of  Messrs.  Browa  &  Manzanares  and  Mr. 
Pierce.  Previous  experience  has  tanght  me  that  in  each  place  they 
underestimate  the  amount  of  wool  in  the  Territory  not  brought  to  their 
own  market.  The  shipments  outside  of  Las  Vegas  and  Albuquerque 
amount  to  at  least  4,000,000  pounds,  and  perhaps  4,500,000.  The  to^al 
value  of  the  crop  was  something  over  $2,500,000. 

MINING. 


METALS. 


This  important  industry  has  seen  its  usual  ups  and  downs  during 
the  past  year,  but  as  a  whole  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Our  miners, 
now  that  they  are  relieved  from  the  degrading  com|)etition  with  the 
half-paid  laborer  of  Mexico,  are  able  to  command  a  fair  American  com- 
pensation for  their  work  throughout  the  year.  It  would  be  hard  to 
imagine  a  case  in  which  the  present  tariff  has  been  of  such  immediate 
and  obvious  benefit  as  that  of  silver-lead  ores. 

The  most  important  increase  in  production  has  been  at  White  Oaks, 
in  the  Old  Abe  mine  and  elsewhere  on  Baxter  Mountain.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Watson,  of  White  Oaks,  writing  of  that  section,  says: 

The  North  Homestake,  Lady  Gk>dira,  Old  Abe,  American,  and  Helen  Rae  mines 
have  all  prodaced  more  or  less  gold  bullion.    The  development  of  mining  industry 
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is  niach  greater  than  any  previous  year,  especially  in  the  North  Homestakc,  where 
at  a  depth  uf  1,000  feet  the  value  of  the  ore  iucreased  $4  a  ton,  while  the  discovery 
of  a  rich  rein  of  gold  on  ^oth  the  Helen  Rae  and  American  mines,  which  yielded 
1100  per  ton,  is  very  encouraging.  The  new  discoveries  of  gold  veins  in  the  Organ 
Mountain  have  great  promise.  There  seems  good  reason  to  believe  that  New  Mex- 
ico will  soon  be  a  large  gold  producer,  as  the  deeper  the  workings  have  been  pushed 
the  better  the  result. 

The  Old  Abe  began  to  produce  January,  1891,  and  from  then  to  this 
date  |.S54,589  has  been  extracted  from  it.  The  main  shaft  is  600  feet 
deep,  with  13  levels,  the  total  excavations  amounting  to  3,G00  feet. 
The  South  Houiestake  has  produced  $280,000,  and  though  an  acci- 
dental fire  has  stopped  its  flow  of  wealth,  it  will  soon  be  in  order  to 
continue  its  production.  The  North  Homestake  fias  a  shaft  985  feet 
deep,  and  over  5,000  feet  of  excavations.  A  new  body  of  rich  ore  hae 
just  been  struck  at  the  depth  above  mentioned.  The  Lady  Godiva 
mine  is  635  deep,  and  800  tons  of  its  ore,  averaging  $27.50  per  ton,  have 
been  treated  already  at  the  White  Oaks  gold  mill.  All  of  these  mines, 
together  with  a  number  of  others,  are  in  the  famous  Baxter  Mountain, 
which  seems  to  be  a  storehouse  of  wealth. 

At  Hillsboro  great  prosperity  prevails  and  the  .output  is  continually 
increasing.  It  bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the  great  producing  districts 
of  the  country. 

The  following  letter  from  Prof.  Charles  Longuemare,  editor  of  the 
Bullion,  and  an  acknowledged  authority  on  mining  matters  in  the 
Southwest,  gives  a  general  outline  of  the  progress  and  condition  of  the 
industry  in  New  Mexico  at  the  present  time : 

El  Paso,  Tkx.,  August  9,  1892, 

Sib:  In  response  to  your  request  I  furnish  the  following  brief  r6Buni<^  of  the  prog- 
reas  of  the  mining  industry  in  New  Mexico  within  the  twelve  montbs  since  the 
date  of  your  last  annual  report.  One  of  the  most  notable  events  is  the  decrease  of 
the  production  of  silver  in  the  Territory,  a  fact  that  has  been  noticed  by  Walter  C. 
Hadiey,  £.  M.,  in  his  annual  report  to  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  wherein  lie  estimates 
the  decrease  of  silver  since  the  year  1890,  at  23.7  per  cent.  He  also  finds  for  the 
aame  period  a  decrease  of  the  production  of  lead  of  17.9  per  cent ;  but  upon  the  other 
hand  oas  reported  an  increase  of  the  gold  production  of  Now  Mexico  for  the  same 
time  of*2&  x>^r  cent.  These  Hgnres  have  been  very  generally  accepted  as  correct  or 
D«ar]y  so.  The  falling  off  of  the  production  of  silver  since  the  date  of  Mr.  Hadley's 
report  has  continued  in  proportion  as  the  market  value  of  silver  has  diminished,  and 
owing  to  the  conditions  under  which  silver  and  lead  are  found  in  nature  I  believe 
that  a  diminishing  product  of  the  latter  metal  has  also  continued  to  manifest  itself. 
That  the  onnatnral  depreciation  of  the  value  of  silver  is  responsible  for  the  dimin- 
iBhing  ontpat  of  the  "white  metaP^  in  New  Mexico,  no  one  will  attempt  to  deny 
who  i4  conversant  with  all  of  the  facts  of  the  case.  But  to  remove  any  doubts  1  will 
state  that  good  authorities  estimate  that  the  average  cost  of  producing  one  ounce  of 
•ilver  in  the  Territory  amounts  to  SO  cents,  and  tliat  on  Saturday,  August  13,  1892, 
silver  had  declined  to  82|  c«)nts  per  ounce,  or  in  other  words  only  2^  cents  above  the 
artoal  average  cost  of  prodncinjp;  an  ounce  of  silver  in  New  Mexico. 

llie  increased  protluct  of  gold  in  New  Mexico  is  due  to  the  iucreased  attention 
which  has  been  devoted  by  miners  and  capital  in  searching  for  and  developing  gold 
claiiBs  that  in  previous  years  had  been  i^glected,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  more  than 
one  property  in  the  Territory  commenced  its  production  career  as  the  result  of  the 
development  of  previous  years.  This  increased  interest  in  gold  mining  has  been 
particularly  felt  at  Hillsboro  and  at  White  Oaks,  though  it  is  perceptii)1e  in 
almost  every  county  in  the  Territory.  At  White  Oaks  the  output  of  gold  from  the 
Old  Abe  and  the  North  Homestake  mines  has  been  quite  a  factor  in  the  increased  pro- 
4Dction  of  gold;  other  properties  in  the  vicinity  are  also  preparing  to  produce.  At 
^oj(al.  a  few  miles  from  White  Oaks,  the  American  mine  is  yielding  good  grade  gold 
ore  an<l  recently  I  have  been  advised  of  the  intersection  in  that  property  of  a  body 
«f  rtill  richer  mineral.  The  ore  bodies  of  Baxter  Mountain,  in  which  the  Olcl  Abe 
anil  the  North  Homestake  are  located,  are  phenomenalbecauseof  the  depth  to  which 
Yhf  free  raUHng  gohl  ore  descends ;  in  the  latter  mine  to  a  depth  of  985  feet  and  in 
the  Old  Al>o  the  ore  has  paid  from  the  grans  roots,  has  l>een  continuous  to  the  pres- 
et depth  of  over  600  feet,  and  continues  to  be  free  milling.     Late  advices  have 
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reached  me  that  indicate  that  the  South  Homestake,  lying  adjacent  to  the  North 
Honiestake,  is  also  upon  the  eve  of  furnishing  its  contingent  of  gold  to  increase  the 
product  of  the  Territory.  The  Bonanza  at  Hillsborojias  been  worked  continu- 
ously in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  and  is  daily  adding  to  New  Mexico's  gold  out- 
put. The  claims  upon  the  Eastern  slope  of  the  Organ  Mountains  are  receiving  atten- 
tion and  at  this  moment  a  milling  plant  is  in  course  of  erection  there,  owned  by 


ous  districts  in  northern  and  central  New  Mexico  that  have  been  neglected  have 
during  the  past  twelve  months  been  revisited  by  prospectors,  and  many  relocations, 
particularly  of  gold  claims,  have  been  made. 

I  am  pleased  to  chronicle  a  striking  interest  that  has  shown  itself  among  pros- 
pectors and  miners  in  giving  attention  to  those  sources  of  wealth  that  have  all  along 
been  considered  by  them  of  little  value.  Of  these  coal  and  iron  rank  first,  pf  the 
former  the  recent  disco  very  of  a  6- foot  vein  at  Salada  is  notable.  The  area  contain- 
ing good  bituminous  coal  in  Lincoln  County  will  have  a  powerful  influence  upon  the 
industrial  future  of  southern  New  Mexico,  which  is  not  at  all  lessened  by  the  pres- 
ence of  large  bodies  of  high-grade  iron  ore  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  fuel,  with 
which  to  convert  the  latter  into  an  article  of  commerce.  Coal  has  also  |>een  dis- 
covered near  Tularosa  and  the  probabilities  are  favorable  to  its  discovery  between 
Silver  City  and  Las  Cruces  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Deming;  at  least  the  conditions 
are  sufficiently  favorable  to  warrant  attempts  being  made  to  determine  the  fact. 

Discoveries  of  the  following  elements  of  wealth  have  frequently  occurred  during 
the  past  year :  'Coal,  iron,  marble  (black,  white  and  variegated;,  Mexican  onyx,  sul- 
phate of  lime,  sulphate  of  salt,  fire  clay,  bitumen,  and  serpentine.  Tin  has  been 
identified  in  Grant  County,  and  the  deposits  of  alumina  on  the  Gila  in  the  same 
county  are  being  explored.  While  silver  has  reached  the  lowest  price  in  its  annals, 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  prospector  has  not  diminished,  and  in  consequence  frequent 
discoveries  of  silver  ore  bodies  have  been  made  during  the  year  as  well  as  of  copper, 
zinc,  and  lead.  The  El  Paso  Smelting  Works  have  been  materially  enlarged  and  the 
Rio  Grande  Smelting  Works  at  Socorro  have  been  much  increased  in  capacity,  nu- 
merous improvements  and  additions  having  been  made. 

Two  extensive  sampling  works  have  been  erected,  one  at  El  Paso  and  the  other  at 


ter  Canon,  Socorro  County,  a  small  concentrating  plant  has  been  erected  for  the  pur- 
pose of  treating  the  ore  of  the  Gettysburg  claim.  If  the  venture  is  successful  then 
more  extensive  plants  of  a  kindred  nature  will  be  erected  in  more  than  one  locality 
in  the  Magdalena  Range  to  utilize  the  immense  deposits  of  concentrating  ores  that 
lie  there  now  neglected. 

At  Organ  the  Stevenson-Bennett  Company  is  just  finishing  a  concentrating  plant 
of  considerable  capacity  to  treat  their  low-grade  ore.  The  fire-clay  works  at  Socorro 
have  been  in  operation  some  months  successfully,  and  find  no  difficulty  in  securing 
a  profitable  market  from  their  productions.  The  school  of  mines  at  Socorro  is  upon 
the  eve  of  throwing  open  its  doors  to  the  entrance  of  pupils,  and  this  institution  is 
destined  to  exercise  a  great  and  increasing  influence  upon  the  mining  industry  of 
the  Southwest. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Chas.  Long  item  are. 

Hon.  L,  Bradford  Prince, 

Gotemor  of  Xew  Mexico, 

Walter  0.  Hadley,  esq.,  who  has  prepared  the  official  mining  reports 
for  New  Mexico  for  many  years,  writes  from  the  new  town  of  Hadley, 
near  Cooks  Peak,  as  foUowvS : 

In  Steeple  Rock  district  there  has  been  a  sale  recentlj*^  of  the  Jim  Crow  §old  and 
silver  |>roperties  to  Pittsbnrg  parties.  Finos  Altos,  where  I  have  Just  been,  is  likely 
to  continue  to  do  quite  well,  although  things  are  quiet  there  now.  Work  has  been 
resumed  on  the  old  solid  silver  mine  at  Black  Hawk,  and  it  is  said  that  the  company 
will  sink  to  the  1,000-foot  level  before  cross-cutting.  Cooks  Peak  is  really  more 
fortunate  this  year  than  any  other  of  the  camps  this  side  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The 
output  of  silver-lead  propertieii  has  been  a  little  larger  than  last  year,  but  It  is 
doubtful  whether  as  much  money  has  been  received  in  payment  owing  to  the  prices 
of  both  lead  and  silver.  Teel  and  Poe  have  a  very  fine  body  of  ore  at  this  time  and 
the  surprise  is  also  in  bonanza.  We  are  not  taking  out  any  ore  at  this  time,  as  wo 
are  sinking  our  shaft  another  150  feet.    Our  mill  has  been  running  steadily,  however. 
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for  the  past  year,  and  it  is  probably  the  most  saccessful  plant  in  th^  Territory  for  the 
treatment  of  ores  of  this  class  by  milling. 

Lake  Valley  has  not  had  so  large  an  output  as  laHt  year,  but  has  done  well;  it  is 
more  than  paying  all  expenses,  and  much  exploration  work  has  been  done.  In  Her- 
mosa  I  found  that  there  is  about  the  usual  tonnage ;  and  a  new  concentrating  plant 
is  erected  near  the  Palomas  Chief  and  Pelican. 

Of  conrHe  the  bright  particular  stars  in  the  sky  a$  this  time  are  the  mines  at  White 
Oaks  that  produce  gold  only,  and  also  the  Hillsboro  gold  mines  that  have  attracted 
especial  attention. 

I  Iiave  made  two  reports  this  summer  for  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  on  the  proposition 
to  extend  the  railroad  into  the  Black  Range  both  fromr  Magdalena  and  Lake  Valley, 
lam  satisfied  that  if  money  was  not  so  hard  to  get  the  additional  branches  that  are 
so  badly  needed  would  be  built. 

The  following  description  of  a  new  process  of  treating  ores,  now  be- 
ing introduced  at  Albuquerque  by  Hon.  E.  S.  Stover,  is  of  interest.  I 
am  indebted  to  W.  S.  Burke,  secretarj'^of  the  Albuquerque  Commercial 
Club,  for  the  facts : 

An  experiment  is  now  being  tried  at  Albuquerque  with  a  newly-invented  process 
for  the  treatment  of  certain  classes  of  ores  which  are  found  in  large  quantities  in 
many  parts  of  the  Territory,  and  this  experiment,  if  it  proves  successful,  as  now 
seeiQS  to  be  almost  assured,  will  have  a  very  great  influence  upon  the  mining  inter- 
ests of  New  Mexico. 

In  nearly  aU  of  the  camps  are  large  bodies  of  ore  carrying  more  or  less  of  the  pre- 
cious metal,  but  so  combined  with  other  substances  as  to  make  their  treatment  so 
difficolt  and  expensive  by  the  ordinary  method  that  there  is  little  or  no  margin  of 
profit  left  for  the  miner.  By  the  new  process  it  is  claimed  that  these  rebellions 
©res  can  be  worked  more  cheaply  than  free  ores  can  be  treated  by^  smelting.  The 
method  pursued  is  to  pulverize  the  ore,  subject  the  pulp  to  an  electric  bath,  and  then 
collect  tne  precious  metals  by  amalgamation.  The  process  is  very  simple  and  inex- 
pensive. The  mill  is  just  being  started,  and  will  not  be  prepared  to  work  ore  in 
qnantities  for  a  week  or  ten  days;  but  various  experiments  made  with  small  lots 
have  all  proved  successful,  «and  the  gold  and  sliver  saved  so  thoroughly  that  assays 
of  the  "tailings"  have  failed  to  show  a  trace.  If  the  new  process  stands  the  test  of 
practical  operation  it  will  make  a  revolution  in  our  mining  affairs  and  will  make 
profitable  tne  working  of  hundreds  of  lodes  in  various  parts  of  the  Territory  which 
are  now  practically  valueless  by  reason  of  the  difficulty  and  expense  attending  the 
treatment  by  fire  process. 

COAL. 

Coal  mining  continues  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  industries  of 
the  Territory.  It  is  carried  on  very  extensively  at  Blossburg,  near 
Baton;  at  Amargo,  in  Eio  Arriba  County;  at  Gallup,  and  at  Cerrillos, 
and  to  a  smaller  extent  in  a  number  of  other  localities.  The  mines  at 
(*arthage,  which  have  been  extensively  worked  for  many  years,  are 
almost  entirely  closed,  and  many  buildings  there  have  been  moved  to 
Oerrillos.  The  latter  has  become  the  most  imi)ortant  point  in  this  busi- 
ness in  the  Southwest.  The  owners  of  the  great  coal  tracts  in  the 
winity  have  combined  all  interests,  and  in  connection  with  the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  and  Santa  F^  Eailroad  Company  are  building  many  miles 
of  branch  railroad  to  connect  the  various  mines  with  the  main  line. 
There  is  every  prospect  that  the  output  of  their  locality  in  the  year 
181^  will  be  far  larger  than  has  ever  been  known  in  any  part  of  the 
Territory  before. 

Mr.  J.  O.  Spears,  recently  appointed  coal-mine  inspector  by  the 
President,  furnishes  the  following  information  with  regard  to  the  mines 
at  (Gallup.  These  are  situated  near  the  Arizona  line,  and  the  shipments 
are  nearly  all  to  the  Pacific  slope. 

In  1891  at  all  the  Gallnp  mines  combined  (eight  mines)  12,925  railroad  cars  of  coal 
▼ere  produced,  each  car  containing  20  tons,  making  a  total  of  258,500  tons.  The 
nntpQt  would  have  been  much  larger  had  the  mines  been  worked  steadily,  but  nnfor- 
tonately  three  of  the  Aztec  Coal  Company's  minf^  were  closed  on  account  of  the 
strikes/ from  :May  9, 1891,  to  about  the  last  of  July,  1891.  For  the  same  cause  the 
tiallap  Coal  C'ompany's  mines  were  closed  one  month  and  the  Black  Diamond  Coal 
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Company's  mines  were  closed  one  month.  I  may  add  that  most  of  the  mines  did 
not  work  more  than  three-quarter  time  from  January  1,  1891  ^  up  to  the  date  of  the 
strike^  and  about  the  same  ratio  after  the  strike  was  settled  in  1891. 

From  January  1,  1892,  down  to  and  including  July  31,  1892,  there  were  shipped 
from  all  the  mines  combined  7,810  railroad  cars  of  20  tons  each,  making  a  total 
of  156,200  tons.  Out  of  the  7,810  cars  produced,  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad 
bought  6,061  cars ;  the  remaining  1,749  sold  in  northern  and  southern  California 
and  All)uquoTque,  and  along  the  line  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad. 

The  production  was  as  follows: 


Company. 


Creflcent 

Caledonia. . 
Dnncauuon 
Eureka 


Railroad  '  Commer- 
ooal.      I  cial  coal. 


5. 813  1, 285 

748  367 

2 

30 


Beacon  Hill 75 


The  figures  given  do  not  include  coal  consumed  in  the  town  of  Gallup  or  at  the 
mines,  but  we  can  safely  count  that  at  1,000  tons  per  month  more.  I  will  further 
state  that  the  mines  have  only  worked  about  3|  days  per  week,  on  an  average,  since 
January  1.  1892,  with  the  exception  of  the  Caleaonia  mine,  which  has  averaged 
about  4  davs  per  week  since  January  1,  1892.  The  reaion  assigned  for  this  slack- 
/  ness  in  work  is  sharj)  comnetition  with  British  Columbia  coal  in  California  and  the 
high  freight  rates  from  Gallup  to  California. 

Coal  is  sold  to  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company  at  the  mine  at  $1.38 
per  ton.  Commercial  coal  in  Gallup  is  delivered  at  $3  per  ton.  Miners  receive  70 
cents  per  ton  for  mining.     Day's  wages  around  mines  are  from  $2  to  $3  ])er  day. 

There  has  been  no  new  mine  opened  in  1892.  On  January  15,  1892,  the  Callup 
Coal  Company,  the  Black  Diamond  Coal  Company,  and  the  Aztec  Coal  Company 
consolidated,  and  are  now  known  as  the  Crescent  Coal  Company,  and  they  control 
all  the  mines  at  Gallup  but  the  Caleftonia,  Beacon  Hill^  tvnd  Eureka. 

« 

FORESTS  AND  LUMBER. 

Our  forest  products  are  destined  to  increase  in  importance  as  the 
years  go  by.  The  business  has  not  materially  changed  since  my  last 
report,  except  that  the  work  on  the  vast  tract  purchased  by  the  Mitch- 
ell Brothers  from  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Eailroad  Company,  and  sit- 
uated in  Valencia  and  Bernalillo  counties,  has  actually  commenced. 
Begarding  their  operations  Mr.  Fitz  Gerald,  the  manager,  makes  the 
following  statement: 

Our  mills  are  only  partially  completed.  We  have  now  in  operation  a  sawmill 
with  an  annual  capacity  of  30,000,000  feet.  A  planing  mill  with  improved  ma- 
chinery of  all  kinds  used  in  that  branch  of  the  lumber  business  is  in  course  of  con- 
struction. A  railroad  9  miles  in  len>^th  is  completed  into  the  timber;  from  that 
point  logs  are  trunsfeiTed  to  the  mill,  which  is  located  on  the  main  line  of  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Pacific  Railroad,  125  miles  west  from  Albuquerque.  As  you  already  are 
aware,  we  have  an  almost  unlimited  supply  of  timber  suitable  for  all  classes  of  build- 
ing material  and  all  grades  known  by  the  trade.  The  amount  of  lumber  manufac- 
tured in  the  last  year  was  of  little  consequence,  the  mill  having  just  fairly  started. 
Aa  the  demand  for  our  product  increases  we  expect  to  enlarge  our  capacity. 

The  amount  of  lumber  cut  on  the  Petaca  grant  during  the  year  was 
3,000,000  feet.  On  the  Tierra  Amarilla  grant  the  amount  was  15,000,000 
feet,  which  was  sawed  by  three  miHs.  The  product  of  the  vicinity  of 
Catskill  and  otlier  points  mentioned  in  previous  reports  is  virtually  un- 
changed. There  is  a  probability  that  the  vast  forests  on  the  Oebolleta 
grant,  which  are  unsurpassed  elsewhere,  will  shortly  be  made  the  source 
of  a  large  production. 

NEW  INDUSTEIES. 

Various  new  branches  of  manufacture  have  been  introduced  recently^ 
but  I  will  only  refer  to  two:   (1)  the  preparation  of  an  extract  of 
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canaigre  for  tanning;  (2)  the  manufacture  of  firebrick,  tiling,  sewer- 
pipe,  etc.,  at  Socorro 

In  relation  to  the  former,  the  following  statement  from  C.  B.  Allaire, 
president  of  the  Tanning  Extract  Company  of  Peoria,  who  are  oper- 
ating at  Deming,  will  be  found  to  be  of  much  interest.  Its  description 
of  the  method  of  raising  the  canaigre  is  of  particular  practical  impor- 
tance.   It  is  dated  at  j5eming,  N.  Mex.,  and  reads  as  follows: 

We  are  erecting  at  thU  place  a  factory  74  by  250  foet,  partly  one  story  and  partly 
tvo  stones,  for  the  mauiifactare  of  an  extract  from  the  tnbern  of  the  canaij^e  root 
(Samex  himenocephalam),  to  be  used  for  tanning  purposes.     We  expect  to  ex])oi-t 
osr  entire  product  to  England^  becaime  freights  are  cheaper  from  here  to  Liverpool 
tlwn  from  here  to  New  York  city  or  Boston,  and  because  Europe  is  not  so  well  snp- 
plie^l  with  tanning  materials  as  America.     This  product  is  used  only  for  light  leather, 
eoch  aR  goat,  sheep,  kid,  dongola  calf,  etc.,  and  does  not  coine  into  competition 
with  oak  and  hemlock  extracts,  which  are  cheaper  and  are  usfed  for  heavy  leather, 
SBcb  as  sole,  harness,  etc.     Our  present  capacity  is  about  30  tons  of  green  or  undried 
root  per  day,  which  should  make  about  5  tons  of  extract  of  a  consistence  about  like 
potty,  dry  enough  to  ship  in  sacks.     We  do  not  expect  to  be  able  to  secure  enough 
root  from  the  natural  growth  that  is  available  to  run  us  continuously  for  the  tirst 
three  years.     At  the  ruling  freight  rates  we  can  not  afford  to  ship  root  to  this  fac- 
tory outside  of  a.radius  of  about  100  miles  by  rail  and  a  le.ss  distance,  siiy  20  miles, 
by  wagon.     To  meet  this  deficieucy  and  to  provide  for  a  steady  supply  of  the  raw 
material  near  at  hand  we  are  clearinj?  and  planting  about  1,000  acres  this  season  of 
selected  saudj  bottom  land  suitable  for  this  plant,  and  expect  to  have  at  the  end  of 
three  years  a  crop  of  from  5  to  10  tons  per  acre  without  irrigation,  and  we  shall  do 
the  same  iu  1893  and  1894,  eventually  having  3,000  acres  in  cultivation  near  at  hand» 
which  we  t^timate  will  keep  us  continuously  supplied  with  raw  material. 

If  this' experiment  is  a  success  we  shall  be  able  to  demonstrate  to  landowners  in 
this  arid  region  that  they  can  raise  a  valuable  commercial  crop  without  irrigation 
where  irrigation  Lh  imprsicticahle ;  that  has  an  eight  months'  planting  and  harvesting 
period;  that  is  not  subject  to  drought,  decay,  or  market  fluctuations,  and  that  will 
yield,  over  and  above  all  cost  for  labor,  seed,  etc.,  a  good  return  on  $50  per  acre  value 
of  the  laud,  and,  in  fact,  make  a  profitable  industry  where  now  they  have  absolutely 
nothing. 

Onr  method  of  planting  is  as  follows :  W^e  first  clear  the  laud  of  soap  weed,  willow,, 
and  me8(|nite.  Very  little  of  the  latter  grows  on  this  class  of  land.  The  cost  aver- 
ages about  $1  per  acre  over  and  above  the  value  of  the  fuel  obtained.  Sage  brush 
mmI  other  light  growths  are  left  on  the  land,  as  they  are  easily  plowecl  under.  Then 
we  put  on  a  12-inch  plow,  with  four  horses,  two  men,  and  three  boys.  The  plow  must 
have  a  side  and  well-curved  mold  board,  so  as  to  cover  well  the  preceding  furrow. 
One  man  drives  the  team,  the  other  guides  the  plow ;  one  boy  follows  the  plow  and 
picks  up  and  carries  to  be  deposited  at  the  end  of  the  furrow  any  natural  growth  of 
ruSaigre  that  may  be  turned  up ;  another  boy  follows  him  and  drops  into  the  bottonk 
of  the  fnrrow  small  rootA,  say  three-fourths  inch  in  diameter  and  less,  about  12  to  18 
inches  apart.  He  can  not  plant  as  fast  as  the  furrow  is  made,  so  that  it  takes  two 
boys  to  do  the  planting.  The  return  furrow  covers  the  first.,  and  this  process  is  con- 
ttnae<l  until  all  the  land  is  planted.  We  plant  about  6  inches  deep. 
The  cost  of  clearing,  plowing,  and  planting,  etc.,  is  as  follows: 

Clearing  2i  acres $2. 50' 

Two  men  and  two  teams,  per  day 7. 60" 

Three  boya  per  day,  50  cents  each 1. 50 

Seed2iacre«,  ^  per  ton 2.50^ 

14.00 
Cost  per  acre 5. 67 

If  we  add  t<>  this  $5  per  acre  for  harvesting  we  have  a  total  cost  of  $9.67  per  acre 
chargeable  to  the  crop,  the  $1  for  clearing  being  considered  a  permanent  iiuprov6- 
ni^t  to  the  land  and  no  labor  being  required  for  cultivation  during  the  growth  of 
the  crop.  At  the  lowest  estimate  of  5  tons  to  the  acre,  which  is  at  present  worth 
IB  per  Uni  at  the  factory,  we  have  a  net  prtiBt  of  $20.33  per  acre  over  and  above  all 
*'**«t  for  plowing,  planting,  seed,  and  harvesting  the  crop.  This  is  equal  to  10  per 
'■^t  retnni  per  aimum  on  a  valuation  of  S68  dollars  per  acre  for  the  land,  three 
yearw*  use  of  the  land  being  required  to  mature  a  croji. 

Naturally  a  farmer  w^ould  plant  one-third  of  his  land  each  year  and  so  secure  a 
ir^alar  annual  income. 

It  is  no!  a  part  of  our  i>oiJicy  to  engage  permanently  in  the  business  of  propagat- 
ing this  plant,  bat  we  find  the  people  here  skeptical  as  to  the  profit  of  engaging  in 
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this  industry  and  we  have  thought  it  necessary  to  make  a  practical  demonstration 
of  the  actual  cost  and  method  of  operation  and  the  result  to  be  obtained. 

We  have  found  much  diflSculty  in  securing  land  of  the  proi)er  character  near  or 
within  economical  hauling  distance  to  our  factory.  We  hare  leased  some  from 
owners,  probably  enoU|<h  for  this  season's  operations;  but  moat  of  the  land  suitable 
for  our  purpose  is  not  lit  for  homest^^ads,  can  not  be  irrigated,  and  is  not  subject  to 
•desert  entry,  or  rather  title  can  not  be  perfected,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  legal  and 
honorable  method  by  which  the  use  of  this  land  can  be  acquired  for  the  prosecution 
of  our  experiment,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  some  legislation  was  desirable  in  a  case 
of  this  kind  by  which  parties  of  a  responsible  character  might  acquire  a  lease  from 
the  Government  for  a  period  of  years  of  a  reasonable  amount  of  land  under  proper 
bonds  or  restrictions. 

It  is  not  feasible  to  build  factories  at  various  points,  as  it  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  find  iu  this  Territory  an  abundance  of  water  of  the  proper  character. 

The  product  being  of  such  a  delicate  nature  the  most  careful  manipulation  is  nec- 
essary, and  the  presence  of  a  trace  of  alkali,  iron,  or  other  contamination  in  the 
water  would  be  disastrous. 

F.  W.  Gallagher,  manager  of  the  Socorro  Fire  Clay  Compauy,  writes 
as  follows  regarding  their  enterprise: 

In  the  San  Felicita  Mountains  east  of  Socorro,  this  company  has  its  fire  clay  prop- 
ertiea ;  which  com^ists  of  different  grades  of  fire  clay  in  thick  strata,  the  entire  bed 
as  far  as  explored  beiug  20  feet  in  thickness.  In  addition  to  the  above  it  has  in  the 
Socorro  Mountains  very  extensive  deposits  of  kaolin  and  sanodin,  both  of  which 
materials  are  used  in  manufacturing  pottery.  The  company  has  als(»  in  the  Socorro 
Mountains  extensive  beds  of  red  clay  and  white  clay  for  the  manufacture  of  pressed 
and  common  brick.  The  purpose  of  the  company,  in  time,  in  addition  to  fine  and  com- 
mon brick  which  are  now  being  manufactured,  is  to  extend  their  works  to  include 
the  manufacture  of  pottery  of  common  and  higher  grades,  sewer  pipe,  tiling,  etc. 

It  is  proper  to  add  that  this  company  has  already  very  extensive 
works  and  is  actively  engaged  in  its  business. 

TERRITORIAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  four  institutions  established  by  the  legislature  of  1889,  the 
agricultural  college  at  Las  Oruees,  the  school  of  mines  at  Socorro,  the 
university  at  Albuquerque,  and  the  insane  asylum  at  Las  Vegas,  all 
have  now  beautiful  stnictures,  either  occupied  or  ready  for  occupancy. 
The  deaf  and  dumb  asylum  at  Santa  Fe  is  located  in  a  rented  building, 
but  no  doubt  will  be  provided  with  permanent  quarters  by  the  next 
legislature. 

At  the  school  of  mines,  the  laboratory  building,  which  includes  reci- 
tation rooms  and  will  be  sufficient  for  all  purposes  for  many  years,  is 
•completed,  and  is  a  most  substantial  and  well-arranged  structure.  Its 
construction  has  exhausted  all  the  available  funds,  so  that  the  institu- 
tion can  not  be  oper.ed  until  additional  legislative  action  is  had. 

The  university  building  is  completed  and  is  an  imposing  edifice.  The 
regents  in  charge  of  this  institution  very  wisely  determined  to  inaugu- 
rate its  work  by  opening  a  normal  school,  which  was  continued  through 
the  whole  of  the  past  summer  and  achieved  a  marked  success.  Owing 
to  the  distance  of  the  university  building  from  the  city,  the  school  was 
held  in  the  academy  belonging' to  the  New  West  commission.  A  very 
thorough  course,  in  all  the  branches  required  by  law  for  a  first  grade 
county  certificate,  was  given.  At  the  beginning  there  were  two  teach- 
•ers  and  about  twenty-five  pupils,  but  the  att-endance  increased  so  rap- 
idly that  soon  a  third  teacher  ha&  to  be  employed,  and  during  the  term 
seventy-five  pupils  were  enrolled.  The  regular  college  courses  of  study 
will  commence  at  the  university  this  fall;  normal  instruction,  which  is 
much  needed  iu  New  Mexico,  being  made  a  conspicuous  feature. 

The  university  received  the  proceeds  of  a  tax  of  two-fifths  of  a  mill, 
amounting  to  about  $14,000  each  year.    The  total  recx^ipts  to  August 
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2, 1892,  were  $35,964.48.    The  entire  expenses  of  the  building,  includ- 
ing furnace,  improvement  of  grounds,  etc.,  was  $32,672.73. 

The  agricultural  college,  located  at  Las  Oruces,  was  first  opened  to 
students  in  a  rented  building,  January  21,  1890. 

The  erection  of  a  coDege  building  was  begun  about  May  1  of  the  same 
year,  and  the  building  was  first  occupied  by  the  college  about  February 
1,  1891.  It  is  a  substantial,  two-story,  brick  structure,  with  stone 
fouodation  and  basement.  It  contains  fourteen  rooms,  and  with  heat- 
ing apparatus  and  furniture  cost  about  $25,000. 

At  the  present  time  tlie  building  is  well  furnished  with  modern  school 
fiimitiire.  Its  library  occui)ies  a  large  room  ^hich  also  serves  as  the 
<iffiee  of  the  college  clerk  and  the  study  room  for  the  college  students. 
The  library  contains  1,500  volumes,  including  several  sets  of  cyclopedias, 
various  dictionaries,  and  a  large  number  of  books  of  reference,  besides 
a  weU  selected  library  of  general  literature.  The  reading  room  is  also 
supplied  with  many  leading  magazines  and  periodicals. 

The  various  departments  of  the  college  are  supplied  with  good  ap- 
paratiis  appropriate  to  their  needs;  in  short,  the  equipment  is  such  as 
to  furnish  first-class  facilities  for  obtaining  a  practical  education  ac- 
<'ording  to  the  purposes  of  the  institution. 

The  experiment  station  is  being  managed  in  accordance  with  i  he  pro- 
visions of  the  act  creating  it.  A  fine  experimental  fruit  orchard  and 
vineyard  will  soon  come  into  bearing,  and  the  results  will  be  given  to 
the  people  in  bulletins,  of  which  seven  have  already  been  i)ublished. 
The  various  small  grains,  including  400  varieties  of  wheat  just  liar- 
. vested  show  astonishing  results  with  little  irrigation  under  intelligent 
treatment. 

The  faculty  having  charge  of  the  college  and  the  experiment  station 
consists  of  the  president  of  the  college  and  director  of  the  station, 
vseven  professors,  two  instructors,  four  assistants,  one  librarian  and  clerk. 
The  college  ()ffer8  to  students  four  courses  of  instruction,  besides  a 
preparatory  school;  the  courses  are  agriculture  and  science,  mechani- 
cal engineering,  civil  engineering,  and  classical  and  scientific. 

During  the  year  closing  June  1,  1892,  the  enrollment  of  students  was 

ajifollow^s:  In  th«  preparatory  school,  105;  in  the  freshman  class,  15; 

in  the  sophomore  class,  13 ;  and  in  the  junior  class,  1.    Tuition  is  free,  ex- 

<ept  an  entrance  fee  of  $3  per  annum.    Text-books  are  loaned  to  students. 

The  revenue  is  derived  from  the  following  sources: 

(1)  From  the  Territorv  one-fifth  mill  tax  which  yields  annually  about 
*7,000. 

(2)  From  the  United  States,  under  act  of  1890,  for  yeat  1892,  $17,000. 
This  sum  is  to  be  increased  annually  by  the  sum  of  $1,000  until  the  an- 
nual appropriation  reaches  $25,000. 

(3)  From  the  United  States,  under  act  of  1887  for  support  of  agri- 
t'oltural  experiment  station,  annually  $15,000. 

(4)  From  entrance  fees  and  products  sold  from  the  farm,  an  uncertain 
mm, 

Tlie  second  and  third  sums  are  appropriated  for  specific  purposes 
and  can  not  be  used  "for  the  purchase,  repair,  erection  or  preservation 
of  any  building,"  except  5  per  cent  annually  of  the  $15,000. 

The  theory  of  the  Government  is  that  the  State  or  Territory  must 
famish  the  educational  plant,  if  the  United  States  furnishes  these  en- 
dowments.    This  seems  reasonable  and  just. 

The  great  ueed  of  this  college  is  more  buildings.  Buildings  are 
aecded  for  carpenter  and  blacksmith  shops,  and  a  foundry  for  the  me- 
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cliauical  department;  for  a  suitable  chemical  laboratory  aud  for  a 
boarding  hadl. 

The  insane  asylum  is  a  beautiful  building  on  the  avenue  leading  from 
Las  Vegas  to  the  Hot  Springs.  Its  history  and  present  condition  may 
be  stilted  as  follows : 

The  board  of  directors  organized  January  31, 1890,  the  directors  then 
being  Hon.  L.  Bradford  Prince,  ex  officio  member,  William  A.  Vincent, 
Lorenzo  Lopez,  Eussell  Marey,  Joseph  B.  Watrous,  and  Benigno  Romero, 
electing  Hon.  William  A.  Vincent,  president;  Hon.  Lorenzo  Lopez, 
vice-president,  and  Don  Benigno  Romero,  secretary  and  treasurer. 
Subsequently  Mr.  Watr6u8  resigned  and  Carl  W.  Wihlenstein  took  his 
place  April  13,  1891;  Judge  Vincent  resigned  and  Hon.  K.  V.  Lon^ 
took  his  pliice  June  20,  1891;  Mr.  Marcy  left  the  Territory  and  Dr,  Em- 
mett  C.  Chapman  succeeded  bim  July  18, 1892. 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  means  with  which  to  build  the  directors  could 
do  little  during  1890  except  to  inform  themselves  as  far  as  possible  of 
the  methods  employed  in  other  institutions.  Early  in  1891  the  legisla- 
ture authorized  the  issue  of  $25,000  of  Territorial  bonds,  the  proceeds 
of  which  were  to  be  used  towards  the  construction  of  the  asylum,  and 
the  board  then  advertised  for  plans  and  specifications.  Sixteen  plans 
were  submitted  by  various  architects,  and  after  careful  consideration 
the  plans  submitted  by  Messrs.  Kirchner  &  Kirchner,  architects  of 
Denver  and  St.  Louis,  were,  on  April  13, 1891,  adopted  by  the  directors, 
and  at  the  same  meeting  it  was  determined  to  advertise  for  bids  for 
the  construction  of  the  building. 

Messrs.  Hill  &  Cavanangh  being  the  lowest  bidders,  the  contract , 
was  awarded  to  them,  and  by  slight  change  in  material  the  cost  was 
reduced  to  $34,250.    The  contractors  proceeded  with  reasonable  expe- 
dition, and  on  March  1,  1892,  delivered  the  building  to  the  directors, 
fully  completed. 

The  board  selecte^d  C  C.  Gordon,  m.  d.,  of  Las  Vegas,  medical  super- 
intendent, April  11, 189J,  and  after  consulting  with  him,  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  make  further  provisions  for  the  violent  insane,  and  accord- 
ingly six  additional  cells  have  been  constructed,  which  are  now  com- 
pleted, to  provide  for  such  patients.  The  total  co«t  of  these  cells  i» 
9490.    They  are  secure,  well  ventilated,  and  comfortable. 

The  building  is  four  stories  high,  including  bavsement,  is  constructed 
of  native  white  sandstone  and  trimmed  with  red  stone  of  the  same 
quality,  with  tin  roof,  and  one  large  and  two  small  towers.  It  contains 
fifty-seven  rooms,  including  two  large  sun  rooms,  and  is  sufficient  to 
accommodate  |>ue  hundred  patients.  The  board  adopted  the  cottage 
plan  of  construction,  and  the  building  completed  is  one  of  a  series 
which  may,  as  public  need  requires,  be  erected.  The  grounds  are  well 
and  securely  fenced.  The  legislative  assembly  of  1889  provided  that 
the  asylum  should  be  constructed  on  grounds  te  be  conveyed  to  the 
Territory  by  Benigno  Komero,  and  accordingly  Mr.  Romero  selected 
and  conveyed  a  tract  of  5  acres  about  1  mile  from  Las  Vegas,  on  the 
boulevard  leading  to  the  Hot  Springs,  on  which  grounds  the  building 
is  constructed. 

Since  the  completion  of  the  building  the  board  has  purchased  all 
necessary  furniture,  and  has  increased  the  water  supply  and  the  facili- 
ties for  extinguishing  fire.  It  is  projwsed  to  open  the  asylum  on  Novem- 
ber 1,  and  it  could  have  been  opened  as  early  as  August  1  but  for  the 
absence  of  iiinds  with  which  to  conduct  it. 

.  The  total  amount  of  money  received  has  been  $42,150,  being  $25,244 
from  proceeds  of  bonds  and  $16,906  from  taxes.    The  total  cost  of  the 
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bailding,  fencing,  well,  etc.,  has  been  $38,378,  and  of  furniture  Jl,572. 
The  asylum  is  insured  for  $27,000. 

The  school  tor  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Santa  Fe,  while  in  its  infancy, 
has  become  a  gratifying  success  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Lars  M.  Lar- 
son, himself  a  deaf  mute.  During  the  year  8  pupils  were  boarded  and 
iDstructed  at  the  school,  and  one  graduated  after  passing  the  whole 
coarse  of  study.  Mr.  Larson  reported  that  there  are  35  deaf  and  dumb 
children  in  the  Territory  and  30  blind  ones,  so  that  increased  accom- 
modations will  have  to  be  provided  by  the  next  legislature. 

PENITENTIARY. 

The  Territorial  penitentiaiy  at  Santa  Fe  was  never  in  better  condition 
than  at  present.  The  board  of  commissioners  consists  of  J.  W.  Dwyer, 
chairman;  N.  B.  Laughlin,  secretary,  Thomas  D.  Burns,  Justo  R. 
Arniijo,  Ambrosio  Pino,  J.  R.  De  Mier,  and  A.  L,  Branch,  buring  the 
year  Messrs.  Burns  and  De  Mier  resigned,  and  Thomas  McQuiston 
and  Howard  H.  Betts  were  appointed  in  their  places.  Col.  J.  F. 
Chavez  resigned  as  superintendent  on  November  2,  1891,  and  J.  R. 
De  Mier  was  elected  to  his  place  May  2,  1892.  During  the  interim 
Col.  E.  H.  Bergman  was  acting  superintendent. 

Prisoners  Jnlv  I,  1891 1*43 

Received  to  July  1,  1892 85 

228 

Discharged  dnrin^  the  year 84 

Kscaped  during  th«  year 6 

Died  daring  the  year 1 

91 

Total  iiamber 137 

Tnited  States  priaoners : 

Number  .July  1,  1891 21 

Received  to  July  1,  1892 28 

49 
Ducharged  during  the  year •. 33 

Total,  July  1,  1892 16 

Superintendent  De  Mier  says: 

Since  I  took  charge  I  have  been  ably  assisted  by  Mr.  P.  J.  Barber,  who  has  been 
€oimect«i  with  the  prison  for  tive  years^  fining  all  positions  from  guard  to  his  pres- 
ent position  a8  assistant  superintendent.  With  my  experience  gained  as  an  officer 
ID  tii«  southern  Illinois  penitentiary  and  Mr.  Barber's  long  experience  here,  I  can 
trnly  say  we  have  a  model  institution.  The  bnildings  are  being  put  in  thorough 
repair;  the  yard  around  the  boiler  house  is  being  turned  into  lawn,  and  will  be 
planted  with  shrubbery  this  fall.  We  will  this  month  begin  the  erection  of  a  brick 
*ftll  20  feet  high  around  the  grounds,  and  lumber  is  ordered  for  the  erection  of  a 
large  two-story  brick  building,  which  we  hope  to  have  completed  bv  January  1,  if 
Tke  weather  permits.  The  inmates  are  well  fed  and 'clothed.  No  sickness  prevails, 
^xci'pt  in  one  or  two  chronic  casos.  The  discipline  is  good,  luid,  with  a  good,  efficient 
tet  of  officers,  everything  moves  in  perfect  unison. 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

The  penitentiary,  agricultnral  college,  university,  school  of  mines,  and 
insane  asylum  have  been  referred  to  under  appropriate  heads.  The  pal- 
are  is  used  substantially  as  reported  last  year;  the  governor's  ancient 
meption  room,  and  the  historical  rooms  being  visited  by  hundreds  of 
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tourists.  It  is  certainly  the  most  interesting,  as  it  is  the  most  historic^ 
public  building  in  the  United  States. 

On  the  evening  of  May  12  a  great  calamity  occurred  in  the  burning 
of  the  capitol  building.  It  was  discovered  at  about  8  o'clock,  when  a 
small  flame  was  seen  in  one  of  the  domes,  and  shortly  afterward  a- 
similar  Are  appeared  in  the  other  dome.  Subsequent  investigation 
showed  that  it  was  undoubtedly  the  work  of  an  incendiary,  as  the  two 
points  at  which  the  flames  flrst  appeared  were  separated  by  a  substan- 
tial brick  partition.  Owing  to  an  entire  lack  of  water  pressure  on  the 
capitol  grounds,  although  the  service  was  excellent  in  other  parts  of 
the  city,  it  was  impossible  even  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  flames,, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  combustible  portion  of  the  building  wa» 
destroyed.  Most  of  the  fiirniture  and  all  of  the  documents,  archives,, 
etc.,  were  saved. 

The  building  was  one  of  great  beauty  as  well  as  utUity.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  suggest  any  respect  in  which  it  could  be  improved,  and  its 
decoration  was  in  exquisite  taste,  both  within  and  without.  The  loss, 
is  a  sad  one,  especially  as  the  commission  in  charge,  for  want  of  funds^ 
had  not  secured  insurance.  Nothing  has  yet  been  done  as  to  its  res- 
toration, as  an  appropriation  will  be  necessary;  but  the  grounds,  with 
their  beautiful  stone  fences  and  shade  trees,  are  uninjured,  and  the 
fcfundation  of  the  building  is  intact;  and  these,  together  with  the  large 
amount  of  stone  and  other  material  procured  from  the  ruins,  will  tend 
to  lessen  the  cost  of  the  restoration  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 

MILITARY  POSTS. 

In  my  last  report  I  referred  to  the  withdrawal  of  troops  from  F<»rt 
Union  and  Fort  Marcy  (Santa  Fe),  and  urged  their  restoration  to  the 
latter  post.  The  reasons  making  this  almost  necessary,  from  a  civil 
point  of  view,  appeared  to  me  very  strong.  After  stating  the  facts 
and  urging  some  action  on  the  subject  by  letter,  1  proceeded  to  Wash- 
ington to  lay  the  facts  before  the  proper  authorities,  and  the  result 
was  the  reoccupation  of  the  x)ost,  by  order  of  the  President,  in  Decem- 
ber last.  I  can  not  properly  speak  of  this  subject  without  expressing- 
the  obligations  of  our  people  to  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  their  ready  appreciation  of  the  necessities  of  the  situation 
and  their  prompt  action  in  bringing  about  the  return  of  the  troops  at 
a  time  when  the  highest  military  authorities  were  opposed  to  it  from 
an  army  standpoint.  Since  that  time  the  position  of  Secretary  of  War 
has  been  filled  by  a  gentlemen  very  familiar  with  New  Mexico  and  her 
needs,  who  is  disposed  to  increase  the  force  at  this  post  rather  than  to 
reduce  it. 

The  other  posts — at  Fort  Wingate,  Fort  Bayard,  and  Fort  Stanton — 
remain  pra<;tically  unchanged  from  their  condition  a  year  ago. 

'       RAILROADS. 

!No  completed  railroad  has  been  added  during  this  year  to  the  mile- 
age reported  in  1891.  The  total  length  tlien  existing  was  1,415.45 
miles.  The  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  is  building  an 
extensive  system  of  short  roaids  into  the  coal  region  south  of  Cerrillos, 
the  junction  with  the  main  line  being  at  Waldo  Station.  These  will 
aggregate  more  than  70  miles  in  length  when  completed. 

The  railroad  described  in  my  last  report,  which  is  to  be  erected  south- 
erly from  Deming  into  Mexico,  has  not  yet  been  constructed,  the  work 
having  been  delayed  by  difterences  among  the  capitalists  interested. 
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The  contemplated  extension  of  the  Santa  Fe  Southern  Ealhroad  fromi 
Santa  Fe  to  CerriDos  has  also  been  postponed  to  a  more  "  convenient 
season." 

The  two  projects  which  are  attracting  most  attention  at  present  are* 
the  Denver  and  El  Paso  Short  Line  and  a  road  from  Burango  through 
San  Juan  County,  in  a  southeasterly  direction,  to  connect  with  t^e- 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Bailroad  at  Albuquerque,  Bernalillo, 
or  Algodones.  The  latter  is  essential  to  the  advancement  of  San  Juan 
County,  whose  products  require  an  outlet,  and  wiU  open  a  very  inter- 
esting country  in  the  vicinity  of  Jemez. 

The  most  important  enterprise  awaiting  realization  is  officially  known 
as  the  Denver  and  El  Paso  Independent  Eailroad. 

Under  the  above  name  a  company  was  organized  recently  in  Denver,. 
Qfider  the  laws  of  Colorado,  with  main  offices  in  that  city,  to  build  a 
standard-gauge  railroad  from  Trinidad,  Colo.,  via  Las  Vegas  and  White* 
Oaks,  to  El  Paso,  Tex.,with  branches  and  with  telegraph  and  telephone 
lines.  They  have  completed  a  thorough  preliminary  survey  to.  White 
Oaks,  with  all  maps  and  profiles  and  estimates  of  cost  of  coujstructloQ. 
and  equipment. 

According  to  a  recent  -report,  the  language  of  which  I  quote,  it  is. 
designed  among  other  thingf 


To  connect  the  whole  Colorado  and  Rocky  Mountain  system  of  roads  with  Texas, 
aod  Old  Mexico  lines  at  El  Paso,  beginning  at  Trinidad,  by  the  shortest  and  cheap- 
est line  to  btdld  and  operate  and  maintain  that  can  ever  be  loca<ted  aaid  built  through^ 
Nev  Mexico. 

To  own  and  operate  on  a  large  scale,  by  the  Organization  of  a  fuel  company  in< 
conDeetion  with  the  railroad  company,  coal  mines  for  the  supply  of  the  rapidly  in- 
masing  demand  for  coke  and  coal  in  Texas  and  Old  Mexico. 

The  line  nins  over  a  pass  In  the  Raton  Range  that  aft'ords  ns  a.  much  lower  grade 
th»n  that  of  the  Santa  Fe  road,  and  without  a  tunnel,  from.  Trinidad  to  El  raso, 
^hiU  the  Santa  Fe  has  a  2,000-footi  tunnel  in  the  Raton  Mountains  over  that  range. 

The  line  iH  unusually  direct,  and  especially  so  for  a  mountain  country.  It  runs 
punllel  to  the  ranges,  and  as  it  runs  very  near  their  base  it  wil]  always  command 
the  traffic  of  tbe  mountains  and  the  valleys,  and  these  localities  furnish  nine-tentha 
oi  the  bujsinees^  the  coal,  the  timber,  farming,  and  the  water  supply. 

The  survey  made  by  Col.  McC'ricket  shows  the  distance  betweeu  Trinidad*  to  Laa» 
Vegas  to  be  154  miles,  with  suggested  changes  reducing  the  distance  to  147  miles. 
The  average  cost  per  mile  for  roadway  is  estimated  at  $13,066. 

Mr.  Horace  Ropes  made  the  survey  Irom  Las  Vegas  to  a  point  6  miles  south  of 
White  Oaks,  which  carries  the  liue  out  of  the  mountains  into  open  ground.  His 
latest  estimate  shows  an  average  cost  per  mile  for  roadway  and  equipment  in  A  1 
ityle  to  be  $16,000  and  the  distance  167  miles. 

The  distance  trom  White  Oaks  to  £1  Paso  as  previously  surveyed  is  144  miles,  over 
a  very  easy  and  inexpensive  line.  The  road  will  pass  through  great  coal  beds  on 
the  Maxwell  Grant  and  near  White  Oaks  and  immense  tracts  of  timber  in  Mora  and 
Liii(M>ln  counties.  \ 

There  are  extensive  marble  beds  of  various  kinds  on  the  line  and  within  easy 
Undling  distance  in  the  White  Oaks  country.  Situated  almost  immediately  on  the- 
«iLrTeyed  line  are  white  and  black  marble  beds,  and  near  Tularosa,  which  is  on  the 
b&e  some  distance  below  White  Oaks,  are  beautiful  oolitic  marbles,  and,  I  might 
»dd.  valuable  red  granite  ledges.  There  is  also  a  large  ledge  of  a  beautiful  blue- 
KkA  white  mottled  marble  in  the  vicinity  of  Nogal. 

The  immense  "dunes"  or  banks  of  gypsum,  covering  an  area  of  300 
Mjiiare  miles  at  least,  and  30  to  40  feet  high  above  general  level,  lie 
directly  along  the  line  of  the  road.  These  banks  are  in  finely  com- 
minuted states  pnre  and  cheap  to  handle,  and.  ^could  be  loaded  on  cars 
'»r.steiim,  for  $2  ])er  ear. 

The  great  soda  beds  are  in  close  proximity  to  the  line  in  the  vicinity 
of  Tulan>sa.     They  are  4  miles  long  and  a  mile  wide. 

Ill  additioTt  to  these  resources  the  country  to  be  opened  is  rich  in 
?*»1*1  and  silver,  lead,  copper,  and  iron  and  the  road  would  pass  a  vast 
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section  covered  with  cattle  ranches.  The  Taos  and  Pecos  valleys  wll 
be  reached,  and  altogether  it  may  truly  be  said  that  few  if  any  unoc- 
cupied portions  of  country  can  be  found  containing  so  many  elements 
of  profit  to  a  railroad. 

EDUCATION. 
PUBLIC     8CHOOL8, 

The  progress  of  public  education  during  the  past  year  is  extremely 
gratifying  and  has  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  hopes. 

The  new  laws  of  the  last  legislature  only  became  operative  in  a  prac- 
tical way  during  the  past  school  year,  but  every^rhere  there  is  a  great 
advance  in  all  respects.  Scores  of  schoolhouses  are  being  built,  many- 
being  beautiful  buildings  of  stone  or  brick.  The  grade  of  teachers  has 
been  elevated  in  all  quarters.  Financial  responsibility  is  being  en- 
forced, so  that  the  people  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  taxes  they  pay. 

The  statistics  which  are  appended  do  not  represent  this  general  im- 
provement to  any  fair  extent,  as  they  were  made  up  on  October  1, 1891, 
when  the  schools  had  not  yet  been  organized  in  many  places.  So  far 
as  they  go,  however,  they  are  much  more  accurate  than  those  previ- 
ously reported. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  report  of  Hon.  Amado  Chaves, 
superintendent  of  public  instmction,  made  December,  1891,  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  condition  of  educational  affairs;  but  great  advances 
have  been  made  since  that  time: 

The  last  legislative  assembly  of  the  Territory  passed  a  lawiestablishing  a  common- 
school  system  and  creating  the  office  of  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  This 
law  was  aiiproved  on  the  12th  day  of  February,  1891,  and  went  into  effect  immediately 
thereafter.  By  the-  provisions  of  this  law  a  Territorial  board  of  education  was 
created,  consisting  of  the  governor  of  the  T^erritory,  the  superintendent  of  jwiblic 
instniction,  the  presidents  of  the  university,  of  the  agricultural  college,  and  of  St. 
Michael  College.  Prior  to  that  time  there  liad  been  no  system  to  govern  our  com- 
mon schools,  if  common  schools  we  had,  and  the  money  collected  for  school  purposes 
was  simply  U8e<l  in  various  ways,  in  most  of  the  counties,  without  being  of  any  bene- 
fit to  the  children  throughout  the  Territory.  It  is  now  very  gratifying  indeed  to 
me  to  be  able  to  report  Siat  a  change  for  the  better  is  already  ap]>arent.  The  law 
has  not  been  in  operation  long  enough  to  show  its  effects  fully,  but  great  progress  is 
being  made  in  every  one  of  the  counties.  A  number  of  new  and  substantial  school- 
houses  have  been  erected,  better  teachers  have  been  eili ployed,  and  the  adoption  of 
a  uniform  series  of  books  has  improve<l  the  work,  also  reducing  the  expenses  consid- 
erably. In  several  of  the  counties,  bonds  have  been  issued  and  sold  for  the  erection 
of  new  schoolhonses. 

No  oi)position  has  been  encountered  in  any  part  of  the  Territory  in  the  niatter  of 
introducing  English-speaking  teachers  in  districts  where  heretofore  Spanish  alone 
had  been  taught.  In  this  connection,  1  have  to  say  that  it  is  very  pleasing  to  me  to 
be  able  to  state  from  personal  observation  that  the  greatest  interest  is  being  shown, 
in  the  Spanish-speaking  counties,  in  behalf  of  the  new  law,  which  requires  that  the 
English  language  shall  be  taught  in  all  the  common  schools  of  the  Territory. 

Lnder  the  provisions  of  the  present  law  no  person  can  teach  in  this  Territory  with- 
out being  in  lawful  possession  of  a  proper  certificate.  Such  a  certificate  is  issued 
only  to  persons  who  have  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  before  a  board  of  exam- 
iners composed  of  the  county  superintendent  and  of  two  leading  citizens  of  each 
county,  selected  and  appointed  by  the  district  judge.  The  result  of  this  provision 
has  been  that  every  one  of  the  common  schools  of  this  Territory  is  now  taught  by  a 
competent  teacher  well  versed  in  the  English  language  and  in  many  cases  in  both 
English  and  Spanish. 

llie  progress  that  is  being  made  by  the  native  children  is  satisfactory  in  the  high- 
est decree,  and  it  is  apparent  that  before  many  more  years  there  will  be  no  longer  a 
necessity  for  interpreters  i  n  our  courts  or  legislatures.  Educational  interest  is  on  the 
Increase'  in  all  parts  of  the  Territory  and,  by  improving  the  advantages  which  the 
new  law  gives  us,  a  good  business  education  is  within  the  reach  of  all  classes,  the 
rich  and  the  poor  alike. 
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The  foDowing  table  is  compiled  from  the  reports  of  county  superin- 
tendeots  made  October  1, 1891 : 


Co£nty. 


BmUUo 

Oatm , 

Cdtu 

A»mAo* 

Wdy 

^ast. 

UMOill 

Mcok 

Km  Arriba , 

Su Joan  

8«i 

Sism 

O  n  ■  ri  I  ■  II 

OOCOCTO  •-  • . 

Tm» 

Talenda... 

Totel 


1 


47 
4 
30 
81 
9 
24 
39 
44 
88 
20 
89 
23 
11 
47 
21 
87 


623 


Teachers. 


19 
3 

22 

9 

2 

9 

15 

30 

86 

8 

00 

8 

9 

29 

26 

2( 


306 


% 

'a 


17 
1 

19 
9 
7 
26 
20 
14 


10 
29 
3 
7 
13 
2 
9 


179 


o 
H 


36 
4 
41 
18 
9 
35 
35 
44 
36 
18 
89 
9 
16 
42 
28 
27 


487 


Enrollment 


% 


1,034 
165 
684 
331 
200 


1.554 
1,372 

262 
4,225 

236 


1,051 

760 

1,097 


14,011 


I 


591 
174 
030 
253 
187 
249 
387 
712 
864 
173 
3,481 
132 
330 
673 
219 
263 


8,588 


I 


1,625 
389 

1,214 
584 
337 
544 

.  809 

2.266 

1,736 
435 

7,706 
368 
553 

1,724 
970 

1.360 


Average  da&y  attend* 


ance. 


i 


784 
103 
5(>4 
174 
180 
214 
261 

1,100 
533 
188 

2,437 
154 
164 
621 
559 

1.086 


22.600   9,062 


8 

1 


t 


96 

360 

118 

147 

93 

300 

534 

349 

'  132 

1,720 

113 

113 

393 

361 

353 


5,378 


g 


1.077 
196 
854 

202 
337 
307 
501 

1,684 
882 
316 

4,157 
266 
277 

1,014 
040 

1,389 


14,435 


PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 


Th^^  is  little  change  amoii^  these  schools  daring  the  year.  As  a 
rale  they  are  supported  by  religious  denominations  or  societies. 

The  most  notable  exception  is  the  6oss  Military  Institute,  at  Boswell^ 
conducted  by  Col.  Eobert  S.  Goss.  This  is  a  boarding  school  for  boys, 
and,  UioQgh  located  at  a  point  75  miles  from  any  railroad,  yet  by  its  ex- 
cellence it  has  been  able  to  draw  students  from  long  distances.  It  is 
saocessfhl  even  beyond  the  expectations  of  its  founders. 

The  Christian  Brothers  (Eoman  Catholic)  continue  to  carry  on  their 
institutions  at  Santa  Fe,  Las  Yegas,  and  Bernalillo.  St.  Michael's  Col- 
lege, at  Santa  Fe,  deserves  special  mention,  as  it  was  the  pioneer  educa- 
tional institution  of  high  grade  in  theTerritory,  having  been  established 
in  1859.  It  is  entirely  self-supporting  and  new  buildings  have  been 
added  from  time  to  time  as  the  increase  in  students  required.  It  is 
nnder  the  official  charge  of  Brother  Botulph,  who  is  also  a  member  of 
the  Territorial  board  of  public  instruction.  Its  curriculum  embraces 
the  usual  preparatory  and  commercial  branches,  a^  well  as  French, 
Spanish,  Oerman,  drawing,  typewriting,  phonography,  telegraphy, 
chemistry,  assaying,  and  instrumental ,  music.  This  college  is  fre- 
quented by  students  not  only  from  the  Territory,  but  also  from  the 
adjoining  States  and  Territories  and  from  the  Eepublic  of  Mexico.  It 
posaesses  a  valuable  mineral  cabinet,  containing  specimens  fion)  nearly 
every  mine  of  importance  in  the  Territory,  a  complete  chemical  labora- 
tory, and  a  well-known  assay  department. 

The  La  Salle  Institute,  at  Las  Yegas,  has  about  100  scholars,  and  the 
Bernalillo  school,  135. 
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The  Sisters  of  Loretto  conduct  the  following  schools: 


Place. 


Teach- 
ers. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Santa  Fo.. 

Taos 

Mora 

Las  Veffss 
Bernalillo 
Socorro . . . 
La  Cruces. 


10   

4  15 

4  «  80 
6    

5  j 

5  1        170 
5  !  50 


810 
40 
45 

130 
60 

160 
70 


At  the  Bernalillo  school  there  is  also  a  contract  school  for  Indian 
^irls,  at  which  80  are  being  educated. 
The  Sisters  of  Charity  carry  on  the  following  institutions: 

Pupils. 

Albuquerque  (new) - 150 

Albuquerque  (old) 125 

SanMijfuel- 125 

The  Sisters  of  Mercy  have  the  following: 

Pupils. 

Los  AlamoSy  about 80 

Silver  City,  about : lOO 

Mesilla,  about* v..     100 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  schools  carried  on  by  the  Presby- 
terian Board  of  Home  Missions: 


Class  1. — Day  schools  for  Mexican  children. 


Name  of  soliool. 


I<as  Crucos , 

PiO<u'ito 

CoraUes 

Jemea  Hot  Springs 

Santa  Fe i 

Capulin 

Chaperito 

Baton 

Glorieta 

Buena  Vista •- 

Bociada 

Ooate 

ElBito 

Agiia  do  Lobo , 

PradoVeTaos 

FemandeK  do  Taos 

BiMiohos  de  Taos 

Arroyo  Seco 

Pefiasco 

Embudo 

PefiaBlanca -• .' 

Las  Valles 


Teach- 
ers. 


2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
I 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
I 
2 
2 
2 
1 
I 
1 
1 


Pupils. 


60 
50 
80 
24 
60 
25 
80 
50 
20 
30 
20 
85 
30 
20 
60 
66 
60 
16 
2^ 
80 
40 
SO 


llshed.  ""^^f' 


1878 
1884 
1878 
1881 
1867 
1887 
1R89 
1887 
1881 
1888 
1887 
1881 
1883 
1889 
1883 
1873 
1881 
1889 
1887 
1887 
1891 
1891 


$1,000 

1.809 

1,800 

2,000 

1,000 

2,000 

1,000 

1,100 

200 

300 

275 

1,000 

1,000 

250 

800 

2,000 

2,000 

260 

280 

260 

100 

600 


Class  2. — Boarding  schooh  for  Mexican  children. 


Santa  Fe  .. 
Las  Vegas. 


Class  8. — Day  schools  for  Indian  children. 


Ifttttta 

Ziifli , 

Ltf guna 

Jeuies 


2 

25 

2 

80 

2 

46 

2 

35 

1883 
1881 


1882 
1887 
1876 
1877 


$20,000 
19,000 


$275 

1.6O0 

500 

2, 000 
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The  following  are  th^  Methodist  nussion  schools : 


Tiptonyille 45 

La  Joya 25 

Escondido 1 25 

Cerro 28 

iJbaqnerqae  girls'  schools 20 

LasVegas i 35 


Peralta 35 

Socorro 20 

ElRanchito 26 

Albaqaerqne  College 00 

Old  Albuquerque ^ 30 

Dulce 23 


The  Bev.  Thomas  Harwood^  superintendent,  adds  as  follows: 

The  public  schools  at  several  places,  nuder  the  nonsectarian  school  law^  are  doing 
M>T«11^  and  teachers  so  competent,  that  we  thouffht  it  best  not  to  weaken  the  public 
ichcnlB  by  opening  a  mission  school.  This  was  the  case  at  Taos,  Donna  Ana,  and  a 
lev  other  places. 

The  New  West  Educational  Commission,  which  has  done  a  great 
work  in  New  Mexico,  reports  the  following  institutions: 


Teach- 
ers. 

PupilB. 

AlbuoneFaite » . 

^                     Aaademies. 

4 
8 

4 

2 

1 

1 

107 

202 

Santa  Fe 

Tuition  sehooU. 

00 

BareLaa  

Frtt  gehooli. 

___.         - _      ^__      _---      ft -._*_          __  —  _ -. -- 

96 

Atriaco 

26 

Ku  124fflfl         ,    .                                                                                                  

36 

UmKT  Vf^caa 

40 

■»•  try^^    •  »"^^"»  .......................................................................... 

The  free  schools  were  attended  wholly  by  Mexicans. 

The  Southern  Methodists  continue  to  carry  on  the  seminary  at  Las 
Vegas  with  good  success.  This  institution  had  the  misfortune  of  a 
viditation  by  fire^  but  it  has  kept  on  its  course  with  unabated  energy. 


INDIANS* 

There  is  little  that  is  new  ou  this  subject,  and  I  may  refer  to  my  pre- 
vious reports  which  have  stated  the  general  conditions  with  substan- 
tial accuracy. 

PUEBLOS^ 

There  is  no  change,  worthy  of  mention,  among  these  industrious  and 
interesting  i)eople.  I  have  visited  a  number  of  the  villages  during 
the  year  and  am  personally  familiar  with  18  of  the  19  pueblos  in  New 
Mexico.  Some  friction  has  arisen  in  Cochiti  and  San  Tldefonso  between 
ancient  customs  and  modern  ideas,  and  some  very  difficult  questions 
have  arisen  between  individual  rights  and  communal  authority.  Such 
questions  will  be  more  likely  to  increase  than  to  decrease  as  the  years 
^0  by,  and  the  Pueblos  should  be  supplied  with  the  best  counsel  to  meet 
such  cases.  Their  local  government  is  probably  as  perfect  as  any  that 
exists  in  the  world.  While  its  methods  would  be  impracticable  in  large 
communities,  they  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of 
the^e  people.  This  system  has  come  down  from  time  immemorial 
and  has  been  perfected  by  the  experience  of  ages.  But  now  it  some- 
times comes  into  rough  conflict  with  the  laws  established  by  the  Terri- 
torial authority.  By  custom  each  pueblo  is  permitted  to  elect  its 
officers  and  govern  itself,  as  it  has  done  for  centuries  past,  but  by 
law  It  is  simply  a  part  of  some  precinct  and  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
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the  local  justice  of  the. peace,  in  whose  election  the  Indians  take  no* 
part.  It  is  a  very  rare  thing  for  a  Pueblo  Indian  to  defy  the  authori- 
ties of  his  people  and  appeal  to  the  alien  justice  of  the  peace,  but  he 
always  has  the  legal  right  so  to  do.  and  in  such  a  case  innch  friction 
and  difficulty  nakirally  occurs.  To  smooth  over  such  cases  requires 
great  tact  and  good  judgment.  All  that  the  Pueblos  really  require  of 
an  agent  is  counsel  and  advice;  but  they  need  that  very  frequently, 
and  ibr  that  reason  their  agent  should  always  be  accessible.  This  is 
impossible  under  the  present  arrangement.  It  is  therefore  very  neces- 
sary that  their  agency  should  be  separated  from  any  other*  I  will  re- 
cur to  this  subject  again  shortly. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Robertson,  the  Pueblo  and  Jicarilla  agent,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing statement  under  date  of  August  22, 1892: 

These  people  are  certainly  improving  their  condition  in  every  respect,  and  with 
the  present  efficient  school  systdm  their  progress  in  educational  matters  is  very 
noticeable.  There  has  been  a  considerable  amount  of  new  ground  broken  this  season 
and  planted  in  different  kinds  of  grain.  They  are  increasing  their  herds  in  a  very 
satisfactory  ihanner.  Their  health  has  been  good  for  the  last  year,  and  in  my  opinion 
the  Pueblo  Indians  have  increased  in  numbers,  no  epidemic  appearing  among  them 
during  the  past  year. 

The  attendance  of  their  children  at  school  during  the  last  ten  months  has  been 
very  satisfactory  indeed ;  in  a  great  many  instances  the  older  people  and  parents  are 
beginnhig  to  realise  that  education  is  their  only  safeguard.  It  is  contemplated  by 
the  Government  to  open  more  schools  among  these  people  in  the  near  future. 

KAVAJOlSs. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  added  to  previous  reports  as  to  these  Indians*. 
The  same  complaints  are  constantly  madf»  as  to  the  number  of  the  tribe 
who  live  outside  of  their  reservation,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
of  the  facts.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  reckless  men,  who  have  several 
times  jeopardized  the  lives  and  property,  of  the  whole  surrounding  com- 
munity by  illegally  entering  the  reservation  in  search  of  fabulous  mines, 
will  now  be  satisfied  by  the  report  of  the  commission  appointed  by  the 
President  to  investigate  into  the  mineral  character  of  that  region,  and 
will  desist  from  further  intrusion. 

APACHBS. 

The  Mescaleros  are  unaltered  in  their  condition;  The  recent  change 
of  agent  at  their  reservation  has  prevented  me  from  obtaining  any  sta- 
tistics, but  they  would  not  differ  materially  from  those  heretofore  pre- 
sented. 

As  to  the  Jicarillas,  an  important  question  arises.  In  my  last  report 
I  said: 

The  Jicarilla  Aparhes  have  been  connected  with  the  Southern  Ute  Agency  for  some 
years,  and  as  this  arrangement  had  unsatisfactory  resulte  those  specially  interested 
in  their  welfare  were  anxious  that  that  connection  should  cea^e,  and  that  they  should 
be  united  with  the  Pueblo  Agency.  This  cbauge  was  made  on  July  1,  but  it  is  now 
apparent  that  the  only  satisfactory  arrangement  possible  is  to  give  them  a  separate 
agency.  The  Pueblo  Agency  can  not  be  removed  from  Santa  h  6^  but  the  pecuniary 
responsibility  of  the  agent  is  almost  entirely  in  connection  with  the  Apache  Agency 
at  I>ulce.  The  Jicarillas  number  721.  and  are  therefore  better  entitled  by  their  num- 
bers to  an  agent  of  their  own  than  the  Mescaleros^  who  number  but  462.  Concurring 
in  what  seems  now  to  be  a  universal  opinion  among  all  conversant  with  the  subject, 
I  recommend  that  the  Jicarilla  Apache  Agency  be  made  independent,  with  an  agent 
of  its  own. 

Time  lias  only  strengthened  this  opinion.    The  pecuniary  responsi 
bility  of  the  agent  is  with  the  Jiearilla^s,  at  Dulce.    There  is  a  consid- 
erable building  in  progress,  rations  and  goods  are  distributed,  and  the 
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agent  should  be  present  to  secure  himself  from  loss  and  responsibility. 
But  the  Pueblos  ought  not  to  be  neglected.  Their  officials  are  con- 
BtaDtly  coming  to  Santa  Fe  tor  advice  in  view  of  the  new  order  of 
things  surrounding  them.  They  need  wise  counsel.  While  they  were 
self-reliant^  a«  well  as  excellently  governed,  when  ftrst  seen  by  Euro- 
jiean  eyes,  long  years  of  subjection  have  had  the  effect  of  making  them 
depend  largely  on  the  advice  of  white  officials.  The  custom  of  our  own 
Government  has  been  to  treat  them  as  wards  and  has  thus  continued 
this  feeling  of  dependence.  Their  agent  should  always  be  accessible 
at  the  capital  to  give  the  needed  counsel  and  advice.  This  can  only  be 
done  by  haying  one  agent  for  the  Jicarillas  and  another  for  the  Piieblos. 
There  is  no  difference  of  opinion  on  this  subject  among  those  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  here,  and  there  can  not  be  in  the  minds  of  any 
who  investigate  it.  The  small  additional  expense  is  not  worthy  of  a 
thought  when  we  consider  the  dangers  and  difficulties  that  may  arise 
from  a  continuance  of  the  present  system.  I  earnestly  recommend  that 
the  proi>osed  reform  be  adopted  without  delay,  and  a  separate  agency 
be  established  for  the  Jicarilla  Apaches. 

INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  two  Government  Indian  schools :  Pisk  Institute,  at  Albu- 
uerque,  add  Dawes  Institute,  at  Santa  Fe. 

Begiirding  the  former.  Superintendent  Creager  furnishes  the  follow- 
B^  report: 

The  enrollment  by  grades  is  as  follows : 

Highest  ^rade 50 

Intermediate  grade 58 

.Second  primary  grade 59 

Firat  primary.' 147 

Total 314 

Altboogh  we  work  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  small,  crowded  rooms,  yet  the  school 
nude  Tery  rapid  advancement  in  all  the  grades.  It  is  really  surprising  to  note  the 
iioprovement  made  by  these  Indian  boys  and  girls.  They  write  letters  tliat  are  com- 
posed and  written  better  than  some  letters  I  have  received  from  teachers  who  apply 
for  poaitioDS  in  the  school.  They,  are  good  not  only  in  school,  but  also  in  the  indiis- 
trie!9.  Among'  the  boys  of  this  school  are  to  be  found  skilled  carpenters,  shoemak- 
^n,  hamefismakerB,  tailors,  painters^  and  farmers. 

Xo  year  in  the  history  of  this  school,  or  probably  any  other  Indian  school,  can 
show  more  evidences  of  material  progress  made  than  has  been  made  this  year  in  this 
*^liool. 

When  yon  were  here  at  the  dedication  of  our  new  school  building  you  saw  some  of 
tie  reimlta  of  the  labor  of  the  boys  of  this  school.  You  may  well  be  proud  of  the  re- 
^lu  of  this  school,  for  it  certainly  speaks  well  for  your  Territory.  In  reference  to 
the  trades  it  stands  second  to  none  in  the  service. 

The  carpenter,  with  the  boys  detailed  to  him,  has  done  the  cari)entry  work  on  the 
cew  qnart^^rs  for  the  girls,  and  also  that  of  the  new  school  building,  besides  all  the 
nipairing  about  the  buildings. 

The  sboeshop  boys  have  made  800  pairs  of  shoes  and  repaired  f  00  during  the  year. 

The  harneas-shop  boys  made  38  sets  of  harness,  105  bridles,  180  halters,  besides  the 
ttptiring. 

The  taUoT>shop  hoys  made  214  pantaloons,  156  coats,  187  vests,  and  299  pairs  of 
^wers. 

The  bojs  anil  girls  have  been  trained  to  manipulate  successfully  the  steam  laundry' ; 
they  manage  the  engine  and  aU  the  machinery  necessary  to  run  a  complete  st^am- 
ituadry  plant. 

As  te  Dawes  Institate,  Superintendent  Cart  says: 

TUii  f>chool  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  pupils  on  the  15th  of  November,  1890. 
TL**  unmber  has  increased  from  9  children  to  an  attendance  of  175. 

Hinre  the  rfchool  opened  several  new  buildings  have  been  erected,  including  a 
'*kery,  laundry,  and  workshops,  etc. 
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During  the  past  year  the  trad^  of  ehoemaking,  tailoringi  and  carpentering  have 
t)een  Buccessfully  carried  on ;  a  serving  room  was  started  when  the  school  opened;  a 
steam  laundry  is  in  successful  operation.  The  industries  of  brick-making^  harness- 
making,  and  blacksmithing  have  been  authorized  and  will  b6  established  in  the  near 
future. 

With  a  hospital,  storerooms,  and  sufficient  school  room,  the  capacity  of  the  school 
may  be  increased  to  300. 

The  school  has  been  attended  by  children  from  the  Pueblos,  Jicarilla  Apaches,  San 
Carlos  Apaches,  and  Nayajoes.  ■ 

.  There  are  a  large  number  of  contract  scliools  carried  on  by  religious 
bodies  and  institutions,  who  receive  a  stated  sum  per  annum  from  the 
United  States  for  each  scholar.  Part  of  these  are  boarding  schools  and 
part  day  schools. 

/  The  Boman  Catholics  have  charge  of  the  following:  St.  Catharine's, 
boardiog  st-hool,  at  Santa  Fe,  with  about  100  pupils;  boarding  school 
at  Bernalillo,  for  girls,  80  pupils,  and  the  following  day  schools  in  the 
pueblos  themselves: 

Pupils. 

Taos 35 

San  Juan 40 

Santo  Domingo 30 

Jemes 42 

Acoma , 30 

Laguna 25 

Isleta 20 

They  also  carry  on  two  schools  without  Government  aid,  one  in  the 
pueblo  of  San  Felipe,  with  40  puj^ils,  a-nd  another  at  Cochiti,  with  25. 

The  Ramond  school,  at  Santa  Fe,  is  under  the  auspices  of  th^  Uni- 
versity of  New  Mexico  (a  corporation  existing  long  before  the  Territo- 
rial institution  of  the  same  name).  Prof.  Elmore  Chase;  superintend- 
ent, reports  as  follows : 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  the  most  successful  in  its  history.  The  school  was 
made  one  year  ago  a  school  for  the  Pueblo  Indian  girls,  and  this  seems  to  have  met 
with  great  favor  with  the  parents.  The  better  class  of  Indians  prefer  a  more  select 
companionship  for  their  girls  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  Oovemment  schools,  where 
less  than  one-third  of  the  pupils  are  girls.  Some  families  desire  the  brothers  to  at- 
tend with  the  sisters,  and  in  special  cases  this  is  admitted.  The  average  for  the 
school  year  has  been  over  49,  the  contract  number  beine  50. 

Farming  to  a  considerable  extent  has  been  added  to  the  boys'  industrial  training. 
In  this  work  the  school  has  very  good  facilities  and  a  promise  of  very  excellent 
work  for  the  coming  year.  W^itli  the  Irrigation  privileges  now  in  progress  the 
school  will  raise  most  of  its  feed  for  the  stock.  Aside  from  the  working  team  the 
school  will  keep  cows  and  poultry,  and  instruct  the  boys  and  girls  in  their  care. 
Raising  and  curing  alfalfa  has  been  an  important  work,  and  already  some  15  tona 
have  been  put  into  stack. 

I  believe  that  farnnng  for  boys  who  are  to  live  in  New  Mexico  is  the  most  impor- 
tant work  tnat  can  be  given  them.  They  take  to  it  readily.  Gardening  is  another 
Tery  useful  industry.  In  most  pueblos  chickens  can  be  kept,  an<l  that  industry  wiQ 
give  the  families  money.  The  school  has  done  a  little  in  this  line  and  has  made  ar- 
rangements for  better  opportunities. 

The  results  of  making  this  a  school  for  girls  have  been  most  gratifying.  The 
school  greatly  needs  additional  buildings  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Indians. 

I  must  again  call  your  attention  to  the  working  of  the  Jicarilla  and 
Pueblo  Agency  as  now  conducted. 

It  has  been  impossible  for  the  agent  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  the 
Jicarilla  Apaches  and  attend  to  the  office  work  of  the  Pueblos.  Only 
once  during  the  fiscal  year  has  this  school  been  able  to  get  its  vouchera 
and  papers  signed  so  as  to  get  its  money  on  time.  At  otheT  times  it 
has  been  compelled  to  wait  as  long  as  thirty  days  or  more.  If  the  De- 
partment will  not  make  the  Jicarilla  an  index)endeDt  agency  there  seems 
to  be  but  one  way  to  conduct  these  two  agencies.  The  agent  should 
live  with  the  Apaches.    They  have  had  the  land  given  to  them  in  sev- 
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era%mach  too  soon,  but  if  the  agent  shonid  give  all  his  time  to  these 
Indians  and  hold  them  to  their  farms  he  can  hasten  the  day  when  they 
will  cease  to  wander  from  the  reservation. 

llie  Pueblo  Indians  can  be  mach  more  satisfactorily  managed  by  a 
good  clerk  and  interpreter,  who  may  either  report  to  the  agent  or,  bet- 
ter, to  the  Indian  Office.  Or,  what  would  be  better,  put  this  agency 
under  a  special  agent.  The  work  among  the  Pueblos  can  mainly  be 
done  in  the  office.  They  need  a  little  encouragement  in  farming  and 
xmmg  vegetables,  and  seeds  and  tools  should  be  supplied. 

STATEHOOD. 

In  my  former  reports  I  have  insisted  that  i^ew  Mexico  was  entitled 
to  immediate  admission  as  a  State  and  have  briefly  chronicled  the 
^eps  being  taken  in  that  direction. 

At  the  opening  of  the  last  session  of  Congress,  in  December,  1891, 
Hon.  Antonio  Joseph,  our  delegate,  introduced  an  enabling  act,  which 
was  generally  satisfactory  in  its  provisions.  This  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  June  6, 1892.  On  arriving  in  the  Senate  it  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Territories  and  remained  in  that  com- 
mittee almost  to  the  end  of  the  session.  Finally  it  was  reported  to  the 
Senate,  but  with  a  number  of  amendments  which  we  considered  illib- 
eral and  unfair.  At  the  time  of  the  report  assurances  were:u-$de  that 
the  bill  should  be  considered  and  acted  on  very  promptly  oiu^^  reas- 
sembling of  Congress  next  December.  "  ,^' 

While  the  bill  was  in  the  Senate  committee,  I  addressed  a  letter  to 
Hon.  0.  H.  Piatt,  chairman  of  the  committee,  briefly  stating  the  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  immediate  admission.  This  letter  is  inserted  here  as 
king  a  concise  statement  of  the  facts  involved  and  the  views  of  our 
r>eople  on  the  subject: 

ExEcuTivK  Office, 
Santa  Fe,  June^Sj  189S. 

Hon.  0.  H.  Platt, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Territories,  United  Stales  Senate : 

t'EAR  Sir:  On  June  6, 1892,  House  bUI  No.  7136,  being  "  An  act  to  enable  the  peo- 
ple of  Xew  Mexico  to  form  a  constitution  and  State  government/'  passed  the  House 
of  BepresentAtives,  and  on  being  received  in  the  Senate  was  referred  to  your  com- 
fflittee. 

ThU  is  a  matter  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  the  people  of  this  Territorv,  and 
I  therefore  t<ake  the  liberty  of  addressiog  you  ou  the  subject  and  submitting,  as 
(>rieHy  as  possible,  some  of  the  considerations  which  seem  to  me  to  render  a  longer 
(^ontinaanoe  of  territorial  government  in  New  Mexico  improper  and  in  violation  of 
^he  rights  of  our  people  as  American  citizens. 

RIGHT  OF  SELF'-GOVBRNMKNT. 

N-lf-govemment  is  an  inherent  right  of  American  citizenship;  in  fact  it  is  insepa* 
^ble  from  the  fundamental  principles  of  republican  institutions.  The  right  to  a 
•'•j>reaeiitative  voice  in  the  legislative  body  which  enacts  the  laws  which  he  is  to 
•'^T  and  imposes  the  taxes  which  he  is  obliged  to  pay  is  one  dear  to  every  Ameri^ 
^Q.  &nd  the  right  to  take  part  in  the  selection  of  the  national  Chief  Magistrate  and 
'( the  Uieal  goveimor  and  similar  officials  is  likewise  one  of  which  he  will  not  will- 
•fizly  be  deprived.  • 

"Th***  principles  of  self-government  are  so  fundamental  in  our*  institutions  that  no 
'".'tizrn  should  be  deprived  of  the  right  except  under  such  peculiar  circumstances  as 
'••ader  its  exercise  impossible  or  dangerous.  When  a  population  is  so  sparse  that  it 
'not  able  to  support  a  local  government  or  that  elections  are  impracticable,  one  of 
*hf-^  pxeeptional  ca^es  occurs  and  such  a  population  has  to  be  ruled  in  some  other 
•*»v  and  is  deprived  temporarily  of  its  right  to  self-government:  but  the  moment 
**)  T*4(^IiAr  conditions  are  removed  th0  disability  snould  vanisn  with  it  and  the 
•^tittn  shonid  regain  his  inherent  right. 
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To  apply  tbiB  practically,  while  in  a  section  of  countrjT  the  people  are  so  few  or  so 
poor  as  to  make  self-goyernmeut  impossible,  they  oau  be  temporarily  organized  un- 
der a  territorial  government,  in  order  to  protect  life  and  property ;  but  the  moment 
they  are  able  to  become  self-governing  they  are  entitled  to  that  ri^ht.  A  territorial 
condition  is  an  exceptional  one,  only  intended  as  a  temporary  expedient,  and  is  in  der- 
ogation of  the  civil  rights  of  all  the  citizens  affected  thereby ;  and,  as  the  normal 
condition  of  an  American  citizen  is  one  of  self-government,  the  burden  of  proof  is 
upon  those  who  desire  to  continue  the  abnormal  iorm,  and  not  upon  those  who  insist 
on  the  organization  of  a  State. 

We  submit  that  no  circumstance  now  exiats  in  relation  to  the  people  of  New  Mex- 
ico which  Jnstities  their  being  longer  deprived  of  their  full  rightJa  under  a  State 
government.  If  one  of  them  moves  into  Colorado  or  into  Texas,  he  is  immediately 
invested  with  the  full  rights  of  American  citizenship ;  if  he  moves  back,  he  loses 
them.  This  is  improper  and  absurd.  He  is  no  ,more  intelligent  or  honest  or  patri- 
otic because  he  has  crossed  an  imaginary  line,  nor  does  he  lose  any  good  qualities 
when  he  recrosses  it. 

Lack  of  sufficient  numbers,  or  property,  or  intelligence  might  cause  from  neces- 
sity a  temporary  suspension  of  full  civil  'rights  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  district  of 
country,  but  I  will  endeavor  to  show,  briefly  but  plainly^  that  neither  of  such  con- 
ditions exists  in  New  Mexico  at  present. 

SPECIAJL  OBLIGATIONS. 

Apart  from  the  obligation  which  the  nation  owes  to  eadi  of  its  citizens  to  seoure  to 
him  the  right  of  self-government,  except  where  special  exigencies  prevent,  specific 
promises  were  made  to  the  people  of  New  Mexico  at  the  time  of  its  acquisition, 
which  havo  hitherto  been  disregarded.  When  Gen.  Kearney  made  his  peaceful  en- 
try into  IZ^il^  Fe,  he  issued  a  formal  proclamation  on  August  22,  1846,  assuming  the 
govemnsi»|Ucef  the  entire  Territory,  and  containing  this  statement:  ''It  is  the  wish 
and  inl/^i^^n  of  the  United  States  to  provide  for  New  Mexico  a  free  government, 
with  the^^t  possible  delay,  similar  to  those  in  the  United  States.'^  The  people 
were  satisfied  with  the  pacific  sentiments  of  the  American  commander,  relied  on  the 
promises  of  the  proclamation,  and  offered  no  opposition  to  the  occupation  of  the 
whole  area  of  New'  Mexico.  The  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  executed  February 
21,  1848,  confirmed  this  promise. 

ATTEMPTS  TO  OBTAIN   STATEHOOD. 

Relying  on  these  pledges  and  anxious  to  possess  all  the  rights  of  American  citi- 
zenship, the  people,  early  in  1850,  held  a  convention,  adopted  a  constitution,  elected 
State  officers,  a  legislature,  and  William  S.  Messervy  as  member  of  Congress.  In 
July  the  legislature  elected  R.  H.  Weightman  and  F.  C.  Cunningham  as  Senators, 
and  they,  with  the  member  of  Congress,  proceeded  to  Washington.  While  on  the 
journey  they  were  met  by  the  intelligence  of  the  passa^^e,  on  September  9,  of  the 
famous  "compromise  measure, '^  which  admitted  California  as  a  State  and  relegated 
New  Mexico  to  the  condition  of  a  territory. 

From  that  time  to  the  pr^ent,  attempts  to  secure  admission  have  constantly  been 
made.  The  Territorial  legislature  has  repeatedly  memorialized  Congress  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  Delegates  have  introduced  enabling  acts,  and  the  people  have  never 
rested  contentedly  under  their  deprivation  of  the  rights  of  citizenship.  Congress 
has  not  entirely  failed  to  respond  to  thes«  appeals.  Both  Houses  of  the  Forty-third 
Congress  passed  an  enabling  act,  the  House  by  a  vote  of  160  to  54  ami  the  Senate 
by  32  to  11.  The  bill  was  slightly  amended  in  the  Senate  and  failed  bepause  it  was 
impossible  at  the  end  of  the  session  (it  passed  the  Senate  Fcbruarj-  24)  to  bring  it 
up  for  concurrence  in  the  House.  In  the  succeeding  Congress  a  similar  bill  passed 
the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  35  to  15,  was  reported  favorably  in  the  House,  but  failed  to 
be  reached.  '  If  it  was  proper  to  admit  New  Mexico  in  1874  or  1876,  before  it  pos- 
sessed a  mile  of  railroad,  a  single  public  building,  a  developed  mine,  a  matured 
orchard,  or  an  alfalfa  field,  what  reason  can  now  be  given  for  delay,  when  its  popu- 
lation has  greatly  increased,  its  condition  vastly  improved,  and  its  resources  of  all 
kinds  are  being  developed  into  sources  of  wealtn  f 

POPUIJLTION. 

In  this  respect  the  claim  to  statehood  is  indisputable.  No  Territory  at  the  tinie 
of  its  admission,  with  the  exception  of  Dakota,  has  contained  the  population  now  in 
New  Mexico.  By  the  census  of  1890  it  had  153.076  inhabitants,  without  counting  tho 
Indians  on  tho  reservations.  The  real  population,  as  has  been  conclusively  shown 
in   public  dooumcuts  and  is  practically  unq^uestioned,  was  between  180,000  and 
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185,000,  the  difficulty  of  fhll  enumeration  where  the  area  is  so  vast  and  the  popula- 
tion 80  scattered  accounting  for  the  difference.  But,  taking  the  census  figures,  the 
above  statement  as  to  #ther  Territories  is  connect.  The  following  table  shows  the 
date  of  the  admission  of  each  Territory,  with  its  population  according  to  the  next 
preceding  census.  Of  course,  in  some  cases,  there  nad  been  considerable  growth 
between  the  census  and  the  date  of  admission,  but  there  is  likewise  an  increase  in 
New  Mexico  since  1890. 


State. 


OhN ^ 

Lmdaiana .. 
ritj<fi>ft  .... 

MiHiwip^. 

IWaoif 

Alabama... 
Mbeouii ... 
ArksDMW  .. 
lUebigao... 

FUnida 

Iowa 

WisodBsiii.. 


!  Date  of 
admis- 
sion. 

1 

,  Popalft- 
tion. 

17M 

35,601 

1802 

43,365 

1812 

76,556 

1816 

24,530 

1817 

*40. 353 

1818 

12,282 

1819 

(t) 

1821 

66.557 

1836 

30.388 

1837 

31,630 

1845 

54,477 

1846 

43, 112 

1848 

30,045 

State. 


Date  of 
admis- 
sion. 


CaUfomla  — 
Minnesota. . . . 

Oregon 

Kansas 

Nevada  

Nebraska 

Ck>lorado 

North  Dakota 
South  Dakota 
Washington. . 

Montana 

Idaho  

Wyoming 


1850 
1858 
1850 
1861 
1864 
1867 
1876 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1800 
1800 


Popnla* 
tion. 


02,507 

6,077 

13,204 

107,206 

6,857 

28,841 

80,864 

t328,808 

:i82,eio 

75, 116 
30.150 
84,385 
60,706 


*  I&dndiBff  Alabama. 

tlnelnded  with  Mladssippi. 

:  By  oensna  of  1890.    The  popolation  of  both  Dakotas  in  1880  was  1"5,177. 

The  lesson  drawn  ht>m  this  table  becomes  more  marked  when  we  remember  that 
in  manv  of  the  Territories  mentioned  a  large  fraction  of  the  population  was  made 
op  of  slaTee  who  were  not  citizens  and  had  no  yote  and  further  that  in  nearly  all 
of  them  the  proportion  of  aliens  was  far  greater  than  in  New  Mexico.  Thus,  in 
Miflsonri  there  were  over  10,000  slaves;  in  Florida,  over  25,000,  and  in  Louisiana 
orer  34,000.  When  these  numbers  are  deducted,  it  reduces  the  self-governing  popu- 
lation quite  materially. 

So  it  is  evident  that  there  is  now  no  reason,  on  the  score  of  lack  of  sufficient  popu- 
lation, for  depriving  the  people  of  New  Mexico  of  the  ordinary  rights  of  citizens. 
On  the  contrary'  it  has  more  population  than  Idaho  and  Wyoming  combined,  con- 
tiderably  more  than  Montana,  nearly  or  quite  four  times  as  much  as  Nevada,  and 
leally  15,000  more  than  Delaware. 


FINANCIAL  6TRBXGTH. 

The  next  qnestion  is  whether  the  value  of  taxable  property  is  sufficient  to  support 
a  State  government.  If  not,  that  might  be  a  valid  reason  for  longer  delay.  But 
ve  find  that  the  assessed  valuation  of  property  in  1891  was  $45^^,563.  This  is 
Qineh  larger  than  that  of  many  other  Territories  at  the  time  of  their  admission. 
The  valuation  of  the  last  two  States,  for  example,  was  as  follows :  Idaho,  $28,000,000; 
Wyoming.  131^000.000.  The  credit  of  TvTew  Mexico  is  excellent,  notwithstanding  the 
PRjndice  agamst  Territorial  securities  in  the  financial  centers.  The  only  bonds 
Mued  daring  the  last  four  years  were  $25,000  for  the  completion  of  the  insane 
asylum',  and  although  there  was  some  question  as  to  their  being  in  excess  of  the 
limit  established  by  Congress,  yet  they  sold  for  105^.  Since  July,  1889,  the  Terri- 
tory has  been  gradually  redeeming  and  canceling  its  outstanding  penitentiary  bonds, 
to  an  amount  between  $40,000  and  $50,000.  These  were  bought  at  the  lowest  offers, 
After  tiioroQRh  advertising,  and  yet  we  have  been  compelled  to  pay  Arom  107  to  117 
yst  cent  for  them. 

RBSOURCES. 

The  resonrces  of  the  Territory,  as  the  foundation  of  its  ability  to  sustain  its  own 
gorenrnnent  permanently,  are  properly  a  matter  for  inquiry.  And  on  this  subject 
ve  may  make  the  broad  assertion  that  New  Mexico  is  endowed  with  greater  natural 
KMHtrces,  and  in  greater  variety,  than  any  other  State  or  Territory  of  the  Union. 
This  probably  sounds  extravagant,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  specimen  of  Western 
hyperbole,  bat  while  it  is  a  bold  statement,  it  is  made  with  an  entire  appreciation 
^  its  full  Significance,  and  is  well  considered  and  deliberate.  Let  me  rex>eat  it. 
Ko  nngle  State  or  Territory  embraces  within  its  borders  the  variety  and  extent  of 
^tonu  reaonrces  which  exist  in  New  Mexico.  Only  one  approaches  it,  and  that  is 
Cftllfomia;  and  the  possession  of  almost  limitless  beds  of  coal,  both  bituminous  and 
^thtacite,  give  New  Mexico  a  superiority  even  over  that  favored  State.    If  space 
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permitted  It  would  be  easy  to  show  the  trath  of  this  general  statement.  As  it  is.  I 
must  refer  to  more  extended  documents,  which  will  be  supplied  with  pleasure,  lor 
the  particulars.  * 

,  PUBUO   PROPERTY. 

No  Territory  has  ever  erected  so  many  public  buildings,  or  possessed  so  much  pub- 
lic property  as  New  Mexico.  Without  the  slightest  aid  from  the  National  Govern- 
ment,  it  has  built  a  most  beautiful  capitol',  a  substantial  penitentiary,  and  more  re- 
cently an  insane  asylum,  university,  agricultural  college,  and  school  of  mines.  All 
these  latter  structures  are  more  than  creditable,  they  are  sources  of  pride  and  grati- 
fication; and  they  are  paid  for  from  taxation  without  the  incurring  of  any  indebt- 
edness, except  the  sum  of  $25,000  to  complete  the  insane  asylum.  In  nearly  every 
Western  State  the  institutions  of  a  similar  character  have  been  erected  wholly  or  in 
part  by  grants  of  land  made  at  the  time  of  their  admission,  but  New  Mexico  has  not 
waited  for  such  assistance.  In  addition  to  the  above,  more  than  half  of  our  coun- 
ties have  erected  commodious  and  elegant  court-houses  of  stone  or  brick  within 
the  past  ten  years. 

It  seems  strange  that  with  all  these  facts  in  her  favor,  New  Mexico  should  have 
been  so  long  deprived  of  statehood.  It  would  be  foolish  to  ignore  the  fact  that  there 
has  existed  in  the  Eastern  mind  a  prejudice  against  her  on  account  of  the  supposed 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  POPULATION.     ' 

~  By  many  the  people  are  looked  upon  as  foreign  and  not  in  harmony  with  Ameri- 
can institutions.  It  is  stranjge  that  this  objection  should  arise  in  a  land  which  ab- 
sorbs half  a  million  of  for  eiders  every  year,  and  which  manages  to  assimilat-e  the 
very  worst  elements  of  continental  Europe.  It  should  be  remembered  that  New 
Mexico  was  ac<]^uired  in  1846,  that  all  of  its  inbabftants  except  the  oldest  were  bom 
on  American  soil,  and  that  its  people  belonged  to  a  sister  republic  with  institutions 
similar  to  ours,  and  so  needed  no  new  education  in  free  government.  For  almost  half 
a  century  they  have  been  electing  their  legislatures,  making  their  laws,  and  carrying 
on  their  local  government  under  the  American  system. 

The  people  nave  shown  themselves  as  loyal  as  any  in  the  nation.  During  the 
rebellion  out  of  her  total  population  of  93,567  she  sent  6,661  into  the  army.  Her 
volunteers  fought  at  Valverde,  Peralta,  and  on  other  fields ;  and  at  Glorieta,  together 
with  their  oouu^es  of  Colorado,  defeated  the  enemy  and  turned  back  the  column 
which  was  advancing  northerly  from  Texas  with  the  intention  of  cutting  off  the 
Pacific  Slope  from  the  remainder  of  the  country.  The  value  of  that  service  to  the 
tinion  cause  can  scarcely  be  overestimated.  The  total  number  of  volunteers  from 
the  Territories  now  composing  the  six  new  States  of  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
Washington,  Montana,  Idaho,  and  Wyoming  was  1,170.  Colorado  sent  but  4,903,  and 
Nebraska,  Oregon,  and  Nevada,  taken  together,  did  not  contribute  but  6,047,  being 
500  less  than  New  Mexico  alone. 

If  we  look  at  the  forei^  element  in  the  population  we  will  find  it  smaller  in  New 
Mexico  than  anywhere  m  the  country  except  in  certain  Southern  States.  A  com- 
parison with  Territories  recently  admitted  is  instructive  in  this  regard.  The  figures 
are  those  of  the  census  of  1880,  which  are  the  latest  on  this  point. 

New  Mexico  contained  7,219  foreign-born  inhabitants  to  100,000  native-bom,  or  7 
to  100. 

Washington  had  26  foreign  to  100  native. 

Wyoming  had  39  foreign  to  100  native. 

Montana  had  41  foreign  to  100  native. 

Idaho  had  44  foreign  to  100  native. 

Dakota  had  62  foreign  to  100  native. 

Even  in  the  older  States,  New  York  and  Michigan  had  31  to  100;  Massachusetts,. 
33;  Rhode  Island,  36;  Wisconsin,  44;  California,  51,  and  Minnesota,  52.  So  that 
New  Mexico  looms  up  as  a  specially  native  American  community. 

But  to  the  uninformed  the  large  number  of  voters  of  Spanish  descent  is  looked 
upon  as  a  grave  misfortune.  There  could  not  be  a  greater  mistake.  It  is  the  posses- 
sion bf  that  conservative  element  in  connection  with  the  energetic  and  enterprising 
American  from  the  East  which  gives  New  Mexico  her  special  advantages  as  a  seli^ 
governing  community  over  most  other  Territories.  Every  one  familiar  with  the  far 
West  knows  that  the  principal  danger  in  new  communities  arises  from  the  unsettled 
and  irresponsible  character  of  much  of  the  population. 

The^  have  energy,  general  intelligence,  vigor,  and  enterprise,  and  we  recognize . 
them  m  those  respects  as  good  State-builders;  bnt  at  the  same  time  they  have  some 
characteristics  not  so  desirable.  One  is  that  they  are  continually  ''on  the  move.'' 
The  number  of  men  through  all  that  region  with  whom  two  years  is  a  long  resi- 
dence in  any  one  place  is  astonishing.  The  habit  of  moving  is  upon  them,  and  they 
are  always  looking  for  some  new  place  to  which  to  migrate.    Of  course  there  are 
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many  solid,  sabstantiaL  citiz6iia ;  bnt  this  restlees,  nomadic  popnlation  constitntos 
an  element  that  ia  alwiya  active,  aggreaaiye,  and  noisy.  They  are  eager  for  offloc; 
leady  to  Tote  for  any  amoont  of  iSondB  and  taxation,  and  to  their  irresponsible 
action  is  principally  dne  the  heavy  indebtedness  and  not  infreqnent  bankruptcy  of 
10  many  Western  cities  and  oonnties.  They  do  the  mischief  and  are  ^one  beiore  its 
effects  ^e  felt.  The  chief  danger  in  it  new  community  comes  from  this  class  of  men 
sod  from  the  overenthusiasm  of  others  who  think  that  life  in  the  new  West  is  a 
contmoal  boom,  and  many  a  State  and  Territory  has  suffered  from  it.  But  New 
llazico  runs  no  such  risk.  She  has  a  solid,  stable,  responsible,  and  conservative 
element  in  her  native  popnlation,  which  counteracts  the  dauf^er.  They  are  attached 
to  the  soil  and  hav^  no  thought  of  leaving.  They  are  identified  with  the  country, 
ud  naturally  opposed  to  rash  schemes  which  involve  extravagant  expense  and  debt. 
Sy  themselves  they  might  be  too  slow  and  nonprogressive,  but  mixed  with  the  over- 
BMlons  American,  they  form  an  admirable  combination.  It  is  this  conservative^ 
element  which  makes  New  Mexico  far  more  ready  in  many  respects  for  safe  self- 
goremment  than  most  other  Territories  can  hope  to  be  for  years. 
Another  objection  which  has  been  urged  against  us  is  that  of 

ILLITERACY. 

Some  years  ago  there  may  have  been  some  force  in  this  argument,  but  it  is  fast 
disappeiMring.  In  no  respect  has  New  Mexico  been  making  such  rapid  progress  as- 
in  public  education.  Even  under  the  crude  system  which  existed  before  the  public 
ecbool  law  of  1891,  the  number  of  children  under  instruction  had  iucreasea  in  a 
ratio  &r  in  advance  of  the  population.  The  late  census  developed  the  fact  that 
while  the  popnlation  of  the  Territory  increased  28  per, cent  during  the  decade  from 
1880  to  1890,  the  number  of  children  enrolled  in'  the  schools  increased  283  per  cent, 
or  ten  times  as  rapidly.  The  crowning  work  of  the  last  legislature  was  that  rela- 
tive to  public  education.  Undef'  its  beneficent  provisions  the  educational  system  is 
inmrovinff  with  great  rapidity.  , 

It  sfaoiud  be  remembered  that  all  this  has  to  be  done  by  direct  taxation,  as  we 
teve  no  school  trlnd  whatever.  We  can  not  have  any  until  we  are  admitted  as  a 
State.  Should  yon  deprive  all  of  the  States  of  their  school  funds  a  lafnentable  con- 
dition of  affairs  would  result  in  many  of  them.  With  statehood  comes  the  grante 
of  land  frt>m  the  public  domain  for  educational  purposes.  Being  a  Territory,  we 
hsTe  no  grants  and  no  frind.  It  is  not  our  fault,  for  we  have  been  asking  for  tnese 
for  years.  If  there  is  any  fault  about  it,  it  is  that  of  Congress,  which  has  deprived 
us  of  this  among  many  other  rights  that  come  with  statehood.  If  the  educational 
matter  is  to  be  weighed  ajy^ainst  us,  it  should  be  weighed  in  the  direction  of  g^iving 
Tis  statehood,  which  will  increase  our  means  for  public  education  rather  than  in  de- 
priving US  of  it. 

COKCLUfllOK. 

In  every  respect  in  which  she  can  control  her  own  destiny.  New  Mexico  is  improv- 
iBg  and  advancing.  Her  population  and  wealth  are  increasing.  Railroads  are 
reaching  every  section.  The  products  of  agriculture  and  horticulture,  of  the  sheep 
lange  and  the  mines,  are  all  enlarged.  Great  systems  of  modem  irrigation  are  mnl- 
tipljing  her  frultfru  acreage.  "Die  incubus  of  the  past,  the  uncertainty  of  land 
titles,  is  being  removed  by  the  new  land  court.  Wholesome  and  beneficent  legisla- 
tion is  adding  to  the  general  prosperity. 

Thns  in  every  way  the  tendency  is  upward  and  onward.  The  sole  obstacle  to  rapid 
sdTaneement  is  the  continued  Territorial  condition.  It  is  impossible  to  obtain  money 
&r  needed  development  in  a  Territory.  Eastern  capitalists  will  not  loan  or  invest, 
Si  they  have  an  idea  that  there  is  no  stability  of  government  or  security  for  property 
without  statehood.  To  a  certain  extent  immigration  is  also  retarded.  It  is  apt  to 
be  thought  that  a  Territory  is  backward  and  nonprogressive.  The  admission  of 
New  Mexico  into  the  Union  will  give  a  great  impetus  to  its  prosperity.  Population 
vin  flow  in  with  rapidity.  The  capital  wanted  tor  the  devolopment  of  our  resources 
▼ill  be  easily  obtained.  Rates  of  interest  will'  be  lowered.  We  will  be  relieved 
torn  certain  Congressional  statutes  which  now  impede  our  progress.  The  people 
vin  feel  that  thev  are  really  American  citizens,  and  not  aliens  or  servants.  All  tnis 
will  enkindle  amoition,  invigorate  our  energies,  stimulate  enterprise,  and  lead  us  on. 
to  a  gloriooB  fnture. 

L.  Bradford  Prince, 
Ginemor  of  New  Mexico. 
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THE    GOVERNOR    OF     NEW    MEXICO. 


POPULATION. 


During  the  past  year  there  has  been  no  material  change  In  the  pop- 
niation.  The  only  appreciable  increase  by  way  of  immigration  has 
been  in  localities  favorable  to  irrigation  enterprises.  On  the  lands  cov- 
ered by  the  Pecos  Irrigation  Company's  ditches  in  Eddy  and  Ghaves 
ooaoties,  on  the  Maxwell  grant  in  Oolfax  Ooonty,  and  in  San  Juan 
County,  there  has  been  a  healthy  inflnx  of  people  of  a  very  desirable 
class.  They  come  ^m  the  more  thrifty  and  wideawake  farmers  of  the 
Eastern  States,  whose  attention  has  been  attracted  to  the  advantages 
of  food  manufacture  under  irrigation,  and  the  very  best  class  of  Euro- 
pean immigration.  Eddy,  Ghaves,  and  San  Juan  counties,  where  the 
settlement  of  this  x>opulation  has  been  greatest,  are  distinctively  Amer- 
ican counties.  The  irrigation  propositions  to  be  mentioned  hereafter 
will  attract  a  gresatet  number  of  these  healthy  people. 

LAND   TITLES. 

Before  considering  the  question  of  land  settlement,  it  is  proper  to 
advert  to  the  work  of  the  United  States  Gourt  of  Private  Land  Glaims. 
^0  act  of  Congress  for  many  years  has  effected  so  important  an 
advance  towards  the  permanent  prosperity  and  well-being  of  this  Ter- 
ritory as  the  act  creating  this  court.  The  colonization  policy  of  the 
Spanish  and  Mexican  governments  shaped  itself  in  the  granting  of 
bffge  areas  of  land  to  communities  or  individualn.  The  aim  seem^  to 
be  to  attract  the  mass  rather  than  the  individual  elements  of  popula- 
tion. Yast  acreages,  with  undefined  and  uncertain  boundaries,  were 
elaimed  under  many  of  these  grants.  Some  were  valid,  others  were 
believed  fraudulent.  Small  tracts  were  often  held  under  valid  grants 
with  exterior  boundaries  designated  by  natural  monuments  which  were 
by  designing  or  evil-disposed  persons  often  changed  to  include  territory 
vastly  greater  than  that  to  which  they  were  entitled.  For  many  rea- 
sons Congress  delayed  action  in  this  matter  for  more  than  a  generation 
after  tiiie  acquirement  of  the  territory  and  the  guarantee  of  its  ancient 
land  tenures.  Clouded  titles  and  insecure  tenures  of  land  were  there- 
fore uncommonly  frequent  in  New  Mexico,  creating  an  almost  insuper- 
able obstacle  to  settlement  and  a  blight  on  prosperity.  That  'New 
Mexico  has  quadrupled  her  population  under  American  control  is  a 
aonroe  of  wonder  to  those  conversant  with  the  facts.  This  era,  how- 
ever, is  regarded  as  ended.    This  court  is  busily  engaged  in  sifting 
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these  grants,  establishiug  absolutely  valid  titles  to  jnst  grants,  and 
restoring  to  the  public  domain  large  areas  improperly  claimed. 

The  personnel  of  the  court  is  almost  perfect.  Their  labors  have  been 
arduous,  but  willingly,  intelligently,  and  diligently  performed;  and  I 
am  happy  to  report  that  a  goodly  number  of  &emost  important  claims 
have  been  finally  detiermined.  Thousands  of  acres  have  been  returned 
to  the  public  domain,  and  righful  claimants  have  been  vested  with 
legal  title  to  thousands  of  others. 

The  statutory  i)eriod  during  which  claims  might  be  filed  in  this 
court  expired  on  March  4,  1893.  We  have  therefore  reached  the  point 
where  we  know  definitely  the  number  of  acres  claimed  under  all  sorts 
of  these  grants,  where  they  are  situated,  and  flie  general  nature  of 
their  titles.  This  was  hitherto  confused  and  confusing.  It  is  now 
hoped  that  within  a  very  dhort  time  the  work  of  this  tribunal  will  be 
completed,  and  the  unhappy  condition  of'land  titles  ended  forever  in 
this  Territory. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  all  the  claii<is  that  have  been  pre- 
sented to, this  court  up  to  date,  showing  the  acreage  claimed  in  the 
oases  disposed  of  and  also  the  acreage  for  which  they  have  been  ap- 
proved. 

RwwgitvXaXion  of  the  work  of  the  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims  August  SI,  189S, 

Total  number  of  cases  filed  for  land  in  New  Mexico 262 

Grants  confirmed  for  land  in  New  Mexico  (cases  Nos.  1, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 13, 14, 

15,16,18,21,22,28.30,31,35,39,43,53,57) 23 

Grants  rejected  for  land  in  New  Mexico  (cases  Nos. 4, 12, 26, 27, 49, 100) 7 

Appealed  to  Sapreme  Court : 

By  claimants  (No.  26,27,50,100 4 

By  United  States  (Nos.  1, 31, 35, 43) 4 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  claims  determined: 


No. 
Case. 


1 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

18 

21 

22 

26 

27 

28 

30 

31 

85 

39 

49 

60 

53 

67 

100 


County. 


Sstiinated 
No.  acres 
claimed. 


C  abero , .  - . 

San  Antonio  del  Rio  Colorado , 

Arroyo  Hondo ; 

Sebastian  do  Vargas ' 

B.  M.  Montado 

Albuquerque 

Lucero  de  Godoi 

Ranoho  del  Kio  Grande 

Alameda 

Jo«6  I)  uran 

Socarro 

Fr.Montes  Vicil 

Antonio  Sedillo 

Gijosa 

Pachecko 

Cristobal  de  la  Sema 

San  Marcos 

Hanoho  de  Galran 

San  Antoaito 

Nuestra  Seflora,  etc 

Piedra  Lnrabro 

Lnis  Jaramillo 

Jacona 

UtOadelRiOp 

Domingo  Vnldez 

Zia,  Santa  Anaand  Jemez  Pastnre  Grant 

Canada  de  los  Alamos 

Nicolas  Dnran  de  Chaves 

(^anon  deSan  Diego 


Valencia 

Taos 

do 

SantaFe.. 

Bernalillo 

do 

Taos 

do 

Bernalillo 

SantaFe 

Socorro  

Rio  Arriba 

Bernalillo  and  Valencia  . . 

Taos 

Santa  Fe 

Taos 


Santa  Fe . . 
Bernalillo  . 

do.... 

Rio  Arriba 

.do 
Bernalillo 
SantaFe. 

do 

do... 

Bernalillo 
Santa  Fe . 
Valencia . . 
Bernalillo 


Estimated  total. 


■ 


47,743 
18.000 
23,040 
41,000 

151,000 
17,861 
40,000 

109,043 

106,244 

426 

17,381 

85,000 

152, 879 

20,000 

600 

80,000 

1,890 

80,000 

32,000 

20.000 

39,062 

18,000 

46,241 

70,000 

600 

382,849 
13,706 
50,000 
10,000 


Estimated 
Kaacrea 
confirmed.. 


1. 558, 875 


16,000 


23,040 

14,000 
43.597 
17,361 
27,000 
109,043 
106,244 


17,801 
35,000 
88,000 
20,000 
500 
30,000 
1.890 


20.000 
89,062 
18,000 
36.241 
60,000 
500 


9  500 
49,000 


815.  839 


Acres. 

Estimated  total  confirmed 789,695 

Estimated  total  cat  and  rejected 819.280 
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SMAIX  HOL]>lX€»& 

Hie  ameDdment  to  the  act  creiatiiifr  this  inmrt  v^ts  in  tht^  swrvt^viu^ 
gmoid  of  the  Territoiy  the  power  to  confitiu  titlt^  to  tractji  U^sa  tiiAii 
1^  acres  held  under  a  title  of  p(v$;$e;i«ion  for  more  than  twenty  >^^r^ 
Two  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty  claims  have  Ihmmi  HUmI  nndor  this 
pioTiaon,  and  it  is;  estimated  that  this  uumlMST  will  bo  inciv^isin)  by  tVt>m 
80O  to  IMOO  more  before  the  expiration  of  the  )H^ritHl  tixtMi  foV  siioh 
ifing.  This  extends  tardy  jasUce  to  a  larjre  numln^r  of  smull  t\iruu^rs 
tliose  holdings  were  too  small  to  justify  the  exiKMuliturt*  ntHH\^sary  to 
prosecute  their  claims  in  the  courts,  bat  who  otherwise  wouhl  have  no 
legal  guarantee  of  quiet  possession  of  the  fruit  of  their  )a)>ors,  T\\v^ 
time  for  filing  these  small  holdings  claims  expires  on  tho  ttrst  dav  of 
Deconber,  1894. 

NECESSITY  OF  IHIICEDIATE  SVRVBY8. 


I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Department  to  the  imporUnoo  of 
immediately  surveying  the  grants  confirmed  by  tho  court  and  the  sniutl 
holdings  passed  upon  by  the  surveyor-general.  Until  snrh  snrveyn  are 
made  it  can  <not  be  accurately  known  where  the  boundaries  of  theso 
tracts  are  located.  Doubt  as  to  their  location  prevent h,  in  nuuiy 
instances,  the  settlement  of  adjacent  lands.  If  the  work  pnxuHMl  pari 
lHM*tt  with  the  labors  of  the  court  it  may  be  handled  very  eawily.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  allowed  to  aecumulate,  much  hardNhip  will  bo 
wrought  and  the  department  greatly  embarrassed  In  the  end.  It  is, 
therefore,  hox>ed  and  earnestly  urged,  both  for  public  and  private  inter 
esta,  that  a  sufficient  appropriation  will  be  made  bv  the  ])reHent  (Con- 
gress for  the  survey  of  these  grants.  Delay  in  this  inatt^^r  will  be 
expensive  and  prejudical  to  l^ational  and  Territorial  interests. 

PUBLIC  SUBVBYS. 

Daring  the  year  ending  June  30, 1893,  2,343  miles  of  (lovenunent 
lines  were  surveyed  and  established,  376  plats  were  made.  95  mineral 
locations  surveyed,  and  2,000  claims  for  survey  of  small  larms,  nnder 
the  ^^small  holdings"  clause  of  the  land-court  act,  were  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  surveyor-general. 

PUBLIC  LANDS. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30, 1893,  the  entries  at  the  several  land 
offiees  of  Kew  Mexico  were  as  follows: 

La$  Cruee$  land  offiee. 


5«.    ' 

ClaMpf  entry. 

■  ^—                                       ^mm  —     ^MM*    ^^      ■ 

AjRtm, 

AmMtni. 

it'PntevtMs 

115.76 

'  -  Pill  111  imi"||  11    III  111 

ri 

», 

n     FBTfW 

144,71 

»    Vfpmi 

****        *         '                                                   " 

%Wl*A 

isgrsir!^ 

al 

ih  IM 

12.411,10 

M&,«0 

\.ia\.t\ 

M          M MM  ■!  M^kM^^I^Mri 

1   .,.^..^»m»m^m,^,.,,,.,^^m.»-. 
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The  approximate  statement  of  the  area  of  ansurveyed  and  surveyed 
land  in  this  district  is  as  follows : 


Donna  Ana. 

Grant  

Sierra 

Socorro 


Total. 


County. 


Surveyed. 

Unsurveyed. 

Total. 

Acrei. 

8,817,260 

8,878,816 

1.890,994 

6,17«i855 

Aer09, 
1,680,800 
8,127,860 
125,440 
1,206,620 

AerM. 

5,497,660 

5,506,176 

1,516,434 

6,882,475 

13,763,925 

5. 138, 720 

18,902,645 

Clayton  land  office. 


Ko. 
entries. 


26 

9 

7 

6 

227 

71 
2 


Glasa  of  entry. 


Preemption  oash  4,155  ... . 
Computed  timber  culture 

Computed  homeatead 

Ezoeaa  entriea 

Original  homestead 

FiiuU  homestead z'. 

Orij^nal  desery 

Total 


Aorea. 


64,181 


Amount. 


4,165 

$5,194 

1,400 

1,760 

1,120 

1.400 

22 

28 

36,889 

3,611 

11,343 

426 

270 

67 

12,709 


The  approximate  area  of  surveyed  and  unsurveyed  lands  in  thisdis 
trict  is  as  follows: 


County. 

Surveyed. 

ACTM. 

1,757,760 
1, 222, 876 
1,809,166 
1,684,970 
256,660 

Uusurveyed. 

Total. 

Aere9, 
167,460 

76,600 
136,760 
100,000 

15,380 

Aeres. 
1,915,220 

1, 809. 675 

1.944,026 

"<****■**"■*"*****             *  *  •••        • 

1, 784,  &70 

271.940 

6,731,331 

486,400 

7, 226, 731 

Colfax 

Mora 

San  Miguel 
Guadalupe . 
Lincoln  — 

Total 


The  statement  of  business  of  the  Boswell  land  ofELce,  as  reported  to 
me,  is  as  follows: 

Lincoln  County, 

Acrea. 

Lands  JGlled  on • 3,563 

Lands  open  to  filing : 2,651,805 

Lands  (school) 1S4,400 

Lands  unsurveyed 1,086,840 

Land  unsnrreyed  (school) 101,120 

Military  andlndlan  reservations 614,500 

Forest  reservation 29,685 

• 

Total '. 5,571,903 

Lands  filed  on,  last  report 444,652 

Totalin  Linooln  County : 6,016,555 
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▲OTM. 

i»  176, 810 

huAlB^Afm ft.WS 

(ioliool) SM,9I5 

Unds  uMorT^yed 1,744,  OM 

iandfl  nnsorreyed  (sohool)  ..«• 9d»8iO 


Total 6,814, 

lads  filed  on,  lart  nport 945,094 

Total  in  C1utT6s  County 0,668,947 

Eddy  County. 

Undft  filed  on 19,906 

Lftods  open  to  filing 1,959,669 

LandB  surveyed 107,990 

Lands  nnsnryeyed 9,063,400 

Lsnds  (school) 191,600 

Total  a,4W,778 

Lsnds  filed  on,  last  leport 918,489 

Total  in  Eddy  County 8,718,960 

SANTA  FE  LAND  OFFIOB. 

Statement  of  bnsinesB  transacted  at  the  Santa  Fe  land  office  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1893 : 


Land  mU  for  oasli 

Coal  Und  for  eaali 

Dawrt  land  mIm 

Fiaftl  dflaert  Iftnd  sales. 
Xfawal 


Totsl 


SiOSB. 


Honestssd  entries 

Aul  homestead  entries 

PninptioB  entries 

C«lfflfngs 

Miscfsl  applications 

Pinsl  timber  entries 

AtittUe  and  Paeifle  Railroad 
Tfatfasony 


Total 


Ibtrlss. 


40 

0 

18 

17 
6 


89 


201 

174 

8 

47 

6 

8 

687 


1,118 


Acres. 


8,441.97 
1,877.98 
8,lft7.61 
7,857.M 
08.80 


18,799.80 


98,300.74 

97. 109. 8A 

480.00 

7,897.10 

087.80 

989.98 

109,809.98 


179,997.91 


Rsosipts. 


8,919.00 
,689.90 

840.00 

7,987.89 
806.00 


89.864.18 

8,008.00 

1,086.80 

9.00 

141.00 

60.00 

8.00 

l,870.<ip 

870.08 


0,047.04 


The  approximate  area  of  surveyed  and  unBurveyed  landB  in  thiB  dis- 
tnct  ig  as  follows : 


Counties* 


Bdeont) ...,-..,...,,,.... 

SaotaFe 

'^aleada 

Mors 

5m  Miguel 

Wfat* 

Taos 

BeraaUllo 

KteArrfba 

kaJua 

Totsl 


Aares« 


4tl20 

46,080 

222,745 

276,480 

280,400 

85,301 

346,600 

492,190 

990,720 

8,676,000 


6,906,680 


Coos  ties. 


0ufvey«d. 

TalenelA 

Bernalillo 

Total 


Aorss. 


215, 016 
109,010 


414,026 
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TAXABLE  PROPERTY. 

The  last  legislature  passed  an  act  exempting  from  taxation  $200 
worth  of  proi>erty,  when  owned  by  the  head  of  a  family.  This  law,  and 
the  privilege  granted,  has  been  considerably  abnsed,  and  will  largely 
reduce  the  value  of  taxable  property  in  this-Territory. 

The  following  is  the  rate  of  assessment  for  the  year  1893: 

For  Territorial  purposesi  6  mills  on  the  dollar. 

For  special  deficit,  2.26  mills  on  the  dollar. 

For  normal  schools,  .40  mills  on  the  dollar. 

For  normal  institutes,  .05  mills  on  the  dollar.. 

For  branch  agricnltnral  experiment  stations,  .25  mills  on  the  dollar. 

For  casual  deficit  bonds  interest,  .25  mills  on  the  doUar. 

For  Territorial  institutions,  1.75  mills  on  the  dollar. 

For  cattle  indemnity  fhnd,  one-half  of  1  mill  on  the  dollar. 

For  public  schools,  3  miUs  on  the  dollar. 

For  normal  school  experiments,  .05  mills  on  the  dollar. 

The  Territorial  auditor  also  fturther  reports  to  me  that  the  assessed 
valuation  of  the  Territory  is  $41,602,198.41. 

Four  counties,  Bernalillo,  Grant,  Iiincoln,  and  Mora,  have  not  sub- 
mitted tabular  statements  of  their  assessments,  although  the  sum  total 
has  been  reported. 

GClie  itemized  valuation  on  real  estate,  live  stock,  and  other  i)ersonal 
property  in  the  counties  reported,  is  as  follows: 


BemaliUo... 

ChaTos  . 

Ck>lfax 

Ponft  Ana  . 

Eddy 

Grant 

Lincoln 

Hora 

Rio  AirilM 
San  Jnaa . . 
Santa  Fe... 
SasMigael 
Sifirra. ..... 

Socorro  — 

Taofl 

Valencia. . . 


Tottl 


Connty. 


Value  of 
lands  and  im- 
provements. 


$909,587.00 

1,900,100.00 

1,213,120.00 

603,471.82 


Value  live 
stock. 


Valneof 

other 
property. 


1642,293 

1,030,800 

409,108 

623,754 


269,585.05  ' 

266,510.00 

1,744,020.00 

2,079,158.00 

427, 653. 00 

1,006,460.00 

308,254.00 

864,953.00 


221,218 
289,551 
127,865 
1,213,879 
402,081 
976,984 
128,869 
625,771 


$348,634 

837,940 

1,399,816 

429,726 


597,057 

81,886 

1,070,961 

1,692,568 

879,068 
1,449,663 

848.518 

687,852 


Total. 


$8,480, 
1,300, 
3,828, 
3,022, 
1,557, 
4.341, 
1,770. 
1,710, 
1,067, 

677. 
2,942, 
4,985, 
1.709. 
3,438. 

785, 
2,188, 


248.00 
614.00 
900.00 
044.00 
222.28 
208.00 
611.00 
801.00 
851.86 
047.00 
846.00 
605.00 
642.00 
016.00 
641.00 
096.78 


41,602,198.41 


FINANOES. 


Herewith  I  submit  from  the  Territorial  auditor  a  statement  showing 
the  amount  of  warrants  issued  during  the  forty- third  fiscal  year  against 
funds  for  said  year;  also  warrants  against  balance  of  funds  of  forty- 
second  fiscal  year,  and  deficit  funds  for  the  years  1889, 1890;  also  war- 
rants in  settlement  of  accounts  prior  to  March  3,  1889,  against  general 
funds. 
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Funds. 


Fcirty- 
i  second 
'  fiscal  year. 


Forty  third    Deficit     General 
fiscal  year.  I  1880-'W).      ftind. 


PeaiteDtiaiy  current  expense. 

Capitol  CTUTsat  expentie 

SutfTftuid 

Ctaittand 

MbecUaneons 

Toritorial  institntions 

Cwpensation  of  assessors 

Tnuportation  of  convicts  . . . 

btenston  warrants 

PiUk  achool  fond  (proceeds 


of  licenses  to  insurance 


tffittU) 
?»j  of  officers  and  employes  thbtieth  legislative  asseni- 


^Evpedsl  apmopriations 
Licessefond 


Total 


$50.33 
3,221.79 
4,828.82 
3,436.90 
9,000.00 

288.01 
64.00 


6,686.05 


$.34106.08 

4,668.92 

301.66 

72, 606. 13 

28,572.81 

21,860.68 

9,315.40 

2,820.60 

6,570.45 

419.50 

17, 728. 80 

6,686.05 

828.75 


20,808.45     284,851.62 


$112.70  , 

3,7)4.10  1     '$31.50* 


120.00 


I 


111.24 


4,008.04 


81.  SO- 


TERRITORIAL  INDEBTEDNESS. 


The  followiDg  is  a  tabulated  statement  of  the  territorial  indebted^ 
ness  brought  down  to  August  29, 1893 : 


Capitol  bnildinjjr  bonds 

Do 

l^tentiary  bnildinj;  bonds  . .. 

Current  expense  bonds 

Pn>Tisionsl  indebtedness  fond. 

Cspiud  contingent  bonds 

Iniue  ssylum  boads 

C^Rial  deficit  bondfl 

Reftmdinf  bonds 

Otttstanding -vrarrants 


Tbtal. 


Interest. 


Per  cent. 
7 
7 
7 
6 
6 
6 
6 
5 
6 


Due. 


1004 

1005 

1804 

5-20 

20-30 

1003 

20-30 

20-30 

20-80 


Amount. 


$100, 

100, 

100. 

15<), 

200, 

50, 

25, 

76, 

05, 

7. 


000.  oo< 

(KM.OO 

000.00 

000. 00 

000.00 

000.00 

000.00 

200.00 

000.00 

612.27 


911,712.27 


The  Territorial  treasurer  reports  a  cafih  balance  in  the  Territorial' 
treasury  of  $121,000  on  June  30, 1893. 

SETTLEMENT  UPON  PUBLIC  LANDS. 

The  progress  in  settlement  upon  public  lands  can  be  ascertained  from 
the  business  statements  of  the  several  land  offices  and  an  examination 
of  the  homestead,  preemption,  and  other  cash-entry  sales  which  appear* 
lieretotbre  in  this  report. 


RAILROADS, 

By  an  act  of  the  last  legislature  approved  February  13, 1893,  new 
railroads,  or  extension  of  existing  lines,  construction  upon  which  is 
commenced  and  some  portion  thereof  opened  for  traffic,  within  three 
years  from  the  date  of  the  act,  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation  until  the 
expiration  of  six  years  from  and  after  the  completion  of  the  road  or 
loads,  they  being  deemed  completed  when  the  same  is  opened  to  the 
pQblic  for  business. 

Under  this  act  considerable  construction  was  had  and  some  little 
preliminary  work  done.  The  stringency  of  the  money  market,  which 
has  marked  the  present  year/ put  a  stop  to  the  proposed  work. 
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The  Pecos  Valley  Bailroad  has  been  completed  97  miles  from  Pecos 
City,  Tex.,  to  Eddy,  N.  Mex.,  and  is  in  process  of  constraction  from 
that  poiot  to  Roswell  and  beyond.  Over  100  miles  of  this  road  have 
been  surveyed  and  located.  It  runs  through  an  exceedingly  rich 
country,  and  the  work  will  be  of  a  very  easy  character.  It  wUl  run 
from  Eddy  to  Koswell,  80-odd  miles,  with  only  three  tangents.  During 
the  next  t^o  years  it  will  be  completed  to  a  junction  with  the  Santa 
Fe  Route.  Beyond  this  there  has  not  been  nor  is  there  immediately 
contemplated  any  railroad  construction  in  the  Territory.  This  propo> 
sition  is,  however,  extremely  important,  as  it  will  form  the  shortest 
interoceanic  route  in  the  United  States. 

STOCK-RAISING. 

New  Mexico's  stock  interest  has  very  greatly  decreased  as  the  result 
of  four  years'  continuous  drought  of  unknown  severity  in  our  history. 
So  disastrous  has  this  been  that  immense  areas  were  for  a  long  time 
barren  of  food  for  cattle;  and  this  was  worse  as  these  districts  were 
almost  entirely  dependent  on  native  grasses.  The  loss  incident  to  this 
drought  would  have  been  very  much  greater  but  for  the  supply  of  cul- 
tivated hay  and  forage  imported  to  the  ranges  from  irrigated  fields. 

During  this  summer,  for  the  first  time  in  five  years,  we  have  had 
abundant  rains  over  the  whole  Territory.  Plains  and  mesas,  that  for 
two  or  three  years  have  been  barren,  and  upon  which  it  was  feared  that 
the  roots  of  the  grass  had  died  or  been  stamped  out^  are  again  covered 
with  luxuriant  grass  more  than  sufficient  to  furnish  food  for  all  classes 
of  stock  duiing  the  next  twelve  months.  It  is  reported  from  many 
places  that  the  native  hay,  if  cut,  would  yield  from  one-half  to  1  ton 
per  acre.  In  this  climate,  however,  very  little  native  hay  is  cut.  The 
continous  sunshine  cures  the  grass  in  the  field,  and  it  is  as  nutritious 
and  valuable  for  food  standing  on  the  plains  as  it  would  be  if  cut  and 
housed. 

In  Eddy  there  has  been  quite  a  development  in  raiding  high-grade 
stock.  Over  $200,000  woi*th  of  blooded  horses  and  cattle  have  been 
imported  into  that  country  during  the  past  year  and  a  hal£ 

MINES  AND  MINING. 

The  decrease  in  the  value  of  silver  and  lead  and  the  great  stringency 
of  the  money  market  have  closed  down  the  mines  in  many  camps  of 
this  Territory  during  the  past  year.  I  have  no  reliable  data  justifying 
me  in  stating  the  actual  product  of  the  difierent  minerals  during  the 
year  ended  June  30, 1893.  UntQ  there  is  some  change  in  the  financial 
condition  of  the  country,  and  the  position  of  silver  as  a  circulating 
medium  determined,  the  mining  of  precious  minerals  in  this  Territory 
is  not  likely  to  assume  any  large  proportions. 

The  Territory  has,  however,  great  undeveloped  resources,  consisting 
of  industrial  minerals  and  precious  stones  that  in  the  near  future  will 
be  the  source  of  great  revenue.' 

COAL. 

Chief  among  them  is  that  of  coal,  of  which  there  are  large  beds  of 
bituminous  situated  in  nearly  every  county  in  the  Territory,  and  an 
extensive  body  of  anthracite  coal  near  Cerrillos,  in  southern  Santa  Fe 
County. 
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Of  this  miueral  there  was  mined  durlBg  the  past  year  at  Gallup,  on 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Bailroad,  292,050  tons;  at  Blosbnrg  and 
Baton,  Colfax  Goontyy  244,955  tons;  at  Cerrillos,  .Santa  Fe  County, 
18,747  tons;  at  Monera,  Bio  Arriba  County,  20,000  tons;  at  Carthage, 
Socorro  County,  49,529  tons.  The  works  at  Cerrillos,  in  Santa  Fe 
County,  are  being  largely  increased,  and  before  the  end  of  the  present 
year  this  camp  will  be  producing  about  1,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal 
per  day  and  5,000  tons  of  anthracite  per  month. 

In  soath  Santa  Fe  County,  in  the  county  of  San  Miguel,  and  in  sev- 
eral other  places  in  New  Mexico,  are  to  be  found  large  deposits  of  this 
mineral.  In  Bona  Ana  County,  on  the  San  Augustin  Plains,  there 
exists  the  largest  deposit  of  gypsum  known  in  the  world,  of  an  exceed- 
ingly pure  character.  The  location  of  this  deposit  is  unique.  The 
San  Augustin  Plain  is  about  150  miles  in  length  irom  north  to  south, 
and  from  30  to  60  miles  from  east  to  west.  Near  White  Oaks,  in  Lin- 
eoln  County,  in  the  midst  of  this  plain,  is  the  crater  of  an  ancient 
volcano,  the  lava  from  which  has  flown  in  a  southerly  direction  like  a 
stream  of  water  for  a  distance  of  60  or  70  miles,  varying  in  width  from 
a  half  to  3  miles.  At  the  southern  end  of  this  stream  of  lava  there  is 
a  small  stream  of  salt  water  flowiug  into  a  salt  lake,  about  1  mile  in 
width  and  1^  miles  in  length.  At  the  southern  end  of  this  lake  the 
bed  of  gypsum  begins,  and  extends  in  a  southerly  direction  down  the 
center  of  the  plain,  adjoining  what  appears  to  be  an  ancient  river  bed, 
almost  without  a  break  for  a  distance  of  50  miles.  The  gypsum  bed 
varies  from  5  to  20  miles  in  width.  It  is  granulated  in  character,  white 
as  the  driven  snow,  and  seems  to  be  piled  up  on  the  plain  like  snow 
drifts,  requiring  no  labor  for  mining  or  for  handling.  I  can  not  more 
accurately  describe  its  appearance  than  by  comparing  it  to  granulated 
sngar.  If  you  should  take  granulated  sugar  in  one  band  and  the  gyp- 
sum in  the  other  it  would  be  difficult  to  tell  one  from  the  other  by  sight 
or  touch.  The  body  of  gypsum  stands  from  10  to  40  feet  above  the 
surrounding  plain,  and  the  line  is  as  distinctly  marked  as  the  sand  upon 
the  ocean  beach. 

GABBONATE  AND  SULPHATE  OP  SODA. 

Immediately  adjoining  this  extensive  deposit  of  gypsum  upon  the  west, 
and  in  what  is  apparently  the  bed  of  an  ancient  river  or  lake,  exists  a 
deposit  of  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  soda,  carrying  about  15  per  cent  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  20  per  cent  of  sulphate  of  soda,  4  per  cent  of  borax, 
the  remainder  being  mostly  moisture  and  sulphate  of  lime.  This  deposit 
is  about  1  mUe  wide  and  5  miles  in  length.  Its  depth  is  unknown.  At 
from  2  to  4  feet  below  the  surface  water  is  encountered,  which  is  largely 
impregnated  with  these  minerals  and  with  chloride  of  sodium.  Explo- 
rations have  been  made  in  several  places  throughout  the  deposits  by 
driving  down  tubes  to  a  depth  of  from  20  to  30  feet  without  discovering 
any  change  in  the  character  of  the  deposit. 

There  is  also  a  considerable  deposit  of  carbonate  of  soda  near  Man- 
zano,  in  the  county  of  Valencia,  and  near  Wagon  Mound,  in  the  county 
of  Mora.  I  have  no  reliable  data,  however,  as  to  whether  these  depos- 
its are  extensive  enough  to  be  of  commercial  value. 
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KAOLIN  AND  FIRE  CLAYS. 

These  valuable  minerals  have  beeu  found  in  considerable  quantities 
in  several  places  in  the  Territory.  The  most  notable  deposit  of  lire 
clay  worked  to  any  considerable  extent  is  situated  near  Socorro  m 
Socorro  County.  There  has  been  a  recent  discovery  of  a  large  deposit 
of  kaolin  and  fire  clays  in  the  suburbs  of  Santa  Fe,  of  superior  quality. 
Efforts  are  now  being  made  to  utilize  these  clays  at  the  Territorial 
prison.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  there  is  also  found  a  considerable 
bed  of  graphite,  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  the  near  future  it  will  be  exten- 
sively worked. 

ALUM. 

A  large  deposit  of  alum  has  been  opened  on  the  Gila  Biver.  It  is 
report.ed  to  be  of  great  commercial  value,  and  is  now  being  worked  to 
some  extent.  With  proper  railroad  facilities  these  alum  beds,  and  tbe 
beds  of  gypsum  and  soda,  heretofore  referred  to,  would  become  the 
most  productive  properties  in  the  Territory. 

PRBOIOTJS  STONES. 

In  describing  the  mineral  resources  of  New  Mexico  the  native  pre- 
cious stones  are  worthy  of  mention,  as  they  are  steadily  rising  in  popu- 
lar estimation  and  in  production. 

Traditionally  this  Territory  has  been  noted  as  having  produced  some 
remarkable  gems,  and  recent  developments  are  proving  the  older  records 
to  have  been  correct.  It  is  only  recently  that  scientific  research  and 
skilled  labor  have  been  directed  to  this  purpose.  The  result  is  a  steady- 
increase  of  expert  prospecting  and  labor  in  development  which,  though 
only  fairly  begun,  has  resulted  in  finding  many  varieties  of  precious- 
and  semi-precious  stones. 

The  estimated  production  and  value  of  gems  up  to  the  year  1890  can 
be  found  in  the  Census  reports  of  that  year.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
th^;t  the  amount  of  and  value  are  understated,  the  facilities  for  correct 
and  full  information  being  limited. 

Since  that  time  the  annual  product  has  more  than  doubled  and  is  still 
increasing.  Diligent  prospecting  has  revealed  new  deposits,  and  the 
industry  bids  fair,  at  present,  to  become  a  large  item  in  the  economic 
resources  of  the  Territory. 

The  gems  found  in  New  Mexico,  in  the  order  of  their  value,  are 
emeralds,  there  being  one  now  in  Santa  Fe  cut,  which  weighs  1  karat, 
and  is  of  fine  quality.  Many  other  smaller  ones  have  been  found, 
although  no  expert  search  has  been  made  for  them  thus  far. 

A  very  recent  find,  next  in  value,  is  a  gem  resembling  the  ruby,  in 
respect  of  color,  brilliancy,  and  hardness.  Of  these  quantities  are 
found  frequently  associated  with  peridots  and  garnets,  but  differing 
from  the  latter  in  being  harder  and  of  a  diff'erent  specific  gravity  and 
form  of  crystallization.  The  range  of  color  is  from  a  light  rose  or  pink 
to  that  of  a  bright  red  garnet.  Though  no  very  largei  ones  have  been 
found,  yet  gems  cut  from  those  found  have  sold  at  $20  to  $50  each, 
while  their  numbers  and  merit  make  them  a  decided  acquisition  to  the 
list  qf  precious  stones  of  l^ew  Mexico,  which  must,  when  more  widely 
known,  create  for  them  a  large  demand. 

The  turquoise  deposits  of  the  Territory  are  too  Avell  known  to  require 
an  extended  description.    It  is  only  necessary  to  state  that  while  some 
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of  these  gems  have  been  famed  in  Earope  for  centuries,  yet  in  the 
United  States  they  have  never  met  the  appreciation  their  merits  and 
rank,  as  gems,  deserved,  until  the  last  few  years.  Now  they  are  in 
great  demand,  having  been  pronounced  by  experts  equal,  if  not  supe- 
rior, to  the  Persian  turquoise.  There  are  single  gems  from  Santa  Fe 
County  now  in  New  York  held  as  high  $4,000,  and  some  in  Santa  Fe  of 
nearly  equal  size  and  quality. 

This  sudden  appreciation  has  given  a  stimulus  to  farther  research, 
lesolting  in  finding  large  turquoise  deposits  near  Silver  City,  in  the 
Hatcbitas  and  Cow  Spring  Mountains,  of  great  merit.  One  of  the  new 
discoveries  is  phenomenally  large,  considering  quantity  of  production, 
size,  and  color  of  stoqes  found  in  it. 

In  addition  to  the  above  named  are  found  native  euclase;  the  so- 
called  Montana  sapphires;  garnets;  milk  and  fire  opals;  peridots;  a 
great  variety  of  fine  agates,  besides  petrified  woods,  fit  for  inlaying, 
mosaic  work,  or  jewelry.  Gold  and'  silver  quartz,  valuable  for  fine 
work  in  jewelry,  are  produced  from  various  mines. 

IRRiaATION    AND  AGRICULTURE. 

Agriculture  in  New  Mexico  is  successful  in  isol  ited  instances  under 
the  natural  rainfalL  As  a  general  proposition,  however,  crops  can 
not  be  matured  without  irrigation  or  the  artificial  application  of  water. 
Large  areas  of  the  Territory  consist  of  extensive  mesas  or  plains,  and 
bottom  lands,  to  which  water  is  easily  conducted  by  means, of  open 
ditches.  These  areas  lie  along  either  side  of  the  rivers  that  traverse 
the  Territory,  and  the  greater  portion  thereof  is  exceedingly  fertile  and 
ndapted  to  the  growth  of  nearly  every  variety  of  grass,  fruit,  and  vines 
grown  in  the  temperate  zone.  A  few  native  grasses,  principally  the 
black  and  white  gramma,  grow  naturally  without  irrigation,  cure  in  the 
saiisiiine  and  furnish  food,  summer  and  winter,  for  the  great  herds  of 
range  cattle.  These  natural  grasses,  however,  wonl*^  i;o+;  support  even 
a  sparse  community.  By  utilizing  the  storm  watv'  *.i(.i  the  immense 
natural  flow  of  the  streams  that  pour  from  the  sno  v\  .]>pcd  mountains 
in  the  hpring  and  early  summer,  many  thousands  of  acres  of  land  can 
be  successfully  irrigated,  and  thereby  changed  from  an  arid  desert  to 
blooming  gardens,  from  barren  waste  to  the  most  productive  fruit 
tamis. 

Irrigation  prospects,  so  far  as  they  can  be  advanced  by  private  enter- 
prise and  so  tar  as  sure  profit  on  investment  is  concerned,  are  very 
promising.  Not  only  are  vast  works  building  and  projected  for  saving 
and  utilizing  large  bodies  of  water  now  going  to  waste,  but  serious 
attention  is  being  given  to  the  cultivation  of  new  products,  specially 
adapted  to  our  soil  and  climate,  such  as  canaigre  and  sugar  beets.  The 
analyses  of  sugar  beets  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture show  that  New  Mexico,  and  especially  her  two  northern  tiers  of 
eoauties,  is  most  favorably  located  for  this  culture.  They  show  the 
highest  general  average  of  purity,  percentage  of  solid  matter  and  of 
sugar,  of  any  State  or  Territory. 

Canaigre  is  a  tanning  agent.  It  is  a  species  of  the  sour  dock,  and 
the  dried  root  contains  about  33^  per  cent  of  tannic  acid,  or  a  higher 
average  than  the  very  best  oak  bark.  It  grows  wild  on  most  New 
Mexican  plains  and  mesas,  and  in  that  state  yields  from  1  to  4  tons  to 
the  acre.  In  rare  instances  as  high  as  5  tons  per  acre  have  been 
gathered  wild.  Under  very  simple  cultivation  and  scanty  irrigation  as 
high  as  10  tons  have  been  harvested;  and  it  will  average  from  10  to 
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20  tons  per  acre.  The  United  States  experiment  station  attached  to 
the  Agricoltural  College  at  Las  Graces,  has  two  fields  planted  now.  One 
of  them  is  irrigated  and  the  other  is  dry.  The  habits  and  evolution  of 
of  this  plant  from  the  wild  to  the  caltivated  state  are  being  closely 
watched  and  recorded.  At  Deming,  Grant  Ck)unty,  splendidly  equipped 
extracting  works  have  been  erected,  and  the  product  is  being  shipped 
to  several  tanneries  in  this  country  and  in  England.  Hon.  O.  B.  Eddy, 
of  Eddie,  ^.  Mex.,  general  manager  of  the  Pecos  Irrigation  and  Im- 
provement Company's  projects,  has  received  an  oflfer  from  New  York 
parties  to  purchase  75,000  tons  per  year  of  canaigre  for  a  period  of  5 
years  at  $10  per  ton,  green  in  the  field,  which  he  was  unable  to  accept, 
as  his  experiments  in  the  culture  of  this  plant  had  not  proceeded  far 
enough  to  enable  him  to  determine  his  ability  to  fill  the  order;  but  he 
has  three  40acre  tracts  in  cultivation,  planted  at  different  times,  and 
he  estimates  that  the  yield  per  acre  will  be  about  the  same  as  Irish 
potatoes. 

In  the  matter  of  irrigation  development  the  Pecos  Valley  enterprise 
boasts  of  the  best  and  most  extensive  system  of  irrigation  extant  on 
this  continent.  Five  years  ago  this  great  valley  was  a  barren  plain 
occupied  by  a  half  dozen  cattle-raisers.  To-day  it  is  one  of  the  most 
promising  farming  regions  in  the  West,  with  a  population  of  over  17,000 
souls  and  two  flourishing  towns.  This  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
foce  of  the  greatest  difficulties.  The  capacity  of  the  storage  system 
projected  and  nearly  completed,  to  save  the  flood  and  storm  waters, 
a^ggregates  over  15,000,000,000  cubic  feet.  The  canals  cover  500,000 
acres,  nearly  all  in  I^ew  Mexico.  The  water  supply  is  ample,  as  the 
tremendous  spring  flow  from  the  snow-capped  mountain  ranges  will 
more  than  fill  the  reservoirs.  The  low- water  flow  of  the  Pecos  River  is 
500  cubic  feet  per  second,  and  this  is  again  supplemented  with  a  flow 
from  springs  of  between  1,200  and  1,500  cubic  teet  per  second.  The 
crops  in  this  country  are  thriviniar.  One  thing  notable  is  that  the  farm- 
ers only  use  an  acre-foot  of  water  per  annum,  or  42,260  cubic  feet.  This 
is  about  the  lightest  duty  of  water  known  on  strictly  fanning  lands. 
Sixty  thousand  acres  of  land  have  already  been  disposed  of  in  this  val- 
ley  to  bona  fide  farmers,  and  20,000  are  now  actually  under  cultivation. 
These  lands,  that  in  their  natural  state  only  produced  native  grasses, 
and  that  in  such  limited  supply  as  to  require  20  acres  to  furnish  food 
for  a  single  steer,  now  produce  abundant  ci-ops  of  grain  of  every 
description,  yield  five  cuttings  of  Alfalfa  per  year  of  about  1^  tons  per 
acre  per  cutting.  Hundreds  of  orchards  and  vineyards  have  been 
planted  and  are  already  beginning  to  yield  abundantly. 

To  handle  the  product  of  this  region,  the  Pecos  Valley  Kailroad  has 
already  been  built  from  Pecos  City,  Tex.,  to  Eddy,  ^.  Mex.,  and  all  the 
preliminary  work  has  been  done  to  push  it  nortbeast'Crly  to  a  junction 
with  the  Santa  Fe  system  at  some  point  between  Las  Vegas  and  Alba* 
querque. 

In  the  famous  Mesilla  Valley,  in  southern  New  Mexico,  this  season's 
harvest  of  orchard  and  vineyard  will  be  superabundant.  Last  season 
many  orchards  there  yielded  $10  per  tree,  and  this  year  the  yield  is  so 
large  that  even  at  current  low  prices  the  returns  will  be  much  larger. 

£i  Grant  County  two  important  enterprises  to  save  the  underflow  of 
the  Mimbres  Eiver  are  well  under  way  to  water  lauds  around  Deming. 
South  of  this  town,  and  just  across  the  Mexican  boundary,  over  12,00O 
Mormon  colonists  have  quietly  settled,  Deming  being  their  trade  center 
and  distributing  point.  The  development  of  underflow  of  the  Mimbrea 
Biver  is  therefore  of  extreme  importance.    Sufficient  work  has  bc^n 
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done  to  prove  that  beneath  the  surface  there  is  a  continaous  flow  of 
water  sufficiently  large  to  irrigate  many  thousand  acres  of  land,  and 
this  water  can  be  brought  to  the  surface  and  utilized  at  a  very  small 
cost. 

In  the  south  central  portion  of  the  Territory  there  is  a  large  project 
to  reclaim  part  of  the  Jornado  del  Muerto  and  the  Arniendaris  land 
grants.  The  engineers  and  experts  have  rex>orted  favorably  on  the 
proposed  improvement,  and  it  is  expected  that  my  next  report  will  deal 
vith  the  actual  work  of  reclamation  of  this  region. 

San  Juan  County  keeps  up  her  steady  improvement.  There  are  but 
few  large  irrigation  enterprises  in  this  county.  The  farmers  themselves 
own  nine-tenths  of  the  canals.  The  absolute  abundance  of  water  here 
makes  irrigation  easy.  This  is  the  only  part  of  the  arid  region  where 
there  is  more  water  than  land.  The  arable  area  is  only  about  450,000 
acres,  and  there  is  water  for  a  couple  of  million  of  acres. 

The  rumors  of  railroad  building  to  the  mines  in  Taos  and  Bio  Arriba 
counties  promise  large  agricultural  development  in  their  extensive 
garden-like  valleys. 

The  irrigation  works  on  the  Maxwell  grant  have  progressed  to  com- 
pletion. Colonization  goes  steadily  on.  Many  families  have  been 
located  on  the  irrigated  lands  during  the  past  season.  Altitude  and 
latitude  combine  to  render  these  lands  the  beat  known  for  sugar-beet 
cnltnre. 

A  company  has  been  organized  known  as  the  Yalverde  Land  and 
Irrigation  Company,  for  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  the  Armendaris 
grants.  It  has  acquired  title  to  the  Armendaris  grants  Nos.  33  and 
34,  containing  447,535  acres  of  pastoral  and  coal  lands,  situated  ilx>on 
either  bank  of  the  Kio  Grande  River.  The  company  has  recenty  com- 
pleted a  very  thorough  survey  of  this  property  to  ascertain  the  area 
sosceptible  of  irrigation  and  the  cost  of  reclamation.  From  the  report 
of  the  surveyor  I  learn  that  25,000  acres  are  susceptible  of  irrigation 
by  means  of  gravity  ditches,  taking  supply  direct  i^om  the  river,  head- 
ing at  points  high  enough  up  to  insure  distribution.  This  land  is  classed 
as  bench,  bottom,  and  lower  table  lands,  all  with  dark  and  gray  loams^ 
and  alluvial  soil  of  the  very  best  quality.  It  is  proposed  to  reclaim 
this  body  of  land  by  the  natural  flow  of  waters  and  without  any  storage 
whatever.  It  is  also  estimated  that  about  60,000  acres  of  the  upper 
bench  or  mesa  land  may  be  reclaimed  by  the  construction  of  reservoirs. 
These  latter  lands  i>ossess  a  light,  sandy  soil  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
cnltore  of  fruit  trees  and  of  wine,  table,  and  raisin  'grax>es,  such  as  are 
now  being  grown  so  successfully  in  the  Mesilla  valley. 

CoL  Bichard  J.  Hinton,  late  chief  of  the  United  States  irrigation 
inquiry,  has  recently  made  a  thorough  examination  of  the  Bio  Grande 
tttsin,  in  the  vicinity  of  this  property,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  quan- 
tity of  water  now  going  to  waste,  and  the  feasibility  and  practicability 
«f  providing  storage  reservoirs  to  save  and  utilize  this^ow.  From  his 
report  I  learn  that  the  Bio  Grande  furnishes  an  average  flood  supply 
of  at  least  5,000  second-feet  for  about  ten  weeks  in  the  year.  It  has  a 
leafier  flood  season,  late  in  the  summer,  the  flow  of  which  would  be 
ftbont  3,000  second-feet.  He  estimates  that  the  flood  supply,  available 
fcr  the  Valverde  Land  and  Irrigation  Company,  if  properly  stored  and 
utilized,  would  irrigate  not  less  than  300,000  acres  of  lan^^  and  under 
conditions  such  as  exist  in  New  Mexico  a  second-foot  of  water  would 
be  worth  $250  i^er  annum.  The  total  value  of  the  water  now  going 
t^>  waste  is  estimated  at  $1,000,000  per  year.  The  system  of  ditchea 
proposed  by  this  company  is  intended  to  supply  water  not  only  to 
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their  own  lands,  but  to  about  100,000  acres  of  public  and  private 
lands  adjacent  to  the  lands  of  the  company. 

Another  irrigating  enterprise,  undertaken  within  the  year,  is  tlie 
reclamation  of  some  30,000  acres  of  land  situated  upon  one  of  the  Baca 
floats,  and  upon  the  Pablo  Montoya  grants,  by  utilizing  the  waters  of 
the  Canadian  Biver,  and  a  company  is  now  being  formed  to  originate 
a  new  irrigation  scheme  of  large  proportions  from  the  waters  of  the 
upper  Pecos  River,  by  placing  them  upon  the  Anton  CMco,  Antonio 
Ortiz,  and  Beck  grants.  The  enterprise,  however,  is  not  sufficiently 
advanced  to  enable  me  to  state  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the  extent 
thereof  or  the  quantity  of  land  capable  of  reclamation. 

In  Santa  Fe  County  an  important  enterprise  is  under  way.  One 
reservoir  has  already  been  built  to  supply  Santa  Fe  City  with  water 
for  domestic  purposes  and  to  irrigate  about  2,000  acres  of  garden  and 
fruit  land.  In  the  Arroya  Hondo,  a  natural  storage  basin,  another  is 
projected  to  cover  15,000  acres  of  splendid  level  mesa.  The  spring  and 
storm  flows  will  be  sated,  and  the  aggregate  area  declaimed  by  this 
4gK;heme  will  be  over  100,00l0  acres.  Careful  estimates  of  the  amount  of 
water  available  have  been  made  and  the  plan  is  found  to  be  feasible 
and  practicable.  In  their  character  these  works  resemble  those  of 
southern  Oaliforuia.  Their  advantage  to  New  Mexico  will  be  enormous, 
ibs  they  will  demonstrate  how  great  an  aggregate  area  can  be  reclaimed 
from  the  stored  flow  of  small  streams  considered  of  little  imjwrtance 
heretofbre.  These  lands  will  be  principally  devoted  to  garden  and 
orchard  purposes. 

The  splendid  results  achieved  by  the  Pecos  Valley  Irrigation  and 
Improvement  Company,  and  the  wonderful  change  produced  by  its 
labors,  have  given  a  new  impetus  to  irrigation  in  Kew  Mexico  by  prac- 
tical illustrations  of  the  feasibility  of  such  works,  the  cheapness  with 
which  they  can  be  built,  and  the  short  time  required  to  change  an  arid 
desert  into  grain  fields,  bearing  vineyards  and  orchards,  as  well  as  the 
profit  to  be  realized  by  such  investment.  Of  these  lands  many  thou- 
sands of  acres,  which  less  than  five  years  ago  were  purchased  for  $1.25 
per  acre,  have  sold  during  the  past  year  and  are  now  selling  at  $50 
And  $75  per  acre. 

The  future  prosperity  of  the  Territory  and  its  ability  to  support  a 
dense  population  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  extent  to  which 
irrigation  may  be  successfully  carried.  The  eflForts  of  the  past  have 
shown  the  wonderful  productiveness  of  the  soil  after  reclamation,  and 
present  efforts  are  ptoviug  the  large  acreage  susceptible  of  irrigation 
at  a  very  small  expenditure  of  capital. 

A  condition  of  some  seriousness  has  arisen  among  the  earlier  settlers 
and  proprietors  in  the  Eio  Orande  Valley  that  may  prdve  at  an  early 
day  the  destruction  of  their  farms  and  orchards,  unless  active  measures 
are  taken  to  prevent  the  injury  now  being  done.  In  these  localities  are 
■situated  the  homes  of  the  larger  number  of  small  farmers  and  planters 
who  have  been  able  to  reclaim  their  lands  without  any  large  aggrega- 
tion-of  capital,  each  small  settlement  and  generally  each  farmer  own- 
ing his  own  ditch.  In  the  past  the  natural  flow  of  the  Rio  Grande  has 
l>een  sufficient  at  all  times  to  supply  with  water  the  cultivable  lands 
under  ditches.  During  the  last  few  years  the  very  extensive  increased 
use  of  water  in  the  San  Luis  Valley,  in  Colorado,  where  immense  ditches 
have  been  constructed  and  their  laterals  extended  to  cover  several  hun- 
dred thousand  acres  of  land,  have  caused  a  gradual  decrease  of  the 
waters  in  the  vicinity  of  El  Paso,  Tex.,  and  for  a  distance  of  about  150 
miles  in  this  Territory,  where  it  has  produced  a  water  famine  for  sev- 
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eral  mouths  annually  during»tbe  last  four  years,  which  has  gradually 
grown  more  serious  until  the  present  year,  when  farmers'  crops  have 
been  saved  by  abundant  rainfall.  This  is  rendered  still  more  serious 
by  reason  of  our  Territorial  condition,  depriving  our  citizens  ot  the 
privilege  of  protecting  their  violated  rights  in  the  United  St^ites  courts, 
thereby  compelling  them  to  seek  their  remedies  in  the  State  courts, 
where  they  would  meet  with  all  the  local  prejudices  which  exist  in  a 
community  interested  in  the  decision  of  the  subject-matter  in  litigation. 

Two-thinls  of  the  food  supply  of  the  world  is  produced  in  arid  regions 
by  means  of  irrigation,  and  the  densely  populated  regions  of  Persia, 
China,  East  India,  and  Japan  depend  almost  entirely  on  irrigation  for 
their  Ibod  8ui)ply,  having  a  rainfall  less  than  that  of  the  arid  regions  in 
America.  Japan  contains  23,00<),<K)0  acres  of  arable  land,  supports  8 
persons  to  the  acre,  with  crops  grown  solely  by  irrigation. 

With  a  soil  as  rich  as  that  found  in  any  portion  of  the  world,  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  every  variety  of  grain,  vegetables,  vine,  and  fruit  pro- 
duced in  the  temperate  zone,  a  climate  unsurpassed,  it  would  seem  that 
the  American  desert  might,  with  sufficient  capital  and  effort  for  the 
saving  and  utilizing  of  the  Hood  waters  of  summer  and  the  melted  snows 
of  winter,  be  in  time  made  the  garden  of  America,  the  home  of  a  larger 
popalation  than  now  inhabits  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Mississippi  and 
its  tributary  streams.  Under  present  conditions  the  utilization  of  these 
waters  is  impracticable  by  private  eflbrt.  It  will  be  seen  by  reference 
to  the  private  enterprises  heretofore  mentioned  as  being  successfully 
realized  that  they  are  in  conne>ction  with  large  properties,  privately 
owned  (with  one  exception)  by  titles  derived  from  the  Spanish  or  Mexi- 
can governments,  the  areas  being  sufficient  to  justify  the  expenditure 
of  large  amounts  of  capital  in  procuring  the  water  for  reclamation. 

The  policy  of  the  Government  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  retarded  the 
reclamation  of  the  arid  public  lands  and  prevented  the  development  of 
regions  requiring  large  expenditures  for  reclamation.  The  law  known 
as  the  alien  act,  preventing  foreigners  from  owning  lands  in  the  Terri- 
tory, has  forbidden  the  investment  of  foreign  capital,  and  the  act  ot 
Congress  prohibiting  any  corporation  or  individual  from  acquiring  more 
than  3,000  acres  of  land  has  prevented,  in  many  instances,  the  invest- 
ment of  home  capital,  such  quantity  being  insufficient  to  justify  the 
expenditure  required  to  construct  the  re^^ervoirs  and  canals. 

Where  the  water  of  great  rivers  like  the  Pecos,  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
the  Colorado  of  the  West,  with  their  tremendous  annual  floods,  are  to 
be  controlled,  placed  in  reservoirs,  and  preserved  to  the  use  an4  redemp- 
tion of  va8t  bodies  of  desert  land,  it  is  necessary  to  use  immense  sums 
of  money,  more  than  can  usually  be  obtained  from  private  sources; 
fettered  by  laws  preventing  the  investor  from  obtaining  title  to  or  a 
iieo  apon  the  land  reclaimed,  and  requiring  the  services  of  the  most 
eiperienced  engineers,  with  great  technical  knowledge,  and  a  thorough 
cak'ulatiou  of  the  results  to  be  achieved,  it  is  believed  that  the  work 
^hoald  be  conducted  by  the  Government  to  prepare  homes  for  the  citi- 
xeiw,  that  each  individual  may  be  the  owner  of  his  own  homestead,  look 
alone  to  the  Government  for  his  water  supply,  and  not  be  subjected  to 
the  avarice  and  oppression  too  apt  to  exist  where  a  private  corporation 
U  the  owner  of  the  water  which  in  tbe  end  controls  and  dominates  the 
ownership  of  the  land.  This  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Government  as 
exhibited  by  the  passage  of  the  laws  above  referred  to,  as  well  as  by 
many  acts  of  Congress  with  reference  to  the  homesteading,  preemption, 
and  sale  of  public  lands  to  bona-fide  settlers  in  all  parts  of  the  nation. 
The  policy  of  internal  improvement  has  been  the  policy  of  our  Govem- 
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ment.  Untold  millions  have  been  exp^ded  in  the  construction  of 
levees,  in  the  improvement  of  rivers,  in  the  building  of  canals  and  rail- 
ix)ads  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  people.  The  time  has  arrived  when 
this  policy  should  be  extended  to,  a  reclB>matiou  by  the  General  Gov- 
ernment of  the  large  bodies  of  arid  lands  situated  in  the  great  West. 

This  subject  is  rendered  still  more  important  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
nearly  all  the  public  lands  lying  in  that  portion  of  the  Union  where 
crops  can  be  raised  without  irrigation  have  been  disposed  of,  the  Gov- 
ernment being  possessed  of  only  a  limited  quantity  of  such  lands  for 
disposal  to  the  homesteader  and  actual  settler,  while  her  population  is 
increasing  more  rapidly  than  at  any  time  in  the  past.    This  population 
must  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  arfd  region  for  homesteads,  which 
can  only  be  rendered  habitable  and  productive  by  means  of  irrigation, 
requiring  an  expenditure  of  capital  impossible  for  the  settler  to  obtain, 
and  which  must  be  furnished  either  by  the  Government  or  by  some 
private  corporation,  and  when  furnished  by  the  latter,  the  settler  be- 
comes at  once  the  dependent  and  servant  of  the  corporation  that  may 
at  any  time  make  the  water  tax  so  burdensome  as  to  be  unbearable. 
For  these  reasons  it  is  earnestly  urged  that  the  Government  should 
continue  its  policy  of  internal  improvement  and  extend  it  to  include  the 
reclamation  of  these  lands.    The  overcrowding  of  population  at  the 
trade  centers  requiring  relief,  together  with  the  exhaustion  of  the  lands 
suitable  for  homesteads  in  the  temporal  region,  creates  the  necessity. 
The  experience  in  opening  the  lauds  of  Oklahoma  and  the  Cherokee 
Strip  proves  the  demand  and  the  precedent  of  internal  improvement 
steadily  adhered  to  in  the  past  justifies  the  hope  that  the  Government 
will  see  the  wisdom  of  reclaiming  its  vast  domain,  of  preserving  and 
distributing  the  waste  waters  to  create  homesteads  for  the  rapidly 
increasing  population.    By  this  means  millions  of  acres  of  desert  land 
may  be  occupied  and  made  as  productive  as  the  fertile  valleys  of  the 
Mississippi,  the  East  relieved  from  the  congestion  of  over-population, 
the  homesteader  supplied  with  land  upon  which  to  support  himself  and 
family,  and  the  desert  of  to-day  transformed  into  the  world's  granary 
of  to-morrow. 

INDIANS. 

The  change  in  the  policy  of  the  Government  recently  made,  which 
places  Army  officers  in  charge  of  the  various  Indian  reservations  through- 
out the  Territory,  has  only  been  in  oi)eration  a  few  months,  but  there  la 
everywhere  a  marked  improvement  in  the  service,  and  it  is  believed 
that  time  will  prove  the  wisdom  of  the  change.  Army  officers  are  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  the  management  and  control  of  the  Indians,  bringing 
to  their  assistance  the  firmness  of  character,  system,  and  order  learned 
nowhere  else  so  well  as  in  the  Army. 

PUEBLOS. 

There  are  situated  in  various  parts  of  New  Mexico  some  twenty  vil- 
lages occupied  by  the  Pueblo  Indians.  To  each  of  these  villages  was 
given  either  by  the  Kingdom  of  Spain  or  the  Republic  of  Mexico  land 
grants  averaging  about  6  miles  square.  The  titles  to  these  lands  have, 
in  some  instances,  been  confirmed  by  the  Government^  and , in  others 
the  Indians  have  applied  to  the  land  court  now  in  session  in  this  Terri- 
tory for  the  approval  of  title,  survey,  and  segregation  of  their  laud. 
This  is  being  done  as  rapidly  as  possible  with  the  great  amount  of  other 
business  ]>ending  before  that  tribunal. 
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The  Paeblos  are  different  from  all  other  American  Indians.  They 
were  living  in  towns  and  cultivating  lands  when  the  Spaniards  first  vis- 
ited this  country.  They  were  not  then  and  never  have  been  warlike  in 
character.  They  are  a  quiet,  law-abiding,  peace-loving  people,  with 
small  intellect,  simple  in  their  manners  and  life,  with  very  little  energy, 
making  little  or  no  progress  in  self-advancement.  The  Government 
schools  established  in  the  Territory  are  working  some  changes  among 
the  younger  members  of  the  tribes,  andgiveprospect  of  an  early  improve- 
ment in  their  manner  of  life. 

Under  the  Mexican  laws  these  Indians  were  citizens  of  the  Republic, 
and  by  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe- Hidalgo  became  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  with  all  the  rights  and  obligations  of  other  citizens.  Their 
la^k  of  education,  their  simplicity  and  ignorance,  rendered  them  unfit 
to  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage,,  a  privilege  they  do  not  seem  to 
appreciate.  Their  poverty  and  their  primitive  mode  of  life  made  the 
payment  of  taxes  a  great  burden  to  them.  Each  of  these  villages  has 
its  organized  government,  its  governor  and  council  that  make  and  exe- 
cute the  simple  laws  ne<2essary  for  their  government  and  protection. 
These  laws  are  so  justly  and  equitably  administered  that  one  seldom 
hears  of  a  Pueblo  Indian  appealing  to  the  laws  of  the  land  from  the 
decision  of  the  ruling  authorities  in  his  pueblo.     • 

The  feeling  upon  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  the  inadvisability  of  per- 
mitting so  primitive  a  people  to  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage  and  the 
desire  of  the  Indians  to  avoid  the  burden  of  taxation,  lead  to  an  early 
tacit  understanding  that  the  Indians  were  not  to  exercise  the  right  of 
suflrage,  and  that  so  long  as  they  refrained  from  so  doing  their  prop- 
erty would  be  exempt  from  taxation,  and  this  in  practice  is  the  law  of 
the  Territory  to-day. 

These  Indians  do  not  need  an  agent  such  as  is  required  by  the  war- 
Kke  and  more  uncivilized  tribes.  There  is  no  necessity  for  compelling 
their  obedience  to  the  law,  for  they  obey  it  of  their  own  will,  so  far  as 
they  know  it.  What  they  need  is  a  guardian — some  one  to  instruct 
and  direct  them,  who  will  look  after  t^eir  interests  as  those  of  a  child 
and  see  that  they  are  not  robbed  and  despoiled  of  their  property  by 
their  more  crafty  and  intelligent  neighbors.  They  need  an  agent  who 
vill  win  their  respect  and  confidence,  and  by  example,  teach  them  the 
necessity  and  benefits  of  industry,  of  economy,  of  education,  of  culti- 
vating their  lands  by  the  use  of  improved  machinery,  and  the  saving 
and  preservation  of  their  water  rights. 

The  new  agent,  John  L.  Bullis,  captain  Twenty-fourth  Infantry,  U. 
^»  A.,  has  entered  upon  his  duties  in  a  manner  calculated  to  inspire 
confidence  in  the  Pueblo  Indians  and  is  managing  and  controlling  their 
^&irs  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

There  is  no  materia]  change  in  the  x>opulation  of  the  Indian  villages 
since  the  last  annual  report  of  the  governor  of  this  Territory. 

JICARILLA  APACHES, 

The  Jicarilla  Apaches  are  a  small  remnant  of  a  very  worthless  tribe 
of  Indians  inhabiting  the  northern  portion  of  the  Territory.  They  are 
nonprogressive,  and  it  seems  impossible  that  they  can  ever  be  made  self- 
^Qstaining.  The  tribe  is  annually  diminishing  in  number.  It  is  also 
nnder  the  control  and  management  of  Oapt.  Bullis.  Great  complaints 
have  heretofore  been  made  about  these  Indians  constantly  wandering 
^m  their  reservation  and  depredating  upon  their  neighbors.  I  am 
credibly  informed  that  several  hundred  of  them  have  spent  the  greater 
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portion  of  the  last  tlu'ee  or  four  years  off  the  reservation,  in  the  county 
of  Mora,  where  complaint  is  made  of  tlieir  trespasses  upon  the  stock  of 
that  region.  They  do  not  work,  have  no  property  except  a  few  ponies, 
and  so  must  live  by  i^luiidering  from  the  people.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
present  agent  may  be  able  to  compel  them  to  return  upon  their  reser- 
vation and  stay  there.  Gapt.  Bullis,  the  agent  in  charge,  makes  the 
following  report  with  reference  to  the  number  and  condition  of  the 
Pueblo  and  Jicarilla  Apache  Indians : 

Pueblo  and  Jicarilla  Agency, 
Santa  Fe,  Js^,  if  ex.,  August  29,  189S, 

Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  yours  of  the  2(1  inst.,  requestine^  a  report  from  me  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  Pueblo  and  Jicarilla  Apaohe  Indians^  I  nave  to  state  that  as  I  only 
took  charge  of  the  agency  on  July  1,  laut,  I  mnnt  depend  for  my  id  formation  on  the 
annual  report  of  mv  predecessor,  which  has  just  been  made  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1893. 

From  said  report  it  appears  that  no  census  ot  the  Pueblo  Indians  has  been  taken 
this  year  owin^  to  lack  of  an  appropriation  for  the  same,  but  it  is  estimated  that 
they  have  slightly  increavsed  in  numbers  during  the  past  year.  According  to  the 
last  census  they  numbered  8.536;  males  over  18  years  of  ^ge,  2,701;  females  over  14, 
3,512 ;  children  between  6  and  16  years  of  age,  2,323. 

With  regard  to  education  there  is  a  decided  improvement,  the  parents  offering  less 
objection  than  formerly  to  their  children  attending  school. 

The  Pueblos  have  conducted  their  farming  operations  as  usnal,  and  fair  crops  have 
rewarded  their  industry.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  at  this  period  of  the  season  their 
crops  are  for  the  most  part  ungathered,  it  is  impossible  to  even  approximate  what 
has  been  raised  by  them.  They  will  have  abundance  for  their  own  consumption  and 
a  fair  amount,  as  usual,  to  market. 

fejtock-raising  has  received  a  consideraale  share  of  their  attention,  and  their  stock 
shows  a  decided  improvement  over  former  years. 

JICARILLA  apaches. 

I 

From  the  last  census  taken  of  these  Indians  the  total  number  of  this  tribe  was  842. 
Kumber  of  males  above  18  years  of  nge,  195 ;  number  of  females  above  14  years  of 
age,  273 ;  number  of  school  children  between  the  ages  of  ^  and  16,  279. 

There  has  been  some  improvement  shown  in  their  farming  operations  daring  the 
past  year,  though  progress  is  slow  in  this  direction. 

The  season  at  Dulce  is  a  short  one  ^nd  much  that  is  planted  does  not  mature. 
There  was  no  loss  in  their  stock  last  winter  as  abundance  of  hay  was  put  up  in  the 
fall.  Some  of  these  Indians  have  taken  to  sheep-raising,  an  industry  which,  with 
ordinary  care,  should  do  well  on  this  reservation. 

As  an  evidence  of  their  desire  for  more  comfortable  quarters  than  the  teepee  affords, 
quite  a  numl)er  of  comfortable  houses  have  been  built  of  late,  and,  in  a  few  instances, 
modem  furniture  has  been  introduced. 

The  presence  of  a  number  of  Mexican  settlers  on  this  reservation  has  to  some 
extent,  nad  a  demoralizing  effect  on  the  Indians.  Whisky  has  at  times  been  sold  to 
them  with  the  usual  degrading  result.  Repeated  efforts  have  been  made  by  the 
agent  to  discover  the  gnuty  parties,  but  hitherto  without  success.  It  seems  that  if 
this  whole  business  was  wrapped  in  such  secrecy  as  t-o  defy  every  attempt  to  find 
and  convict  the  wrongdoers.  These  efforts  will,  however,  be  continued  until  the 
parties  engaged  in  this  nefarious  traffic  are  brought  to  justice. 
Very  respectfully, 

John  L.  BirLUs, 
Captain  Twenty-fourth  Infantry ,  Acting  Indian  AgmU 

Hon.  W.  T,  Thornton, 

Governor,  etc,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex, 

In  view  of  the  disposition  of  these  Indiaus  to  constantly  leave  their 
reservation,  their  persistant  trespass  upon  the  citizens  in  the  vicinity, 
the  distance  of  the  reservation  (some  250  miles  by  railroad),  from  the 
headquarters  of  the  Pueblo  Agency,  and  tbe  necessity  to  have  at  all 
times  an  agent  upon  the  ground,  I  renew  the  recommendation  made  by 
Governor  Prince  in  his  last  report,  that  the  Jicarilla  Apache  agency 
be  made  a  separate  and  independent  agency. 
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MS8CALAB0  APACHES. 

There  is  little  or  no  change  among  the  Mescalaro  Indians.  Little,  if 
^Jy  progress  has  been  ina4e  by  them  in  the  way  of  farming,  and  I 
have  no  personal  knowledge  of  iniprovettients  or  change  in  their  mode 
of  life.  The  late  agent,  Louis  F.  Burnett,  captain  Seventh  Infantry, 
r.  S.  A.,  under  date  of  August  4,  reports  as  follows : 

At  the  cenBUS  of  June  30, 1898,  the  number  of  Indians  belonging  to  this  agency 
(Mescalaro  Apadhe),  was  as  follows :  Men,  102;  women,  205;  boys,  122;  girls,  97;  total, 
536.  Number  of  children  at  school  at  Fort  Lewis,  Colo.,  26;  at  Grand  Junction,  31: 
It  aeency  8f*hool,  50.  Estimated  number  of  stock,  250  horses,  10  mnles,  60  burros,  100 
cattle.  It  is  believed  that  the  horses  are  increasing  and  the  cattle  decreasing  in 
DumbeT.  They  have  no  sheep.  This  tribe  lives  in  New  Mexico.  Trading  whisky 
with  the  Indians  has  a  bad  effect,  but  fortunately  it  is  not  very  extensive.  This  can 
noi  be  controlled  until  the  testimony  of  Indiana  is  taken  in  preference  to  that  of  the 
''whisky  trader.''  If  one  of  these  traders  could  be  punished  it  would  have  an 
excellent  effect.  These  Indians  are  qui«*t  and  peaceable.  There  is  never  any  trouble 
with  any  of  them  unless  they  get  drunk,  in  which  case  they  are  dangerous  and  n^l^* 
Some  of  them  have  small  farms,  but,  as  there  is  not  enough  land  which  can  be  irri- 
gated, all  can  not  farm  who  desire  to  do  so.  A  few  of  the  Indians  live  in  cabins,  bat 
most  of  them  live  in  tents  and  frequently  move  their  camp. 

KAVAJOEB. 

This  is  the  most  important  Indian  tribe  in  the  Territory^  and  its  man- 
agement and  control  is  a  question  of  very  great  import  to  our  people. 
The  tribe  numbers  fully  20,(K)0  souls,  about  one-third  of  whom  reside 
in  New  Mexico,  and  two-thirds  in  Arizona.  Their  reservation  consists 
of  about  9,4C0,00()  acres,  or  15,000  square  miles  of  territory.  Their 
agent  estimates  that  they  own  1,000,000  head  of  sheep,  250,000  goats, 
1,000  head  of  cattle,  and  100,000  ponies,  and  that  they  marketed  during 
the  past  two  years  about  1,000,000  pounds  of  wool  per  annum. 

It  would  seem  from  the  large  amount  of  land  owned  by  these  Indians 
that  it  was  iwssible  for  them  to  be  kept  permanently  upon  their  reser- 
vation. There  is  no  better  body  of  land  in  the  Western  country  than 
this  reservation.  There  is  a  considerable  area  upon  which  oats,  barley, 
and  a  few  grasses  may  be  successfully  grown  without  irrigation.  The 
Government  survey,  completed  last  year,  shows  a  large  quantity  sus- 
ceptible of  irrigation  at  an  exceedingly  small  outlay.  It  being  esti- 
mated that  964,000  would  open  up  sufficient  water  holes  for  the  use  of 
their  animals,  and  develop  the  water  supply  required  for  irrigating  as 
large  a  quantity  of  land  as  the  Indians  would  require  or  are  likely  to 
work  under  present  conditions,  I  most  earnestly  advise  that  the  Gov- 
ernment, as  early  as  practicable,  cause  this  expenditure  to  be  made  and 
thus  remove  any  real  or  pretended  excuse  which  the  Indians  now  have 
for  grazing  their  stock  outside  of  the  reservation  for  at  least  two-thirds 
of  the  year.  The  land  which  they  own,  being  a  principality  in  itself, 
is  generally  sufficient,  even  in  its  present  condition,  to  supply  food  for 
the  number  of  animals  possessed  by  them. 

The  Navajoes  are  most  accomplished  thieves,  and  they  make  use  of 
the  pretended  want  of  grass  and  water  as  an  excuse  for  leaving  their 
reaervation,  when  the  real  object  is  to  steal  the  sheep,  goats,  and  cattle 
of  their  neighbors.  Their  depredations  have  been  so  constant  of  late 
years  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  others  to  successiully  raise  either 
cattle,  sheep,  or  horses  in  the  vicinity  of  this  reservation.  One  citizen 
of  this  Territory  lost  at  various  times  during  the  first  three  months  of 
this  year  over  4,000  head  of  sheep,  which  were  traced  to  the  reserva- 
tion, and  some  of  them  seen  in  possession  of  the  Indians,  who  refused 
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to  give  them  up.  Constant  compIaiDt  is  made  by  small  sheep  and  cat- 
tle growers,  A  number  of  the  larger  herd  owners  have  had  their 
flocks  so  decimated  as  to  compel  them  to  dispose  of  the  remnant  and 
abandon  their  ranges.  There  has  been  some  excuse  for  th^  grazing  of 
the  herds  oft'  the  reservation  for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  occasioned 
by  the  failure  of  food  as  the  result  of  the  great  drought  that  has 
existed  for  that  period.  But  with  the  improvements  made  as  sug- 
gested in  the  report  of  the  late  commission  this  excuse  would  be  re- 
moved. 

Prom  the  very  efficient  agent,  E.  H.  Plummer,  first  lieutenant  Tenth 
Infantry,  XT.  S.  A.,  I  learn  that  the  condition  of  these  Indians  is  w^orse 
than  it  has  been  for  a  number  of  years.  He  correctly,  in  my  opinion, 
attributes  the  true  cause  of  such  deterioration  to  two  sources:  First, 
to  a^  succession  of  very  dry  seasons,  which  have  caused  a  greater 
scarcity  of  forage,  very  poor  crops,  the  loss  of  many  sheep  and  ponies 
by  starvation  during  the  winters,  the  very  poor  yield  of  wool,  and  the 
low  prices  received ;  and,  second,  to  the  traffic  in  whisky.  He  shows  a 
most  pitiful  condition  existing  throughout  the  reservation,  and  that 
even  now,  during  the  season  when  they  should  be  in  x>ossession  of 
money  from  the  sale  of  their  wool,  many  of  them  are  in  a  condition 
bordering  upon  starvation.  This  naturally  occasions  the  commission 
of  depredations,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  them  to  be  caught 
killing  cattle,  which  they  excuse  by  saying  that  they  are  hungry  and 
that  their  children  are  crying  for  food. 

Among  other  things,  Lieut.  Plummer  reports  as  follows: 

The  sheep  herds,  the  main  support  of  these  Indians,  have  been  decreasing  for  sev- 
eral years  through  necessity  of  selling  and  killing  them  to  gain  food.  On  acconut 
of  the  continn»l  inbreeding  and  f^om  starvation,  the  ranse  beins  overstocked  with 
herds  of  degraded  ponies,  which  are  driven  back  and  fortn  long  distances  for  water 
and  tramp  oat  as  much  or  more  graas  than  they  eat,  the  ignorance  and  indigent  con- 
dition of  these  people  is  almost  incredible.  I  saw  recentlv  a  grovra  man,  who,  in 
telling  of  a  horse  deal,  could  not  count  up  to  10  in  his  own  language. 

Many  of  them  have  no  distinguishing  name  in  their  own  family  and  among  their 
fellows.  Their  poverty  is  such  that  how  they  manage  to  exist  is  a  source  of  wonder 
to  those  who  know  them  intimately. 

The  Nav^joes  are  naturally  of  a  roving  disposition  and  of  indolent,  iniprovident 
habits,  lliere  seems  to  be  little  or  no  improvement  or  change  in  their  habits,  even 
with  those  who  have  built  houses,  many  of  which  are  de8ei*ted  during  the  great  part 
of  the  year,  while  the  owners  roam  about  with  their  herds  or  cultivate  farms  at  a 
distance  from  their  houses.  I  can  give  no  reliable  data  as  to  progress,  but  judging 
from  personal  obs^'rvation  and  investigation  it  would  appear  that  these  Indians 
have  rather  gone  backward  than  forward  during  the  past  two  vears.  This  is  due  in  a 
measure  to  their  being  discouraged  by  continual  failure  of  crops,  loss  of  stock, 
decrease  in  yiebl  of  wool,  and  the  low  price  of  that  staple.  If  habits  and  condition 
of  living  supposed  to  pertain  to  civilization  can  be  taught  the  Indians  at  all,  exam- 

fle  must  certainly  be  the  leading  factor  in  their  instruction,  and  the  reservation 
ndian  will  naturally  look  to  the  agency  for  his  model.  In  many  ways  the  condition 
of  affairs  at  this  agency  can  scarcely  be  considered  up  to  a  par  with  the  civilization 
of  the  surronnding  Indians. 

Then  follows  a  description  of  the  condition  of  affairs  at  the  agency, 
which  would  not  be  likely  to  impress  the  Indians  with  the  benefits  of 
civilization.  The  want  of  method  in  the  arrangement  and  detail  of 
affairs,  the  insufficient  means  in  the  possession  of  the  agent,  the  dilap- 
idated buildings,  worthless  tools,  broken  wagons  placed  at  his  disposal, 
and  the  careless  slipshod  manner  in  which  the  duties  had  been  per- 
formed, could  not  help  but  have  a  bad  effect  upon  the  Indians.  In 
another  portion  of  the  report  the  agent  says: 

The  Navnijoea  are  scattered  over  fully  15,000  sqnare  miles  of  territory,  many  living 
fnlly  100  miles  from  the  reservation  [and  that]  though  money  was  appropriated  at 
the  laat  session  of  Congress  for  developing  water  on  this  reservation,  as  yet  no  ground 
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has  been  broken 'or  work  of  auy  kind  commenced  on  the  reservation,  and  two  year» 
mnst  n<»w  elapse  before  the  Indian  can  profit  by  a  crop  raised  under  the  proposed": 
systems.    In  the  meantime  their  condition  is  not  onlj^  pitial»le,  but  extremely  dan- 
geroas.    There  is  on  this  reservation  a  great  deal  of  land  from  which*  crops  may  be- 
paised  without  irrigation,  and,  if  under  cultivation,  would  materially  assist  in  their  ' 
support.    Oats  sown  under  my  direction  on  a  piece  of  land  of  this  description  are  in-, 
a  most  flourishing  condition,  standing  over  4  feet  high  at  present.     Tobiingsiich. 
Jand  under  cultivation  the  Indians  need  assistance  in  breaking  up  the  land  the  iirst' 
time. 

Farther  on  in  his  report  he  recommends — 

that  the  work  of  constructing  ditches  and  reservoirs  on  this  reservation  be  com- 
menced at  the  earliest  practicable  dale,  and  that  the  work  be  pushed  to  completion 
as  speedily  as  possible:  also  that  an  additional  appropriation  be  asked  for  that  watec 
may  be  developed  on  toe  reservation. 

The  Navajoes  are  distinctively  horse  and  sheep  raisers,  and  to  assist  and  encourage 
them  in  this  line  of  work,  that  they  may  be  able  to  support  themselves,  they  should 
be  provided  liberally  with  a  supply  of  alfalfa  seed.  Xliis  excellent  forage  crop  i» 
not  only  admirably  adapted  to  this  soil  and  climate,  but  to  the  need  and  character 
of  the  Navi^oe  Indians.  Arrangements  should  also  be  made  for  the  obtaining  of  a 
cross  breed  of  hardy  sheep,  and  of  such  a  breed  of  horses  as  would  raise  the  degraded 
ponies  of  these  {)eople  to  a  serviceable  and  saleable  grade  of  horses. 

I  quote  thus  fully  from  the  report  of  the  agent,  realizing  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject  and  the  necessity  of  following  his  suggestions* 
These  Indians  are  the  wards  of  the  nation.  Common  humanity  demands 
that  during  the  time  they  are  in  a  state  of  pupilage,  and  under  the 
control  of  the  Goveniment,  it'  should  furnish  them  such  assistance 
as  \rill  enable  them  to  make  a  respectable  living,  especially  when  it  is 
shown  that  a  very  small  pittance  is  required  to  open  up  and  develop  » 
water  supply  upon  the  reservation  sufficient  to  meet  their  present  wants 
and  to  give  them  the  opportunity  of  beginning  to  learn  the  advantages 
of  self-support  by  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

I  heartily  concur  in  the  recommendations  of  Lieut.  Plummer  that 
immediate  steps^be  taken  to  develope  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
the  water  supply  upon  the  reservation.  This  will  not  only  be  perform- 
ing an  act  of  justice  to  the  nation^s  wards  by  supplying  them  with  water 
for  their  stock,  and  the  means  of  earning  a  living  by  farming,  but  it 
will  in  a  large  measure  prevent  the  conflicts  now  so  frequently  occa- 
sioifed  by  the  roaming  of  the  Navajoes  off  their  reservation,  and  the 
crowding  of  civilization  toward  it.  With  plenty  of  water  for  their  ani- 
mals and  for  irrigation  there  would  be  no  excuse  for  the  Indians  to 
leave  the  reservation ;  with  the  excuse  removed  he  can  be  confined,  to 
the  reservation  and  better  controlled  and  disci  i»lined  by  the  agent. 

WHISKY  TRAFFIC. 

Another  cause  of  poverty  among  the  Navj^joes  is  their  great  love  of 
drink,  which  they  will  gratify  by  the  sale  of  the  last  hoof  of  their  stock. 
Upon  every  side  of  the  reservation  may  be  found  small  storekeepers 
whose  ostensible  business  is  the  exchange  of  goods  for  the  wool  and 
pelts  of  the  Indians,  but  whose  real  business  is  the  secret  selling  of 
whisky  to  them.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn  there  has  not 
been  a  conflict  between  the  Indians  and  the  settlers  for  a  number  of 
years  not  caused  directly  through  the  sale  of  whisky  to  the  Indians  or  by 
their  thefts.  It  is  impossible  to  bring  these  violators  of  law  to  justice^ 
except  by  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money.  The  fees  paid  the 
marshals  do  not  justify  them  in  assuming  the  expense  and  incurring  the 
danger  incident  to  making  the  arrests  and  securing  the  testimony  nec- 
essary to  make  convictions.  The  stores  are  generally  located  in  iso- 
lated localities,  where  the  trading  can  be  done  with  impunity.    The 
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Indians  will  not,  as  a  general  rule,  betray  the  party  from  whom  they 
purchase  drink,  and  when  they  do  testify,  so  little  confidence  can  be 
placed  in  their  statements  that  jurors  very  rarely  convict.  The  per- 
sons who  engage  in  this  traffic  are  generally  bad  men  who  are  willing 
to  take  great  risks  that  they  may  make  large  profits.  They  realize  the 
danger  connected  with  their  business  and  would  not  hesitate  to  take 
the  life  of  any  man  if  they  thought  it  necessary  to  their  own  safety.  A 
realization  of  this  fact  frightens  the  timid  settler  and  prevents  him  from, 
preferring  charges  where  he  would  otherwise  do  so. 
Lieut.  Plummer,  in  speaking  of  this  matter,  says : 

Those  who  sell  whisky  to  the  Indians  are  known  to  their  neighbors,  bat  the  lat- 
ter are  afraid  to  be  the  means  of  the  whisky  sellers  being  brought  to  trial.  Drunken 
Indians  threaten  and  iHghten  the  women  and  children  of  the  B<^ttler8y  but  they  are 
more  afraid  of  the  villains  who  do  the  selling  than  they  are  of  the  dangers  that 
threaten  their  lamilies. 

A  resident  dare  not  attempt  their  arrest  and  conviction,  for  if  he  fails 
he  would  no  longer  live  in  peace.  He  would  be  i)ersecuted  in  various 
ways.  The  Indians  would  be  induced  and  aided  in  running  off  his  stock; 
his  property  would  be  secretly  destroyed,  and,  if  this  did  not  induce 
him  to  move  to  other  parts,  his  life  woidd  be  taken. 

I  recommend  that  the  Department  appoint  two  or  three  special 
detectives  or  deputy  marshals  to  remain  for  a  number  of  months  upon 
the  borders  of  the  reservation.  They  should  assume  some  occupation,  live 
and  associate  with  the  lawbreakers  until  they  obtain  proof  necessary 
for  their  arrest  and  conviction.  A  few  arrests  and  con\dctions  of  the 
most  prominent  ofienders  would  put  an  end  to  this  traffic  in  a  large 
measure.  When  they  once  learn  that  a  few  fearless,  determined  men 
are  secretly  working  in  this  matter,  backed  by  the  strong  arm  of  the 
Government,  tney  would  stop  their  traffic  and  seek  less  dangerous 
occupations. 

I  can  not  close  this  part  of  my  report  without  expressing  my  approv- 
ing opinion,  most  generally  concurred  in  by  the  people  of  the  Territory , 
of  the  most  excellent  service  performed  by  Lieut.  Plummer  since  he 
was  assigned  to  duty  at  the  Navajoe  agency.  He  has  been  untiring  in 
the  performance  of  the  most  arduous  duties,  protecting  both  the  Indian 
and  the  settler.  Particular  reference  is  made  to  the  outbreak  in  San 
Juan  County  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  year,  where  he  acted  with 
great  firmness  and  coolness.  But  for  his  promptness  and  courage  it 
would  have  been  impossible  in  the  excitement  then  existing  to  have 
arrested  and  turned  over  to  the  civil  authorities  the  Indian  assassin  of 
Mr.  Welch  without  producing  a  conflict  resulting  in  the  loss  of  many 
lives.  He  acted  with  like  discretion  and  firmness  in  several  other 
instances,  thereby  preventing  serious  trouble.  The  arrest  of  the  Welch 
assassin  will  have  a  great  moral  effect  upon  the  Indians.  When  it  is 
once  learned  that  there  is  a  responsibility  attached  to  crime,  and  that 
when  one  of  the  tribe  leaves  the  reservation  and  robs,  steals,  or  mur- 
ders, the  Government  will  follow  him  back  to  his  home  and  cause  his 
arrest  and  delivery  to  the  civil  authorities  for  punishment,  he  will  be 
much  more  careful  and  prudent  in  hia  conduct.  The  Indian  lawbreaker 
is  not  unlike  his  class  among  the  more  civilized  nations.  It  is  the  cer> 
tainty  of  punishment  that  stays  his  hand. 

PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 

The  Territory  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  very  appreciable 
advancement  made  in  its  educational  institutions  during  the  last  few 
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years.  As  time  passes  the  wisdom  of  what  is  known  as  the  Paulin 
school  law,  passed  in  February,  1891,  becomes  more  apparent.  Under 
its  beneiicent  provisions,  with  the  very  ample  revenue  derived  from 
taxation  and  from  fines  and  liquor  and  gambling  licenses,  the  public 
schools  in  every  part  of  the  Territory  are  steadily  advancing.  The 
noniber  of  scholars  in  attendance  is  increasing  and  the  class  of  tedch- 
e;s  and  the  grade  of  schools  much  improved.  The  following  extracts 
from  the  rejwrt  of  the  Hon.  Amado  Chaves,  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  made  December,  1891,  and  included  in  the  last  annual 
report  of  my  predecessor,  I  feel  to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  repeat 
kere,  as  it  will  give  an  idea  of  the  present  condition  of  educational 
afairs,  not,  however,  showing  the  advance  made,  as  we  have  no  relia- 
ble statistics  prior  to  that  time:  9 

The  last  legislative  assembly  of  the  Territory  passed  a  law  establishing  a  common* 
school  system  and  creating  the  office  of  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  This 
bw  was  approved  on  the  121Ji  day  of  February,  1891,  and  went  into  effect  immedi 
atelj  thereafter.  By  the  provision  of  this  law  a  Territorial  board  of  education  wsis 
ereated,  consistinjj^  of  the  governor  of  the  Territory,  the  superintendent  of  public 
instraction,  the  presidents  of  the  university,  of  the  agricultural  college,  and  of  St. 
Michael  College.  Prior  to  that  time  there  had  been  no  system  to  govern  our  com- 
moQ  schools,  i  t  common  schools  we  had,  and  the  money  collected  for  school  purposes 
vas  simply  msed  in  various  ways  in  most  of  the  counties,  without  being  of  any  bene- 
fit to  the  children  throughout  the  Territory.  It  is  now  very  gratifying  indeed  to  me 
to  be  able  to  report  that  a  change  for  the  better  is  already  apparent.  The  law  has  not 
been  in  operation  long  enough  to  show  its  effects  fully,  but  groat  progress  is  being 
m»de  in  every  one  of  the  counties.  A  number  of  new  and  substantial  schoolhonses 
baye  been  erected,  better  teachers  have  been  employed,  and  the  adoption  of  a  uniform 
series  of  books  has  improved  the  work,  also  reducing  the  expenses  considerably..  In 
several  of  the  counties,  bonds  have  been  issued  and  sold  for  the  erection  of  new 
schoolhonses. 

No  opposition  has  been  encountered  in  any  part  of  the  Territory  in  the  matter  of 
ifltnidueing  English-speaking  teachers  in  districts  where  heretofore  Spanish  alone 
t^  been  taught.  In  this  connection  I  have  to  say  that  it  is  very  pleasing  to  me  to 
be  able  to  state  from  personal  observation  that  the  greatest  interest  is  being  shown, 
in  tbe  Spaui.sh-speaking  counties  in  behalf  of  the  new  law,  which  requires  that  the 
English  language  shall  be  taught  in  all  the  common  schools  of  the  Territory. 

Inder  the  provisions  of  the  present  law  no  person  can  teach  in  this  Territory  with- 
out lieing  in  la  wful  possession  of  a  proper  certificate.  Such  a  certificate  is  issued 
only  to  persons  who  nave  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  before  a  board  of  exam- 
iaeii  composed  of  the  county  superintendent  and  of  two  leading  citizens  of  each 
^unty,  selected  and  appointed  by  the  district  judge.  The  result  of  this  provision 
has  been  that  every  one  of  the  common  schools  of  tliis  Territory  is  now  taught  by  a 
competent  teacher  well  versed  in  the  English  language  and  in  many  cases  in  both 
fn^iish  and  Spanish. 

The  progress  that  is  being  made  by  the  native  children  is  satisfactory  in  thehigh- 
ttt  degree,  and  it  is  apparent  that  before  many  more  years  there  will  be  no  longer  a 
o^essity  for  interpreters  in  our  courts  or  legislatures.  Educational  interest  is  on  the 
increase  in  all  parts  of  the  Territory  and,  by  improving  the  advantages  which  the 
^w  law  gives  ns,  a  good  business  education  is  within  the  reach  of  all  classes,  the 
rich  sod  the  poor  alike. 
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The  following  table  is  compiled  from  the  reports  of  county  superin- 
tendents made  October  1, 1891: 


County. 


Bernalillo 

Chavea 

Colfax 

Dona  Ana 

Eddy % 

Grant 

Lincoln 

Mora 

Kio  Arriba 

San  Juan 

San  Migael 

Santa  Fe 

Sierra 

Sorocoo 

Taos 

Valencia 

Total 


o 
o 

o    • 

Teachers. 

Enrollment. 

Average  daily  attend- 
ance. 

«5 

•s-g 

• 

.       1 

S 

s 

s 

r 

1 

§ 

1 

1 

75 
S 

9 

• 

o 

1 

1 

9 

• 

1 

47 

^ 

f^ 

H 
86 

1^ 

691 

H 

784 

^          ' 

H 

19 

17 

1,034 

1,625 

293 

1.077 

4 

3 

1 

4 

165 

174 

339 

103 

95 

198 

39 

22 

19 

41 

684 

530 

1,214 

504 

350 

854 

31 

9 

9 

18 

331 

253 

584 

174 

118 

293 

9 

2 

7 

9 

200 

137 

337 

180 

147 

327 

24 

9 

26 

35 

295 

249 

544 

214 

93 

307 

39 

15 

20 

35 

422 

387 

809 

261 

300 

561 

•44 

30 

U 

44 

1,554 

712 

2,266 

1,100 

534 

1,634 

38 

36 

36 

1,372 

364 

1,736 

5:}3 

349 

882 

20 

8 

10 

18 

262 

17? 

435 

188 

122 

310 

89 

60 

29 

89 

4,225 

3,481 

7,706 

2,437 

1.720 

4,157 

23 

6 

3 

9 

236 

132 

368 

154 

112 

286 

n 

9 

7 

16 

323 

230 

553 

164 

113 

277 

47 

29 

13 

42 

1,051 

673 

1,724 

621 

393 

1,014 

21 

26 

2 

28 

760 

219 

979 

559 

381 

940 

37 

25 

2 

27 

1,097 

263 

1,360 

1,086 

253 

« 

1,339 

523 

308 

179 

487 

14,011 

8,588 

22,599 

9,062 

5,373 

14,435 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  following  annual  statement  of  receipts  for 
school  purxwses,  the  money  derived  from  licenses,  poll  tAx,  fines,  etc., 
amounts  to  $108,322.04,  all  of  which  went  to  the  precinct  where  col- 
lected, while  that  from  direct  assessment  only  amounts  to  $54,260.04; 
and,  as  the  superintendent  reports,  this  gave  an  undue  proportion  of 
the  school  fund  to  the  towns  and  cities,  where  the  saloons  are  situated, 
and  only  a  very  small  ^um  for  the  support  of  the  country  districts. 
This  mistake  was  corrected  by  an  act  of  the  last  legislature,  which  car- 
ried a  third  of  the  license  and  all  of  the  fines  to  the  county  school  fund. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  levy  of  2  mills  for  school  purposes  made  in  1891 
was  increased  in  1892  and  1893  to  3  mills.  During  the  year  very  great 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  building  of  schoolhouses,  particularly 
in  the  larger  towns.  Nearly  every  town  in  the  Territory  is  now  pro- 
vided with  a  good  schoolhouse,  and  some  of  them  with  from  three  to 
five.  The  amount  of  money  expended  for  this  purpose  during  the  year 
1892  appears  in  the  annual  report  of  the  superintendent  of  schools 
found  below.  The  superintendent  also  reports  with  reference  to  the 
character  of  the  teachers  as  follows  i 

So  far  as  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  work  of  the  schools  has  been  affected  by 
the  character  of  the  teachers  there  has  been  great  improvement.  Daring  my  official 
visits  to  the  varioas  counties  I  have  noticed  with  a  good  deal  of  pleasure  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  for  the  better  and  the  manner  in  which  the  teachers  conduct 
their  schools.  'Diis  is  due  in  a  ^eat  degree  to  the  normal  training  which  many  of 
the  present  teachers  have  received  at  Las  Vegas,  Albuqueroue,  and  Silver  City, 
where  successful  normal  institutes  have  been  held,  attended  by  hundreds  of  scholars. 

The  same  most  efficient  officer,  in  his  report  dated  December  31, 1892, 
says : 

There  has  been  great  progress  in  school  work  daring  the  past  year  in  nearly  all 
the  counties  of  the  l^erritory,  as  will  appear  from  the  accompanying  statement  which 

fives  a  fair  insight  as  to  the  amount  of  work  done  in  each  county  during  the  year, 
his  has  been  specially  true  in  the  districts  deriving  benefit  from  licenses.  I  regret 
to  have  to  say  tliat  in  districts  where  license  monej'  has  not  been  available  the  work 
accomplished  has  not  been  as  satisfactory  as  would  otherwise  have  been.  One-half 
of  the  license  money,  at  least,  should  go  to  the  general  school  fund.  On  the  whole, 
excellent  work  has  been  done,  and  with  more  ample  means  greater  good  results  will 
be  obtained. 
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The  following  from  the  annual  report  of  the  superintendent  for  the 
year  ending  December  1,  J892,  shows  the  number  of  teachers,  enroll- 
ment of  scholars,  and  average  daily  attendance  at  the  several  schools, 
the  number  of  scholars  between  the  ages  of  5  and  20,  the  number  of 
schools,  average  number  of  months  taught,  with  the  receipts  and 
expenditures: 


Connty. 


Bernalillo... 

CluiTes 

C«lfax 

Dooa  Ana . . 

Grant 

Lincoln 

Mora 

Rio  Airibft  . 
San  Juan  . . . 
San  Miguel. 
Santa  f^.... 

Sierra 

Socorro  

Taoa 

TalenciA 


a 

3 


47 
4 

30 
23 
87 
39 
46 
39 
22 
83 
23 
12 
48 
27 
37 


Teachers. 


i 


37 
3 

26 
10 
13 


40 
85 
12 
74 
24 
11 
26 
23 
26 


28 
3 
12 
16 
32 


12 

6 

10 

32 

11 

7 

21 

4 

3 


Total. 


532 


360 


197 


& 


65 
6 
38 
26 
45 


52 
41 
22 
106 
85 
18 
47 
27 
29 


Enrollment. 


Average  daily  attend- 
ance. 


s 


1,830 
136 
473 
594 
681 


922 

93 
643 
4U4 
564 


1,204 

1,611 
305 

2,740 
902 
872 

1,177 
753 
934 


887 
835 
184 

1,730 
636 
314 
746 

1,246 
235 


o 
H 


2, 762 
229 

1.116 
908 

1,245 


•a 
s 


1,494 

82 

260 

346 

516 


777 
45 
300 
255 
415 


2,091 
2,446 

489 
4,470 
1,538 

086 
1,923 
1,999 
1,169 


588 
912 
229 

1,870 
681 
187 
649 

1,049 
771 


433 
701 
138 
1,124 
406 
132 
392 
877 
203 


667 


13,712 


9,489 


23,151 


9,634   6,198 


o 
H 


2,271 
127 
560 
601 
931 


1,021 
1,613 

367 
2.994 
1,087 

319 
1,04V 
1,926 

974 


15,832 


Number  of  acholars 

between  the  aj^es  of  5  and 

20  years. 


Coanty. 


BemaliUo.. 
Chaves  .... 

CoWkx 

Dona  Ana  . 

Grant 

Lincoln 

Mora 

Rio  Arriba. 
San  Jnan  . . 
San  Miguel 
SanU  Fe. . . 

Sierra 

Socorro 

Ttoa 

Valencia . . . 


9 


2,688 
274 
1,207 
1,523 
1,585 
1,009 
1,748 
2.114 
348 
3,964 
1,658 
540 
1,786 
1,531 
1,838 


I 


2,202 

178 
1,710 
1,276 
1,214 

740 
1,555 
1,743 

426 
8.294 
1,413 

491 
1,428 
1,366 
1,256 


3 

o 
H 


s 

}Z5 


4,840 
452 
2,917 
2,799 
2,749 
1,749 
3,298 
3,857 
774 
7,258 
3,071 
1,031 
3,214 
2.896 
8,094 


56 
5 
32 
21 
34 


o 

if 

"  5 

>  6 


i 
3 


Receipta. 


n 


52 
39 
20 
106 
29 
15 
44 
27 
28 


Total ,  23,708 


$10,916.64 
1, 249. 10 


$9,978.84     $29,920.55 
3,101.50  {      2,360.60 


6,  220. 9ft 
31, 024. 08 


5,512.61  ' 
6,  894. 74 
1,632.14    . 


500.46 
15, 747.  57 
6,216.30 
2, 792. 76 
4, 796. 47 
2, 784. 50 
2,  828.  01 


20,291 


48,999 


508 


4i     85, 106. 84 


4, 429. 30 
1, 268.  34 
5, 971. 25 
4, 802.  29 
4, 482. 03 
4,  816. 60 
3, 0U7. 54 


54,260.04 


6,  085. 37 
11,470.44 

7, 322. 72 
2, 082. 57 
14,  757. 17 
10,  726. 79 
4. 393. 28 
7, 623.  32 
2,293.40 
4, 705. 55 


108, 322. 04 


Eddy  County— Xo  report. 
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County. 


Bernalillo.. 

■Chaves 

Colfax 

Dona  Ana  . 

Grant 

Lincoln 

Mora 

Bio  Aniba. 
San  Juan . . 
San  Migael 
Santa  Fe. . . 

Sierra 

Socorro  

Tao§ 

Talenoia. . . 


Reoeipta. 


Total. 


Expenditures. 


$50,816.03 
6, 7^1. 20 


Teachers' 
wages. 


r23, 757. 85 
2, 402. 00 


Rent,  fuel, 
etc. 


$14, 610. 24 
1, 360. 60 


School 

houses  and 

grounds. 


$749. 00 
2, 080. 32 


On  hand. 


$11,689.04 
868.38 


Total. 


$50,816.08 
6,711.20 


Total 


17,818.93 

49, 389. 26 

1, 632. 14 

2,948.14 

11,752.02 

8,846.37 

36.476.99 

21,77^.38 

11,668.07 

17,236.39 

8,085.44 

7,633.56 


6,569.33 
18,872.00 


976.65 
1,793.86 


5,865.39 
14,441.38 


1,316.00 
5,801.54 
2,320.54 

17, 476. 57 
7,003.20 
5,978.00 
8,.S82.45 

•3,013.09 
4,462.50 


3,463.14 

160.56 

5,064.60 

4,600.42 

1,485.05 

2,591.22 

908.37 

730.65 


3.00 
355.04 
8,  ?S0. 95 
1, 525. 86 
1,677.40 
972.72 
1,010.00 


4.407.56 
14,282.02 
1, 632. 14 
1, 632. 14 
2,304.34 
1,020.23 
5,553.88 
7,645.00 
2,627.58 
5,340.00 
3, 153. 08 
2,340.51 


247,688.92  ,  108,395.07  I  37,744.15 


36,961.15  {  64,687.55 


17,818.03 

49, 360. 26 

1, 632. 14 

2,048.14 

11,752.02 

3,846.37 

36,475.00 

21,775.88 

11,668.07 

17,236.39 

8,085.U 

7,533.5« 


247,688.02 


PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

The  splendid  progress  and  achievements  of  the  public  school  system 
is  ably  supplemented  by  the  eflforts  of  private  and  religious  institutions. 
The  statistics  of  these  schools  are  as  follows: 


INSTITUTIONS    UNDER  THE  SUPERVISION  AND  CONTROL  OF  THE  CATHOLIC    CHURCH. 

Under  Sisters  of  Charity. — Albuquerque,  in  old  town  public  school,  150 
pupils,  in  new  town,  St.  Vincent's  Academy,  120  girls;  parochial  school, 
150  pupils;  San  Miguel  select  school,  40  pupils;  public  school,  175 
pupils;  Santa  Fe  Orphan  Asylum,  62  patients.  The  Sisters  of  Charity 
also  conduct  a  sanitarium  as  well  as  a  hospital  at  Santa  Fe,  the  latter 
containing  at  the  present  time  about  40  charity,  patients.  There  are 
about  40  Sisters  of  Charity  teaching  in  the  Territory.  They  came  from 
Oiucinnati  to  Santa  Fe  in  1866;  to  Albuquerque  in  1880,  and  to  San. 
Miguel  in  1882. 

Under  Sisters  of  Mercy. — ^Mesilla;  select  and  parochial  schools  for 
boys  and  girls,  under  charge  of  seven  sisters ;  no  return  made  to  me  of 
the  number  of  pupils  attending  their  schools  at  that  place. 

At  Los  Alamos,  San  Miguel  County;  parochial  school  with  75  pupils 
and  a  public  school  of  50  pupils  under  the  charge  of  3  sisters. 

At  Silver  City,  Grant  County;  an  academy  and  parochial  school  for 
boys  and  girls  under  the  charge  of  6  sisters;  no  return  has  been  made 
to  me  of  the  number,  of  pupils  attending  their  schools.  These  sisters 
also  conduct  a  hospital  at  Silver  City. 

At  Santa  Fe:  Academy  of  Our  Lady  of  Light,  established  January 
1, 1853;  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  boarding  and  select  day  school 
during  the  session  1892-'93,  70 ;  parochial  school,  free,  298. 

At  Fernandez  de  Taos,  Taos  County:  St.  Joseph's  Convent,  esta.b- 
lished  in  October,  1863;  the  number  of  boarders  and  day  scholars,  105. 

At  Mora,  Mora  County:  Annunciation  Convent,  established  in  1864; 
the  number  of  select  day  scholars,  50. 

At  Las  Yegas,  San  Miguel  County:  Academy  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  established  in  1869;  the  number  of  boarders  and  select  day 
scholars,  60;  number  enrolled  in  parochial  school,  100. 

At  Las  Cruces:  Visitation  Academy,  established  in  1869;  the  num- 
ber of  boarders  and  day  scholars,  155. 

At  Bernalillo,  Bernalillo  County ;  Convent  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Saered 
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Heart,  established  in  1875,  an  Indian  boarding  school  for  girls  5  the 
uumber  of  Indian  pupils,  70. 

At  Socorro,  Socorro  County:  Convent  of  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel,. 
establishexl  in  1875;  the  number  of  boarders  and  seFect  day  pupils, 
girls,  40;  free  school,  girls  and  boys,  181. 

Under  Ckristian  Brothers. — The  Cliristian  Brothers  have  conducted 
St.  Michael's  College  at  Santa  Fe  since  1859.  The  average  yearly 
attendance  has  been  150  boys.  Some  of  the  pupils  come  from  Colorado, 
Arizona,  Texas,  and  Old  Mexico,  but  the  majority  are  from  our  own 
TeiTitory.  There  are  six  departments  in  the  college  under  the  tutor- 
Bbip  of  as  many  teachers.  Besides  these  there  are  three  specialists 
employed  in  giving  lessons  in  extra  branches,  such  as  music,  teleg- 
p^pty?  tyi)ewriting,  stenography,  etc.  The  president  of  the  college  ia 
a  member  of  the  Territorial  board  of  education.  The  college  is  empow- 
ered to  confer  degrees,  besides  teachers^  certificates  to  recipients  of 
degrees. 

This  institution  is  unendowed  and  does  not  receive  any  share  of  the 
public  funds.  It  has  a  mineral  cabinet  containing  many  valuable  spec- 
imens of  the  minerals  found  in  the  Tenitory,  a  complete  chemical 
laboratory  and  a^say  department,  besides  a  museum  containing  rare 
reUcs  of  Indian  and  Mexican  civilization  and  other  valuable  curiosities. 
The  Cathedral  parochial  school  is  under  the  direction  of  St.  Michael's 
College  and  has  an  attendance  of  175  pupils,  who  are  taught  by  two 
lay  teachers.  It  is  supported  by  the  clergy  with  money  collected  from 
tlie  parishioners.  A  smilar  school  exists  in  the  parish  of  Guadalupe, 
in  this  city  (Santa  Pe),  which  ha«  an  average  attendance  of  60  pupils, 
boys  and  girls,  and,  like  that  of  the  Cathedral,  has  been  supported  by 
the  contributions  of  the  x)eople. 

Besides  these  schools  in  Santa  Fe,  the  Christian  Brothers  conduct  a 
parochial  school  in  Las  Vegas,  having  an  average  attendance  of  120 
boys,  under  the  direction  of  two  brothers;  a  county  school  in  Berna- 
lillo; with  an  attendance  of  125  pupils  and  taught  by  two  brothers. 

Catholic  Indian  schools. — Boarding  school:  St.  Catherine's  Indian 
school  for  boys,  located  at  Santa  N.  Mex.,  established  in  1886.  The 
average  attendance  has  been  during  the  fiscal  year  94  pupils.  Day 
«?hool8:  Taos  day  school,  located  at  Taos,  K.  Mex.  5  average  attend- 
ance, 30  pupils.  San  Juan  day  school,  located  at  San  Juan,  K.  Mex. ; 
average  attendance,  32  pupils.  Jemez  day  school,  located  Jemez,  N. 
Vex.;  average  attendance,  35  pupils.  Acoma  day  school,  located  at 
AcTiDia,  N.  Mex. ;  average  attendance,  25  pupils.  Laguna  day  school, 
loeated  at  Laguna,  N.  Mex. ;  average  attendance,  28  pupils. 

MBTHODIST  MISSION  SCHOOLS. 

Peralta,  36  pupils;  Socorro,  no  return  as  to  pupils;  Tiptonville,. 
school  closed  the  past  year;  Wagon  Mound,  school  closed;  Eevisto  El 
Ranchito,  35  pupils;  Martinez,  26  pupils. 

Excellent  public  schools  having  been  established  at  Tiptonville  and 
Wagon  Mound,  the  mission  schools  were  not  continued  in  those  places. 

NORMAL  INSTITUTES. 

Supt  Amado  Chaves  is  also  to  be  congratulated  for  his  successful 
efforts  in  securing  the  passage  by  the  last  legislature  of  an  act  provid- 
ing for  the  holding  of  five  teachers'  normal  institutes  in  vacation  of 
each  year.    The  leading  objects  of  these  institutes  are  to  better  educate 
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the  teachers  and  those  proposing  to  teach  in  the  branches  required  to 
be  taught  in  the  common  schools;  to  train  them  in  the  best  and  most 
approved  methods  of  imparting  instruction^  and  in  managing  and  con- 
ducting schools;  to  acquaint  them  with  the  laws  of  the  territory  per- 
taining to  education,  and  to  stimulate  professional  enthusiasm.  The 
length  of  time  for  which  such  institutes  shall  be  held  to  be  not  less  thaa 
eight  weeks,  and  tuition  in  tbem  shall  be  free;  and  they  shall  be  held 
at  times  mo6t  convenient.  The  success  of  these  institutes  during  the 
past  year  justifies  the  amount  appropriated  for  their  maintenance. 

TERRITORIAL  INSTITUTION. 

The  four  territorial  institutions  established  by  the  legislature  of  1889- 
'90  have  made  rapid  advancement  during  the  past  year.  The  agricul- 
tural college  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  University  at  Albu- 
querque continues  its  normal  course.  The  building  of  the  School  of 
Mines  has  been  completed  and  opened  for  its  first  session  upon  the  5th 
of  September,  with  a  very  excellent  faculty  and  a  fair  class  of  scholars 
in  attendance.  The  Goss  Military  Institute,  at  Roswell,  by  act  of  the 
last  legislature  was  made  a  territorial  institute,  the  name  being  changed 
to  the  "New  Mexico  Military  Institute,"  and  is  now  being  conducted  by 
Prof.  J.  E.  Edgingtou,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Territory.  Under 
act  of  Congress  an  army  officer  may  be  assigned  as  military  instructor 
at  this  school,  and  it  is  earnestly  desired  that  some  competent  officer 
may  be  detailed  for  this  purpose,  as  it  is  intended  to  make  this  one  of 
the  most  prominent  educational  institutes  of  the  Territory,  military 
instruction  being  an  important  feature  thereof.  Ample  buildings  have 
been  provided  for  the  present  needs  of  the  school,  which  last  year  had 
a  class  of  forty-seven  students. 

During  the  year  the  deaf  and  dumb  asylum  at  Santa  Fe  has  been 
constructed  with  sufficient  capacity  for  present  wants,  ample  provision 
being  made  by  the  last  legislature  for  its  support.  No  material  change 
has  been  made  in  the  other  Territorial  institutions  during  the  past  year. 

The  penitentiary  at  Santa  Fe  is  running  satisfactorily  under  the  man- 
agement of  Supt.  £.  H.  Bergman,  who  makes  the  following  statistical 
report  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1893: 


statistics  relating  to  convicts  confined  in  the  New  Mexico  penitentiary  during  the  year  end- 

'    ing  June  SO,  189$. 


A. — ^Territoriai.  Prisonkrs. 

In  priaon  July  1,1892 121 

Received  from  July  1, 1892,  to  June 

30,1893 66 

Total  in  prison  during  the  year .  187 

Discharged  during  the  year 57 

In  prison  on  July  1, 1893 130 


Discharged : 

By  expiration  of  sentence 51 

Died , 2 

Pardoned 3 

Transferred  to  insane  asylum ...  1 

Total 57 


A. — ^Territorial  Prisoners. — Cont'd. 

Crimes  or  offences  of  those  in  confine- 
ment: 

Murder 49 

Burglary * 15 

Larceny 40 

Rape 2 

Assault 15 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 


Mayhem 

Forgery 

Swindling 

Carrying  arms 

Discharging  deadly  weapons... 

Unlawfully  selling  cattle 1 

Unlawfully  branding  cattle 2 


Total 130 
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StatiaUcs  relating  to  canvictt  confined  in  the 

A.—Territorial  Prisoners — Cont'd. 

Nativity : 

Born  in  United  States 94 

Foreign  bom : 

^xico 24 

Canada 3 

Great  Britain .• 3 

Germany 1 

Italy..;. 1 

China 1 

Austria 1 

Ireland 2 


^019  Mexico  penitentiary,  etc, — Continued. 

A. — Territorial  Prisoners — Cont'd. 

Education : 

Read  and  write 97 

Readonly 10 

Can  not  read  or  write 23 


bex: 


Total , 130 


Hales 130 

Females 0 

Habits  of  life :  = 

Claim  to  be  temperate 125 

Admit  to  be  intemperate 5 


Color : 


Total 130 


White 117 

Black 9 

Indians 3 

Chinese. -.  1 


Total 130 


Total 130 


Social  relations : 

Single 87 

Married 43 


Total 130 


Ages: 

Under  20  years 6 

Between  20  and  30  years 57 

Between  30  and  40  years 46 

Between  40  and  50  years 11 

Over  50  years 11 

Total 130 


Previous  imprisonment : 

In  prison  for  the  first  time 122 

Having    heretofore   served   im- 
prisonment       8 

Total 180 


Cou9tie9from  which  Territorial  prisoners  h^ite  been  received  during  the  year  and  number 

of  same. 

A.— Territorial  Prisoners — Cont'd.    '  B. — United  States  Prisoners — Cont'd. 


Bernalillo 19 

Chaves  3 

Colfax 6 

Dona  Ana 15 

Eddy 1 

Grant 37 

Lincoln 6 

Mora 3 

Rio  Arriba 2 

San  Miguel 14 

San  Juan 2 

Santa  Fe 3 

Sierra 6 

Socorro 6 

Taos 3 

Valencia 4 

Total 130 


B.— -Unitbd  States  Prisoners. 

In  prison  July  1, 1892 16 

Received  from  July  1, 1892,  to  June 
30.  1893 31 


Total  in  prison  during  the  year.  47 

Discharged  during  fiscal  year 31 

Remaining  in  prison  June  30; 

1893 16 


Discharged : 

By  expiration  of  sentence 
Pardoned 


29 
2 

31 


Crimes  or  offenses : 

Counterfeiting 1 

Perjury 1 

Adultery 29 


31 


Nativity : 

Bom  in  the  United  States 23 

Foreign  bom 8 


31 


Sex: 


Males 25 

Females 6 


31 


Habitsof  life.- 
Claim  to  be  temperate ,    28 

Admit  intemperance '      3 

31 
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Counties  from  which  Territorial  pi'isoners  have  been  receivedy  etc. — Continued. 


B. — United  States  Pkisonkrs — Cont'd. 

Color : 

White 29 

Black ; ;      2 


31 


Education : 


Read  and  write 21 

Read  only 5 

Can  not  read  or  write 5 


31 


Social  relations : 


Married 29 

Single 2 


Previous  imprisonment : 


31 


In  prison  for  the  first  time 29 

Havin<(  heretofore  served  impris- 
onment       2 


31 


B. — United  States  Prisoners — Cont'd. 

Ages  when  >admitted : 

Under  20  years  of  ago 3 

Between  20  and  30  years  of  age  .  15- 

Between  30  and  40  years  of  age  .  H 

Between  40  and  50  years  of  age  .  3 

Over  50  years  of  age 2 


31 


Districts  of  United  States  from  which 
prisoners  have  heen  received  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  June  30, 
1893 : 

SautaFe 6 

Bernalillo 4 

La  Vegas 7 

La9  Cruces 7 

Socorro 7 
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The  average  cost  of  feeding  both  United  States  and  Territorial  pris- 
oners at  this  penitentiary  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1893, 
is  11^  cents  per  day  per  man,  and  the  average  cost  of  clothing  is  2| 
cents  per  man  i)er  day,  and  the  average  cost  per  day  for  salaries,  offi- 
cers and  employes,  etc.,  is  28|  cents  per  man,  making  a  total  of  42|- 
cents  per  day  per  man. 

LEGISLATION. 

The  last  legislature  passed  a  very  important  law  for  the  well-being  of 
l^ew  Mexico.  It  provides  for  a  county  court  in  every  county  where  the 
county  seat  has  a  population  of  2,000  or  more  persons,  and  that  said 
court  shall  have  a  seal  and  be  a  court  of  record;  said  court  to  have 
exclusive  jurisdiction  in  all  civil  causes  arising  in  the  county,  except 
cases  arising  in  chancery,  where  the  sura  involved  does  not  exceed  $300, 
and  to  have  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  all  justices  of  the  peace  in  civil 
and  criminal  cases,  and  that  cases  now  on  the  docket  of  the  district 
courts  may,  upon  request  of  either  of  the  parties,  be  transferred  to  the 
proj>er  county  court.  Provision  is  made  for  jury  trials  and  the  preser- 
vation of  testimony,  and  that  the  records  and  dockets  of  such  courts  be 
kept  in  the  same  manner  as  provided  for  district  courts. 

The  organic  act  creating  the  territory  of  ^NTew  Mexico  provides  for  a 
supreme  court,  district  courts,  probate  courts,  and  justices  courts. 
These  are  the  only  legal  tribunals.  The  dockets  of  the  district  courts 
have  become  so  crowded  that  cases  seven  years  old  are  pending  therein. 
How^ever  industrious  these  courts  may  be  it  would  be  impossible  for 
them  to  reach  current  business  in  less  than  two  years.  The  approval 
of  this  act  of  the  legislature  by  Congress  will  greatly  relieve  these 
courts  of  congested  busijiess  and  permit  them  to  devote  attention  to  the 
more  important  litigation.  I  therefore  earnestly  request,  on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  the  Territory,  that  you  will  urge  upon  Congress  the  ap- 
proval of  this  act,  except  as  hereinafter  mentioned.  It  is  necessary  for 
our  welfare  and  important  to  the  public  interests.  Cases  of  vast 
importance,  involving  large  financial  interests,  are  delayed  for  years,. 
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because  petty  suits  or  trials  of  unimportant  misdemeanors  crowd  the 
dockets.  The  saving  to  the  Territory,  not  only  in  the  quick  transaction 
of  business,  but  in  expense,  would  greatly  relieve  our  over-taxed  court 
funds.  This  matter  is  of  special  imx>ortance  and  I  earnestly  urge  its 
prompt  consideration,  not  only  on  the  Departments  but  on  Congress. 

There  is,  however,  one  provision  of  this  act  that,  in  my  opinion,  is 
unwise.  The  act  provides  that  in  the  first  instauce  the  judges  should 
be  appointed  by  the  county  commissioners,  and  atter  that  elected.  I 
believe  that  in  the  present  condition  of  society  in  this  Territory  better 
and  more  comx>etent  judges  could  be  obtained  if  they  were^^appointed 
by  the  governor,  and  I  therefore  advise  that  the  act  of  confirmation  be 
changed  in  this  respect. 

UNION  COUNTY. 

There  is  only  one  other  act  of  the  last  legislature  that  requires  no- 
tice, and  that  is  the  one  creating  Union  County  out  of  parts  of  Colfax. 
Mora,  and  San  Miguel  counties.  The  act  does  not  go  into  effect  until 
January  1, 1894.  It  takes  eighty-one  townships  off  the  eastern  part  of 
Colfax  County;  forty-five  from  eastern  Mora  County,  and  about  forty 
townships  from  the  northeast  comer  of  San  Miguel  County.  It  will 
occupy  the  extreme  northeastern  portion  of  New  Mexico. 

W.  L.  Thornton, 
Qovemor  of  New  Mexico. 
Santa  Fe,  ST.  Mex., 

September  21^  1893. 
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Executive  DepabgtmenT; 
Terbitory  op  New  Mexico, 
Santa  Fe^  N.  Mex.j  October  lOj  1894. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  herewith  inclose  you  my  annual  report 
upon  the  Territory  of  Kew  Mexico  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1894. 
Very  respectfully, 

W.  T.  Thornton, 

Ooveraor, 
Hon.  Hoke  Shith, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior^ 

WashinfftoUj  D,  C. 


POPULATION. 


New  Mexico  has  suffered  from  the  general  depression  which  has 
affected  the  entire  country  during  the  past  twelve  months  probably 
not  so  seriously  as  that  portion  of  the  country  which  has  been  less 
bountifully  blessed  by  the  abundant  rains  which  have  fallen  throughout 
this  Territory  and  given  to  our  people  an  unprecedented  crop  year,  all 
classes  of  cereals  and  grasses  being  at  their  maximum.  It  is  doubted 
if  the  Territory  ever  had  more  abundant  crops  than  have  been  raised 
throughoat  its  length  and  breadth.  There  has  been  no  material  change 
in  our  population,  but  a  healthy  growth  has  set  in  of  a  very  desirable 
class  of  immigration  in  almost  everj^  county  in  the  Territory,  especially 
in  the  agricultural  portions  thereof.  Irrigation  enterprises  begun 
within  the  last  two  or  three  years  have  succeeded  admirably,  bringing 
under  cultivation  large  areas  of  desert  land.  In  more  than  half  the 
counties  of  the  Territory,  enterprises  of  importance  have  been  begun 
which  will  add  largely  in  the  near  future  to  the  productiveness  and 
prosperity  of  our  people.  Among  the  fruit-growers  in  the  Mesilla  Val- 
ley, upon  the  Kio  Grande,  many  new  settlers  have  purchased  and 
planted  large  orchards  and  vineyards.  This  industry  is  rapidly  grow- 
ing, and  is  one  of  great  importance  in  that  locality,  as  well  as  in  the  conn- 
lies  of  Colfax,  Santa  Fe,  Bernalillo,  Eddy,  Chaves,  and  San  Juan,  all 
of  which  localities  are  destined,  in  the  near  future,  to  beeome  large 
shippers. 
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The  increase  of  population  has  been  of  a  character  calcalated  to 
increase  the  prosperity  of  this  community  in  a  greater  degree  than  would 
be  expected  from  its  numbers.  In  the  southeastern  counties — Eddy, 
Chaves,  and  Lincoln — this  influx  of  new  settlers  has  been  more  widely 
not^d  than  in  any  other  section.  The  people  who  have  made  n^w  homes 
there  were  from  the  old  States  of  the  East^  each  family  that  cast  its 
lot  there  brought  in  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  generally  about 
$2,000,  but  some  of  them  were  persons  of  wealth.  It  necessarily  follows 
that  in  an  irrigated  country  the  settlement  will  be  of  this  class.  In 
San  Juan  County,  in  the  northwest,  the  same  thing  has  been  noted, 
but  as  this  county  lies  off  of  the  railroad  but  little  has  been  heard  of 
the  steady  development  that  goes  on  there.  In  Colfax  and  Union 
counties  a  steady  growth  has  been  observed.  This  goe-s  on  quietly  and 
unheralded,  but  is  no  less  certain  and  productive  of  good  order  and  the 
advance  of  the  people.  The  attraction  to  these  sections  is  the  choice 
irrigated  land  that  is  offered  the  settler  at  reasonable  figures.  The 
most  notable  influx  of  settlement,  however,  was  that  which  followed  the 
discovery  of  the  precious  minerals  in  that  section  of  Bernalillo  County 
known  as  the  Cochiti  Mountains.  The  immigration  here  was  of  the 
hardiest  class  of  miners  and  prospectors,  and  a  remarkable  thing  to 
note  is  the  fact  that  during  the  life  of  the  camp  there  has  been  only 
one  quarrel  in  which  firearms  or  deadly  weapons  were  used.  That  sev- 
eral thousand  men  bent  on  the  search  for  wealth  should  live  in  the  hills 
for  a  year,  and  although  under  no  apparent  rules  of  law  should  live 
peaceably  and  in  good  order  far  surpassing  that  of  any  organized  town 
in  the  United  States,  or  in  the  world,  for  that  jnatter,  is  a  high  and  sin- 
gular commentary  on  the  class  of  immigration  that  has  blessed  New 
Mexico  during  the  past  year.  The  addition  to  our  population  from 
this  one  source  may  be  conservatively  stated  at  2,000  persons.  A  more 
extended  review  of  the  characteristics  and  resources  of  this  region  will 
be  given  in  the  proper  plaoe. 

LAND  TITLES. 

f 

The  work  of  the  U.  S.  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims  is  progressing 
rapidly,  and  the  result  thereof  is  one  of  vast  importance  to  this  Terri- 
tory.   As  said  in  my  last  report: 

No  act  of  Congress  for  many  years  has  effected  so  important  an  advance  toward 
the  permanent  prosperity  and  well-being  of  this  Territory  as  the  act  creatine  this 
court.  The  colonization  policy  of  the  Spanish  and  Mexican  governments  snaped 
itself  in  the  granting  of  large  areas  -of  land  to  communities  or  individuals.  The 
aim  seemed  to  be  to  attract  the  mass  rather  than  the  individual  elements  of  popula- 
tion. Vast  acreages,  with  undeiined  and  uncertain  boundaries,  were  believed  to  be 
firandnlent.  Small  tracts  were  often  hel^l  under  valid  grants  with  exterior  bounda> 
ries  designated  by  natural  monnments,  wTiioh  were  by  designing  or  evil-disposed 
persons  often  changed  to  include  territory  vastly  greater  than  that  to  which  they 
were  entitled.  For  many  reasons  Congress  has  delayed  action  in  this  matter  for 
more  than  a  generation  after  the  acquirement  of  the  Territory  and  the  guaranty  of 
its  ancient  land  tenures.  Clouded  titles  and  insecure  tenures  were  therefore  uncom- 
monly frequent  in  New  Mexico,  creating  an  insuperable  barrier  to  settlement  and  a 
blight  to  prosperity. 

The  work  of  this  court,  which  advanced  so  rapidly  during  the  first 
year  of  its  existence,  has  continued  and  progressed  with  equal  rapidity 
during  the  past  year.  The  work  performed  has  been  most  important, 
and  has  been  thoroughly  and  capably  done;  title  to  many  of  the  large 
tracts  of  land  has  been  finally  determined;  many  of  them  in  favor  of 
the  claimant,  and  others  in  favor  of  the  Government;  but,  in  either 
event,  the  question  of  title  has  been  settled,  thus  giving  to  the  owners 
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new  heart  to  improve  and  develop  the  erauts  which  were  confirmed, 
aDd  to  the  imblic  thousands  of  acres  wnich  were  wrongfully  claimed. 
In  my  last  report  I  gave  the  following  recapitulation  of  the  work  of  the 
Court  of  Private  Land  Claims  from  the  date  of  its  organization  to  the 
31stof  August,  1893: 

JR^MpitulaiioH  of  the  work  of  the  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims,  August  SI,  1S9S,  • 

Total  number  of  cases  filed  for  land  in  New  Mexico 262 

Grants  confirmed  for  land  in  New  Mexico  (cases  Nos.  1, 5, 6, 1, 8, 9, 10, 11;  13, 14, 

15,16,18,21,22,28,30,31,35,39,43,53,57) 23 

Grants  rejected  for  land  in  New  Mexico  (cases  Nos.  4, 12, 26, 27, 49, 100) 7 

Appealed  to  Supreme  Court : 

By  claimants  (Nos.  26, 27, 50, 100) 4 

By  United  States  (Nos.  1,31,35,43) 4 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  claims  determined: 


No. 
of 


1 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

U 

16 

18 

21 

23 

27 
28 
30 
31 
35 

a» 

40 
60 

a 

S7 
ItO 


Kame. 


County. 


Cnbero 

San  Antonio  del  Bio  Colorado 

Arroyo  Hondo 

Sebaatian  de  Vargas 

B.  M.  Montado 

Albnquerqne 

Lncero  de  Godoi 

Bancho  del  Bio  Gruide 

Alameda 

•foad  I>aTaa 

Sooarro 

Fr.  Montea  VigU 

Anfonf  o  Sedillo 

6UoM» 

Pachecbo 

Criatabel  do  la  Soma 

San  M«rco8 

Baacho  de  Galvan 

San  Aotonito 

Nneetra  Sefiora*  eto 

Plodra  Lombre 

Lnia  Jaramillo 

Jaoona 

Gala  del  Bio 

Dominipo  Valdes 

Zia,  Santa  Ana  and  Jemds  Pastofe  Grant 

Canada  delos  Alamos 

Ktcolaa  Dnran  de  CbaTl« 

Canyon  deSan  Diego 


I 


Batimated  total. 


Valencia 

Taoe 

do 

SantaFe 

Bernalillo 

do 

Taos 

do 

Bernalillo 

SantaFe 

Socorro 

Bio  Arriba 

Bernalillo  and  Valencia. 

Taoe 

SantaFe 

Tao« 

SantaFe 

Bernalillo 

do 

Bio  Arriba 

do 

Bernalillo 

Santa  Fe 

do 

do 

Bernalillo 

SantaFe 

Valencia 

Bernalillo 


Batimated  S  Estimated 
number    i    number 
of  acres        of  acres 
claimed,   i  confirmed. 


47, 74.1 
18,000 
23,040 
41,000 

151,000 
17,861 
40,000 

100,043 

106, 244 

426 

17,861 

35,000 

152,870 

20,000 

500 

80,000 

1,890 

30,000 

82,000 

20,000 

39,062 

18,000 

46,241 

70,000 

500 

382,849 
13,706 
50,000 
10,000 


1,556,875 


16,000 


23,040 
14,000 
43,597 
17,361 
27,000 
109,043 
106,214 


17, 861 
35,000 
88,000 
20,000 
500 
30,000 
1,690 


20,000 
89,062 
18,000 
86,241 
60,000 
600 


9,500 
49,000 


815,889 


total  confirmed 

Ihtlwateid  total  cat  and  n^ected. 


Acres. 

739,595 
819, 280 
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The  followiog  cases  have  been  tried  and  final  judgment  rendered 
daring  the  past  year : 

Statements  of  grants  tried,  with  area  confirmed  and  rejected,  since  July  1, 189S, 


No. 


2 

6 

23 

25 

80 

31 

82 

85 

87 

80 

61 

126 

66 

72 

80 

202 

86 

04 

88 

08 

100 

103 

105 

116 

150 

180 

43 

46 

48 

40 

50 

51 

106 

52 

68 

56 

57 


Grant. 


Plaza  Colorado 

De  Yani^as 

Santa  Teresa  de  Jesiui. 
San  Kienel  £1  Yado  . . 

Pedro  Lumbra 

Ltda  Jaitmiillo 

Plaza  Blanca 

Jaoona 

Antonio  Chayes 

C%)adelRio 

Bartolome  Fernandez. 


Area 
claimed. 


10,200 

45,000 

6,886 

815,300 
30,000 
18,000 
16,000 
45,000 

180, 188 
60,000 
25,000 


Area 
oonflnned. 


Aerei, 
10,200 
15,000 


815,800 
80,000 
18,000 
16,000 
45,000 


25,000 


r^eoted. 


Atfrif, 


80,000 
6,886 


130,188 


Boeqne  Grrande 

Arroyo  de  los  ChamisoB 
Cltyof  Sant*Fe 


4,000 

1,500 

17,361 


17, 361 
£2,000' 

io'ooo' 


4,000 
1,500 


Jtian  de  Oabaldon 


12.000 


OjoCallente 

Canada  de  San  Franoisco 

Canyon  de  Sui  Dieeo 

Juan  Caretano,  Laoato . . 


Antonio  Dominguea 

Talaya 

Jnan  Jose  Lovato 

Hoqne  Lobato 

Polyerada 

I^olan 

Corpus  Cbristi 

'Domingo  Valdez 

Zla,  Banta  Ana  and  Jemez. 
Bancho  de  Albuquerque. .. 


40,060 

1,600 

10,000 

1,000 

500 

2,000 

100,000 

2,000 

85,000 

575,068 

686,060 

500 

276,000 

40,000 


500 
50,000 


85,000 


80,000 
1,800 

10,000 
1,000 
600 
1,500 
1,500 
2,000 


40,000 


575,068 

606, 060 

600 

276,000 


Abiqniu 

Lorenzo  Marquez. 

Cevilleta 

Nicolas  Duran 


18,000 

13,700 

224,770 

50,000 


13,000 

13,700 

224,770 

50,000 


2,828,383 


040,831 


1,770,062 


BBCAPITULATION. 

Acres. 

Area  sued  for 2,828,383 

Area  confirmed 040,831 

Arear^ected 1,770,052 

Note. — In  cases  Nos.  60  and  198  the  petitions  were  dismissed  and  confirmation 
made  for  fall  amount  in  No.  25. 

In  1^0. 140  the  amount  claiinedy  100.000  acres,  was  i^nced  to  about 
SOjOOO  acres  by  the  confirmation  of  otner  and  conflicting  grants. 

The  confirmation  of  4  leagues  to  the  city  of  Santa  Fe,  No.  80,  rejects 
17  grants  for  which  appeals  are  now  pending,  the  areas  of  which  are 
not  given. 

The  areas  given  are  as  stated,  in  round  numbers,  in  the  petitions  and 
where  confirmed  without  deductions  the  same  areas  are  given,  althoug:h 
in  most  cases  the  actual  amount  of  land  claimed  or  confirmed  is 
unknown,  as  no  surveys  have  ever  been  made.  On  final  approval  in 
some  instances  these  may  increase  and  in  others  decrease. 
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Xo.  Grant.  Ax«a. 


40  CaoyoB  del  Agua 341.04 

91  Town  of  Alameda lU.OIt.S 

5J  Canada de los  Alamos 7,  IIOlOJ 

138  CMatobaldelaSerna 22»StS7 

12.^  t^aociscoHonteayigU 8,2&S.74 

13  Pacheco 581.29 

102  San  Uarooa  Fneblo 1,806.44 

t\  C^adelKio M.848.78 

58  ,  Kaocbodel  Bio  Grande  (notplatt«d) 

116  Lnoeiode  Godoi  (not  platted) 

Total 218,282.10 


The  land  court  has  been  steadily  engaged  in  settling  the  number  of 
snit8  before  it,  and  people  can  now  see  an  early  date  at  which  many 
choice  sections  of  our  land  will  be  available  for  settlement  because 
there  will  be  a  secure  and  certain  title  on  which  to  found  the  invest- 
meut  of  capital.  Large  holdings  of  laud  in  individual  or  corporate 
hands,  as  a  general  tiling,  is  to  be  deprecated.  The  conditions  in 
New  Mexico  are  such  that  it  is  necessary  the  land  and  water  should 
be  under  our  control.  The  peculiar  conditions  of  the  national  laud 
laws  which  were  framed  to  iniiuence  the  rapid  settlement  of  an  open 
humid  region,  are  impossible  to  be  complied  with  in  an  arid  country. 
The  homestead  laws  are  very  good  on  the  broad  prairies  of  Illinois, 
Mijssouri,  or  Kansas,  but  are  absolutely  without  reason  or  common 
sento  when  applied  to  the  peculiar  conditions  of  arid  New  Mexico. 
Except  under  specially  favorable  circumstances,  no  man  can  take  up 
a  desert-land  claim  and  reduce  it  firom  barren  aridity  to  fruitful  acres: 
the  expenditures  for  an  irrigation  plant  are  too  costly  for  individual 
effort  It  is  only  by  community  eitbrt,  or  by  the  ordered  and  far-seeing 
work  of  a  coiporation,  that  the  waters  of  great  rivers  can  be  brought 
upon  the  barren  plains  and  utilized  for  their  reclamation,  and  the 
sevo^  aspect  of  nature  here  softened  and  her  face  brought  to  smile 
with  verdure.  ^'Man  does  not  tickle  the  earth  with  a  hoe  and  compel 
her  to  laugh  a  crop"  in  New  Mexico;  he  must  go  about  his  work  with 
order  and  precision;  science  must  be  brought  to  his  aid,  and  he  must 
work  with  his  neighbors,  or  not  at  all.  The  Spanish  conquerors  of  this 
Territory  were  traditional  irrigators,  and  at  the  same  time  were  imbued 
with  the  ideas  and  beliefs  of  leudalism;  consequently,  large  grants  of 
laads  with  their  appurtenant  water  rights  were  parceled  out  to  favor- 
ite  soldiers,  or  men  who  promised  to  plant  colonies.  These  men  had  not 
the  means  to  draw  out  immense  high-line  irrigation  canals,  but  were 
content  with  their  little  rivulets,  watering  a  few  acres  of  bottom  land, 
which  has  not  detracted  from  the  modern  possibilities  of  these  grants. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  Albuquerque,  large  grants  covering  all  the 
a?ailable  land  and  water  have  been  confirmed  by  the  land  court.  This 
cooutry  is  on  the  railroad  adjacent  to  a  large  and  growing  city.  With- 
out going  further  into  details,  it  otters  larger  attraction  to  the  invest- 
ment of  capital  than  any  other  known  region;  and  this  condition  is 
the  immediate  result  of  the  labor  of  the  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  repeat  a  portion  of  my  last  report: 

NECESSITY  OF  IMMEDIATE  SUBTBYS. 

^^I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Department  to  the  importance 
of  immediately  surveying  the  grants  contlrmed  by  the  court  and  the 
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small  holdings  passed  upon  by  the  sttrv^ar-generaL  Until  such 
surveys  are  made  it  can  not  be  accurately  known  where  the  boundaries 
of  these  tracts  are  located.  Doubt  as  to  their  location  prevents  in 
many  instances  the  settlement  of  adjacent  lands.  If  the  work  pro- 
ceed pari  passu  with  the  labors  of  the  laud  (;ourt,  it  may  be  handled 
very  easily.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  allowed  to  accumulate  much 
hardship  will  be  wrought  and  the  Jiepartment  greatly  embarrai^sed  in 
the'  end.  It  is  therefore  hoped  and  earnestly  urged,  both  for  pubhc 
and  private  interests,  that  a  sufficient  appropriation  will  be  made  by 
tiie  present  Congress  for  the  survey  of  these  grants.  Delay  in  this 
matter  will  be  expensive  and  prejudicial  to  natioual  and  Territorial 
interests."  In  addition  to  the  work  performed  in  the  land  court  many 
tities  of  small  tracts  have  been  settled  by  the  surveyor-general  under 
authority  given  him  to  coniirm  tracts  containing  less  than  160  acres 
where  the  claimant  had  been  in  possession  lor  more  than  twenty  years. 
The  number  of  claims  of  this  character  filed  up  to  date  reaches  neaily 
3,000,  of  which  number  contracts  have  been  awarded  to  survey  307, 
tlus  being  about  the  number  that  have  been  filed  upon  lauds  in  town- 
ships heretofore  surveyed  which  are  in  such  shape  that  the  claimants 
can  not  readily  secure  their  interest  by  an  entry  of  the  lands  by  legal 
subdivision.  The  larger  number  of  these  claims  are  still  uusurveyed, 
and,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  above  report,  large  acreage  of  lands  which 
have  been  confirmed  by  the  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims,  the  bounda- 
ries of  which  are  indefinite  and  can  only  be  settled  by  final  survey, 
remain  uusurveyed,  which  induces  me  to  again  call  the  attention  of  the 
Department  to  the  importance  of  immediate  surveys  of  the  grants  which 
have  been  confirmed,  as  well  as  the  small  holdings  passed  upon  by  the 
surveyor-general.  Until  such  surveys  are  made  it  can  not  be  accurately 
known  where  the  boundaries  of  these  tracts  are  located,  and  until  this 
is  definitely  determined  settlement  and  improvements  upon  the  lands  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  boundary  will  be  greatly  impeded. 

PUBLIC  LANDS. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30, 1894,  the  entries  at  the  various  land 
offices  of  the  Territory  were  as  follows: 

8anie  Fe  land  office. 

138  hommteftd  entries,  embraoing  ^ 19,551.00 

1091iiial  homestead  entries,  embraoing 16,560.82 

Lands  Bold 1,662.26 

25  desert-iand  entries,  embracing 8,0$^.  04 

2  final  desert-land  entries,  embracing 200.00 

1  iinal  timber-culture  entry,  embracing 160.00 

65  coal  filings 9,480.0O 

Total 60,703.e2 

Vacant  aurreyed  lands  in  this  district 10,912,460.00 

Vacant,  unsurveyed 3,840,860.00 

Total H  753, 320.  OO 

School  lands,  nants,  military  and  forest  reservations 14, 07S^  764.  OO 

Laads  disposed  of  since  establishment  of  office  undm  the  various  land 
laws  of  the  United  titates,  including  railroad  selections 3, 257^  060.  OO 
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Statement  of  business  transacted  at  the  Las  Cruces,  N,  Mex,,  land  office  during  the 

Jiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1894. 


"So.    ^ 
entries.! 


Class  of  entry. 


Acres. 


18  1 

4  I 

16  i 

U4  ; 

114: 

74  1 
1  : 

4  . 

7  . 

9 

i 


Mineral  entries ,      1,520.30 

Contested  homestead  entries '         518 

Original  desert  entries I      3,245.77 

Homestesd  entries j 

Homestead  en  tries ! ■ 

Fmal  homestead  entries 10,885.32 

Soldier's  deolaratory  statemrait 

Cancellation  notices 

Preemption  entries 

Excess  entries 

Fees  for  making  24  plats 

Fees  for  making  5  abstracts 

Fees  for  reducing  186,613  words  of  testimony 


560 
6 


Total. 


Com- 
mission. 


Fees. 


$554.80 
"408*72' 


$005.00 


3.00 
4.00 


72.90 

81.15 

403.01 


963.61  ;  1,469.06 


Amoont. 


$7,655.00 
647.50 
811.44 


799.50 
7.00 


9,920.94 


Statement  of  the  business  transacted  at  Clayton  land  office  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 

SO,  1894. 


Class  of  entry. 


'Num- 
ber. 


Safaa  of  land  by  preemption  entrv 

Excess  payments  on  nomesteaos  and  other  entries 

and  locations 

Original  entries  nnder  tiie  desert  act 

Homeaiead  entries  c<Mnmuted  to  cash  nnder  section 

230I,Bev.Stot » 

CoBinated  timber  onltnres 


Total  cash  satee 

>piemental  reoeipts 

Final  faotnestead  entries 

deolaratory  statement 

~  homestead  entries 

Amoant  received  for  reducing  testimony  to  writing. 

Total  of  aO  classes  and  the  amount  received — 


5 
1 

6 
1 


16 
2 

82 
1 

36 


13'; 


Acres. 


560 

26.48 
80 

800 
160 


1,626.48 


12,773.87 

160 
5,688.96 


20,196.81 


Commis- 
sions. 


$478.50 


210.00 


688.50 


Fees. 


$12.00 

810.00 

3.00 


94.46 


919.45 


Amount. 


S700.00 

88.20 
20.00 

1,000.00 
200.00 


1,958.20 

12.00 

1,288.00 

3.  OP 

210.00 

-94.46 


3,662.15 


Salaries,  fees,  and  commissions  of  register  and  reoeiver $1,819.00 

Ixp«naeof  depositing 6.26 

Incidental  expenses 341.72 

Toftal 2,167.06 

Roswell  land  offi^. 


Class  of  entry. 


rteeuiptkm  cash 
CinllaiMU 


:eeaii  payments 
OrigiBal  desert..  . 


Final  desert. 

Hsneatead  (oommnted) 

Timber  caltnre  (commuted). 


Total  cash  sales. 
Final  timber  culture . . 
Hameatead  entries  — 


Num- 
ber. 


Cbal  applications 

SoUierr  deolaratory  statement 

Ammnt   receired    for  reducing    testimony 
writing.  •'••  • .-,--......--..-........ .- 


to 


6 
1 
9 
77 
42 
16 
18 


169 
4 

151 

29 

36 

1 


390 


Acres. 


840.12 
316.51 
17.94 
15,239.88 
(18,222.71) 
(2, 160. 67) 
(2.877.54) 


16,414.45 
(640.00) 
22, 620. 00 
4, 197. 00 


43,231.45 


Commis- 
sions. 


$16.00 
858.20 
167.36 
108.00 
•8.00 

397.56 


Fees. 


$1,445.00 


Amount. 


$1,050.15 

3, 166. 10 

22.48 

3,810.00 

12,662.71 
2,700.84 
8,506.98 


27,008.16 

16.00 

2,303.20 

157.36 

108.00 

3.00 

897.56 


29.993.28 
272.50 
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Eoawell  land  offio^-^ConiAnned, 


Cotmty. 


Snbjeot  to 

entry, 
snrveyed. 


Chaves 4,400,000 

BonnaAna *  230.600 

Bddy I  1,708,000 

Linooln 2,790,000 

Sooono 1  40,840 


Total 1    9,109,340 


XJnsiir- 
veyfd. 


1, 761, 000 
♦ 


2, 350, 000 
1,906,000 


e,  017, 000 


TotaL 


6,161,000 

280,600 

4,068,000 

4,006,000 

40,840 


15,186,340 


Area 
reserved. 


274.000 
110,500 
110,000 
667,000 
1,920 


1,062,420 


Disposed 
of: 


219,000 

30,000 

152,000 

130,000 

1,240 


632,240 


Total  in 
county. 


6,664,000 

880,000 

4,320,000 

6,383,000 

44,000 


16,781,000 


In  addition  to  above,  there  has  been  set  aside  for  reservoir  purposes 
by  Chaves  County  1,280  acres,  and  by  Eddy  County  6,300  acres.  The 
reserved  lands  in  Donna  Ana  County  are  school,  15,000,  and  104,500 
Indian.  In  Lincoln  County,  school,  176,000 ;  forest,  24,000,  and  military 
and  Indian,  357,000  acres. 

TAXABLE  PBOPEBTY. 

The  following  is  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  real  and  i>ersonaI  prop- 
erty in  the  various  counties  in  the  Territory  for  the  year  1893.  It 
should  be  taken  into  consideration,  however,  in  connection  with  the 
value  of  real  estate,  that  fully  three-fourths  of  the  lands  of  this  Terri- 
tory held  by  private  ownership  consists  of  unconfirmed  grants  with 
imperfect  titles,  and  of  such  grants  as  have  been  confirmed  by  the  Court 
of  Private  Land  Claims,  as  heretofore  set  out  in  the  report,  such  lands 
under  the  law  are  not  subject  to  taxation  until  after  final  confirmation 
of  the  title.  The  assessment  for  personal  property  would  also  be  very 
largely  increased  by  the  addition  of  the  railroads,  which  are  not  assess- 
able under  the  laws  of  this  Territory  until  six  years  from  and  after  the 
completion  of  the  road. 

Below  is  submitted  an  itemized  valuation  of  real  estate,  live  stock, 
railroads,  and  miscellaneous  personal  property  in  the  several  counties: 


Comities. 


Bernalillo  .7. 

Ghayes 

Colfax 

Boona  Ana . 

JEddy 

Grant 

Guadaloape. 

Linooln 

Mora 

Bio  Arriba  . 
San  Jnan  . . . 

Santa  Fe 

San  Mignel . 

Sierra 

Socorro  

Taoa 

Valenda  — 


121,047 
1,395,600 
90,888 
76,689 


Total 


Lands. 


No. 


77,703 


60,663 
48,005 


279,625 

443,870 

624,126 

1,671,467 


Yalne. 


$2,572, 
507, 
1,746, 
529, 
002, 
292, 
640, 
829, 
646, 
225, 
258, 
586, 
2,014, 
176, 
494, 
266, 
591, 


4,888,733 


290.00 
632.00 
000.00 
270.00 
121.70 
827.00 
899.80 
807.00 
742.00 
00L09 
021. 11 
054.04 
925.71 
466.53 
978.90 
405.00 
467.89 


12,780,909.77 


Houses  and  im* 
proToments. 


No. 


Yalae. 


$1, 286, 

Ml. 
839, 
408, 
302, 
663. 

M, 

247, 

07, 

W, 

73. 

780, 

787, 

264, 

816, 

6i 
102, 


154.00 
295.00 
252.00 
260.00 
787.00 
640.00 
783.80 
449.00 
945.30 
127.65 
255.59 
420.12 
300.77 
161.65 
243.80 
090.00 
883.00 


5,969,048.16 


Horses. 


No. 


3,000 
8,476 
4,850 
2,146 
6,086 
7,630 
2,450 
7,176 
2,720 
2,250 
2,664 
1,297 
6,624 
3,156 
5,167 
1,500 
3,031 


63,623 


Yalne. 


$67,240.00 
76,200.00 
89,860.00 
44.920.00 

107,384.00 

160,048.00 
46,636.50 

129,360.00 
63,515.60 
47,900.80 
62,263.48 
29,158.76 

113, 800. 83 
66,458.00 
00,688.50 
81,200.00 
48,057.00 


1, 263, 618. 66 


Moles. 


No. 


350 
220 
250 
106 
451 
316 
127 
166 
liS6 
116 
74 
168 
865 
159 
331 
100 
260 


8,724 


Yalaa 


$11,200.00 

12,146.00 

7. 600. 00 

4,240.00 

3U684.00 

10,286.00 

3,186.00 

5,860.00 

4.470.01 

4.048.54 

2.304.45 

6,646.17 

10, 683. 58 

6,426.28 

8,861.90 

5,000.00 

6,84L0O 


140,732.88 
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Ooii]iti«s. 

Cattle. 

Sheop. 

Goata. 

Swine. 

No. 

t 

Value. 

No. 

Value. 

No. 

Value. 

Na 

Value. 

Bernalillo 

CbATee 

Cdikz 

9,000 

74,811 

46,510 

81.628 

40,175 

184,964 

29,445 

90,872 

10,978 

3,796 

5,499 

3,056 

104,095 

20,468 

98,441 

2,502 

21,418 

175,860.00 

449,213.00 

465,100.00 

231. 040. 00 

272,835.00 

822.565.00 

208,987.00 

542,233.00 

87, 251. 99 

35,691.50 

51, 245. 86 

26,784.33 

815. 127. 86 

112,889.40 

484,127.00 

20,20a00 

169, 170. 00 

150,000 
54,973 

108,456 
14,288 
29,158 
21,652 

128,260 
50,576 

118,697 

116,458 
17,927 
48,334 

217,471 

6,230 

76, 193 

56,345 

187,900 

#162,000.00 

110,871.00 

157,780.00 

16,404.00 

60, 170. 00 

81, 102. 00 

163,420.15 

80,692.00 

142, 728. 63 

106,262.11 

18,980.92 

45,308.29 

263,412.23 

7, 184. 05 

69,023.70 

55, 345. 00 

188,426.00 

570 
137 
1,883 
1,440 
2,691 
9,124 
1,740 
10,408 
5,200 
2,955 
539 
2,050 
9,704 
6,971 
5.004 
2,800 
1,302 

$570.00 
151.00 
1, 883. 00 
1,620.00 
3, 399. 00 
9, 295. 00 
1, 806. 00 

15,112.00 

4, 754. 36 

2, 506. 09 

574.90 

2,765.33 

10,543.90 
9, 986. 92 
4,503.60 
2,800.00 
1,119.75 

160 
207 
490 
165 
414 
629 
71 
1.213 
575 

i» 

214 
413 
153 

'  "636' 
177 

$812.00 

742.00 

1,685.00 

Donii*  Ana 

Bddy 

810.00 
1, 510. 00 

Grant  

1,946.00 

104.50 
2,426.00 
1, 105. 89 

334.78 
1,242.16 

531.51 
1,263.91 

438.75 

Gnadalonpe  ... 

UnooliL 

Mor% 

Bio  Arriba  .... 

San  Jnaa 

Santa  Fe 

San  Miguel 

Sleira 

SOOORO  — .... 
Taoa.--.. 

846.00 
1,200.00 

Taloneia 

408.26 

Total.... 

721,672 

4,855.270.04   1,201,268 

i 

1,679,150.08 

65,416 

78,479.85 

6,108 

17,006.25 

Conntiea. 


Bernalillo.. 

Charea  

Colfiaz 

Donna  Ana. 

Mdy 

Grant 

Guadalonpe 

liacofai 

Hoca 

SioArrilw. 


Santa  Pe..., 
San  Miguel 


Socorro .. 
Taoa..... 
Taleaeia. 


Total 


250 

125 

156 

57 

49 

128 

780 

522 

816 

366 

81 

882 

960 

104 


216 
448 


4,030 


$2,815.00 
1. 187. 00 

900.00 

385.00 

455.00 
1, 100. 00 
2,798.00 
2,610.00 

688.47 
2,144.25 

847.49 
1, 215. 81 
3, 182. 67 

760.50 
1,018.80 

525.00 
1,207.50 


23. 340. 39 


Carriages. 


No.         Valne. 


116 
1% 
107 
151 
260 

79 

124 

199 

1,008 

89 
159 
340 
380 


90 
158 


2,555 


$20,145.00 

4,472.00 

5,720.00 

5.270.00 

5,496.00 

11,025.00 

2, 344. 75 

2,500.00 

4,255.98 

1,024.78 

1,781.19 

6, 991. 13 

11,275.28 

12,941.18 

10,394.10 

2,800.00 

5,413.00 


113,849.39 


Wagons. 


No. 


Value. 


Machinery. 


207 
473 
238 
336 
608 
467 
800 
642 
47 
413 
505 
1,064 


390 

788 


$14. 112. 00 

6,583.00 

10, 830. 00 

5, 240. 00 

10, 568. 00 

17, 555. 00 

7,336.00 

3, 100. 00 

9, 192. 46 

10,228.57 

7, 827. 03 

12, 237. 76 

20.093.55 


19. 160. 10 

8, 100. 00 

16,389.00 


$42, 

1, 
57, 
12, 

2, 
22. 

1, 
26, 
10, 

5. 

6, 
68, 

43. 
80, 
92, 
4, 
12, 


234.00 
270.00 
200.00 
400.00 
300.00 
425.00 
853.00 
000.00 
487.11 
153.52 
255.23 
007.43 
671. 81 
382.90 
805.30 
590.00 
742.00 


6,478  i$178,551.47  ,  489,776.80 


Books. 


$12,862.00 

1,200.00 

1,300.00 

2.  860. 00 

1,685.00 

6, 740. 00 

85.00 

1,500.00 

281.88 

286.38 

375.03 

14, 614. 07 

10, 375. 12 

2,163.42 

3, 157. 30 

600.00 

663.00 


Coufitlee. 


Merchandise. 


Gold  and 
silver 
plate. 


Charea 
C^fax 

DOOBI 

£dd7 

Gnal 
Goad 

Kara 
SioArrfba. 
S^  Joan... 
SaataFe... 
SaaMi^ael 

a 

to 

Ida... 
Totel. 


$500,018.00 

40,085.00 

187,680.00 

72,500.00 

107,515.00 

286,616.00 

14.611.00 

75,434.67 

62,307.16 

38,814.74 

11,736.90 

178,417.22 

805,890.92 

81.196.06 

126,408.30 

40,520.00 

66,506.00 


$2,913.00 


Capital    ; 
in  manu- 
factnrea. 


Money.     !  Jewelry. 


2,274,879.99 


1,340.00 
425.00 
406.00 

8, 145. 00 


1,120.00 

164.92 

68.44 

82.40 

6,668.77 


1,660.00 

4.50 

1, 515. 00 

2,204.50 


20,781.13 


$16,410.00 


7,200.00 
480.00 


16,700.00 


14,204.44 
2,851.20 


6,318.88 

"*26o.*o6' 


65,107.02 


$57,114.00 

4, 289. 00 

18,000.00 

750.00 

79,802.00 

8,845.00 

2,173.00 

5,500.00 

7, 681. 06 

6,432.77 

1,000.35 

30,871.39 

19,056.08 

74,083.47 

1,672.30 

6,125.00 

6,122.25 


$20, 917.  OO 

620.00 

3,300.00 

2,890.00 

203.00 

11,165.00 

355.  oa 

1,621.00 
2,347.60 
1,773.80 
764.03 
5.336.68 
0,853.26 
4,092.98 
6,765.30 
1,060.00 
2, 110. 00 


Household 
furniture. 


$90,310.00 
12, 803. 00 
49, 420. 00 
12,200.00 
34, 479. 00 
82,145.00 

8,462.00 
27,200.00 
17,406.44 

7, 414. 57 

9,667.92 

64, 395. 63 

104.732.84 

25,133.55 

28,020.60 

8, 120. 00 
21,967.00 


60,697.65 


Shares 

of 
stock. 


$236, 365. 00 
26,000.00 
31,880.00 

oo'oo 

103,430.00 
965.00 
190.00 


450.76 

382.10 

146,328.14 

164,896.15 

610.36 

91,512.00 

9,000.00 

8,680.00 


380,558.51  I  75.063.74  i  618,777.65  I    814,689.39 
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CountieA. 


BemaliUo 

Chftves 

Colfax 

BonnaAna 

Eddy 

Grant 

Guadaloape 

Lincoln 

Mora 

Rio  Aniba 

San  Juan 

Santa  Fe 

San  Mignel 

Sierra 

Socorro 

Taos 

Valencia 


Total.... 
Add  exemptions' 
nation 


Accounts, 
notes,  etc. 


$42, 
26, 
20, 

6, 
87. 

2, 

1, 
40, 
31, 


916.00 
d27.00 
330.00 
400.00 
870.00 
115.00 
626.00 
444.00 
310. 75 


2. 
30, 
28, 

19, 
13, 

8, 
24, 


028.15 
165.22 
lde.49 
306.62 
311.00 
520.00 
678. 82 


Tools. 


$8,714.00 
6,537.00 
8, 660. 00 
6,440.00 

12, 885. 00 
6,200.00 
1, 715. 00 
1, 780. 00 
7, 001.  71 
3, 840. 6 1 
644.83 
2,326.63 
5,750.86 
6,102.53 
976.60 
5,000.00 
4,386.50 


-!— 


332,028.25  168,170.29 


^^'^^  rrSd""' 


$1,027,440.00 


616,398.60' 
1,260,178.00 


1,201,042.00 


223,120.56 
405,072.41 
259. 94 
554, 656. 92 
718,223.99 
434, 226. 06 
762,423.00 
203,630.00 
144.147.49 


$13,732.00 
1,001.40 

105,371.00 
12, 821. 00 

332, 040. 34 
7, 712. 00 


11,680.97 
4, 688. 17 
4,957.21 

24.915.46 
463, 222. 91 


808,556.60 
378,"  577."  00 


7,649,820.97  |], 670, 175.06 


Musical       Bonds, 
instru-     warrants, 
ments.  etc. 


$15, 857  00 
3, 648. 00 
6, 400. 00 
4, 620. 00 
5,662.00 
10,475.00 

283.00 
4, 650. 00 
1,046.42 

632. 33 
1, 131. 98 
5,526.91 
0,644.71 
8,  537.20 
3,370.50 
1,000.00 
1,787.00 


$6,100.00 


4, 034. 85 

20.25 

;  2,571.29 

117,515.29 


78,172.06  29,241.68 


to  heads  of  family  under  section  1,  chapter  6,  La'vrs  of  1893,  on  total  val- 


Total 


TotaL 


$6,377, 
1,446. 
3,834, 
2,733, 
1,»9?, 
4,129, 
1.166, 
1,546, 
1,427, 
1,027, 

520, 
2,681, 
6,964, 
1,380, 
2,935, 

688, 
1,783, 


277.00 
002.00 
620.00 
663.00 
095.70 
468.34 
120.00 
588.67 
476.94 
277.00 
844.69 
898.00 
079.00 
097.52 
968.00 
335.00 
133.95 


41,674,844.81 

2,056,400.00 

43,630,244.81 


Upon  the  foregoing  property  the  following  is  the  rate  of  assessment 
for  tibe  year  1894:  For  Territorial  purposes,  6  mills  on  the  dollar;  for 
casual  deficit  bonds,  interest,  25  mills  on  the  dollar;  for  Territorial 
institutions,  1.50  mills  on  the  dollar;  for  cattle  indemnity  fund,  half  of 
1  mill  on  the  dollar;  for  public  schools,  2  mills  on  the  dollar. 

I  herewith  submit  from  the  Territorial  auditor  a  statement  showing 
the  amount  of  warrants  issued  during  the  forty-fourth  fiscal  year  from 
March  6, 1893,  to  March  3, 1894,  and  the  purposes  for  which  the  same 
were  issued. 


statement  showing  the  amount  of  warrants  issued  during  the  forty-fourth  fiscal  year 

from  March  6, 1893,  to  March  S,  1894. 

Penitentiary  and  carrent  expense  fund : 
Pay  of  officers  and  employees — 

From  annual  appropriation,  forty- third  fiscal  year  . . .  $392. 23 

From  annual  appropriation,  forty-fourth  fiscal  year. ..  6, 701. 38 

From  convicts'  earnings,  forty-second  fiscal  year 370. 48 

From  conyicts'  eamingrg,  forty -third  fiscal  year 304. 03 

From  convicts'  earnings,  forty -fourth  fiscal  year 2, 261. 76 

From  special  deficit,  &rty-fonrth  fiscal  year 367. 33 

Maintenance  and  repairs — 

From  annual  appropriation,  forty-third  fiscal  year 1, 118. 37 

From  annual  appropriation,  forty-fourth  fiscal  year. . .  9, 671. 44 

From  annual  convicts'  earnings,  forty-third  fiscal  year.  1, 643. 82 

From  annual  convicts'  earnings,  forty-fourth  fiscal  year  4, 504. 08 

From  special  deficit,  forty-fourth  fiscal  year 2, 790. 48 

Capitol  current  expense  ftind : 

From  annual  appropriation,  forty  second  fiscal  year 76. 71 

From  annual  appropriation,  forty -third  fiscal  year 156. 55 

Salary  fund : 

Paid  superintendent  public  instruction,  salary,  etc. — 

From  annual  appropriation,  forty-fourth  fiscal  year. ..  1, 710. 00 

From  special  deficit,  forty-fourth  fiscal  year 522. 18 

Paid  district  attorneys,  salary,  etc. — 

From  annual  appropriation,  forty -second  fiscal  year. . .  45. 00 

From  annual  appropriation,  forty -third  fiscal  year 1, 245. 00 

Trom  annual  appropriation,  forfcy-fourth  fiscal  year. ..  4, 147. 99 

From  special  deficit  forly-fonrth  fiscal  year 247. 01 


,  124. 90 


233. 2B 
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BftlAry  fand — Continued. 

Paid  solicitor-general,  salary — 

From  annual  appropriation,  forty -foarth  fiscal  year. ..  $1, 993. 20 
From  specia]  deficit,  forty -fourth  fiscal  year 606. 80 

Paid  district  clerks,  salaries,  viz — 

From  annual  appropriation,  forty-third  fiscal  year ....  2,  ^6. 85 
From  annual  appropriation!  forty-fourth  fiscal  year. ..  11, 144. 59 
From  special  deficit,  forty-ioarth  fiscal  year 1, 921. 81 

Paid  Territorial  auditor  and  clerk,  salaries — 

From  annual  appropriatioo,  forty-third  fiscal  year 87. 69 

From  annual  appropriation,  forty-fourth  fiscal  year. . .  1, 801. 02 
From  special  deficit,  forty-fourth  fiscal  year 599. 98 

Paid  Territorial  treasurer  and  clerk  salaries — 

From  annual  appropriation,  forty -third  fiscal  year 48. 97 

From  annual  appropriation,  forty -fourth  fiscal  year. . .     1, 626. 31 
V  From  special  deficit,  forty -fourth  fiscal  year 624. 99 

Paid  Territorial  librarian,  salary — 

From  annual  appropriation,  forty-third  fiscal  year 16. 93 

From  annual  appropriation,  forty -fourth  fiscal  year. . .  494. 00 
From  special  deficit,  forty  fourth  fiscal  year 40. 00 

Paid  x>enitentiary  board,  and  clerk,  salary,  etc. — 

From  annual  appropriation,  forty-fourth  fiscal  year. ..  929. 10 
From  special  deficit,  forty-fourth  fiscal  year 116. 67 

Paid  district  judges,  salaries,  viz — 

From  fortv-fourth  fiscal  year  funds,  salary,  forty -third 

fiscal  yw 4,000.00 

From  fori^-fonrth  fiscal  year  funds,  salary,  forty-fourth 

fiscal  year 2,689.23 

From  special  deficit,  forty-fourth  fiscal  year,  salaries, 

forty-fourth  fiscal  vear 211.26 

$89,154.58 

Court  fund: 

Amount  paid  on  accounts  filed  by  warrants  drawn,  as 
shown  by  Exhibit  A,  anuexed  to  this  statement,  viz — 

From  annual  appropriation 7, 914. 39 

From  special  deficit,  forty-fourth  fiscal  yea^ 80. 75 

7, 995. 14 

Miscellaneous  fund : 

Amount  paid  on  accounts  filed  by  warrants  drawn,  as 
shown  by  exhibit  B  annexed  to  this  statement,  viz — 

From  annual  appropriation,  forty-second  fiscal  year  . .        194. 94 

From  annual  appropriation,  forty-third  fiscal  vear 1, 640. 50  • 

From  annual  appropriation,  forty-fourth  fiscal  year. . .  21, 856. 96 
Special  deficit,  forty- fourth  fiscal  year 4, 391. 60 

Total 28,084,00 

Paid  employes  thirtieth  legislative  assembly 172. 00 

28,266.00 

Compensation  of  assessors'  fund : 

Amount  paid  on  accounts  filed  for  commission  on  assess- 
ments of  taxes  and  licenses  in  1891,   1892,  and  1893, 

TIZ 

From  forty-second  fiscal  year  fund,  assessment  of  1891 .  143. 96 
From  forty-third  fiscal  year  fund,  assessment  of  1892 .  3, 022. 32 
From  forty-fourth  fiscal  year  fund,  assessment  of  1893.  4, 848. 26 
From  special  deficit,  forty- fourth  fiscal  year,  assess- 
ment of  1893 : 1,210.71 

9, 225. 25 

Transportation  of  convicts : 

Amounts  paid  by  warrants  on  accounts  filed — 

From  annual  appropriation,  forty-third  fiscal  year . . .  ^  137. 75 
From  annual  appropriation,  forty-fourth  fiscal  year. . .  2, 244. 25 
Special  deficit,  rorty-fourth  fiscal  year 145. 25 

2, 529. 25 

Oeficit  1889-'90  fimd: 

Total  amonnt  paid 351.12 

Sinking  fund  redemption  of  outstanding  warranto : 

Total  amonnt  of  warrants  issued  to  pay  interest  on  warrants  during 
forty-fourth  fiscal  year 7,726.14 
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License  fnnd: 

AccoontB  inourred $792.00 

ContiDgent  ezpenBes,  goYernor's  office 86. 12 

Territorial  institutions,  viz : 

Uniyersity  oT  New  Mexico -. 12,610.44 

Agricultural  ColleffB 4,000.00 

New  Mexico  School  of  Mines 4,765.06 

New  Mexico  Insane  Asylum 12, 500. 00 

Old  district  court  certificates : 

Amount  paid 

Normal  schools : 

To  Las  Vegas  normal  school 

To  Silver  City  normal  school 


368.33 
500.00 


Normal  institutes : 

Forty-fourth  fiscal  year  accounts 

Territorial  purposes,  forty-fourth  fiscal  year : 

To  pay  employes  thirtieth  legislative  assembly 

General  fund: 

Warrants  issued  to  pay  accounts  prior  to  March  4, 1889.  in  accordance 
with  decision  of  district  court,  fourth  j  udicial  district 


$828.12 


33, 875. 50 
21.70 

oDo.  «K^ 

458.60 
48.00 

3,138.04 


Total  amount  of  warrants  issued  during  forty-fourth  fiscal  year . .  165, 576. 95 


From  annual  appropriations 

From  special  deficit,  forty-fourth  fiscal  year. 


151, 698. 13 
13, 878. 82 


Total 165,576.96 

Exhibit  A.— Court  fund,  expenditures  during  forty-fourth  fiscal  year. 


Coantj. 


Jurors. 


Forty- 

seoond 

fiscal 

year. 


Bernalillo 

Chaves 

Co1£kz 

BonaAna I    $6.00 

Eddy 

Grant 6.80 

Lincoln 

Mora 

Kio  Arriba 

San  Joan 

Santa  Fe 

San  Miguel 

Sierra 

Socorro 

Taos 

Valencia 


2.00 
06.40 
13.50 


Total. 


124.70 


Forty- 
third  fis- 
cal year. 


Witnesses. 


Forty- 
second 
fiscal 
year. 


$513.00 


245.20 
58.50 

239.00 
88.90 

232.80 


$12.90 


18.85 
02.20 


879.50 
51.30 


225.04 


2, 593. 87 


1.00 
115.00 


Forty 
third 
fiscal 
year. 


$39.00 

1.00 

220.00 

100.20 

38.50 

44.40 

24.50 


2.50 


131.40 


17.00 
2.00 
6.50 

91.00 
156.75 


740. 85 


Bai- 
liffb. 


I  Interpreters. 


Ste- 
nogra- 
phers. 


Sheriffs. 


Forty- 
third 
fiscal 
year. 


$26.00 


Forty- 
second 
fiscal 
year. 


$256.00 


8.00 
68.00 
10.70 


64.14 


176. 84f  256. 00 


}.84| 


Forty-  Forty-!  Forty- 
third  I  third  !  second 


fiscal  J  fiscal 
year.  ,  year. 


fiscal 
year. 


I 


$64.80  $32.40 


12.80 


16.00 
19.80 


42.00 


16.00 


93.60 


19.80 


28.00 


158.00 


$160. 15 
140.71 


189.01 


489.87 


Forty- 
third  fis- 
cal year. 


$177.97 

77.00 

48.00 

155.00 

250.00 

83.76 

84.00 

172.50 

156.23 

71.05 

183.70 

125.95 

172.50 

50.00 

44.00 

625.00 


Sta- 
tion- 
ery. 


For^- 
thii^ 
fiscal 
year. 


$90.00 
8.13 


2,426.65 


28.75 
16.60 
18.05 
22.00 
20.00 

3:08 
13.50 
19.78 
60.10 

7.78 
85.60 

6.60 

5.00 


848.68 


Forty-third 
year. 


Forty- 
fiscal 


Total  roKnliff  court  fund 

Supreme  court  fund : 

Per  diem  and  fees  of  clerk 

Printing  dockets 

Printing  briefs 

Printing  rules  of  the  supreme  court 


$6.00 


Forty- 
fourth  fis- 
cal year. 


$143. 30 
20.95 
49.05 
U2.65 


464.70 


Total 


Special 
deficit. 


Total. 


$7,540.44 


$20.75 
15.40 
12.75 
31.85 
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Exhibit  B,^Mi$€ellaMou9fund,forty'f<mrihfi$cal  year. 


Sabdivision  of  fund. 


Aoditor'i  oflloe,  postage,  prlntlnK,  eto 

AreldTes.  oataloffoliis,  etc.,  old  Tenitorial. . 

Aj^lnm  for  deaf,  damD,  and  blind  at  Banta  Fe 

Bnnaa  of  immigration 

fioonty  for  wild  animals  killed 

Bleoterio  Barela,  tor  saTing  arohiTen 

6ovenu>r'8  offiee,  contingent  expenses 

Historicsl  Society :. 

Hospital,  St.  Yinoent's,  at  Santa  Fe 

Hospital,  Sisters  of  Mercy,  at  Silver  City. . . 

Hospital,  Grant  Coonty  Charity,  Silyer  City . 

Ladies'  Belief  Society  of  Las  Yegas 

Ubmilan's  office,  postage,  stationery,  etc... 

Library,  Territorial,  pnrcbase  of  books,  eto. 

Mjlitla,  salary  a4jiitant>general,  etc 

^phans'  school  at  Santa  Fe 

Pimting  tax  rolls,  blanks,  etc 

Printing  report  of  superintendent  public 
instniction 

Printing  laws  and  Journals,  Ui^tieth  legida- 
tire  assembly 

Printing  repoTts,  etc.  (chap.  74,  Lawsof  1893) . 

Bswaros  by  goremor  for  apprehension  of 
criminals 

BeqnifllUons  by  governor,  expenses  in  serv- 
ing 


Appropri- 
atlons, 
forty- 
fourth  fls- 
oalyear. 


Ssbry  secretary  bui^eau  of  immigration 

Territorial  treasurer's  office,  postage,  eto  . . 
Translating  laws  and  journals,  thirtieth  leg- 

islativs  assembly 

CoBTeying  election  returns 


Total 

Total  miscellaneous 


000. 
6.000. 
2,000. 
1,000. 

200. 

600. 

400. 
6,000. 
8,000. 
8,000. 
8,000. 

100. 
2,500. 
1,000. 
6,000. 

760. 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


600.00 

1,600.00 
2,000.00 

1,000.00 

600.00 
900.00 
740.00 

1,060.00 


Pay- 
ments 
from 
forty* 
second 
fiscal 
year. 


$40.94 


46.00 


Pay- 
ments 
from 
forty- 
third  fis- 
cal year. 


4109.00 


880.00 


468.60 


166.27 
868.88 
110.00 


16.80 


100.00 


25.10 

"ii.'oo 


43,140.00,      194.94  11,640.60 


Payments 
fii>m  forty- 
fourth  ils- 
calyear. 


$476.50 

280.00 

2,608.60 

1,064.00 

617.80 

100.46 

227.46 

195.06 

3,784.99 

1,000.80 

1,788.20 

1,466.03 

40.40 

80.00 

682.80 

2,001.50 

818.41 

200.16 

798.46 
1,004.00 

400.00 

260.78 
489.06 
884.41 

658.92 


Payments 
from 

special  da- 

floit,  forty- 
fourth 

fiscal  year. 


I 


21,850.90 


$08.80 


846.00 

286.00 

00.70 

26.60 


704.80 
882.60 
882.60 
882.60 


118.80 
637.50 


03.75 

191.88 
256.00 


84.60 
110.96 
148.21 

188.80 


4,S9L00 
28,084.00 


TEBBITOBIAL  Iin)EBTEDNESS. 


The  Territorial  treasurer  reports  to  me  the  following  condition  of  the 
Territorial  indebtedness,  the  reYenue  collected,  the  sources  from  which 
the  reYenue  was  deriYed.  and  the  expenditures  for  the  year,  with  the 
balance  in  hand,  June  30, 1894: 


BEVBNUES. 

Tues  paid  by  collectors $233,375.20 

Fees  paid  by  district  conrt  clerks 9,774.23 

From  New  Mexico  penitentiary,  convict  earnings 173. 39 

Support  of  Uni  ted  States  prisoners 2, 681. 05 

Cattle  sanitary  board  inspection  fees  and  sale  of  strays 2, 681. 99 

Territorial  auditor,  insurance  company  licenses 990. 00 

Pullman  Palace  Car  Company 40. 79 

Depositary  banks,  interest  on  deposits 1,833.54 

GoTemor  of  New  Mexico,  balance  of  United  States  direct  tax 648. 00 

Total 258,198.13 

EXPENDITURES. 

Interest  on  public  debt $60,917.62 

Salaries 26,556.19 

Penitentiary  of  New  Mexico 24,301.80 

Court  expenses 18,044.02 

Miscellaneous  expenses 72,048.03 

Territorial  institutions 39,487.50 
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Cattle  sanitary  board $9, 753. 15 

Words^s  Fair 7,500.00 

Normal  schools  of  New  Mexico 1,306.84 

Normal  institutes 605. 12 

Total.../. 260,520.27 

The  financial  condition  of  the  Territory  at  the  close  of  the  period 
was  as  follows: 

Bonded.debt $925,000.00 

Floating  debt,  outstanding  old  warrants 21,891.80 

Total  debt 946,891.80 

Cash  balance  on  hand  June  30,  1894,  less  warrants  outstanding, 
$139,899.24. 

SETTLEMENTS  UPON  PUBLIC  LANDS. 

There  has  been  no  material  change  in  regard  to  the  settlement  of 
the  public  lands  during  the  present  year.  The  immigration,  while 
larger  than  any  preceding  year,  has  been  limited  by  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  country  and  the  general  depression  of  busings.  Its 
extent  may  more  accurately  be  ascertained  from  an  inspection  of  the 
reports  of  the  business  done  in  the  several  land  offices,  showing  the 
number  of  homesteads,  preemption,  and  other  cash-entry  sales,  which 
have  appeared  heretofore' in  this  report. 

KAILBOADS. 

During  the  past  year  railroad  building  in  Kew  Mexico  has  been 
almost  at  a  standstill. 

The  Pecos  Valley  Eailroad,  in  the  southeast,  has,  however,  been 
extended  from  Eddy,  in  Eddy  County,  to  Roswell,  in  Chaves  County,  a 
distance  of  nearly  100  miles.  Arrangements  ai*e  being  made  to  extend 
the  construction  of  this  road  up  the  Pecos  Biver  to  a  connection  with 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Bailroad  at  a  x)oint  near  Las  Vegas, 
a  farther  distance  of  about  170  miles.  With  this  exception,  the  past 
year  has  witnessed  no  railroad  construction  in  New  Mexico. 

STOCK-RAISING. 

]^ew  Mexico  has  been  greatly  blessed  during  the  past  year  with 
extensive  rains.  As  a  result  grass  is  better  and  more  abundant  than 
for  years.  All  classes  of  stock,  therefore,  are  in  first-class  condition, 
and  this  important  industry  is  in  very  prosi)erous  circumstances,  as 
fair  prices  prevail.  There  has  consequently  been  a  great  increase  in 
the  cattle  and  horse  business.  It  is  claimed  by  well-informed  sheep 
growers  that  the  lamb  crop  for  the  year  will  reach  as  high  as  from  98 
to  115  per  cent  of  the  ewes  in  the  Territory. 

INDIANS. 

There  has  been  during  the  past  year  no  material  change  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  Indians  in  the  various  pueblos  and  upon  the  various  Indian 
reservations  throughout  the  Territory.  The  experiment  of  the  past 
year  confirms  the  opinion,  expressed  in  a  former  report,  that  the  change 
in  the  policy  of  the  Government,  in  putting  an  officer  of  the  Army  in 
charge,  is  salutary,  and  has  greatly  improv^  the  Indian  service. 
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The  discipline  maintained  has  been  exceptionally  good,  the  depreda- 
tions committed  by  the  Indians  have  greatly  decreased,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Territory  an  Indian  located  npon  an 
Indian  reservation  has  been  arrested  tried  and  convicted,  and  sen* 
tenced  to  the  penitentiary  for  mnrder,  while  raiding  npon  the  settle- 
ments in  the  vicinity  of  the  reservation.  This  last  was  accomplished 
throagh  the  vigilant  efforts  of  Lient.  E.  H.  Plunmier,  of  the  Tenth 
lufantry,  U.  S.  Army,  acting  Indian  agent,  who,  after  the  commission 
of  the  crime,  compelled  the  Indians  to  arrest  and  surrender  to  the 
authorities  of  San  Juan  County  the  assassin  of  Mr.  Welsh,  a  resident 
of  that  county.  As  a  result  of  this  conviction,  depredations  by  these 
Indians  in  that  county  have  almost  entirely  ceased. 

PUBBL08. 

These  Indians  at  all  times  are  quiet  and  law  abiding,  and  continue 
in  about  the  same  condition  as  in  the  past.  Together  with  other  people 
in  the  Territory,  they  have  reaped  the  results  of  an  auspicious  season, 
and  every  village  will  be  self-supporting  as  a  result  of  the  abundant 
products  from  their  farms  and  stock.  The  title  to  the  land  grants  of 
their  various  villages  have  almost  all  been  confirmed  by  the  Court  of 
Private  Land  Claims  and  by  special  acts  of  Congress. 

As  bearing  npon  their  condition,  their  advancement  in  agricultural 
knowledge,  and  the  educational  facilities  afforded  them,  I  submit  the  fol- 
lowing extract  froni  the  report  of  Capt.  John  L.  Bullis,  acting  agent  at 
this  place: 

Population, — As  so  appropriation  was  made  to  take  a  oensus  of  the  Pueblo  Indians 
this  year,  I  am  unable  to  give  their  exact  number,  but  I  estimate  a  slight  increase 
orer  previous  figures  given,  which  were  8,536  as  the  total;  males  over  18  years  of 
age.  2,701;  femsQes  over  14  years  of  age,  2,657;  children  between  6  and  16,  2,823. 

Tne  schools  have  had  an  improved  attendance  over  previous  years,  showing  more 
appreciation  of  the  benefits  that  education  is  calculated  to  confer  on  their  children, 
The  nnmbex  of  Indian  schools  in  connection  with  this  agency  is  13.  Four  of  these 
are  sastained  and  managed  solely  by  the  Qovemment,  viz.  1  at  Santa  Clara,  1 
at  Cochiti^  1  at  Lagnes,  and  1  at  Zia  Pueblo.  The  remaining  9  are  contract 
•ehoolsy  Tiz,  Ramona  boarding  school  at  Santa  Fe;  Lorretto  boarding  school  at 
Bcmalilo,  and  7  day  schools  under  the  charge  of  the  Roman  Catholic  archbishop, 
sitoated  at  the  following  pueblos :  Taos,  San  Juan,  Santo  Domingo,  Jemez,  Isleta,^ 
Lagnna,  and  Acoma.  The  total  number  of  children  in  attendance  at  these  schools 
durine  the  past  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1894,  was  538.  In.  addition  to  the  foreffo- 
Ifig,  there  are  day  schools  at  several  of  the  pueblos  conducted  by  the  Home  Mission 
Board  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Methodist  Episcojial  churches,  but  as  they  do  not 
report  to  this  office  I  am  unablerto  give  the  statistics. 

The  pneblo  of  San  Felipe  has  a  good  population  of  about  280.  but  no  school  what- 
ever, and  thev  have  expressed  a  desire  to  nave  a  Government  day  school  established 
at  their  pueblo,  statins  that  the^  would  give  the  necessary  land  for  school  purposes. 
widi  water  privileges  lor  irrigation.  I  respectfully  recommend  that  the  Departmeni 
anUkorize  the  required  school  buildings. 

With  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  Indians  financially,  there  is  considerable  differ- 
ence anaong  the  various  pueblos;  some  of  them  are  K>rtunate  in  possessing  large 
tracts  of  fertile  land,  own  a  fair  amount  of  property,  principally  in  cattle,  sheep,  and 
goata ;  others,  with  smaller  grants  of  land,  inadequately  watered,  are  poor,  being 
icarcelj  able  to  sustain  themselves.  These  Indians  are  all  self-supporting,  however,  ' 
the  Gorenunent  merely  providing  useful  articles  of  husbandry,  etc.,  for  the  deeei*ving 


As  to  the  number  of  acres  of  land  cultivated  and  the  number  of  stock  owned  by 
ihemy  I  have  no  means  of  procuring  even  approximate  figures.  This  also  applies  to 
the  erope  raised,  which  at  this  period  of  the  season  are  not  yet  fathered,  informa- 
tion gamed  from  visiting  Indians  leads  me  to  suppose  that  they  have  met  with  ordi- 
sary  aaecesa  in  their  farming  operations,  and  that  the  result  will  yield  them  enough 
f^r  their  own  consumption  during  the  coming  winter,  and  in  some  cases  a  smaU 
amount  to  dispose  of, 

I  have  to  report  that  troubles  are  constantly  arising  among  these  Indians  aa  to  the 
poaaesaion  of  their  lands  and  water  rights,  owing  to  the  encroachments  of  Mexlcana 
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and  Americans.  The  cutting  of  timber  on  their  lands  and  the  stealing  of  their  stock 
are  also  Iruitiul  sources  of  annoyance.  The  time  of  the  agent  is  taken  up  with  the  set- 
tlement of  these  disputes,  which  are  occasioned  b.\  the  cupidity  of  their  neighbors  and 
the  tem]>tation  to  take  advantage  of  their  ignorance.  1  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
ii  the  interests  of  these  Indians  were  not  attended  to  by  the  Government,  as  has  been 
done  heretofore,  they  would  be  in  a  few  years  dispossessed  of  a  large  portion  of  their 
lands  by  designing  persons.  * 

JICARILLA  APACHK8. 

I  can  not  more  ftilly  nor  accurately  describe  the  condition  of  this 
tribe  of  Indians  than  has  already  been  done  by  Capt.  Biillis  in  his 
report,  which  is  herewith  submitted  tor  your  information : 

The  census  taken  at  the  end  of  fiAcal  year,  June  80,  1894,  shows  the  total  number 
of  this  tribe  to  be  842.  showing  neither  increase  nor  decrease  since  the  census  of  lasfc 
year.  Number  of  males  above  18  years  of  age,  201 ;  number  of  females  above  14 
^ears,  256;  number  of  school  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16,  240. 

The  health  of  the  tribe  during  the  past  yt* at  has  been  very  ^ood.  I  am  pleased  to 
report  that  when  sick  almost  all  call  upon  the  agency  physician,  very  few  patronis- 
ing  the  native  medicine  man. 

Education. — There  has  been  a  decided  improvement  in  this  line,  a  greater  number 
of  old  Indians  evincing  more,  interest  in  the  education  of  the  young  than  ever 
before. 

They  have  expressed  a  wish  to  have  a  school  established  at  the  agency  to  which 
they  could  send  their  younger  children  and  thus  be  able  to  see  them  more  frequently. 
They  allege  that  when  small  children  are  sent  to  distant  schools  they  often  become 
dissatisHed,  **  homesick,  and  often  pine  away  and  die."  As  their  camps  are  scattered 
over  the  reservation,  and  many  of  thrm  some  miles  distant,  I  would  respeetfuUy  sug- 
gest that  a  boarding  school  l3e  built  at  the  agency  sufficient  to  accoiiimodate  75 
pupils.  ,  I  may  state  in  this  connection  that  lumber  is  very  cheap,  a  sawmill  in 
operation  existing  about  4  miles  east  of  the  agency. 

They  were  greatly  di8plea^ed  hist  fall  when,  without  their  consent  or  even  knowl- 
edge, their  children  whom  they  had  s  nt  to  Santa  Fe  were  removed  to  the  Fort 
Lewis  school,  Colorado.  Their  objection  arose  from  the  fact  that  in  going  to  visit 
their  children  at  the  latter  school  they  wonld  be  obliged  to  pass  over  the  reservation 
of  their  old  enemies,  the  Utes. 

Farming, — Although  this  is  not  a  good  farming  country,  seasons  being  short  and 
rainfall  not  being  sufficient  to  warrant  crops  in  all  years,  there  has  been  a  great 
improvement  in  this  direction.  On  account  of  the  long  continued  drought  very  Tittld 
grain  or  vegetables  will  be  raised  this  year.  The  hay  crop  particularly  will  be  very 
IbAit, 

During  the  pant  year  about  seventy  log  houses  have  been  built,  large  tracts  of  land 
fenced,  many  fence  posts  set,  and  by  far  the  greater  unml>er  of  families  are^now  occu- 
pying and  improving  the  lauds  which  have  been  allotted  to  them. 

Stock, — No  loss  of  stock  occurred  during  the  past  winter,  plenty  of  wild  hay  having 
been  cut  by  the  Indians  for  severe  weather.  Horses,  of  which  they  have  a  great  many, 
are  in  good  condition.  By  buying  and  trading  they  have  accumulated  2,200  sheep 
and  20D  goats.  These  do  well  here,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Indians 
would  make  a  success  of  sheep  and  goat  raising  if  provided  with  these  animals  by  the 
Government,  which  I  respectfully  ruoommeud. 

Much  annoyance  has  been  occasioned  during  the  past  year  on  account  of  the  tres- 
pass of  the  sheep  and  cattle  men  who  suiTound  the  reservation.  Grass  being  good  on, 
and  poor  otT,  the  reservation,  these  people  desire  t-o  drive  or  drift  their  stock  acroaa 
the  same  very  freqneni  ly.  Immediately  alter  crossing  they  wish  to  return,  and  wonld, 
if  allowed,  spend  the  en  tire  season  in  this  way.  They  have  been  giving  much  trouble 
of  late,  scarcely  a  day  passing  without  complaint  by  the  Indians  against  tliem  on 
account  of  titeir  stock  overrunning  the  lands  of  the  latter.  On  the  other  hand,  stock- 
men complain  of  Indians  demandiug  pay  on  account  of  trespass  or  of  killing  the 
former*s  stock.  Th  a  latter  charge  the  Indians  deny,  and  say  it  is  a  trumped-up  state- 
ment done  for  effect.  The  Imiians  admit  that  some  cattle  may  have  been  killed,  but 
they  say  that  "there  are  hungry  ft^lexicans  and  Ameri<  ans  in  the  country,  as  well  as 
hungry  Indians ;  that  all  the  bones  tliat  bleach  in  the  sunshine  or  darken  in  the  ahade 
should  not  be  accredited  to  the  Indians.'' 

Some  of  the  employes  and  many  of  the  police  have  been  occupied  a  great  deal  of 
their  time  in  driving  trespassers  off  the  reservation.  In  my  judgment,  much  trouble 
could  be  avoided  if  outside  stock  were  kept  off  the  reservation  entirely.  I  have 
advised  stockmen  to  do  this,  and  shall  certainly  insist  upon  it  being  done  in  the 
future.  Many  stockmen  in  the  vicinity  of  the  reser\'ation  look  upon  the  reservation 
with  very  co  veto  as  eyes,  and  would  resort  to  disreputable  methods  to  have  the  Indiana 
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removed  thereftom ;  in  fact,  the  Indians  believe  snoh  a  movement  to  have  been  already 
initiated.  ' 

Bona  fide  $eMers. — ^There  are  aboat  twenty  families  on  the  reservation  known  as 
bona  tide  aettlers,  all  bein<r  Mexi<*an8.  Some  years  ago  these  Indians  were  sent  to 
the  Meticalero  Agency,  in  the  HOiithern  part  of  the  Territory,  with  the  nnderstnnd- 
iug,  aa  I  believe,  that  if  they  were  not  satisfied  they  conld  a^aiii  return  to  this  their 
reeervation.  8abseqnently,  when  they  were  returned,  it  was  found  that  almost  all 
available  farming  lanils  had  been  taken  up  by  settlers,  who  still  occupy  the  same. 
While  many  of  these  are  good  people,  others  are  deniornlizing,  nonprogressive,  and 
not  far  advanced  in  civilization.  They  depend  upon  living  otf  the  Indians,  directly 
or  indirectly,  and  are  calculated  to  make  mischief  among  them. 

Sale  of  liquor, — it  is  a  tact  greatly  to  be  deplore<l  that  many  unprinoipled  persons 
in  villaji^es  near  the  reservation  make  a  business  of  selling  and  trading  whisky  to 
the  Iudii»us.  Any  violence  or  trouble  that  has  occurred  here  in  thu  ^lant  has  been 
eaitaed,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  whisky.  Great  difficulty  has  been  experieucetl  in 
the  Attempt  to  secure  testimony  which  would  lead  to  the  conviction  and  punishment 
of  the  parties  guilty  of  sellius;  intoxicants  to  Indians. 

Agcury  hmUd\ntjs,^l>nt\i\^  the  past  year  there  have  been  a  wagon  house  and  a  car- 
penter and  blacksmith  shop  er«'Cted;  both  are  good  building?).  Almost  all  the 
agency  buildings  have  been  painted  and  are  in  good  repair^  In  addition  to  the 
buildings  already  existing  at  the  agency  a  building  is  requirecl  as  an  office  and  dis- 
pensary for  the  use  of  the  agency  physician. 

A  number  of  new  bridges,  spanning  streams  and  arroyos  on  the  reserve,  have  also 
been  built. 

Tmr^mleni  element. — For  about  two  years  previous  to  October,  1893,  some  200  indo- 
lent, restless,  and  discontented  Indians  of  this  reservation,  under  the  leadership  of 
Largo  and  Paseta,  subchiffn,  had  been  roaming  over  tue  counties  of  Mora  and  Taos 
in  this  Territory,  and,  although  many  efforts  had  been  made  to  get  them  back  to  the 
rcMervation,  they  refused  to  go.  Tliey  made  themselves  very  obnoxious  to  the  peo- 
ple inhabiting  the  country,  often  frightening  women  and  children  and  killipg  stock. 
I  went  to  cee  them  last  October,  and  tinally  succeeded  in  inducing  them  to  return  to 
the  reservation,  which  they  did  about  November  1,  1893,  arriving  at  the  agency  in  a 
BKMt  dilapidate<l  and  forlorn  condition,  many  of  them  half  naked  and  almost 
starved.  Their  needs  were  attended  to,  and  many  of  them  went  to  the  lands  which 
bad  been  formerly  allotted  to  them.  They  have  remained  on  the  reservation  since; 
and  aitboiigh  Largo,  Paseta,  and  others  threatened  to  leave  during  the  last  spring, 
they  did  not  uo,  and  the  ma^jority  of  their  followers  seem  to  be  satiKfied.  There  in, 
however,  a  restless  element  among  these  Indians  which  would  be  scarcely  contented 
to  remain  long  at  any  one  place,  no  matter  what  the  surroundings  might  be.  They 
appear  to  have  no  ambition  or  desire  to  improve  their  condition,  and  expect  to 
tide  over  their  wants  at  the  issue  house,  and  to  move  their  tepees  wherever  they  can 
find  the  most  shade  iii  snmmer  and  the  greatest  amount  of  sunshine  in  winter. 

In  conclnsion,  I  take  great  pleasure  in  stating  that  people  who  have  lived  near 
them  and  have  been  intimately  aciiuaiuted  with  these  Indians  for  many  years  have 
informed  me  that  they  are,  on  the  whole,  in  better  conditiou  in  every  respect  than 
ever  before,  possessing  better  stock  in  larger  numburs,  more  and  superior  houses  and 
outbuildings,  and  are  far  more  interested  in  fencing,  holding,  and  improving  their 
Imndfl  than  at  any  time  in  their  previous  history. 

I  am  happy  to  report  in  this  connection  that  since  the  appointment 
of  Capt.  Ballis  as  a^ent  for  these  Indians  he  has  been  able  to  prev<'iit 
their  leaving  the  reservation  and  marauding  upon  the  surrounding 
coontry  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  had  been  possible  theretofore. 
Tliere  have  been  very,  few  complaints  on  this  account  during  the  past 
year. 

MESCALERO  APACHES. 

I  Rubmit  herewith  the  report  of  the  agent  for  these  Indians,  Levi  P. 
Bamett^  captain  of  the  Seventh  Infantry,  U.  S.  Army,  dated  July  27, 
1894.     . 

The  censQS  of  Jnne  30, 1894,  shows  the  followinc:  nnmher  of  Indians  h^longing  to 
thia  agenoy:  Males,  193;  femah^s,  261:  total,  464.  Children  who  have  atten<led 
cchool  daring  past  year  at  the  agency  school,  hoys,  27;  girls,  18;  total,  45.  School 
at  (frand  Jnnction*  Colo.,  hoys,  7.  School  at  Fort  Lewis,  Colo.,  hoys,  18;  girls,  7; 
lotal«  25.     Total  at  the  three  schools,  77.  ' 

The  iiomber  of  acres  of  land  cultivated  by  Indians  is  327;  immher  of  acres  tillable 
on  reservation,  500.  Amount  of  stock  owned  by  Indians,  horses,  795;  cattle,  124; 
barro9y  146;  mnlea,  10;  sheep,  11;  fowls,  41. 
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These  Indians  are  improving  every  year.  Nearly  all  the  men  show  a  dispositioii 
to  cultivate  the  ground  and  earn  money,  but  their  farms  are  so  small  they  can  not  do 
much.  There  are  a  good  many  widows  and  old  women  who  have  no  }and;  and  would 
not  be  able  to  cultivate  it  if  they  had  it.  These  Indians  could  not  live  without  rations 
and  clothing  from  the  Government.  They  are  quiet  and  peaceable.  Sometimes  they 
drink  ''  tis  win''  and  have  quarrels  among  themselves.  No  complaints  have  been  made 
by  white  men  against  them  during  the  past  year.  These  Indians  will  give  no  trouble 
as  lone  as  they  are  treated  right  and  tne  wnite  men  kept  off  their  reservation  with 
their  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses.  These  Indians  do  not  want  other  persons'  stock  eat- 
ing  np  the  grass  needed  for  their  own  stock. 

THE  NAVAJO  INWAN8. 

The  following  report  from  Lieut.  Plummer,  the  agent  in  charge,  fully 
sets  forth  the  facts  as  to  this  by  far  the  most  numerous  and  important 
Indian  tribe  in  this  Territory: 

The  condition  of  the  Navajoes  has  not  improved  materially  since  last  report.  They 
are  poorer  than  at  this  season  last  year.  Many  are  starving.  They  are  asking  what 
is  to  become  of  them  this  winter;  asking  if  they  are  to  be  left  to  starve  to  death. 
Many  of  them  who  come  to  the  agent's  office  show  unmistakable  signs  of  starvation. 
Most  of  them  have  lost  their  entire  crops  of  ciorn  this  season.  This  is  often  their 
only  food  except  n^tton. 

The  continued  low  price  of  wool  and  the  worthle^sness  of  pelts  seriously  affect 
these  poor  people.  A  Michigan  farmer  thinks  it  does  not  pay  to  keep  sheep  unless 
the  wool  pays  $1  per  head.  •  The  Navajoes  are  receiving  from  3  to  15  cents  ^er  head, 
the  sale  of  wool  being  their  main  source  of  support.  The  above  comparison  will 
give  an  approximate  idea  of  their  condition  financially. 

Habits, — ^There  is  apparently  a  slight  tendency  toward  an  improvement  in  the 
habits  of  these  people,  an  inclination  to  make  homes  and  farms.  This  tendency  to 
change  is  due  to  several  causes,  one,  the  chief  perhaps,  being  their  poverty  and 
suffering,  driving  them  to  seek  subsistence  from  other  sources  than  their  flocks. 

Progrees. — ^It  has  been  considered  for  years  that  the  Navajoes  were  self-supporting. 
This  theory  has  been  erroneous  for  the  past  few  years,  and  has  been  a  misfortune  to 
the  Navajoes,  for  it  has  led  to  their  being  neglected  and  allowed  to  become  pitiably 
poor  and  driven  to  thieving  and  starvation. 

When  the  size  of  the  tribe  and  the  extent  of  country  over  which  it  is  scattered  is 
considered,  the  appropriation  of  $7,500  annually  for  ''support  and  civilization" 
appears,  as  it  is,  entirely  inadequate  and  unjust. 

fiere  again,  as  in  their  habits,  there  seems  a  tendency  toward  improvement.  The 
increase  of  more  than  100  per  cent  in  the  number  of  children  in  schools  is  a  decided 
step  in  progress.  The  often-expressed  desire  for  education  of  their  children  is 
another.  The  visit  of  a  party  of  chiefs  and  leading  men  of  the  tribe  to  Chicago  and 
the  Columbian  Exposition  may  be  considered  the  leading  factor  in  these  changes. 

Agriculture, — ^The  additional  farmer  stationed  at  the  agency  was  kept  in  the  field 
firom  the  time  spring  work  could  be  commenced  until  crops  were  in.  tie  assisted  in 
opening  and  constructing  ditches,  constructing  reservoirs,  and  breaking  up  and  Beetl- 
ing land.  He  worked  out  from  the  agency  about  75  miles  to  the  northwest  and  about 
35  miles  to  the  west.  He  found  the  Indians  willin{|^  and  anxious  to  have  the  work 
done;  willing  and  ready  to  render  all  assistance  m  their  power;  eager  to  learn. 
Many  of  them  stated  that  they  had  never  been  assisted  before.  They  came  for 
miles  to  beg  to  have  a  small  piece  of  land  plowed  for  them.  Thev  were  easily- 
satisfied  and  contented  when  a  fair  portion  of  the  limited  time  of  the  farmer  was 
devoted  to  their  work,  though  he  accomplished  only  a  small  part  of  what  they 
wished.  Their  gratitude  was  a  continual  surprise  as  well  as  their  eagerness  and 
devotion  to  work.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  properly  assisted  now,  when  they  feel 
so  strongly  the  need  of  agricultural  resources,  soon  they  would  become  self-sup- 
porting. 

Education. — The  educational  value  of  the  visit  of  the  chiefs  to  Chicago  can 
scarcely  be  appreciated  by  anyone  except  those  who  have  seen  the  results.  The 
party  was  made  up  of  chiefs  and  leading  men  so  selected  as  to  have  the  effect  as 
widely  spread  over  the  reservation  as  possible.  The  results  have  been  far  beyond 
what  was  hoped  for. 

The  enrollment  of  the  agency  boarding  school  increased  to  206  during  the  school 
year,  an  increase  of  more  than  100  per  cent.  In  addition  to  the  enrollment  at  the 
agency  school  about  15  were  enrolled  in  the  school  at  Keams  Canyon,  the  parents 
requesting  permission  to  place  them  there,  nearer  home.  One  of  the  chiefs  living  on 
the  San  Juan  Hlver  told  me  that  if  we  would  build  a  school  on  tjie  San  Juan,  so  the 
parents  could  see  their  children  and  be  near  them,  they  would  ptit  as  many  children 
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in  school  there  as  were  in  the  school  here,  at  that  time  about  100.    This  man  was 
one  of  the  Cliicago  party. 

Preliminary  arrangements  were  made  with  a  view  to  opening  a  day  school  at  Blafi^ 
Utah,  on  the  reservation.  The  Indians  in  the  vicinity  were  much  interested  and 
pleased  at  the  prospecti  They  are  practically  isolated  from  the  school  here.  The 
project  was  abandoned  on  account  of  the  limited  appropriation  not  being  sufficient 
to  erect  suitable  buildinffs  at  that  place.  Where  lumber  is  $75  to  $80  per  thousand 
and  other  material  and  labor  in  proportion  a  thousand-dollar  limit  for  a  day  school 
building  is  entirely  too  low. 

MifHenarif  work, — ^Mr.  S.  E.  Snider  has  succeeded  Mr.  Riggin  as  the  representative 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  this  agency.  Owing  to  the  limited  appro- 
priation for  the  support  of  the  mission,  Mr.  Snider  has  accepted  employment  with 
Mr.  Vincent,  in  connection  with  the  development  of  water  on  the  reservation,  pend- 
ing the  appropriation  of  sufficient  funds  to  sux)port  the  work. 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Eldridge  continued  in  her  excellent  work  on  the  San  Juan  River, 
administering  to  ana  caring  for  the  sick,  and  assisting  the  Indians  in  every  possible 
way.  In  one  instance  she  saved  the  life  of  a  woman  who  had  been  given  up  to  die 
by  the  Indian  medicine  men.  The  benefits  of  her  work  are  evident  in  many  ways. 
Some  of  the  most  desperate  characters  of  the  tribe  who  have  come  under  her 
influence  liave  developed  into  steady,  hard-working  men  She  has  recently  accepted 
the  poisition  of  field  matron,  and  will  continue  her  work  at  the  same  place. 

Road  making  and  repairs, — The  roads  of  the  reservation  are  generally  very  good,^ 
and  only  such  changes  and  repairs  have  been  made  as  were  necessary  at  crossings, 
arroyos^  etc. 

Court  of  Indian  offend, — The  service  performed  by  the  members  of  the  court  has 
been  very  satisfactory.  ; 

AllotmenU. — No  allotments  have  been  made  on  this  reservation. 

IrriffaHon, — ^Work  has  been  commenced  on  the  development  of  water,  construc- 
tion of  irrigating  dit<she.^,  etc.,  but  is  progressing  so  very  slowly  that  there  is  dan- 
ger of  the  appropriation  being  consumed  in  salaries  and  the  Navajoes  being  left  little 
or  no  better  off  than  at  present. 

fvtfAfs.— So  far  as  known  only  one  murder  was  committed  by  Navajoes  during  the 
year.  Mr.  D.  M.  Smith,  a  storekeeper,  living  near  Defiance  Station  on  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Pacific  Railroad  was  murdered  by  a  party  of  Nav^oes.  The  murder  is  sup- 
posed to  kave  been  the  result  of  a  drunken,  gambliog  row. 

The  event  of  the  year  for  the  Navajoes,  and  the  source  of  man/ of  the  changes  in 
tbem  for  the  better,  was  a  trip  of  a  party  of  chiefs  and  headmen  to  Chicago  in  Octo- 
ber. Funds  for  the  expenses  of  the  trip  were  raised  by  private  subscription.  Mr. 
Herbert  Welsh,  secretary  of  the  Indian  Rights  Association,  raised  $700.  Bishop 
Kendrick,  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  contributed  $100, 
and  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Westchester,  N.  Y..  contrib- 
uted $100.  Through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  George  T.  Nicholson,  general  passenger  agent, 
Ur.  W.  P.  White,  traffic  manager,  and  Mr.  John  J.  Byrne,  assistant  traffic  manager 
of  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe  Railway,  and  the  kindness  of  Prof.  Putnam, 
of  the  ]>epartment  of  Ethnology,  the  party  was  permitted  to  camp  in  the  grounds  of 
the  Exposition,  giving  the  Indians  a  great  advantage  in  seeing  the  fair.  This  was 
eahaoeed  by  the  marked  courtesy  of  all  the  officials  and  exhibitors  who  rendered 
every  asaistance  toward  giving  the  Indians  all  instrnction  and  opportunity  possible 
to  learn  and  see  wherever  it  could  be  done. 

The  benefit  of  this  trip  has  been  far  greater  than  anticipated.  An  incident  of  the 
trip  will  illastrate  of  what  benefit  this  tnp  was,  aside  fVom  the  educational  value  to 
the  chiefs,  and  through  them  to  the  tribe,  awakening  a  desire  to  be  better  and  more 
hke  the  whites.  Soon  after  leaving^  Kansas  City  the  interpreter  told  me  that  the 
chiefs  ^wanted  to  speak  to  me.  They  commenced  the  conversation  by  saying  that 
they  saw  now  that  they  were  mistaken.  They  had  supposed  there  were  no  white 
people  in  that  part  of  the  country.  Thei^  ancestors  told  them  that  they  had  l^een 
ill  over  that  country  and  that  there  were  no  white  people  there.  This  accounts  in  a 
most  natural  way  for  the  theory  prevalent  among  the  Navajoes  up  to  this  time  that 
th«y  were  more  numerous  than  the  whites  and  could  whip  them  in  war.  It  was  only 
cataral  that  those  i^orant  people  should  believe  their  parents  until  convinced  to 
the  contrary  by  their  own  observation. 

Beo^mmendaiionA. — ^The  purchase  ^f  a  liberal  amount  of  seeds,  wagons,  plows,  and 
£enc«v  wire;  the  emplo^^ment  of  at  least  eight  additional  farmers  next  season,  to 
esftble  the  Indians  to  start  after  the  development  of  the  water;  the  Government 
control  of  trading  stores;  the  purchase  of  Nava^jeo  blankets  for  all  Indian  schools, 
to  give  the  Narajoes  a  profitable  market  for  their  wool,  and  the  erection  and  main- 
tenanee  of  two  sawmills,  on  the  northeastern  and  northwestern  portions  of  the  reser- 
TsUoB,  are  the  recommendations  for  the  general  good  of  the  people;  and  it  is  earnestly 
rpcommended  that  the  boarding  school  at  this  agency  be  put  on  a  footing  with  non- 
reservation  ftchools  and  given  such  equipment  and  attractions  as  will  make  it  the 
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pride  of  the  children  and  their  parents.    If  this  is  done  promptly  there  will  soon  be 
au  attendance  uf  over  1,000  pupils. 

The  time  will  soon  come  when  this  tribe,  which  is  rapidly  increasing,  mast  spread 
ont  more  and  more  among  the  whites.  The  people  are  now  showing  a  strong  incli- 
nation to  have  their  children  prepared  for  this  time,  and  the  Government  must  be 
responsible  if  they  are  not  met  and  encouraged. 

I  desire  to  urge  upou  the  Department  that  the  farmers  appointed  to 
aid  the  Indians  upon  this  reservation  should  be  men  not  only  familiar 
with  general  agriculture,  but  also  with  irrigation,  the  climate  and  soil, 
and  the  Indians  themselvewS. 

I  desire  to  call  the  special, attention  of  the  Department  to  the  state- 
ments of  Lieut.  Plummer  as  to  the  progress  made  in  the  development 
of  water  upon  this  reservation.  The  failure  to  press  the  enterprise  vig- 
orously can  only  result  in  the  wasting  of  the  appropriation  made  for 
this  purpose,  to  the  injury  of  the  Indians  and  the  surrounding  settlers. 
I  desire  to  renew  the  suggestion  made  in  my  former  report  that  imme- 
diate steps  be  taken  to  develop,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  the 
water  supply  on  the  reservation.  From  information  received  from  the 
agent,  and  from  other  reliable  sources,  I  very  greatly  fear  that  as  now 
managed  the  Indians  will  reap  but  little  benefit  from  this  appropria- 
tion, and  that  it  will  be  injudiciously  expended  without,  materially  im- 
proving or  developing  the  water  supply  so  necessary  for  their  maiu- 
tenance  and  support.  I  would  suggest  that  a  change  be  made  in  the 
superintendent  in  charge  of  this  work. 

WHISKY  TRAFFIC. 

The  traflSc  in  whisky,  which  has  been  the  cause  of  so  much  poverty 
among  the  Navajoes  and  has  led  to  so  much  crime  in  the  past,  has  during 
the  past  year  largely  decreased.  It  is  known,  however,  that  in  several 
localities  in  the  vicinity  of  this  reservation  there  are  small  comnmni- 
ties  which  derive  their  means  of  support  almost  entirely  from  this 
source.  The  most  rigid  effort  ought  to  be  taken  by  the  Department  to 
see  that  persons  engaged  in  this  business  be  brought  to  justice  and  the 
traffic  ended. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS, 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  condition  of  the  public  schools  of  the 
Territory  is  one  of  increased  prosperity.  Since  my  last  report  the 
number  of  teachers  has  increased:  their  efficiency  has  become  greater, 
and  the  course  and  methods  of  instruction  have  been  greatly  improved. 
One  of  the  means  by  which  the  usefulness  of  the  corps  of  teachers  has 
been  widened  has  been  the  holding  of  four  normal  schools  during  July 
and  August,  1894,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Territorial  board  of  edu- 
cation. These  schools  were  held  at  Ghania,  Los  Lunas,  Mora,-  and 
Boswell.    They  were  well  attended  and  ably  conducted. 
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The  foUoviing  table,  compiled  from  the  reports  of  the  various  county 
school  superintendents  July  1, 1894,  is  submitted  for  iuformation: 


Averuj^  daily  attcndanoe. 


Beniaimo 
Cha 
Colfax 
IXaana  Ana 

Grant 

Gnadalottpe 

LiBooln 


T; 

Uflfam 

Talencia 


15,736.6 


Number  of  scholars  be- 
tween 5  and  *iO  yean. 


Beruinio 

ChSTM 

Cttlfax 

Doaim  Ana 

^ddy 

Grant 

Gnadaknipe 

LiBcoln 

Mora 

Kio  Arriba 

San  Joan 

Saa  Mifuel 

SaotaFe 

Sierra 

Soc«int> 

Tmhi 

Uaivn  . 

Vafencia 


Num- 
ber of 
schools. 


5,650 

452 
2,847 
3^115 

81)8 
2,985 
1,372 
1,921  I 
2,730  I 
3.471)  I 

667  ' 
6,235  r 
3,28'J 

9C6 
3,465 
2,863 

900 
1,774 


55 
7 
31 
23 
11 
49 
13 
7 

23 
39 
17 
79 
31 
15 
47 
31 


Averaj^e 
number 
months 
taught. 


5 

5 


Value  of  1 
property  of, 

J>rivafe 
nstitu- 
tions. 


$357, 400 


Receipts. 


Dalanco 
for  189  J. 


$13, 608. 68 
227. 35 


From 

county 

school 

fund. 

$5, 866. 22 
6, 322. 18 


1      5,001.85 

5i  1 j     11,090.07 


3 
6 

3i 
4 


34,850 


93, 500 


1,878.05 
1, 567. 96 
1, 188. 8] 
1, 855. 07 
4,153.10 
5:{«.  73 
5,786.65 
4, 199. 39 


I  2.632.20 
1  17,802.5^ 
'    9,684.68 


3jji; 1,547.81 

3i             41,500         7,2:J6.11 
6    1 3,207.54 


14 


5i  I ;      2,643.54 


2, 357. 68 

238.06 

6, 207. 76 

3,' 883.' 60 
2,908.88 
2,697.60 
3, 366.  Oi 
3.657.78 
5,500.00 
2, 100. 00 


Total 22,351 


45,389 


492 


4     1    65.778.71  '  76,279.56 


Receipts. 


Cuunty 


Poll  tax,  I 
fines,  etc. , 


Total. 


Expend  iturtiH. 


Teachers' :     Rent, 
wages.    ;  fuel,  etc. 


Beraaiillo  . . 

Chares  

Oiifitt 

Bcaaa  Ana 

Mdy 

rriDt 

Ga  daloape 

Xi  tmila 

H*a 

X  >  Arriba. 
Ii&3  Juan .  ■ . 
SaaHicnel 
iMata  Fe... 
^JMTa. 

Ta« 

ITaioB 


$3, 973. 35  $23, 448. 25  !$13, 960. 33   $3, 258. 13 


6,599.53 


1, 022. 50 


455.80 


I    School 
houses 
'      and 
I  grounds. 

I    $654.00 
'  2,869.29 


On  hand. 


$5, 503. 10 
1, 361. 85 


Total. 


$23,376.66 
6, 599. 53 


4,229.21 


9.276.67 
790.00 
2,114.49 
1, 806. 30 
1.562.18 
1, 5:)9. 33 
6.331.81 
7.323.11 
3, 065. 50 
6, 203. 93 
1, 504. 14 


218. 15 


11. 864. 26 

28, 892. 60 

20, 839. 40 

2,357.96 

5,660.88 

3, 809. 43 

11,9&1.04 

2, 076. 06 

18, 007. 06 

14,424.88, 

7, 310. 91 

15, 806. 08 

8, 360. 41 

6,600.00 

6,461.66 


6,741.80 
4, 936. 25 

14, 914. 00 
1, 184. 77 
3  507.63 
2, 468. 88 
3, 536.  90 
1,107.68 

12, 414. 16 
3,400.88 
4. 951. 00 

10,741.90 
4,044.00 


980.50 

797.  26 

2, 458. 43 

287.12 

116. 32 

146.52 

1, 093. 58 

125.73 

907.15 

509.37 

1,055.53 

2, 647.  36 

1, 250. 98 


785.37 

9, 279. 65 

1,150.24 

152.66 

68.70 

106. 70 

21.40 

148.90 

2,881.66 

522. 50 
481.60 
620. 06 


I 


3,256.37 

13,879.64 

3, 848. 79 

733.41 
1,468.23 
1,178.23 
7,  3.32.  IC 

613.65 

1. 709. 19 

10,504.64 

981.88 
3.195.71 
2,454.43 


11  764.26 

28,892.70 

22.371.46 

2,357.96 

5,160.88 

3,890.43 

11,084.04 

1,896.96 

18. 002. 16 

14.424.89 

7,310.91 

17, 066. 67 

8,369.41 


2, 236. 08    267. 55 


I 


2,958.06  1   5,461.69 


Total 


61, 438. 17  192, 496. 44  !  92. 068. 76  19, 467. 52  19, 541. 76  |  60, 869. 46  I  188, 937.  60 
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TBERITOBIAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  Territorial  institutions  are  all  in  a  more  or  less  flourisbing  con- 
dition. 

The  agricultural  college  situated  at  Las  Cruces,  Qnd  the  university 
situated  at  Albuquerque,  are  both  well  attended  and  being  success- 
fully conducted ;  the  enrollment  for  the  former  for  the  current  year  is 
already  114.  The  school  of  mines  at  Socorro,  owing  to  the  small  appro- 
priation, has  not  been  so  successful  as  had  been  hoped.  The  draw- 
back which  has  led  to  this  condition  will,  I  hope,' be  remedied  in  the 
near  future. 

The  last  legislature  provided  for  the  establishment  of  normal  schools 
at  Las  Yegas  and  Silver  City;  at  the  former  i)oint  the  building  is  now 
in  course  of  construction,  and  will  be  opened  during  the  coming  year. 
At  Silver  City  the  corner  stone  of  the  building  was  laid  September  14, 
1894.  This  building  is  to  cost  $10,800,  the  ground  having  been  donated 
by  the  municipal  authorities  of  Silver  City.  The  building  is  to  be  com- 
pleted by  February  1, 1895;  meanwhile  the  normal  school  is  being  held 
in  rented  quarters,  having  opened  its  first  session  September  3,  under 
very  ilattering  auspices,  with  57  applicants  for  admission  and  2  pro- 
fessors. 

The  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind,  situated  at  Santa  Fe, 
is  being  well  conducted.  From  the  report  of  Mr.  Lars  M.  Larson,  the 
superintendent,  made  to  me  August  15,  1894, 1  quote  asjollows: 

This  institnte  was  fully  organized  by  havinjij  two  eclucational  departments,  one 
for  the  deaf  and  tlie  other  for  the  blind.  Ito  first  t«rm  commenced  in  September 
last,  and  had  continued  in  its  session  for  forty  vreeks.  There  have  been  24  pnpils  in 
attendance  ai  various  times  since  its  establishment.  During  the  past  year  there 
were  10  deaf  pnpils  and  6  blind  ones  in  attendance.  There  are  other  mute  and  blind 
children  living  m  different  parts  of  this  Territory  desiring  to  come  to  the  institute 
to  receive  an  education,  bnt  they  are  unable  to  do  so  because  they  have  no  means  to 
clothe  themselves  to  come  to  school  and  to  pay  for  their  transportation  from  their 
distant  homes.  There  has  been  great  progress  in  the  school  work  during  the  past 
year  J  the  pnpils  have  been  making  excellent  progress  in  their  studies,  and  great 
improvement  in  written  language  and  reading  English.  The  course  of  common- 
school  study  has  been  pursued  here  with  good  results.  The  methods  of  instruction 
employed  here  are  the  same  as  in  the  States.  The  sign  language  is  used  as  a  means 
of  imparting  knowledge.  The  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  uniformly  good ;  no 
sickness  has  occurred  in  the  institute  during  the  past  scholastic  year. 

The  present  building,  which  I  erected  and  paid  for  o%it  of  my  own  means,  was 
sold,  with  nearly  6  acres  of  land  attached  to  it,  to  the  Territory  for  the  use  of  the 
institnte;  many  substantial  improvements  have  been  made  about  the  buildings  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  and  good  things  for  various  uses  in  the  school  were  secured  for 
£he  institute*,  thu^  making  it  an  excellent,  comfortable,  pleasant,  and  homo-like 
boarding  school  of  learning.  This  institnte  has  a  well^elect'ed  library  for  the 
benefit  of  the  pupils.  No  trades  are  taught  in  the  institute  at  present.  One  hun- 
dred and  fifty  shade  and  fruit  trees  and  berry  plants,  cuttings  of  vines,  etc.,  have 
been  set  out  and  kept  growing.  I  think  the  culture  of  fruit  and  all  kinds  of  gar- 
dening should  be  taught  in  this  institute. 

According  to  reports  from  the  public  schools  throughout  the  Territory,  there  are 
now  56  deaf  youths  and  26  blind  children  growing  up  in  ignorance  and  needing 
education  sorely.  They  are  clearly  entitled  to  be  educated  on  an  equal  footing  with 
those  who  are  not  afflict'Cd.  Their  education  is  especially  difficult.  They  can  not  bo 
tanght  well  in  public  schools,  and  there  must  be  a  special  school  established  for 
their  benefit.  This  institute  is  not  considered  as  an  asylum  nor  a  public  charity,  but 
a  school  to  educatc'the  deaf  and  the  blind  for  their  futuri^  usefulness,  independence, 
and  citizenship. 

We  never  liked  the  present  title  given  this  institute  by  the  last  legislature,  and 
want  it  changed  to  a  more  appropriate  name.  It  means  a  charitable  institution,  to 
care  for  and  feed  unfortunate  x)erson8  for  nothing;  our  institution  is  not  such  an 
asylum  in  any  sense. 

All  appropriation  of  $5,000  a  year  was  granted  to  this  institution  by  our  last  legis- 
lature for  its  full  maintenance.    This  institnte  will  reopen  next  month  with  nn 
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increasing  number  of  scholars,  and  the  outlook  for  the  coming  term  seems  to  be 
more  promising  than  ever  before. 

The  Xew  Mexico  Military  Institnte,  situated  at  Koswell,  has  done 
excellent  work  during  the  pa«t  year.  The  report  of  the  superintend- 
ent, Gol.  J.  E.  Edgington,  for  the  year  ending  May  18^  1894,  under  date 
of  etiily  27, 1894,  is  submitted  below  for  information : 

School  opened  September  5,  1893,  with  an  attendance  of  47.  Daring  the  year  we 
enrolled  54.  We  had  a  most  successful  year's  work,  with  a  faculty  of  7.  In  the 
institute  we  t«ught  military  tactics,  athletics,  Spanish,  Latin,  Greek,  and  the  usual 
branches  taught  in  a  school  of  this  character.  Interest  in  the  course  of  study 
increased  to  &e  last,  culminating  with  a  successful  commencement,  which  closed 
with  field  day  sports,  military  exercises,  and  awarding  of  prizes.  We  had  as  equip- 
ments 40  Springfield  rifles,  with  belts,  bayonets,  etc.  We  taught  nine  months,  giv- 
ing ten  <lays  hSiday  at  Christmas. 

The  insane  asylum  at  Las  Vegas  has  been  conducted  with  care  and 
ability  and  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  our  public  institutions.  Below 
is  a  rei^ort  from  Mr.  G.  A.  Rothgeb,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
institution,  made  to  the  board  of  directors,  for  the  time  between  the 
organization  of  the  board,  March  18, 1890,  and  March  31, 1894: 

A.MOUNTS   RKCEIVRD. 

From  Territorial  treasurer  up  to  March  31, 1894 $56,850.00 

From  sundry  persons  on  account  of  pensioners 426. 50 

Total  received 57,276.50 

AMOUNTS  DISBURSED. 

Building  and  improvements $40, 084. 10 

Furniture 2,017.20 

Incidental  expenses * 4, 529, 79 

Salary ' 4,605.53 

Provisions  and  supplies 4, 384. 52 

Imi^,«*tc 234.80 

Stationery,  etc 202.60 

.Sundry  expenses  of  pensioners 260. 30 

Balance  on  hand  (treasurer) 957. 66 

Total  disbursed 57,276.50 

The  New  Mexico  i)enitentiary,  nnder  its  efficient  superintendent,  Mr. 
£.  H.  Bergmann,  has  been  conducted  upon  a  plan  of  strict  discipline, 
accompanied  by  a  due  regard  for  the  health  and  reformation  of  the 
individual  prisoner.  The  following  report  is  submitted  by  the  superin- 
tendent  for  the  period  from  July  1, 1893,  to  June  30,  1894: 

^  Jnly  1^  1893,  there  were  in  confinement 146 

From  that  date  to  June  30,  1891,  vre  received,  from  the  following  counties,  v)z: 
Bernalillo,  14;  Chaves,  1;  Colfax,  5;  Donna  Ana,  5;  Eddy,  2;  Grant,  6f  Lin- 
coln, 5;  Mora,  2;  Socorro,  9;  San  Miguel,  25;  Santa  Fe,  7;  San  Juan,  1 82 

Total 228 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  term 65 

Pardoned .T 9 

74 

Leaving  in  prison  on  June  30, 1894 154 

Escaped,  4 ;  all  recaptured. 

<>f  th«^  nnmher  received  during  the  year,  71  were  white  males;  3  colored  males;  4 
Indian  males;  and  4  white  females.  .  Of  these  76  were  committed  on  first  sentence, 
and  6  on  second  sentence. 
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The  largest  number  in  prison  during  the  year  was  156,  and  smallest  113,  making 
a  daily  averaa:e  of  130  convicts. 

DUtcipline, — The  prison  discipline  could  not  be  any  better.  Rules  and  necessary 
regulations  are  strictly  enforced  nnrl  without  degrading  the  convicts.  The  se^''e^est 
punishment  resorted  to  In  this  prison  is  by  ccmflnement  in  the  **  dark  cell ''  on 
breud  and  water  diet.  In  a  few  cases  convicts  have  been  adorned  with  a  ball  and 
chain.  This  last  mode  of  punishment  has  been  for  attempts  to  escape;  but  in  one 
instance  it  beoume  necessary  on  account  of  incorrigibility. 

The  greater  nnmber  of  the  convicts  are  well  behaved ;  and  kind,  humane  treatment 
is  all  that  has  been  required  to  keep  up  a  high  standard  of  prison  discipline. 

I  am  gratihed  in  stating  to  your  excellency  that  all  officers  and  employes  have 
never  forgotten  the  injunction  to  treat  all  convicts  kindly,  and  under  no  circum- 
Btauces  to  allow  tiiemselves  to  use  haiith,  much  less  profauOi  language.  All  of  onr 
endeavors  have  been  directed  to  make  the  inmates  of  the  penitentiary  better,  if  pos^ 
Bible,  and  not  worse. 

Moral  and  religions, — Divine  services  are  conducted  in  the  penitentiary  chapel 
eTery  Sunday  afternoon  by  Rev.  W.  Williams  and  other  Protestant  ministers  of  the 
gospel,  and  on  the  third  Sunday  of  each  month  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Defouri,  chaplain 
of  the  penitentiary,  hears  confessions  and  conducts  Roman  Catholic  services.  A 
Sabbath  school,  conducted  under  the  ausoices  of  Rev.  W.  Williams,  has  been  estab- 
lished also,  and  a  male  choir  of  many  vofoes  has  been  encouraged  to  practice  every 
Sunday  morning.  All  of  the  divine  services.  Sabbath  school,  and  singing  class  are 
eagerly  attend^,  and  much  enjoyed  bv  the  convicts. 

Sanitary, — The  sanitary  condition  of  the  penitentiary  has  been  excellent,  and  if 
owing  in  no  small  degree  to  general  cleanliness,  good  ventilati^ku,  purification  oa 
tho  drinking  water,  a  sufficiency  of  wholesome  and  nutritions  food,  and  ample 
physical  exercise.  I  am  happy  to  state  that  no  deaths  have  occurred  in  this  prition 
Bince  October,  1892. 

JEmployment — The  principal  avocations  of  the  prison  during  the  past  year  have 
been  as  follows,  viz:  Tailoring,  shoemaking,  blacksnnthing,  caq>entering,  and 
masonry.  All  articles  manufactured  were  exclusively  for  the  use  of  the  penirentiary. 
The  greater  number  of  the  convicts  were  employed,  during  the  season,  in  briclE- 
making.  Outside  of  the  enonuous  loss  sustamed  by  heavy  rains,  1,250,000  good 
mrrchantable  bricks  have  been  manufactured ;  and  1,555  feet,  18  feet  high  above 
foundation,  and  2^  feet  wide,  of  solid  brick  wall;  four  watchtowers,  30  feet  high; 
an<l  an  arcned  gateway  with  watc-htower  were  erected.  In  the  construction  of  this 
wall,  etc.,  1,168,587  brick  nearly  1,000,000  pounds  of  lime,  and  1,437^3  perches  of 
rock  were  used,  limestone  and  rock  being  quarried  by  convict  labor.  In  fact,  all 
Improvements  made  during  the  year  were  made  by  convicts,  and  not  one  cent  has 
been  expended  for  skilled  Tabor  or  mechanical  aHsistauce. 

Im})rov€ment8, — There  have  been  many  and  very  valuable  improvements  added  to 
the  prison  within  the  past  year.  They  are  permanent,  and  were  much  needed.  In 
order  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  these  iuiprovenients  and  their 
value,  1  subjoin  a  list  of  the  most  important  ones  and  their  respective  values.  They 
are  as  follows,  viz : 

17555  running  feet  of  brick  wall,  4  watchtowers,  or  1,168,587  brick,  at  $10 

per  1,000, laid  in  tho  wall $11,685.87 

lf437>4^  perches  of  stone  foundation,  at  $2  50  per  perch 3, 6$)2. 50 

660,000  common  brick  on  hand,  at  $5  per  1,000 2,750.00 

New  hospital  building 7,326.18 

New  laundry,  including  plumber's  work 175. 00 

New  bathroom 500.00 

New  jce  house 162.00 

New  hogpen 250.00 

Arched  gateway  and  electrical  appliances,  et<s  . .'. 500. 00 

700  feet  10-inch  sewer  pipe  (500  feet  laid  down) 500.00 

2,200  fire  brick,  at  $35  ner  1,000 77.00 

New  iron  bunks  for  cell  house 120. 00 

Furniture  for  the  use  of  prison 115. 00 

Renovation  of  boiler  and  boiler  house  and  steam  pipes '. 400. 00 

Machinery  for  pressing  sewer  pipe 350. 00 

Renovation  of  main  building,  calcimining,  painting,  and  plumbing 250. 00 

Pottery  kiln  for  burning  sewer  pipe 300. 00 

Hotbeds,  water  piping  ror  irrigation 125.00 

All  other  improvements  daring  the  year 500. 00 

Total 29,778.55 

JSamings. — ^The  earnings  of  the  penitentiary  for  the  term  above  mentioned  amount, 
in  the  aggregate^  to  $5,676.55,  of  which  $4,247.10  are  still  due  from  the  U.  8.  Qovem- 
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ment.  This  amount  of  $5,676.55  consists  of  earnings  proper,  the  principal  source  of 
which  is  the  support  of  United  States  prisoners,  and  does  not  include  labor  done  hy 
the  penitentiary  on  its  own  account,  in  making  improvements  or  otherwise. 

The  cost  of  guarding  prisoners  has  been  29  «cents  per  man  per  day,  the  cost  of 
convicts'  subsistence  ll  cents,  and  the  cost  of  clothing  2  cents.  The  convicts  have 
been  well  fed  and  clothed. 

PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

Prof.  Elmore  Chase  resigned  the  saperinteudency  of  the  Bamona 
Indian  school  a  few  days  after  sabmitttng  the  followiug  report.  Geu. 
Edward  Hobart  has  been  selected  to  fill  the  vacancy.  His  report  bears 
date  of  September  5, 1894^  and  is  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30^ 
18(14,  as  foUows: 

The  original  contract  for  the  school  was  for  50  pupils,  but  was  subsequently 
enlarged  to  65  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Pneblo  Indian  agent,  because  of  the 
great  number  of  applications  for  atlmission  to  this  school  on  the  part  of  the  Indians 
themeeives.  Twice  under  the  supplementary  contract  the  school  overflowed  the  con- 
tract number,  and  was  relieved  once  by  permission  from  the  Indian  Office  by  turning 
the  exceBs  over  to  the  U.  S.  schoo]  in  this  city  (Santa  Fe).  The  fact  that  the  Indians 
themselves  seek  to  place  their  children  in  school  shows  their  rapid  progress  in  the 
matter  of  education.  The  only  limit  to  the  growth  of  the  school  is  room  for  the 
aecommodation  of  the  pupils.  From  the  fact  that  the  Indians,  particularly  the 
Pueblo  Indians,  are  becoming  more  and  mote  interested  in  schools,  this  school  has 
made  some  larger  plans  for  the  necessary  industrial  training.  CouBiderable  outlay 
has  been  made  for  irrigation,  fruit-raising,  farming,  poultry -raising  and  brick-making 
by  the  boys.  In  addition  to  the  regular  housework  for  the  girls,  such  as  washing^ 
ironing,  making  and  mending  garments,  some  steps  have  been  taken  lor  the  mauu- 
iacture  of  woof  by  hand,  but  lack  of  funds  lias  delayed  the  completion  of  the  plans. 

I  desire  to  call  special  attention  to  the  health  of  the  pupils  during  the  year.  This 
rear  75  pupils  have  been  enrolled,  and  there  has  been  no  sickness.  This  has  always 
been  the  case  regarding  the  health  of  the  school. 

The  two  Indian  schools  in  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Fe — the  Governijaent 
school  under  Col.  Thomas  M.  Jones,  superintendent  and  special  dis- 
bursing agent,  and  the  Bamona  school,  under  the  direction  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  university,  have  both  enjoyed  a  good  degree  of  pros- ' 
perity.  I  submit  below  a  report  from  Col.  Jones,  under  date  of  Sep- 
tember 10, 1894: 

As  supervisor  of  education  I  relieved  the  former  superintendent  of  this  school  on 
Novemher  1,  last,  and  found  no  Indian  pupils  here,  they  having  been  distributed  to 
the  Tsrious  schools  in  the  service  previous  to  my  arrival ;  my  work  for  several  months 
was  simply  to  t<ake  charge  of  the  property  and  to  get  the  buildings  in  good  order, 
and  to  make  such  improvements  as  were  necessary,  under  the  approval  of  the  Depart- 
ment, and  to  make  this  a  normal  school,  but  for  good  reasons  this  latter  idea  was 
abandoned,  and  it  W2is  decided  to  make  it  an  Indian  industrial  training  school  with 
a  normal  school  class  attachment. 

The  1st  of  July  last  I  accepted  the  superiut«ndency  of  the  school,  and  during  my 
administration  the  largest  number  of  scholars  in  attendance  at  any  one  time  has  been 
bat  40,  and  they  have  been  only  for  a  time  in  school  session,  having  b«'en  principally 
engaged  in  industrial  work,  building  inclosnres,  pntting  in  water  pipes,  cleaning 
and  improving  grounds  and  buildings,  and  In  making  a  vegetable  garden,  from  which 
they  have  received  some  very  delightful  additions  to  their  table  lare. 

lilt-  bnildings,  I  am  glad  to  report,  are  now  clean  and  in  perfect  order  for  the  recep- 
tion of  scholars  to  the  extent  of  their  capacity;  there  is  an  ample  supply  of  water 
for  domeatic  purposes,  security  from  fire,  and  irrigating  10  acres  of  land ;  and  after 
qnito  a  long  experience  in  tht^  Indian  service,  I  can  truthfnlly  state  that  when  heat- 
ing and  electric-light  plants  are  granted  me,  I  know  of  no  school  in  the  service  bet- 
ter oqnipped  for  good  work  than  tl\is  one. 

Hence  I  have  every  reason  to  hope  for  a  successful  result,  provided  I  can  induce 
the  Indians  to  give  me  my  complement  of  pupils,  which  they  appear  slow  in  doings 
pTobably  on  account  of  the  right  given  them  by  Congress  not  to  send  their  children 
lUilcflB  with  their  free  consent. 

I  acknowledge  the  kindness  and  interest  that  the  good  people  of  Sant  a  Fehave  shown 
me  in  my  work  regardless  of  party  lines,  and  with  a  continuance  of  their  encour- 
agement and  good  will,  together  with  the  same  kind  attention  I  have  pleasure  in 
ststing  I  have  received  from  the  Indian  office  and  the  superintendent  or  schools^  I 
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hope  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  will  yet  be  proud  of  the  work  done  within  its 
borders  at  this  school;  I  promise,  in  any  event,  to  devote  my  utmost  efforts  in  that 
direction. 

A  comparison  of  the  figures  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  tables  with 
those  embodied  in  my  former  report  will  give  some  insight  into  the  prog- 
ress of  education.  The  amoant  invested  in  school  property  is  being 
greatly  increased  from  year  to  year,  and  the  general  equipments  for 
inculcating  knowledge  are  being  vastly  improved.  At  Clayton,  in 
Union  County,  a  contract  for  a  school  building  to  cost  $8,500  has 
recently  been  let,  and  another  small  town  in  the  same  county  has  voted  a 
large  sum  in  bonds  for  schoolhouse  additions  and  improvements.  I  men- 
tion these  instances  as  giving  some  intimation  of  the  awakening  inter- 
est in  the  cause  of  education  now  characterizing  our  whole  people,  and 
I  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  another  year  will  show  still  greater 
progress  made  in  this  most  important  direction. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  education,!  desire  to  call  attention 
to  the  work  which  is  being  done  by  the  private  and  religious  educa- 
tional institutions  of  the  Territory.  I  am  unable  to  add  anything  to 
the  facts  stated  in  my  former  report  as  to  the  work  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  this  direction,  as  I  have  not  been  furnished  the  necessary 
.nformation  by  the  authorities.  I  am  convinced,  however,  from  per- 
sonal observation  in  many  portions  of  the  Territory,  that  the  work  of 
the  past  is  being  carried  forward  with  even  greater  energy  and  zeal, 
and  the  number  brought  within  the  educational  influences  of  their 
institutions  is  continually  increasing. 

The  work  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Thomas  Harwood.  The  following  is  a  report  of  the 
school  work  in  New  Mexico  of  that  church :  Number  of  schools,  8;  num- 
ber of  teachers,  12;  number  of  scholars,  300  j  value  of  school  property, 
$15,000;  volumes  in  the  library,  620. 

The  schools  are  situated  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Biblical  school,  in  the  college  building  in  Albuquerque,  10 
boys.  Object,  education  and  training  for  Spanish  missionaiy  work. 
This  is  a  kind  of  an  industrial  school:  typewriting,  type-setting,  and 
printing  of  a  Spanish  paper,  tracts,  and  Sunday-school  literature  being 
the  principal  industries.  The  young  men  made  favorable  progress  in 
English  and  Spanish.    There  are  3  teachers  in  this  school. 

(2)  The  mission  school,  in  the  same  building,  with  59  boys  and  girls 
enrolled ;  2  teachers  in  this  department.  This  school  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Woman's  Home  Mission  Board  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church. 

(3)  The  Las  Cruces  mission  school,  with  55  pupils,  girls  and  boys. 

(4)  At  Martinez.    This  school  has  about  25  scholars. 

(5)  At  Frampton ;  there  are  24  scholars. 

(6)  Mission  school  at  Wagon  Mound,  with  22  scholars. 

(7)  School  at  Dulce,  on  the  Apache  Reservation,  with  some  40  stu- 
dents at  different  times;  among  them  are  both  Indians  and  Mexicans. 
This  is  an  industrial  school,  with  property  worth  $1,500. 

(8)  The  Las  Vegas  industrial  mission,  with  05  scholars.  The  policy 
of  this  church  is  not  to  open  mission  schools  where  there  are  good  pub- 
lic schools  taught  by  competent  teachers.  Attendance  at  the  public 
schools,  whether  they  are  taught  by  Protestants  or  Catholics,  is 
encouraged. 

PBESBYTEBIAN  SOHOOLS. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  has  for  many  years  been  carrying  on  an 
educational  work  in  this  Territory.    I  can  not  speak  too  highly  of  their 
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schools  or  the  infiaence  of  the^  upon  the  communities  in  which  they 
are  situated.  The  following  is  a  tabulated  statement  of  the  present 
educational  work  of  that  church  in  this  Terrritory : 


BOARDING  SCHOOLS. 


Name  of  school. 

Number 

of 
teachers. 

Pupils. 

1  Annual 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total.  ;  «^P*'i8©. 

• 

Santa  Fe  boarding  school  for  £lrls 

7 
7 
4 

85* 

65 
8 

65          $4,600 

Las  Tegas  boardinff  and  day  school,  boys  and  girls 

Znfii  day  and  boarninir  school  ' 

93!          2,500 
48  '             775 

1 

Total 

18 

206            7,875> 

' 

*  At  Znfii  only  one  meal  (at  noon)  is  given  at  the  school.    The  other  meals  aie  taken  by  the  ohildreA 
at  their  homes. 

DAT  SCHOOLS. 


Name  of  sohool. 

Number 

of 
teachers. 

N'umber 
of  pupils. 

Annual 
expenses. 

Arrovo  Seco ;... 

J 

A 

2 
2 
2 

27 
37 
68 
40 
34 
51 
46 
60 
36 
58 
81 
40 
40 
42 
60 
87 
24 

125 
36 
30 
50 
81 

136 
76 
86 

$50 

UvDOT  ArroTO  Seco 

50 

BoenaTista 

75 

r^mitTCm    BOnftO ^-T       ,,,,-,-^-,,,»,,^-,,rr ,,.,,-,  -r 

25 

Cbapefrit4> 

25 

Ccrnlea. ,  -  , , . .  r .  .,.,,. r  ..r 

25 

£IS!to 

50 

EmbOdO  . r  .,.,,,    r   -.,...   ^ -  x  . .....   x    . 

25 

JTonpa  Hot Si>rinff s  .^..x.r ,.....,...-.-.,..r,-.^-,x.,x-x-,..r- 

150 

T*  COetiH* r         T      X r      .      , 

25 

Ijam  fJmces .' 

300 

Las  Xicntea.... 

30 

Ooat« 

30 

Mora 

30 

Paiarito 

50 

Penaarv 

65 

Isit  Plaftitafl X 

100 

Hatnti 

40 

S4>dada 

20 

SaotaFe  (day) 

25 

80 

V    PradO  d*    Ta4Wr         xr........  .r.    ......    .......,.r.T.....r 

100 

E!  Ranf^ho  de  Tioi-    - --x-T.T.x-.-x.---,Txi,r--T--x -.--.-. 

85 

Jftm»M   Pm^blO-  -,-.- ,.-,..  .^.^,^r, T -,,x-.,, -- 

30 

T^a^nmA  PneblO • 

65 

Total  it^A^Y s''h<»0l«») X.  »xT, X r-TT,^x 

82 

1,400 

1,500 

SUAfMARY. 

T(»tat  boarding  and  day  schools 28 

Total  teachers 50 

Total  papila - 1,615 

Annual  ranning  expenses .' $0,375 

Total  aaljuies $25,000 

Total  yalue  of  buildings $52,750 

UNITED  STATES  CRIMINAL  BUSINESS, 

Far  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1894, 


Somber  of  criminal  cases  terminated. 

CcsrictiooB -. 

Acaoittals 

Nt^jeprawed,  discontinued,  etc 

Saaber  pending  July  1, 18M 


Internal 

Post- 

Elec- 

Miscel. 

revenue. 

Office. 

tions. 

laneous. 

6 

9 

6 

223 

1 

3 

1 

79 

1 

2 

4 

49 

4 

4 

1 

95 

0 

40 

30 

216 

Number  pending  July  1, 1894:  Customs,  1 ;  pension  laws,  23 ;  embezslement,  12. 


Total. 


244 

84 

56 

104 

304 
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Bernalillo .. 

Cbaves 

Colfax 

Douiia  Ana. 

Eddy 

Orant 

Guailalonpe 

Lincoln 

Mora 

San  Miguel. 

Bierra 

Socorro 

Taop 

Uuion 

Valencia 


County. 


Convicted. 


17 

3 

32 

24 

4 


11 
6 

37 
4 
7 
2 


1 


Dismissed 

or  u«l- 

proKsed. 


Acquitted. 


55 
39 


5 
6 


6 


20 

22 

3 

3 


4 

7 

11 

1 

4 


2 


Total  dis-    Civil  anita 
posed  of.    disposed  of. 


M 


23 

7 

52 

101 

7 

111 


20 
13 


10 

11 

2 


15 

96 
104 

41 

286 

2 

45 

8 

103 

63 
112 


8 


MINING. 

Mining  in  New  Mexico  has  suffered  largely  from  the  depression  of 
the  past  season,  and  especially  from  the  depreciation  in  the  price  of 
silver  and  lead,  the  two  minerals  most  largely  produced.  Notwith- 
standing this,  mining  in  New  Mexico  never  had  a  brighter  prospect, 
owing  to  the  recent  discovery  and  development  of  new  mining  districtd 
rich  in  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  There 'are  four  districts  where  active 
woi'k  has  largely  increased,  resulting  in  an  output  of  paying  mineral  in 
large  quantities;  they  are  at  nillslK>ro,  Pinos  Altos,  White  Oaks,  and 
in  the  Orgsin  Mountains.  The  first  three  are  gold  camps,  the  last  is 
silver;  these  are  now  productive  because  of  their  richness,  and  the  fact 
that  development  ha^s  so  far  progressed  that  the  recent  downfall  of 
silver  conid  not  affect  them  severely.  In  Sierra  County,  however,  there 
are  twenty  rich  camps  besides  Hillsboro,  but  these  are  now  practically 
idle.  It  may  be  mentioned  of  this  county  that  at  Kingston  $6,500,000 
of  silver  has  been  mined  during  the  past  dfteen  years.  At  Lake  Valley, 
in  the  "  Bridal  Chamber,''  over  $3,600,000  of  the  native  metal  was  taken 
out  of  one  pocket.  It  seems  to  our  people  that  only  the  most  short- 
siglited  policy  can  dictate  the  legislation  that  has  stopped  so  great  a 
production  of  wealth.  New  Mexico,  under  favorable  auspices,  could 
annually  pour  $20,000,000  to  $30,0'J0,000  of  treasure  into  the  lap  of  the 
United  Stated;  and  should  silver  be  remonetized  at  the  old  ratio  of  16 
to  1,  and  accepted  as  the  money  of  the  civilized  world,  this  result  could 
be  readily  obtained.  The  growing  demand  for  a  more  expanded  cur- 
rency could  be  materially  supplied  from  the  mines  of  New  Mexico,  and 
while  enriching  herself  wouhl  afford  employment  for  thousands  of  the 
idle  and  stimulate  every  branch  of  trade.  Some  remedial  legislation 
should  be  had  favoring  the  mining  industry,  and  as  the  representative 
of  this  community  I  urge  upon  Congress  some  action  in  this  regard. 


THE  MORKNO  VALLET. 


In  the  northern  portion  of  the  Territory  there  i^  considerable  pros- 
pecting being  done  on  the  Maxwell  Grant.  Siuce  January  of  the  cur- 
rent year  thirty-four  locations  have  been  made  by  prospectors  on  the 
land  of  that  company.  The  regulations  imposed  by  the  corporation 
are  practically  those  of  the  United  States,  except  that  any  locator  is 
obliged  to  run  his  first  end  line  within  50  feet  of  his  discovery  shaft* 
The  locator  is  allowed  1,500  feet  along  the  lode  in  either  direction  he 
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chooses,  but  the  company  reserves  the  right  to  the  first  extension  near- 
est the  discovery  shaft.  Considering  that  the  Maxwell  Land  Grant 
Company,  ander  a  confirmation  by  Congress,  owns  all  this  mineral,  the 
terms  are  very  liberal.  The  company  is  also  only  too  willing  to  advance 
capital  to  work  any  good  discovery.  This  disi>osition  on  the  part  of 
this  company  is  an  index  of  the  general  desire  of  people  here  to  encour- 
age prospecting.  The  Moreno  Valley,  which  lies  on  this  grant,  has  been 
a  steady  producer  lor  more  than  a  generation.  The  Aztec"  gold  mine 
is  the  oldest  and  best  known  mine  in  this  section,  and  is  still  a  large 
prodncer.  This  shows  the  permanence  of  the  mineral  veins.  This 
mine  has  several  times  changed  hands,  and  has  always  paid  its  owners 
a  liandsome  net  profit.  Besides  the  lodes,  there  are  rich  placers  scat- 
tered along  all  the  creeks. 

COCHITI. 

Public  interest  is  largely  concentrated  on  the  newly  discovered  gold 
fields  of  this  wonderful  region.  Much  has  been  written  about  it,  and 
in  the  flood  of  misinformation  many  false  impressions  of  this  region 
have  gone*abroad.  It  would  be  hard  to  exaggeiate  the  facts,  but  as 
many  of  the  persons  reporting  about  this  district  were  poorly  adapted 
to  the  work  they  undertook,  I  have  taken  pains,  by  x)ersonal  examina* 
tion  of  the  ground  and  careful  inquiry,  to  tamiliarize  myself  with  the 
sitnation.  The  following  is  a  carefully  considered  report  of  the  country 
and  its  resources : 

The  Cochiti  mines  lie  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Jemcz  Mountains, 
in  a  sienrji,  now  commonly  termed  the  Cochiti  Mountains.  They  take 
their  name  from  the  pueblos  of  Quarez  Indians  that  are  found  among 
thenL  These  mines  are  about  30  miles  due  west  of  Santa  Fe  and 
about  60  miles  north  of  Albuquerque.  The  point  of  present  develop- 
ment is  in  the  heart  of  an  igneous  formation  20  miles  wide  and  about 
40  miles  long.  They  are  found  at  the  point  where  the  eastern  limb  of 
the  Rockies  begins  to  break  down  into  the  plains  of  the  Kio  Grande. 
Approaching  the  country  from  Santa  Fe,  a  number  of  siernis  lise 
height  over  height  to  an  altitude  of  10,000  feet  They  run  south  in 
almost  parallel  lines,  and  gradually  sink  into  a  series  of  isolated  table 
moantains.  The  sides  of  these  plateaux  are  abrupt  and  craggy,  but 
the  tops  are  as  level  as  a  table;  then  these  cease,  and  the  wide  Kio 
Grande  Valley  spreads  away  to  the  southeast  and  east.  The  whole  of 
this  formation  is  eruiitive,  gray  porphyry,  laminated  with  red  iron  stains, 
forms  perfect  contacts,  with  bluish  porphyry  dikes.  These  latter  are 
shot  through  with  the  yellow  pyrites  of  iron  almost  as  thick  as  the 
motes  in  a  sunbeam.  That  is  the  first  characteristic  of  the  country 
rock  that  will  strike  the  prospector;  almost  entire  absence  of  any 
other  rock  will  be  remarked.  Except  in  a  limited  area  just  north  and 
contiguous  to  the  mines  now  known  is  a  belt  of  country  covert^d  with 
a  deep  rock  formed  of  volcanic  ash.,  This  formation  is  level  and  covers 
considerable  space.  Large  pieces  of  pumice  stone  are  found  in  this 
formation.  Before  the  mineral  districts  proper  is  reached  the  porphyry 
is  shot  full  of  euclase,  but  this  feature  is  lost  as  soon  as  the  quartz 
veins  are  struck. 

At  Bland  City,  a  camp  in  Pinos  Canyon,  gold  and  silver  are  found. 
It  is  hard  to  give  an  accurate  description  of  this  immense  mineral  out- 
crop. Beginning  right  under  this  volcanic  ash  cap,  the  porphyry  is 
riven  with  great  wedges  of  white  marble  inoculated  with  a  grayish  blue 
mineral  stain.    Gold  HiU,  the  mountain  on  which  this  crop  is  mostappar- 
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€nt,  is  between  Peno  and  Oollo  canyons.  These  great  ledges  or  reefs  of 
quartz  can  be  traced  from  the  canyon  bed  to  the  top  of  the  mountain^ 
a  distance  of  about  900  feet.  The  quartz  is  about  20  to  40  feet,  from 
one  porphyry  wall  to  the  other.  It  is  all  mineralized  and  runs  from 
$40  to  $500  in  gold  and  silver.  The  veins  have  been  traced  in  a  southerly 
direction  for  about  5  miles.  A  conservative  estimate  can,  therefore,  be 
made  of  the  mineral  in  sight.  The  miners  say  that  the  mineral  belt 
extends  north  and  south  about  5  miles  and  east  and  west  about  a  mile 
or  a  mile  and  a  half.  Into  these  great  veins  How  dozens  of  rich  feeders^ 
along  the  extent  of  which  many  good  mines  are  located. 

As  to  whether  these  are  true  fissure  veins  or  not,  I  can  only  call 
attention  to  the  facts  above  stated.  The  porphyry  contacts  seem  ideal, 
and  the  quartz  runs  up  between  the  walls  in  a  beautiful  outcrop.  The 
veins  cut  the  canyon  from  side  to  side,  and  on  the  canyon  floor  yield  as 
favorable  assays  as  in  the  hillsides.  Many  good  miners  have  been  aston- 
ished at  these  gigantic  fissures,  and  have  promptly  lironounced  them 
merely  "  blow-outs.'^  This  is  not  the  time  or  the  place  to  discuss  either 
belief;  the  apparent  facts  are  as  stated.  There  is  no  purpose  to  advertise 
any  of  these  properties ;  therefore  all  names  are  omitted.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  no  ore  has  been  shipped  from  the  camp  that  has  not  been 
worth  over  $100  per  ton,  except  one  carload,  and  that  was  because 
much  of  the  porphyry  was  sacked  with  the  quartz.  That  shipment  ran 
only  $32,  but  the  same  mine  afterwards  and  betbre  shipped  ore  on 
which  the  smelters  returned  over  $200  to  the  ton.  The  most  exaggera- 
tion has  been  concerning  the  men  in  the  camp.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  whole  number  who  visited  this  region  did  not  exceed  8,000  per- 
sons, and  that  at  no  time  was  there  over  half  that  number  in  the  hills* 

The  present  population  will  fall  short  of  2,000  persons.  The  reasons 
of  this  were  twofold.  First,  the  mineral  wealth  was  known  among  a 
few  for  several  months"  before  the  knowledge  reached  the  outside 
world,  and  these  lucky  ones  had  located  the  best  mines.  The  second 
reason  was  that  the  ground  was  plastered  over  by  four  alleged  Span- 
ish grants,  the  holders  of  which  were  making  the  most  strenuous  and 
ingenious  efforts  to  cover  the  mineral  lands.  Men  did  not  care  to  buy 
a  lawsuit,  even  with  a  mine,  in  this  rich  country.  Happily,  however, 
the  land  court  has  unanimously  decided  that  this  region  is  not  covered 
by  any  of  these  grants.  Only  one  of  the  oases  has  been  appealed,  and 
both  the  United  States  and  the  claimants  recognize  the  public  policy 
of  an  immediate  settlement  of  this  dispute;  therefore,  with  all  due 
deference,  I  suggest  that  in  a  matter  of  so  great  importance  this  case 
be  advanced  on  the  docket  so  that  a  decision  on  the  merits  of  the  claim 
be  had  as  soon  as  possible.  The  important  matter  is  that  title  to  this 
tract  should  be  vested  somewhere,  either  in  the  United  States  or  in 
the  claimants;  in  either  event  something  definite  can  be  done  and  this 
great  wealth  opened  to  the  country.  Enthusiasm  may  possibly  have 
colored  some  of  the  statements  herein,  but  on  careful  consideration  I 
can  not  see  where  I  would  change  a  word  except  to  amplify  and  more 
fully  detail  the  facts.  The  above  will  be  sufficient  to  inform  your 
Department  of  one  of  the  most  important  mineral  discoveries  on  this 
continent. 

The  recorded  locations  in  the  small  mineral  belt  above  described  are 
upward  of  300,  while  there  are  over  2,000  locations  that  have  not  yet 
been  placed  on  file.  This  is  sufficient  showing  to  establish  the  value 
of  the  camps.  There  are  at  least  a  score  of  mines  now  known,  the 
wealth  of  which  will  run  into  the  millions.    There  is  vast  public  neces- 
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sity,  therefore,  that  all  question  of  title  should  be  definitely  settled 
once  for  all.  This  is  of  importance  not  only  to  New  Mexico  but  to  the 
people  of  the  whole  country.  The  opinion  of  good  miners  is  that 
mines  of  high  grade  will  be  developed  throughout  all  the  regions 
described.  There  are  splendid  contacts  that  in  another  country  would 
be  carefully  prospected,  and  as  soon  as  this  question  of  title  is  settled 
will  receive  attention.  All  the  work  done  has  been  on  the  big  quartz 
ledges,  and  little  or  no  development  has  been  devoted  to  the  places 
where  the  rich  mineral  does  not  crop  out.  Six  months  after  settle- 
ment of  title  there  will  be  10,000  persons  permanently  settled  in  the 
Gochiti  country. 

Li  my  last  report  I  gave  a  description  of  some  of  the  many  deposits 
of  industrial  mineral  and  of  the  gems  and  precious  stones  found  in 
various  localities  in  this  Territory.  The  foUowing  I  consider  of  suffl- 
eient  importance  to  repeat  here. 

KAOUK  AND  FIRE  CLAYS. 

These  valuable  minerals  have  been  found  in  considerable  quantities 
in  several  places  in  the.  Territory.  The  most  notable  deposit  of  fire 
clay  worked  to  any  considerable  extent  is  situated  near  Socorro,  in 
Socorro  County.  There  has  been  a  recent  discovery  of  a  large  deposit 
of  kaolin  and  tire  clays  in  the  suburbs  of  Santa  Fe  of  superior  quality. 
Efforts  are  now  being  made  to  utilize  these  clays  at  tbe  Territorial 
prison.  In  the  imme^ate  vicinity  there  is  also  found  a  considerable 
bed  of  gr^hite,  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  the  near  future  it  will  be 
extensively  worked. 

AI.UM. 

A  large  deposit  of  alum  has  been  opened  on  the  Gila  River.  It  is 
reported  to  be  of  great  commercial  value,  and  is  now  being  worked  to 
some  extent.  With  proper  railroad  facilities  these  alum  beds  and  the 
beds  of  gypsum  and  soda,  heretofore  referred  to,  would  become  the 
most  productive  properties  in  the  Territory. 

PRECIOUS  STONES. 

111  describing  the  mineral  resources  of  Kew  Mexico,  the  native  pre- 
cious stones  are  worthy  of  mention,  as  they  are  steadily  rising  in  pop- 
ular estimation  and  production.  ||^-^u»nog  „f K 

Traditionally  this  Territory  has  been  noted  as  having  produced 
some  remarkable  gems,  and  recent  developments  are  proving  the  older 
records  to  have  been  correct.  It  is  only  recently  that  scientific 
research  and  skilled  labor  have  been  directed  to  this  purpose.  The 
result  is  a  steady  increase  of  expert  prospecting  and  labor  in  develop- 
ment, which,  tliough  only  fairly  begun,  has  resulted  in  finding  many 
varieties  of  precious  and  semiprecious  stones. 

^Die  estimated  production  and  value  of  gems  up  to  the  year  1890  can 
be  found  in  the  census  reports  of  that  year.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  tbe  amount  and  the  value  thereof  are  understated,  the  facilities 
for  correct  and  full  information  being  limited. 

Since  that  time  the  annual  product  has  more  than  doubled^  and  is 
still  increasing.  Diligent  prospecting  has  revealed  new  deposits,  and 
tiie  industry  bids  fair,  at  present,  to  become  a  large  item  in  the  economic 
resources  of  the  Territory. 

7416  If  X- 
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The  gems  found  in  Kew  Mexico,  in  the  order  of  their  valne,  are  emer- 
alds, there  bein^  one  now  cat  in  Santa  Fe,  which  weighs  1  karat,  and 
is  of  fine  quality.  Many  other  smaller  ones  have  been  found,  although 
no  expert  search  has  been  made  for  them  thus  far.  A  very  recent  find, 
next  in  value,  is  a  gem  resembling  the  ruby  in  respect  of  color,  brilliancy, 
and  hardness.  Of  these,  quantities  are  found  frequently  associated 
with  peridots  and  garnets,  but  difiTering  from  the  latter  in  being  harder 
and  of  a  different  specific  gravity  and  form  of  crystallization.  The  range 
of  color  is  from  a  light  rose  or  pink  to  that  of  a  bright  red  garnet. 
Though  no  very  large  ones  have  been  found,  yet  gems  cut  from  those 
found  have  sold  at  $20  to  $50  each,  while  their  numbers  and  merits  have 
made  them  a  decided  acquisition  to  the  list  of  precious  stones  of  New 
Mexico,  which  must,  when  more  widely  known,  create  for  them  a  large 
demand. 

The  turquoise  deposits  of  the  Territory  are  too  well  known  to  require 
an  extended  description.  It  is  only  necessary  to  state  that  while  some 
of  these  gems  have  been  famed  in  Europe  for  centuries,  yetin  the  United 
States  they  have  never  met  the  appreciation  their  merits  and  rank  as 
gems  deserve  until  the  last  few  years;  now  they  are  in  great  demand, 
having  been  pronounced  by  experts  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  Per- 
sian turquoise.  There  are  single  gems  from  Santa  Fe  County,  now  in 
New  York,  held  as  high  as  $4,000,  and  some  in  Santa  Fe  of  nearly  equal 
size  and  quality. 

This  sudden  appreciation  has  given  a  stimulus  to  further  research, 
resulting  in  finding  large  turquoise  deposits  near  Silver  City,  in  the 
Hatchitas  and  Cow  Spring  mountains  of  great  merit.  One  of  the 
new  discoveries  is  phenomenally  large,  considering  quantity  of  produc- 
tion, size,  and  color  of  stones  found  in  it. 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  are  found  native  euclase;  the  so-called 
Montana  sapphires,  garnets,  milk  and  fire  opals,  peridots,  a  great  variety 
of  tine  agates,  besides  petrified  woods,  fit  for  inlaying,  mosaic  work,  or 
jewelry.  Gold  and  silver  quartz  valuable  for  fine  work  in  jewelry  are 
produced  from  various  mines. 

IRBiaATION  AND  AaRIOULTURE. 

Without  irrigation  agriculture  may  be  said  to  be  a  failure  in  New 
Mexico.  In  isolated  instances  crops  may  be  raised  without  irrigation, 
but  even  then  they  are  subjected  to  the  stresses  of  weather,  just  as  in. 
the  East.  Our  scientific  farmers  claim  that  the  only  proper  agricul- 
ture is  by  the  artificial  application  of  water:  and  they  say  that,  given 
almost  perpetual  sunshine  and  a  water  right  from  a  good  ditch,  they 
can  discount  any  Eastern  farmer.  The  cost  of  irrigation  is  about  $10 
per  acre — ^flrst  charge  for  a  perpetual  water  right — and  from  $1  to  $1.60 
per  annum  thereafter.  Looked  at  as  a  mere  insurance  of  the  crop,  the 
cost  is  only  nominal.  The  dry  statistics  on  this  subject  have  been  so 
often  given  that  it  is  needless  to  repeat  them  here. 

The  physical  aspects  of  New  Mexico  may,  however,  well  be  described : 
Five  great  districts,  separated  one  from  the  other  by  distinct  bounda- 
ries, make  up  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico.  The  San  Juan  Valley  and 
the  Miembres  Basin  on  the  west,  the  Canadian  and  Pecos  vsdleys  on 
the  east,  are  widely  separated  by  the  great  Bio  Grande  Valley,  which 
occupies  the  central  portions  of  New  Mexico.  They  are  each  separated 
ttom  this  great  valley  by  tremendous  mountain  chains.  They  afford 
relatively  different  fields  of  labor. 
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THE  SAN  JUAN. 

The  great  San  Joan  Valley  is  unique  in  the  arid  region,  inasmuch  as 
it  has  more  water  than  there  is  land  to  apply  it  on.  It  occupies  the 
extreme'' northwest  portion  of  the  Territory,  possesses  a  salubrious 
climate,  fertile  soil,  and  the  elevation  varies  from  6,000  to  4,000  feet 
Some  of  the  very  best  land  is  embraced  in  the  Navajo  Reservation. 
It  is  useless  to  the  Indians,  and  shotdd  be  opened  to  the  uses  of  mod- 
ern civilization.  I  produce  in  full  two  rei>ort8  I  have  received  from 
that  country.  They  treat  of  other  matters  than  agriculture,  but  tiie 
life  of  this  Territory  so  depends  on  the  success  of  its  irrigated  farms 
that  I  have  not  seen  sufficient  reason  to  separate  them. 

REPORT  OF  HERBERT  O.  WIIU8. 

The  year  ending  Jane  30, 1894,  has  been  one  of  the  hardest  in  the  annals  of  onr 
eountrjy  and  yet,  in  looking  over  the  Territory  and  Colorado,  we  can  note  with  par- 
donable pride  a  comparative  growth  in  nnmbers.  development,  and  prosperity  at 
o&ee  gratifying  and  marked.  The  i>opulation  of  the  county  will  not  fall  short  of 
3^  sools.  The  principal  increase  has  been  among  the  Americans ;  in  fact,  there 
has  been  a  decrease  of  Mexicans  of  nearly  5  per  cent  per  annum  for  the  last  five 
yean.  There  is  now  in  operation  over  425  miles  of  irrigating  ditches,  and  new  ones 
are  constantly  adding  to  this  mileage.  There  is  no  lack  of  wat-er  in  the  Animas  or 
San  Jnan  rivers;  the  La  Plata  River  has  been  nearly  dry  since  June  1.  The  present 
acreage  under  ditch  will  not  exceed  150,000  acres,  and  this  can  be  increased  fivefold 
at  a  cost  of  $7.50  per  acre  or  less.  There  is  no  fruit  grown  in  the  West  that  is  bet- 
ter flavored,  larger  in  sise,  or  freer  from  defect  than  that  grown  in  San  Juan  County. 
Tbeyear  1893  produced  about  1,250,000  pounds  of  Amit,  the  greater  pari  of  which 
▼as  marketed  in  Dnrango  and  adjacent  mountain  towns.  A  few  carloads  were 
shipped  into  Colorado,  but  failed  to  yield  a  profit  to  the  shippers.  Some  also  found  its 
way  to  Gallup.  The  price  realized  netted  tne  producers  about  2  to  2^  cents  per  pound« 
This  year,  owing  to  the  heavy  freeze  in  April  and  May  and  the  hailstorm  in  June, 
oearly  the  entire  fruit  crop  of  the  county  was  destroyed.  Some  favored  localities 
win  raise  about  one-third  of  a  crop  of  apples  and  peaches.  Taking  it  throughout 
the  county,  a  careful  estimate  places  the  amount  of  fruit  that  will  be  raised  this 
year  at  250,000  pounds.  A  large  number  of  fine  young  orchards  are  continually 
coming  into  bearing,  and  new  ones  are  being  constantly  set  out.  With  favorable  con- 
ditions next  year  the  county  will  produce  over  2,000,000  pounds.  The  quantity  of 
alfalfa  that  will  be  cut  this  year  will  be  close  to  45,000  tons.  This  is  principally 
ued  at  home.  Wheat,  corn,  barley,  and  oats  grow  heavily  and  abundantly  nere, 
while  all  kinds  of  vegetables  thrive. 

San  Jnan  County  is  shipping  out  more  pork  than  she  is  bringing  in  and  will  con- 
tuiae  to  do  so.  lliis  year  there  will  be  about  10,000  pounds  of  honey  shipped  out, 
a  marked  increase  over  other  years.  Poultry,  eggs,  and  butter  form  an  industry 
confined  largely  to  the  women,  but  exceeding  in  the  magnitude  of  its  sales  even  the 
aUalfa  crop  of  onr  county.  As  to  the  natural  resources,  San  Juan  County  is  par- 
tiCQlarly  and  abundantly  biased.  The  entire  western  side  of  our  county  from  the 
U  Plata  River  is  one  enormous  coal  field.  It  covers  an  area  of  15  bv  25  miles  in 
«xtent~all  over  which  croppings  of  a  fine  bituminous  coal  are  found.  In  the  banks 
of  Stevens,  Mitchell,  Coolidge,  Flrebough,  and  Miller,  about  1,500  tons  of  coal  have 
Wb  taken  the  past  year,  entirely  for  home  and  domestic  uses.  A  fine  quality  of 
hflilding  lime  is  made  near  Fruitlaud.  Potter's  clay  is  also  found  near  Fruitland  in 
^^  quantities  and  of  an  excellent  quality.  A  fine  quality  of  hard  sandstone 
houding  rock  is  found  throughout  the  entire  county.  Placer  mining  on  the  San 
Jun  Biver  has  clearly?  shown  that  with  machinery  it  will  pay  well ;  locations  have 
^n  made  in  the  vicinity  of  Jewett  by  Colorado  miners  that  will  be  worked  this 
year.  Stock-growing  has  steadily  retrograded  on  the  range,  until  to-day,  it  is 
very  donbtfnl  if  there  are  2,000  head  of  range  cattle  in  the  county.  On  the  other 
^d,  great  attention  is  being  paid  by  onr  farmers  to  dairy  stock,  and  some  very  fine 
•pecimens  of  Jersey,  Holst^in,  and  Shorthorns  are  to  be  met  with.  These  same 
temarks  will  apply  to  horses. 

<^>iir  8cho<»l  average  throughout  the  entire  county  is  hbout  four  months;  the 
•ttendanoe  is  increasing.  An  annual  levy  of  5  mills  is  cheerfnlly  made  b^  each  dis- 
trict; arrangements  are  about  completed  to  start  an  academy  in  Farmington  this 
year.  The  Farmington  school  had  an  attendance  last  year  of  nearly  100  scholars. 
All  through  onr  county  new  buildings  of  adobe  and  brick,  nicely  famished,  have 
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clearly  shown  that  hard  times  are  not  felt  with  iis.  In  Azteo,  quite  a  n amber  of 
brick  buildings,  as  well  as  frame,  have  been  put  up,  while  at  Fruitiand,  building  has 
been  steadily  kept  up,  but  it  is  in  Fanuington  that  the  real  progress  is  apparent. 
Last  year  two  brickkilns  yielded  about  175,000  brick ;  this  year  one  kiln  has  turned 
ot£  150^000  brick;  that  is  all  engaged,  and  two  other  kilns  are  molding  and  prepar- 
ing to  fire  up  later  in  the  season.  These  facts,  more  than  words,  demonstrate  the 
steady  growth  of  our  county.  Near  Farmington,  at  a  depth  of  350  feet,  a  strong  flow 
of  natural  gas  has  been  struck  that  comes  bubbling  up  through  340  feet  of  water, 
and  at  the  surface  furnishes  a  light  equal  to  about  50-candle  power.  In  this  same 
well  there  are  good  indications  of  oil,  a  test  having  been  made  showing  petroleum. 

The  wealth  of  San  Juan  County  as  returned  by  our  assessment  roll  is  shown  to  be 
$656,799.85.  This  no  doubt  will  be  materially  lowered  by  our  board  of  equalization, 
but  it  is  our  lirm  belief  that  notwithstanding  the  depreciated  conditions  of  property 
everywhere  the  above  ligures  are  too  low,  and  at  least  25  per  cent  should  be  added 
to  the  assessed  value  in  order  to  reach  a  true  valuation  of  our  property. 

Note. — I  neglected  to  say  that  in  fruit,  1893  was  an  off  year,  and  fell  a  long  way 
short  of  a  full  crop. 

REPORT  OF  L.   R.  S.   PAUULN. 

The  stock-raising  interests  have  dwindled  to  a  small  proportion  of  their  prosper- 
ity of  ten  years  ago,  but  in  a  greater  desree  have  been  developed  the  agricultural 
and  horticultural  with  their  attendant  changes  of  character  of  population  and  mode 
of  life.  Immigration  is  steady,  and  mostly  of  a  good  class  of  settlers  coming  firom 
the  trans- Missouri  States  and  from  those  parts  of  Colorado  where  the  Mtitude 
restricts  horticulture  within  narrowest  margin.  Estimated  immigration,  450  to  600 
capita. 

Alfalfa-growing  attracts  farmers  equally  with  fruit  culture,  and  although  the 
average  in  fruit  and  hay  increase  annually,  the  market  grows  likewise.  Fruit  last 
vear  going  by  carload  lots,  especially  winter  apples,  into  Pueblo  and  Denver,  and 
oecf  cattle  being  driven  into  our  alfalfa  farms  from  central  New  Mexico. 

There  were  no  new  irrigation  works  constructed  last  year,  those  systems  already 
constructed  settling  up,  and  yet  not  ovnr  30  per  cent  of  land  now  under  operating 
ditches  is  in  actual  cultivation.  Our  peo]do,  uierefore,  eagerly  anticipate  Statehooa 
as  promotive  of  immigration  and  leading  to  investment  of  capital,  particularly  in 
railroad  construction,  connecting  this  section  with  the  now  remote  markets  of  New 
Mexico.  The  removal  of  the  Southem  Utes,  granting  to  them  certain  townships  in 
the  extreme  northwest  portion  of  this  county,  meets  with  decided  opposition.  The 
Navajo  Indians  are  exceedingly  poor,  owing  to  drought  and  low  price  of  wool  reduc- 
ing their  wealth  to  a  dangerous  point  for  the  benefit  of  their  white  neighbors.  Mili- 
tary agents  at  these  Indian  reservations  are  much  prefeiTed  to  the  old  system,  and 
much  praise  is  due  Lieut.  Plummer  for  his  personal  activity  and  masterly  handling 
of  the  Indians.  The  punishment  of  the  Indian  muiderer,  Nez  la  Nez,  now  in  the 
Territorial  prison,  has  been  a  ^ood  lesson,  tending  to  implant  in  the  minds  of  the 
Indians  respect  for  civil  authorities* 

THE  CANADIAN  VALLEY. 

This  great  region  draws  directly  into  the  Mississippi  system.  It 
includes  the  counties  of  Colfax,  Mora.  Union,  and  San  Miguel.  The 
possibilities  of  a  diversified  life  are  very  great.  The  table-lands  shim- 
mer with  gramma  grass  like  the  hayfields  of  the  East.  The  fact  that 
hard  times  and  overstocked  ranges  leave  decimated  the  cattle  herds 
makes  this  grass  very  valuable.  If  properly  used  it  would  afford  sus- 
tenance to  thousands  of  beef  cattle.  To  do  this,  however,  there  must 
be  some  method  by  which  the  thrifty  stockman  may  have  nis  improve- 
ments secured  from  destruction  by  his  lazy  or  gr^Bdy  comx>etitor.  In 
other  words,  the  open-range  business  is  a  failure,  because  no  man  will 
improve  gpround  by  opening  water  holes,  storing  water,  or  any  other 
way,  if  his  shiftless  neighbor  has  the  right  to  run  his  herd  at  will  over 
the  same  ground.  The  interloper  would  destroy  in  a  week  the  labor  of 
months.  Some  method  should  be  devised  whereby  the  grazing  lands 
in  such  countJes  as  these  can  be  utilized.  A  goo4  system  of  leases, 
not  too  long,  at  a  fair  rental  seems  to  be  the  most  feasible  plan* 
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Following  is  the  valuable  report  of  Mr.  M.  P.  Pels,  manager  of  the 
Maxwell  grant  property.  It  goes  into  different  matters,  but  as  the 
basis  of  value  on  this  grant  is  the  100,000  acies  of  reclaimed  land  it 
has  to  offer  the  public^  I  have  seen  ht  not  to  separate  the  rei)ort  into 
fragments. 

IRRIGATING  SYSTEMS. 

No  additioDB  have  been  made  to  the  systerns,  bnt  a  number  of  indnBtrions  parties 
from  the  Eastern  States  have  located  under  these  systems,  and  the  crops  have  been 
satisfactoTy.  Owing  to  an  abandance  of  rain,  all  of  onr  reservoirs  have  been  and 
are  fall,  and  the  growing  crops  look  exceedingly  promising.  The  New  Mexico  mar- 
kets afford  ample  opportunity  to  sell  crop  products  favorably,  and  it  is  a  fact  worth 
noticing,  that  last  year  some  500,000  pounds  of  oats  were  shipped  from  onr  ditch 
systems  to  Albuquerque  and  other  Sonthern  points.  Hailstorms  in  the  beginning  of 
Jnne  have  injured  the  fruit  crop,  which  will  be  light. 

Owing  to  the  low  prices  for  beef,  not  many  are  being  fed  on  alfalfa;  but  on  the 
other  hi|nd,  this  product  is  largely  used  for  hog-raising,  which  industry,  on  account 
of  the  absence  of  hog  cholera,  proves  to  be  exceedingly  valuable  and  profitable,  and 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  northern  portion  of  this  Territory  alone  will  be 
able  to  supply  the  southern  portion  of  New  Mexico  and  the  old  Mexico  markets  with 
hogs,  or  pork,  at  such  points  as  are  now  supplied  b}-  Kansas  City. 

The  protracted  financial  and  political  disturbances  have  of  course  interfered 
with  more  extensive  sales  of  land,  bur<  we  confidently  look  for  better  results  as  soon 
as  the  coontry  at  large  will  have  become  more  prosperous. 

The  adverse  influences  have  also  led  to  a  virtual  cessation  of  building,  and,  con- 
sequently, caused  a  mach  decreased  demand  for  lumber.  Our  sawmUls  on  Red 
River,  not  finding  a  regular  sale  for  all  the  lumber  they  can  manufacture,  are  now  only 
operating  to  supply  special  orders,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  large  number  of  ties  and 
piling  for  the  use  of  railroads  have  been  manufactured,  and  £  am  glad  to  say  the 
ehareoal  ovens  have  increased  their  output  and  shipments  to  Denver,  recently,  to  a 
c^msiderable  extent. 

CATTLE. 

The  ox>en-range  cattle  business  has  not  been  very  satisfactory,  since  the  stealing  of 
cattle  goes  on  more  boldly  and  openly  than  ever  before,  and  seems  to  have  become  a 
general  practice,  encouraged  by  the  &ct  that  witnesses  are  difficult  to  produce.  Onr 
general  tendency  is,  therefore,  to- sell  cattle  off  in  order  t-o  make  place  for  less  riskv 
mdnstries.  The  abundant  rains  of  last  fall  were  very  beneficial  to  the  range,  which 
has  shown  more  luxuriant  grass  this  year  than  for  many  years  past. 

COAL. 

» 
The  Blossburg  mines  were  visited  in  the  beginning  of  May  by  a  few  delegat'CS  who 

advised  the  miners  to  strike  in  sympathy  with  their  Eastern  brethren.    This  was 

done  at  a  time  when  the  demand  for  coal  was  very  slack,  and,  as  summer  advances^ 

this  demand  has  not  improved,  so  that  it  is  doubtful  when  the  mines  will  reopen. 

The  strike  has  now  lasted  since  the  7th  day  of  May,  and  the  miners  acknowledge 

thai  they  have  no  grievance  at  .all  against  the  Raton  Coal  and  Coke  Company;  in 

fiMt,  they  received  20  cents  more  per  ton  of  coal  mined  than  was  received  anywhere 

by  miners  in  Colorado.    The  mine  is  dry,  with  good  air.    At  all  times  when  the  out* 

£nt  had  to  be  reduced,  the  company  discharged  single  men  and  kept  the  married  men 
I  their  employ.    Wages,  I  am  informed,  are  on  an  average  from  $4  to  $4.25  per  day. 

The  cement  works,  near  Springer,  have  been  idle  several  months  on  account  of 
lack  of  demand  for  cement. 

The  roads  and  bridges  are  in  excellent  condition  in  this  country,  thanks  to  the 
good  judgment  and  liberality  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners,  who  have  always 
made-the  necessary  appropriations  for  improvements  of  roads,  or  for  building  new 
roadSy  and  also  for  repairing  and  replacing  such  bridges  as  were  damaged  or  washed 
away  by  the  floods. 

A  telephone  system,  covering  160  miles,  with  17  stations,  runs  through  the  entire 
Maxwell  grant,  connecting  the  gold  mines,  at  an  elevation  of  over  10,fiX)  feet,  with 
the  different  towns,  the  ditch  systems,  timber  belt,  and  other  important  points. 
The  central  ofilce  of  this  system  is  at  Cimarron,  in  the  centre  of  the  Maxwell  grant. 

In  compliance  with  an  act  of  the  legislature,^ passed  a  few  years  ago,  more  than 
160  signboards  were  placed  at  all  road  crossinf^s  on  the  Maxwell  grant,  and  have 
been  greatly  appreciated  by  the  ^avfOiii*^  public.  These  signs  are  made  of  heavy 
inm  and  show  in  plain  characters  the  difi'erent  directions  and  distances  in  miles. 

Beeently  the  Postal  Telegraph  Cable  Company  built  it«  line,  running  in.  the 
direetioa  of  Mojave,  through  the  Maxwell  grant,  and  at  the  moment  of  writing  this 
they  have  nearly  reached  tne  southern  boundary  of  the  estate. 
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TOWNS  OF  THE  MAXWKLL  GRANT. 

The  demand  for  town  lots  in  Raton  has  been  constantly  crowing  until  the  recent 
railroad  strike,  which  has  checked  the  progress.  A  new  addition  has,  however,  been 
surveyed  and  laid  out  recently  in  East  Raton. 

At  Blossburg  a  new  Methodist  and  a  new  Catholic  church  have  been  built.  At 
Catskill  a  fire  destroyed  recently  a  block  and  a  half  of  buildings.  A  church  was 
also  recently  built  there  by  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 

Schools  are  flourishing  everywhere  and  the  number  of  pupils  is  increasing  consid- 
erably. A  $10,000  schoolhouse  was  dedicated  at  Springer  last  year.  At  Maxwell 
City  the  foanaation  is  being  laid  for  a  $3,000  schoolhouse,  which  will  be  a  credit  to 
that  growing  town ;  and  other  schoolhouses  are  in  the  course  of  construction  near 
Cimarron,  in  Pouil  Park. 

A  law  was  passed  by  the  last  legislature  directing  that  a  branch  of  the  agricul- 
tural college  should  be  established  between  Glorietto  and  the  Colorado  boundary. 
The  Maxwell  grant  offered  to  donate  100  acres  of  land  under  our  vermejo  ditch 
system,  near  Maxwell  City,  and  also  other  inducements,  but  I  have  not  been 
'  informed  if  this  or  any  other  locality  has  been  selected  for  this  purpose. 

Peace  and  order  have  prevailed  in  Colfax  County,  and  our  criminal  docket,  no 
doubt,  compares  favorably  with  other  parts  of  New  Mexico.  Since  your  excellency 
has  displayed  considerable  energy  in  prosecuting  murderers  and  other  criminals,  i 
feel  confident  that,  assisted  by  the  efficient  work  done  by  the  chief  justice,  Hon. 
Thomas  Smith,  this  will  wipe  out  to  a'large  extent  the  lawless  and  orderless  element 
in  this  Territory,  and  reduce  crime  to  a  minimum. 

THE  PECOS  VAI.LEY. 

There  has  been  more  improvement  effected  in  this  region  daring  the 
past  few  years  than  in  any  other  i)ortion  of  the  West.  This  is  a  start- 
ling statement,  but  the  figures  are  more  so.  A  carefiil  compilatioii 
shows  the  result  of  four  years'  work  as  follows: 

A  summary  of  the  above  information  will  show  that  there  have  been 
constructed  up  to  date — 

MUea. 

Total  length  main  canals 121 

Necessary  main  laterals 273 

Farm  or  sublaterals 900 

Total 1,294 

GaUoiiB. 

Capacity  of  completed  reservoirs 7, 000, 000, 000 

Capacity  of  projected  reservoirs 6,000,000,000 

Total  storage 13,000,000,000 

Upward  of  half  a  million  shade  trees  have  been  planted  on  streets 
and  roadsides;  a  desert  has  been  reclaimed,  and  a  busy  community 
settled  permanently  in  comfortable  homes.  About  $4,000,000  of  cor- 
I)orate  capital  has  been  invested,  and  a  much  greater  sum  in  the 
improvement  of  homesteads,  the  stocking  of  farms  and  ranches.  I  will 
let  the  people  tell  their  own  story,  however. 

REPORT  OF  J.  M.  HAWKINS. 

In  the  irrigated  portion  of  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  Territory,  which 
includes  the  counties  of  Cbaves  and  Eddy,  there  has  been  very  marked  progress  in 
the  ^ast  year.  Here  prevails  a  great  system  for  the  storing  of  flood  waters  that  are 
precipitated  during  the  rainy  season.  This  system,  which  has  been  established  bv 
the  Pecos  Irrigation  and  Improvement  Company,  a  corporation*  has  been  well  nign 
completed  this  year  so  far  as  present  operations  are  concemea,  and  now  embraces 
1,200  miles  of  main  canals  and  laterals,  which  receive  their  supply  of  water  from  a 
aeries  of  storage  reservoirs.  One  of  these  Just  put  in  service  is  worthy  of  note  as  an 
indication  of  the  importance  of  agriculture  in  the  Territory,  and  is  the  largest  irriga- 
tion reservoir  on  this  continent.    Us  storage  capacity  is  138,000  acre  feet  body  of  water, 
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snbmerging  1,300  acres  to  a  depth  of  50  feet  iu  soxue  portions.  With  the  exception 
of  a  similar  reservoir  on  the  river  Periar,  in  India,  with  a  capacity  of  160,000  acre 
feet,  there  is  nowhere  the  eqnal  of  this  irrigation  lake,  which  stores  6,000,000,000 
enbic  feet  of  water.  The  supply  for  this  and  other  reservoirs  is  obtaint'd  by  dam- 
ming the  Pecos  River,  an  unceasing  stream  fed  by  the  snows  of  the  Kooky  Moun- 
tains and  innumerable  springs  that  gush  forth  froiii  the  limestone  bed  of  tlie  stream. 
By  this  method  the  rains  and  snow  of  a  great  watershed  are  also  utilized,  restrained 
from  running  to  waste,  and  ready  wbeu  needed  in  the  dry  season.  These  works, 
together  with  the  railroads  and  incidental  improvements,  have  cost  if^^, 000, 000, 
eounting  the  expenditures  of  the  corporation  alone.  Tbev  have  made  available  to 
farmers  half  a  million  acres  of  land  that  but  for  the  way  being  provided  to  supply 
water  -would  not  have  been  claimed  from  the  Government  by  settlers.  The  imme- 
diate result  has  been  tbe  building  up  of  two  comparatively  new  Hud  populous  coun- 
ties, now  well  supplied  with  civic  institutions,  public  buildings,  Hchools,  churches, 
prosperous  towns,  and  progressive  communities,  having  railroad  facilities^  telephone 
and  telegraph  lines  throuj^  this  limestone  valley,  that  is  200  miles  long  and  of  an 
average  width  of  10  miles. 

The  plan  of  centralization  prevails  in  this  section,  settlement  in  communities 
being  encouraged,  so  that  settlers  escape  isolation,  and  farm  life  is  furuished  with 
social  features.  There  are  good  public  schools  in  all  precincts  of  these  two  coun- 
ties, some  having  school  bni]din<;s  that  would  do  credit  to  largt^  towns,  while  at 
Eddy  and  Roswell  there  are  graded  schools  and  buildings  costing  from  $.5,(XK)  to 
110,000,  and  at  the  latter  place  is  located  the  New  Mexico  Military  I n(«titute,  a  Ter- 
ritorial school  offering  excellent  advautages. 

In  this  valley  ideal  conditions  for  fruit  growing  and  modem  faruiing  of  an  exten- 
sive character  are  rapidly  being  developed  by  hundreds  of  a<*tive  woi-kers,  nuiny  of 
whom  possess  ample  wealth  and  have  become  residents  here  because  of  the  climatic 
advantages,  and  many  ^others  of  moderate  means  have  settltMl  here  because  thev 
recognize  the  peculiar  advantages  of  irrigation.  Not  a  small  proportinn  of  the  resi- 
dents have  been  attracted  to  the  country  because  of  the  tonic  etle<;t  of  its  dry  and 
mnny  atmosphere  upon  pulmonary  and  kindred  complaints.  Unimproved  landN  that 
were  worthless  before  the  establishment  of  the  irrigation  system  are  alremly,  when 
rapplied  with  water,  rated  at  from  $25  to  $50  per  acre,  and  form  a  material  addition 
to  the  wealth  of  the  Territory,  the  assessed  value  from  the  two  counties  footing  up 
over  $3,000,000,  exclusive  of  canals  and  railroads.  At  present  the  railroad,  whicn 
had  halted  in  the  middle  of  the  valley,  pending  development  sufficient  to  warrant 
an  extension,  is  nnder  construction  to  the  upper  end  of  the  district,  which  it  will 
reach  in  time  to  haul  the  farm  and  orchard  products  of  this  year  to  market. 

While  the  general  business  stagnation  has  retarded  immigration  to  the  irrigated 
leetioD  this  3'ear,  the  preparation  of  the  country  for  the  great  movement  expected  to 
result  from  discontent  in  the  older  agricultural  States  goes  on.  The  acreage  of  hay, 
grain,  aud  fruits  has  been  greatly  increased  this  season,  successful  metho<ls  of  hand- 
ung  soil  and  water  learned,  and  discoveries  made  aM  to  the  products  l)est  adapt«^d  to 
the  soil  and  climate.  Over  $100,000  worth  of  Hne  cattle  and  hofMcs  have  been 
imported  from  Eastern  breeding  establishments;  a  few  mo<leI  stock  farms  have  been 
erestcd.  and  a  live-stock  industry  of  a  high  grade  is  well  started.  Alfalfa,  a  su jierior 
species  of  clover  hay,  is  a1rea4ly  an  article  of  commerce;  large  shipments  are  now 
being  made  to  the  t^onth  and  the  We5<t  Indies.  Arrangements  through  ^ulf  ports 
srealMi  in  progress.  This  seas^in  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  featnreof  the  cattle 
iada^try,  viz.  the  fattening  for  market  of  range  cattle  in  the  alfalfa  ftdds  of  irri- 
gated farms,  thereby  making  a  market  for  both  beef  and  hay.  A  specialty  is  also 
being  made  of  the  raining  of  fine  hogs  for  West4*m  packing  houses,  the  iorage  and 
grain  of  the  roan  try  afibrding  cheap  food  for  swine. 

In  the  settlement  where  farming  has  already  lM*en  inangnrated  nearly  iri0,0r.0  arret 
of  land  have  been  purchased  by  settlers,  and  fully  40,0<JO  acrcH  put  under  cultivation, 
aninlj  in  hay,  grain,  and  orchard  pro<lncts.    Particular  attention  is  being  given  to 
the  planting  of  fotvst  trees  along  the  streets  and  highways,  the  shade  trees  already 
growing  bein?  snffirient  to  beautify  nearly  200  mih'S  of  avenue.    The  adaptability 
of  soil  and  #  limale  for  sugar  beets  is  well  pro%-ed.  and  the  erection  of  succar  manu- 
fiirtories,  creameries,  cheese  factories,  and  other  industries  is  in  view.    SuccesKful 
cxperiaacnts  have  rvsalted  from  the  irri^tion  and  cultivation  of  caoaigre,  a  wild 
tab^  that  i»  iaraloable  to  the  tanning  industry  and  that  has  alreadv  been  used 
exteosi^Hy   in  Earope.  the  wild  grr«wth  of  the  Southwest  being  shipped  to  the 
exi/n&t  of  onoT  ^arloada.    The  demand  is  so  great  and  the  jiric**  so  profit^ible  that 
tbe  mriatinr  wild  svpply  vil]  soon  be  exhausted.    Cultivation  has  demonut  rated  that 
aa  annif*^  crop  of  heavier  growth  than  found  in  the  nnwatere^i  desert  may  be  pro- 
dared,  and  <«e«idc!rable  acreage  will  be  planted  lM>fore  the  chjse  of  the  year.    At 
jwcseut  the  dried  mots  are  exported,  but  in  time  factories  to  extract  the  acid  will 
be  bailt.  aad  caaaigre  become  the  principal  1  sfiorce  for  the  supply  of  the  tanneries  of 
tbs  world,  otkcr  soaK**  already  l>eing  oo  the  decline. 
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This  irrigated  region  possesses  little  mineral  wealth  capable  of  nse  at  present,  bai 
is  destined  to  supply  the  mining  and  arid  regions  of  the  Southwest  with  grain 
grapes,  wine,  fruit,  meats,  vegetables,  and  dairy  products.  This  season  newly  set- 
tled lands  have  sent  carloads  of  grapes  to  Eastern  markets,  while  peaches,  apples, 
vegetables,  melons,  and  other  products  in  smaller  quantities  have  been  absorbed  bj 
home  and  neighboring  markets. 

.  A  rapid  and  substantial  development  along  the  lines  indicated  the  expenditure  of 
millions  of  dollars  upon  a  system  that  looks  to  the  future  only  for  profitable  returns ; 
the  certainty  that  a  great. trunk  line  of  railway  from  tbe  gulf  will  use  this  fertile 
Nile-like  valley  as  a  natural  route  to  Colorado  and  California;  the  indomitable 
system  used  by  the  American  and  English  settlers  who  form  almost  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  the  valley,  all  serve  as  a  guarantee  of  permanent  improvement  of  the 
country  and  indicate  that  when  other  portions  of  the  Territory  shall,  by  the  aid  of 
private  capital  or  assistance  from  the  Government,  be  fnlly  developed  New  Mezioo 
will  be  one  of  the  wealthiest  countries  in  agricultural  resources,  as  she  is  now  in 
mineral  properties. 

REPORT  OF  GRANVILLE  A.   RICHARDSON. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  we  have  anything  especially  new  not  already  within  your  knowl* 
edge  in  this  county  in  the  way  of  enterprises  and  development,  with  the  exception  of  the 
building  of  the  Pecos  Valley  Railroad  from  the  town  of  Eddy,  in  the  county  of 
Eddy,  to  the  town  of  Roswell,  in  the  county  of  Chaves,  running  up  from  the  Pecoa 
Valloy  from  south  to  north  a  distance  of  8  miles.  Construction  began  upon  this 
road  in  April  of  this  year,  and  the  CTade  ft'om  Eddy  to  Roswell  will  be  ready  for  the 
rails  within  fifteen  days.  The  track  is  laid  for  25  miles,  and  is  being  rapidly  i)U8hed 
along  the  entire  line;  expected  to  be  completed  to  the  town  of  Roswell,  with  trains 
operating  thereover,  by  the  middle  of  September.  This  is  an  important  enterprise, 
not  only  to  southeastern  New  Mexico,  but  to  the  whole  Territory. 

One  large  and  important  enterprise,  partially  completed,  which  will  be  of  enor- 
mous benefit  to  this  portion  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  and  especially  to  the 
agricultural  interests,  is  the  completion  of  the  reservoir  system  upon  the  RioHondo, 
in  this  county,  12  miles  west  of  the  town  of  Roswell.  I  believe  that  this  is  the 
best  reservoir  proposition  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico.  I  think  the  Hondo 
water  is  the  very  best  that  can  be  had  for  irrigating  purposes,  and  that  the  land  in 
front  of  the  reservoir,  on  which  the  water  wiu  be  applied,  is  the  finest  body  of  land 
to  be  fonnd  in  any  country — in  amount  about  60,000  acres  of  the  very  best  loam,  very 
deep,  no  alkali,  and  covered  with  rich,  heavy  gramma  grass.  This  is  the  best  unde- 
veloped agricultural  region  to  be  developed  by  irrigation  that  there  is  in  the  West. 
There  may  be  large  single  enterprises,  but  no  better.  The  agricultural  development 
in  Chaves  County  has  increased  in  the  last  year  30  per  cent. 

The  Pecos  Irrigation  and  Improvement  Company's  canals  and  reservoirs  in  Chaves 
and  Eddy  counties,  of  which  yon  have  a  complete  knowledge,  it  is  not  necessary 
for  me  to  refer  to  in  this  letter,  except  possibly  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  of 
the  completion  of  the  late  reservoir  at  Seven  Rivers  in  Eddy  County  by  the  com- 

Sletinn  of  the  dam  across  the  natural  channel  of  the  Pecos  River,  of  which  you  have 
oubtless  had  information  from  this  section  of  the  Territory. 

There  are  no  mining  enterprises  in  this  portion  of  New  Mexico.  The  educational 
interests  and  facilities  for  education  have  advanced  materially  in  Chaves  County. 
We  have  a  public  school  building  and  a  public  school  in  every  school  district  in  the 
county.  Tliere  is  at  this  time  m  reach  of  every  child  in  the  county  of  Chaves  a 
good  public  school  as  the  result  of  the  school  bill  passed  by  the  legislature  in  1891. 
A  two-months'  normal  institute  has  just  been  closed  at  this  place  under  the  control 
and  charjE|»  of  Mrs.  W.  L.  Jackson,  of  Silver  City,  N.  Mex.  This  normal  institute  waa 
an  entire  success  in  imparting  aids  and  methods  to  those  engaged  in  public  instruo- 
tion  in  this  and  adjoining. counties.  There  is  throughout  this  section  of  the  Terri- 
tory a  decided  increase  of  facilities  and  of  interest  in  educational  matters. 

GANAIGSE. 

In  my  previous  report  I  called  attention  to  the  new  tanning  agent, 
canaigre,  that  grows  wild  on  our  mesas.  I  have  caused  careful  inquiry 
to  be  made,  and  from  among  the  great  mass  of  data  at  hand  produce 
one  report,  because  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  that  surround  the 
experiment. 

Mr.  Moore  Young,  of  Eddy,  gives  his  own  experience  in  reference  to 
the  cultivation  of  canaigre: 
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About  the  middle  of  August,  last  year,  I  planted  for  Mr.  Haeerman  apatch  of  about 
25  acres,  using  wild  tubers  as  seed.  Part  of  the  patch  was  planted  with  every  kind 
of  tubers  dug  up—old  and  young;  the  balance  with  picked-over  seed,  mostly  one 
year  old.  The  latter  plan  proved  the  necessity  for  only  planting  young  tubers  for 
seed.  I  planted  in  rows  from  3  to  4  feet  apart,  and  the  tubers  from  1  to  2  feet  apart 
in  fehe  row,  and  Ax>m  4  to  8  inches  deep,  according  to  the  soil  being  heavy  or  light. 
The  result  proved  to  me  that  2  feet  apart  is  better  than  closer  planting.  The  ground 
was  well  flooded  and  plowed  and  harrowed  before  planting;  but,  unfortunately  for 
the  experiment,  on  account  of  the  dam  going  out  I  oould  not  force  the  growth 
in  the  fall  by  irrigation,  and  consequently  the  new  tubers  did  not  make  any  growth 
to  speak  of  until  after  March,  when,  by  right,  they  ought  to  have  had  their  full 
growth  and  reached  the  sta^e  of  laying  up  tannin.  They  reached  fhll  size  in  July, 
and,  from  f«ir  samples  dug  in  August  from  all  over  the  patch,  the  new  growth  was 
from  two  to  six  tubers,  weighing  from  2  to  6  pounds  to  the  hill,  or,  to  the  acre 
planted  2  to  3  feet,  of  over  14  tons.  From  time  of  planting  to  August  1, 1  irrigated 
the  whole  patch  three  times,  and,  besides,  we  had  two  heavy  rains,  which  virtually 
made  five  irrigations.  I  cultivated  after  each  irrigation  and  rain.  Four  different 
pieces  I  irrigated  oftener  than  this,  by  way  of  experiment^  but  could  not  see  any 
benefit,  and  concluded  three  irrigations  are  as  good  as  ten  for  siEe  of  root,  and  bet- 
ter for  tannic  acid  strength.  When  dug  as  above,  in  August,  the  tubers  were  defi- 
eioit  in  tannin,  but  we  hope  to  pain,  by  remaining  in  the  ground  until  the  end  of 
Oetober,  enough  extra  to  make  it  pay  to  dig  them. 

This  ia,  however,  the  doubtful  point,  whether  enough  tannic  acid  can  be  stored  in 
the  tubes  of  one  year's  growth.  I  fully  believe  if  the  water  supply  had  not  been  cut 
off,  and  a  four  months^  growth  lost  thereby,  the  desired  result  would  have  been 
reached.  Even  if  the  tubers  must  be  left  in  the  ground  two  seasons,  however,  there 
is  still  encouragement  enough  in  it  as  a  paying  crop.  I  have  kept  a  carefal  note  of 
the  expense  of  cultivation,  and  at  the  low  rate  of  $16  per  ton  paid  for  green  roots 
there  will  be  a  net  profit  per  acre  of  fi'om  $40  to  $50.  This  year,  wild  growth,  by 
samples  dug  of  evidently  tne  same  age  from  a  single  tuber  seed,  does  not  compare  at 
all  in  weight  to  that  cultivated,  nor  does  the  wild  at  one  year  old  beat  the  culti- 
vated in  tannin.  Therefore,  on  a  fair  trial,  when  water  is  procurable  in  the  fall  and 
winter  (the  growing  season),  I  have  no  doubt  cultivation  and  irrigation  will  not 
only  raise  a  big  crop  of  roots  but  also  surpass  the  wild  of  the  same  age  in  strength 
of  tannin. 

It  is  established  by  other  experiments  that  under  circumstances  such 
as  Mr.  Young  sets  forth  the  roots  will  not  only  grow  larger  but  the 
tannic  contents  of  the  tuber  will  be  greater  cultivated  than  wUd.  Care 
must  be  taken,  however,  that  the  irrigation  is  not  too  great.  A  little 
too  much  water  on  any  crop  is  a  dangerous  thing.  The  irrigation 
should  be  only  sufScient  to  start  the  growth  in  the  fall  and  very  scanty 
in  the  rainy  months.  The  latest  price  quoted  for  this  root  is  $50  per  ton, 
dried.  Three  tons  of  green  make  one  of  dried  roots.  The  average 
crop  under  favorable  circumstances  is  about  20  tons.  It  is  an  indig- 
enous plant  of  the  arid  region,  needs  little  water,  and  is  a  veritable 
home-maker,  if  its  culture  were  only  scientifically  studied.  Thousands 
of  acres  for  which  enough  water  for  other  crops  is  not  available  could 
be  eoltivated  with  this  plant. 

THE  BIO  GBANDE  VALLEY. 

This  great  valley  has  been  so  often  and  so  thoroughly  described  that 
little  need  be  said  of  its  features.  There  is  one  topic  that  is  peculiarly 
tiniely,  and  that  is  the  responsibility  of  the  United  States  to  see  that 
Uie  waters  of  interstate  and  international  streams  are  equitably  distrib- 
Qted.  The  l^ational  Irrigation  Congress  meets  at  Albuquerque  in 
September,  1895,  and  this  will  be  the  principal  subject  of  discussion. 
The  chief  of  engineers  of  the  Moxican  Government  will  be  present, 
▼ith  his  staff,  to  assist  in  the  discussion.  I  respectfully  suggest  that 
^  your  Department  has  any  force  that  could  be  spared  for  such  work, 
or  aoy  data  avaUable,  that  steps  be  taken  to  put  accurate  information 
of  the  facts  before  the  congress.    It  would  seem  that  some  of  the 
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hydrographic  officers  of  your  Department  might  properly  be  detailed 
to  this  region  to  stady  the  physical  data  that  mast  be  known  before  we 
can  intelUgibly  discuss  such  a  question.  This  valley  is  one  of  the  most 
important  in  the  world;  it  is  as  rich  as  the  Nile  Valley;  its  products 
took  many  of  the  world's  prizes  at  the  Columbian  Exposition,  notably 
those  for  wheat  and  apples.  In  support  of  the  assertion  that  the  soU 
of  this  valley  is  the  richest  in  the  world,  I  again  quote  from  the  publi- 
cation of  our  bureau  of  immigration.  The  facts  stated,  although 
startling,  are  true. 

At  CeboUeta,  on  the  sonth  side  of  the  San  Mateo  Mountains,  1  ahnud  of  com  (about 
one-fifth  of  a  bushel)  yields  a  harvest  of  lOOfanegas  (a  fanega  is  2^  bushels),  a  return 
of  260  bushels  of  corn  from  a  sowing  of  one-fifth  of  a  bushel  of  erain. 

Wheat  yields  proportionately.  On  one  ranch  in  the  neighborhood  of  San  Mateo, 
from  1  fanega,  or  2^  bushels  of  seed  wheat,  80  fauegas.  or  200  bushels,  have  been 
harvested.  As  sown  here,  this  would  be  at  the  rate  of  about  50  bushels  per  acre. 
All  other  crops  give  proportionate  returns.  Harvests,  even  less  l^han  the  average  of 
the  neighborhood,  are  from  10  to  20  per  cent  better  than  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  oats  that  took  the  second  World's  Fair  prize  for  quality,  was  raised  near 
Belen,  in  this  county  (Valencia),  and  the  same  took  the  first  prize  for  wheat. 

Farther  down  the  river  is  the  Mesilla,  from  which  I  have  a  detailed  report,  as 
follows : 

REPORT  OF  F.  C.  BARKER. 

Although  no  exact  figures  are  availftble,  yet  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  population 
of  this  county  is  steaduy  increasing,  as  many  settlers  have  come  in  during  the  past 
year  who  have  purchased  land,  principally  with  the  intention  of  planting  it  in 
miit  trees. 

Taxable  property, — In  a  general  way  I  may  say  that  the  taxable  property  in  this 
county  is  greater  than  it  was  a  year  ago.  Quite  a  number  of  new  houses  have  been 
built  and  are  in  course  of  construction,  and  much  of  the  land  has  been  improved. 

Commerce, — We  have  undoubtedly  felt  the  effects  of  the  financial  depression,  but 
so  far  as  I  can  Judge  in  a  far  less  degree  than  most  other  parts  of  the  countrv. 

Stock-raising, — The  cattle  and  sheep  on  the  open  ranges  have  done  better  the  last 
year  than  for  some  time  ^ast;  many  train-loads  of  cattle  were  shipped  out. 

Education, — Our  facilities  here  are  excellent,  and  the  native  Mexicans  largely  avail 
themselves  of  the  schools,  where  all  are  taught  in  English. 

Mining, — During  the  past  ^ear  several  gold  mines  have  been  opened  up  in  the 
Organ  Mountains,  and  expensive  machinery  erect'Cd  on  some  of  them. 

Labor  supply, — We  have  an  abundant  supply  of  labor.  The  native  Mexicans  earn 
75  cents  and  board  themselves,  while  others  earn  $25  per  month  and  their  board. 

Agriculture, — The  experiments  at  the  agricultural  college  have  shown  that  this 
country  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  raising  of  the  finest  quality  of  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  and  corn.  The  first  premium  on  wheat  at  the  World's  Fair  was  taken  on  wheat 
raised  at  Belen,  in  Valencia  County,  this  Territory;  the  first  premium  on  oats  waa 
grain  raised  at  the  college  farm  at  Las  Cruces.  The  native  Mexicans  have  long  cul- 
tivated both  wheat  and  com,  raising  both  crops  on  the  same  land  in  one  year,  and 
repeating  this  year  after  year  without  using  any  fertilizer  beyond  that  contained  in 
the  Rio  Grande  water  used  in  irrigation. 

Irrigation,— &ome  10,000  acres  are  already  under  irrigation,  but,  with  a  dam  and 
reservoir  to  save  the  winter  streams  of  the  Bio  Qrande  River,  at  least  100,000  ftcres 
might  be  irrigated,  and  land  that  is  not  worth  to-day  a  dollar  per  acre  might  in  m 
few  years  be  converted  into  orchards  worth  over  $500  per  acre.  Several  prominent 
engineers  have  surveyed  the  river  and  have  located  suitable  sites  for  such  dams  and 
reservoirs,  and  their  estimates  show  that  the  work  could  be  constructed  at  a  cost 
that  would  make  the  enterprise  most  profitable  to  investors.  It  is  confidently 
believed  that  when  the  present  financial  straits  on  our  Eastern  capitalists  are 
reduced  they  may  turn  their  attention  to  this  enterprise. 

Undeveloped  resources, — ^The  facilities  with  which  alfalfa  and  com  can  be  raised  in 
this  valley  offer  a  good  openinff  for  the  establishment  of  dairy  industries,  as 
undoubtedly  butter  could  be  produced  as  cheaply  here  as  in  Kansas,  where  large 
quantities  are  yearly  Imported  into  the  Territory. 

Bortioulture, — ^The  great  future  of  this  valley  is  in  its  fruit  orchards  and  vine* 
yards.  The  grapes  are  not  to  be  surpassed  in  quality  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and 
the  apples  and  peaches  are  now  being  shipped  out  by  t£e  carload.  Most  of  the 
orchards  have  been  planted  quite  recently,  and  last  year  was,  we  might  say,  the 
first  year  that  any  great  extent  of  orchard  land  came  into  bearing,  and  over  1,000,000 
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pounds  of  frnit,  principally  peachee,  apples,  and  grapes,  were  shipped  oat  of  the 
▼alley.  It  is  believed  tnat  this  quantity  will  be  considerably  increased  this  year. 
Many  of  the  orchards  last  year  realized  $600  per  acre  for  their  fruit.  The  fruit 
industry  of  this  Territory,  particularly  this  valley,  is  capable  of  very  great  devel- 
opment, and  with  an  improved  water  supply  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  raising 
and  selling  $20,000,000  of  fruit  every  year  from  the  Mesilla  Valley. 

THE  MIMBRES  BASIN. 

This  sink  or  basin  of  the  Mimbres  is  remarkable.  In  New  Mexico 
it  comprises  the  northern  half  of  a  remarkable  valley^  the  center  of 
which  is  Lake  Palomas,  in  Mexico.  From  all  sides  the  waters  flow 
toward  this  lake,  and  the  strange  thing  is  that  they  preserve  their 
freshness.  Indeed^  the  lake  is  largely  f^  from  fresh- water  springs  in 
its  bottom ;  so  powerful  are  these^  that  the  surface  over  the  larger  ones 
is  noticeably  disturbed.  The  drainage  from  the  continental  divide  goes 
into  this  lake.  At  Deming  an  effort  has  been  made,  that  certsonly 
promises  success,  to  bring  to  the  surface  sufficient  of  the  water  seep- 
ing toward  this  lake  to  make  a  large  area  fertile.  As  yet  it  has  not 
pcMsed  beyond  the  experimental  stage,  but  good  engineers  predict  a 
eertain  success,  and  attention  is  thus  briefly  called  to  its  merits. 

W.  T.  Thornton, 
Oovemor  of  New  Mexico, 

October  1, 1894. 
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SiB:  In  obedience  to  your  request,  I  liave  the  honor  to  herewith 
transmit  to  you  my  report  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1895,  for  the 
Territory  of  New  Mexico. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

W.  T.  Thornton. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

^ya8hington,  7).  C. 


population. 

There  has  been  no  material  increase  in  the  population  of>Vw  Mexico 
during  the  last  fiscal  year,  although  a  healthy  immigration  has  been 
ooming  into  all  parts  of  the  Territory  of  a  most  excellent  class  of 
fanners,  and  several  of  the  mining  camps  that  had  been  temporarily 
abandoned  during  the  depression  are  again  filling  up  with  miners. 

The  financial  depression  and  business  stagnation  that  afiected  this 
Territory  in  common  witli  all  parts  of  the  UTiion  so  disastrously  last  year 
has  in  a  great  measure  passed  awaj',  and  upon  every  hand  njay  be  seen 
the  evidence  of  renewed  business  activity  and  coming  prosj^erity. 

New  Mexico  has  never  been  so  wonderfully  blessed  with  copious  rains 
and  all  that  tends  to  the  production  of  a  bounteous  harvest  as  during 
the  present  season.  Everywhere  across  the  broad  plains  and  over  moun- 
tains and  valleys  we  find  a  most  luxurious  growth  of  native  grasses 
soch  as  has  seldom  been  seen  before,  and  the  extensiv^e  herds  of  sheep, 
eattle,  and  horses,  pasturing  thereon  are  in  an  excellent  condition. 

The  farmers  and  orchardists  have  harvested  a  most  abundant  crop 
of  grain,  alfalfa,  wheat,  oats,  and  other  cereals,  while  the  orchards  and 
vineyards  are  filled  with  the  most  delicious  fruits  and  grapes.  This  is 
the  news  from  every  portion  of  the  Territory.  Those  best  informed 
pronoance  the  present  croi)  of  fruit,  grapes,  grasses,  and  grains  to  be 
the  largest  in  the  history  of  ]N^ew  Mexico. 

This,  together  with  an  advance  of  fully  25  per  cent  in  the  value  of 
range  cattle  and  sheep,  and  an  advance  of  35  per  cent  in  the  value 
of  wool,  has  given  new  life  and  impetus  to  the  ranchmen  and  agricnl- 
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turists,  relieved  them  largely  from  their  financial  embarrassments,  and 
greatly  added  to  the  material  prosperity  of  the  Territory. 

The  healthful  immigration  which  had  set  in  in  the  Pecos  Valley,  in 
the  counties  of  Eddy  arid  Chaves,  referred  to  in  my  last  annual  report 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  has  continued  and  somewhat  increased 
during  the  past  year.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  the  county  of  Chaves, 
where  the  immigration  has  been  very  large.  This  is  due  largely  to  the 
completion  of  the  works  of  the  Pecos  Valley  Irrigating  and  Improve- 
ment Company,  to  which  reference  will  hereafter  be  made.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  counties  of  San  Juan,  Valencia,  Bernalillo,  and  Colfax, 
where  like  enterprises  are  in  progress,  the  completion  of  such  enter- 
prises being  the  attraction  to  these  localities,  bringing,  as  they  do,  into 
the  market  large  bodies  of  most  excellent  farming  land,  which  by  means 
of  ditches  and  reservoirs  are  made  available  for  this  purpose. 

The  mining  camps  of  the  counties  of  Santa  Fe,  Grant,  Socorro,  Sierra, 
Lincoln,  and  Bernalillo,  where  business  was  at  a  standstill  twelve 
months  ago,  are  again  filling  with  throngs  of  miners,  whose  year's  labor 
has  resulted  in  a  large  increase  of  the  production  of  the  precious  min- 
erals. 

No  census  of  the  population  has  been  taken  during  the  year,  but  a 
careful  estimate  made  by  well-informed  persons  from  the  diflPerent  coun- 
ties places  the  immigration  to  the  Territory  during  the  year  at  about 
6,0()0,  mostly  adult  farmers  or  miners. 

LAND  TITLES. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  again  commend  the  most  excellent  work 
of  the  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims,  wliich  has  during  its  existence 
done  so  much  to  lift  the  cloud  of  uncertainty  that  for  half  a  century 
has  hung  like  the  shadow  of  death  over  vast  areas  of  land  held  by 
Spanish  and  Mexican  grants,  with  titles  so  uncertain  as  to  practically 
prevent  their  sale  and  occupation.  Large  areas  of  the  finest  grazing, 
agricultural,  and  mineral  lands  have  been  held  by  these  grants  with 
undefined  and  uncertain  boundaries,  and  in  many  instances  by  fraudu- 
lent titles  which  are  of  no  value. 

This  condition  of  uncertainty  of  tenure  of  title  has  done  much  to 
retard  the  settlement  and  development  of  the  Territory  for  a  long  series 
of  years,  and  until  the  final  settlement  thereof  no  great  influx  of  immi- 
gration can  be  expected. 

For  forty-five  years  after  the  acquisition  of  the  Territory  there  was 
no  tribunal  in  existence  with  jurisdiction  to  determine  the  rights  of 
claimants  in  said  grants,  either  between  conflicting  claimants  or 
between  the  claimants  and  the  Government,  the  law  simply  providing* 
that  such  claims  should  be  examined  by  the  surveyor- general  of  Nevr 
Mexico,  who  should  report  his  conclusion  to  Congress  for  final  action^ 
which  action  in  a  majority  of  cases  was  never  t^aken,  and  during  this 
long  series  of  years  all  of  the  lauds  ^^ claimed"  as  having  been  granted 
either  by  Spain  or  the  Republic  of  Mexico  were  by  the  act  of  Congress 
<^  reserved  firom  sale  or  location  *'  until  finally  acted  upon  by  Congress. 
The  surveyor-general  of  New  Mexico  might,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
frequently  did,  examine  into  and  report  certain  claims  ^^  fraudulent" 
in  whole  or  in  part,  but  this  did  not  afiect  the  status  of  any  portion  of 
land  ^<  claimed"  until  Congressional  action  was  had. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  when  such  a  condition  existed  for  so  many 
years  that  the  Territory  has  not  in  the  past  filled  up  with  settlers  as 
rapidly  as  could  be  wished.  Only  those  who  have  been  present  and 
witnessed  the  continual  troubles  and  difficulties  occasioned  to  the 
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wonld-be  settler  by  this  condition  of  aft'airs  can  fairly  realize  the  incal- 
calable  injury  which  the  Territory  has  sustained  and  the  great  injus- 
tice frequently  done  to  the  citizen. 

One  or  two  instances  which  have  come  within  my  own  observation 
may  serve  in  a  feeble  way  to  illustrate  this. 

THE  PBRALTA-BEAVIS  CLAIM. 

The  now  celebrated  Peralta  grant  claim  may  be  cited  as  an  instance 
showing  the  vast  quantity  of  public  domain  which  has  been  affected 
by  fraudulent  claims  in  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 

This  claim  covers  a  domain  princely  in  extent;  beginning  with  the 
Colorado  River  that  divides  the  State  of  California  from  the  Territory 
of  Ai'izona,  entirely  across  the  latter  Territory,  and  extending  some  60 
miles  into  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico.  It  contains  over  12,000,000 
acres  of  the  very  best  land  of  the  two  Territories.  Within  its  limits 
are  included  Tombstone,  Tucson,  Phcenix,  Clifton,  and  half  a  dozen 
other  towns;  it  also  includes  the  famous  ISalt  Lake  Valley,  in  Arizona, 
the  town  of  Silver  City.  Pinos  Altos,  Georgetown,  and  a  large  territory 
of  valuable  mining  lanas  in  New  Mexico. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Eailroad  crosses  it  for  some  300  miles  in  extent. 
By  this  claim  every  interest,  agricultural,  grazing,  and  mineral,  has 
been  affected.  Hundreds  if  not  thousands  of  farmers  and  miners  were 
compelled  to  pay  tribute  to  the  claimant  before  the  cloud  which  over- 
shadowed their  titles  could  be  removed. 

It  is  said  that  the  Southern  Pacific  Eailroad  paid  $50,000  for  its  right 
of  way,  and  that  the  owner  of  a  single  mine  has  paid  as  much  more, 
while  hundreds  of  persons  have  been  compelled  to  pay  smaller  amounts, 
and  the  money  realized  has  been  estimated  by  the  claimant  to  exceed 
half  a  miUion  dollars,  and  the  damage  done  by  preventing  settlers  upon 
the  agricultural  lands  and  the  development  of  the  mines  can  not  be 
estimated.  It  is  well  known  that  many  persons  were  prevented  from 
settling  thereon  for  fear  of  litigation  connected  with  these  claims. 

The  history  of  the  Peralta-lieavis  claim,  its  conception  and  prosecu- 
tion, reads  more  like  a  romance  than  an  incident  in  real  life.  It  had 
its  inception  more  than  forty  years  ago,  since  which  time  the  parties 
prosecuting  it  have  shown  a  zeal,  energy,  and  intelligence  worthy  of  a 
better  cause.  They  have  stopped  at  nothing  necessary  to  prove  their 
title  of  record.  Forgeries  have  been  committed  in  the  decrees  of  judg- 
ment, grants,  and  writs  of  juridical  possession,  and  copies  of  the  for- 
geries filed  not  only  in  the  court  where  the  cause  was  proceeding  but  in 
tiie  archives  of  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  California,  and  various  places 
10  the  Republic  of  Mexico  and  in  the  Kingdom  of  Spain.  The  church 
records  have  been  manipulated  and  changed  to  show  entries  of  mar- 
riages, births,  and  deaths  of  fictitious  persons  necessary  to  create  the 
chain  of  title. 

So  far  as  the  papers  of  record  were  concerned,  upon  their  face  no 
ease  pending  in  the  land  court  appeared  to  stand  upon  a  better  footing 
than  this,  and  the  Government  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  energy 
and  ability  displayed  by  the  very  efficient  attorney,  Mr.  Matt  G.  Rey- 
nolds, and  Ms  associates,  in  hunting  down  and  proving  the  vast  number 
of  title  papers  filed  to  have  been  forgeries.  It  is  even  said  that  not  a 
single  paper  of  all  of  the  great  number  filed  of  record  in  this  case  is 
genuine. 

Here  we  find  that  one  claim,  fraudulent  in  toto,  has  been  sufficient  to 
reserve  from  sale  and  location,  from  settlement  and  development,  over 
12,000,000  acres  of  land. 
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The  United  States  attoruey,  Keynolds,  in  a  recent  statement  says: 

A  fair  estimate  of  the  amount  of  land  claimed,  in  suits  which  have  and  will  be 
prosecuted  to  tinal  judgment  is  about  50,000,000  acres  in  addition  to  this.  Seven  suits 
had  been  tiled  which  upon  demurrer  being  sustained  by  the  court  were  dismissed. 
These  seven  suits  were  fur  over  300  square  leagues.  They  have  not  been  taken  into 
the  general  account  of  the  litigation,  because  it  was  apparent  on  the  face  of  the 
papers  that  they  were  spurious. 

Mr.  Eeynolds  estimates  the  total  amount  of  land  claimed  in  the  suits 
of  New  Mexico  that  have  been  disposed  of  by  the  court  to  be  6,800,667 
acres.  Of  this  amount  the  court  ha«  confirmed  titles  to  1,846,456  acres 
and  rejected  claims  to  4,954,211  acres.  This  does  not  include  the  Pe- 
ralta  claim  of  12,467,456  acres,  which  lies  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 

An  instance  of  the  wrong  done  to  the  citizens  by  the  unjust  provision 
of  this  law  is  found  in  the  following:  A  grant  was  made  by  the  Span- 
ish Government,  about  the  year  1745,  to  one  Nicolas  Duran  de  Chaves 
of  a  very  valuable  tract  of  agricultural  land  situated  upon  the  banks  of 
the  liio  Grande.  He  immediately  took  possession  thereof  and  occu- 
pied the  same  with  his  family,  and  he  and  his  descendants  and  their 
assigns  have  continued  in  the  possession  of  tliese  lands  from  the  date 
of  the  grant  to  the  present  time.  There  are  probably  several  thousand 
persons  now  residing  thereon  claiming  title  from  the  original  grantee. 

This  grant  was  submitted  to  the  surveyor  general  of  New  Mexico  for 
examination,  and  by  him  approved  in  part  and  in  part  rejected,  but  for 
some  reason  the  surveyor-general  declined  to  have  the  Department  with- 
draw from  sale  any  portion  of  the  land  included  in  such  grant.  This 
being  the  case,  the  land  remained  in  open  market.  One  of  the  heirs 
applied  to  the  land  oflice  to  enter,  and  did  actually  enter,  160  a-cres  of 
the  land  included  in  this  entry,  making  tlie  proof  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  other  settlers,  wlio  were  all  of  Spanish  descent,  few  of  them 
understanding  the  English  language. 

There  was  included  in  this  entry  a  part  of  the  town  of  Las  Chaves, 
the  home  of  sixteen  different  parties,  with  twelve  vineyards,  ten  or 
twelve  orchards,  a  store,  a  post-office,  and  a  church,  and  most  of  the 
parties  occupying  this  land  had  been  born  in  the  homes  which  they 
occupied. 

Armed  with  a  Government  patent,  the  grantee  brought  suits  of  eject- 
ment against  the  other  occupants  and  settlers.  At  the  trial  they 
attempted  to  prove  title  under  the  Spanish  grant,  when  they  were  met 
with  the  answer  that  the  court  had  no  jurisdiction  to  try  the  validity 
of  a  Spanish  grant,  and  that  the  Government  patent  was  conclusive* 
and  with  the  further  answer  that  the  statute  of  limitations  did  not 
begin  to  run  until  the  Government  had  issued  its  patent.  The  decree 
was  against  the  settlers,  and  the  sixteen  dift'erent  families  were  ousted 
from  their  homes.  Finally  on  June  26, 1800,  the  lands  were  withdrawn 
from  sale. 

Afterwards  the  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims  was  established,  and 
the  owners  of  the  grant  brought  suit  in  that  court  against  the  Govern- 
ment, and  obtained  a  decree  declaring  that  their  title  was  a  good  and 
valid  title  emanating  from  the  Government  of  Spain,  and  that  the 
lands  never  had  belonged  to  the  United  States;  yet  by  a  provision  of 
the  act  creating  the  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims  it  was  provided 
that  claimants  bringing  their  suit  before  that  court  should  release 
to  the  United  States  for  $1.25  per  acre  all  lands  which  had  been  sold 
by  the  Government,  thus  depriving  these  particular  settlers  and  others 
in  like  condition  of  any  remedy  except  to  accept  $1.25  per  acre  for  tlieir 
houses,  vineyards,  and  orchards,  which  were  in  many  instances  worth 
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hundreds  of  dollars  per  acre,  and  these  people  are  now  absolutely 
withotit  redress.  They  can  not  sae  the  Government,  and  the  act  fixes 
the  measare  of  their  damages.  A  greater  outrage  was  never  perpe- 
trated by  a  powerixil  government  upon  weak  and  helpless  citizens. 
There  are  many  other  cases  of  like  character  throughout  the  Territory, 
but  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  none  where  the  injustice  done  was  so 
glaring  and  outrageous  as  this. 

The  Interior  Department  has  recently  held  that  entries  made  upon 
these  grants  since  the  establishment  of  the  Court  of  Private  Land 
Claims,  and  while  reserved  from  sale  and  location,  and  while  the  case 
of  the  claimant  was  pending  in  that  court,  and  only  a  few  days  before 
final  judgment  was  rendered,  a  final  certificate  issued  by  the  Gommis 
doner  of  the  General  Land  Office  would  convey  the  title  and  deprive 
the  grantee  of  his  property,  doing  away  with  the  well  known  doctrine 
of  Us  peiide-s,  and  in  this  instance  it  was  shown  that  the  party  had 
actual  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  suit. 

I  can  not  think  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Congress  to  do  these 
adopted  citizens  this  great  wrong,  and  I  believe  that  the  honor  of  our 
Government  demands  that  the  injary  be  righted.  I  woirid  therefore 
reeommend  the  passage  of  a  law  permitting  the  owners  of  .C^ese  lauds, 
where  they  have  been  sold  by  the  Government,  to  bring.^llt  against 
the  Grovemment,  either  iu  the  Court  of  Private  Land  Claifns  in  this 
Territory  or  in  the  Court  of  Claims  in  Washington,  to  recover  the 
actnal  value  of  their  lands  sold. 

Another  matter  in  connection  with  this  subject  that  in  my  opinion 
demands  immediate  action  upon  the  part  of  the  Department  is  in  con- 
nection with  the  small-holdings  clause  of  the  act  establishing  the  Court 
of  Private  Land  Claims. 

This  act  is  so  framed  as  to  work  great  injustice  to  some  of  the  claim- 
ants. In  section  16  it  is,  among  other  things,  provided  that  in  any 
township  hereafter  to  be  surveyed,  "if  at  the  time  of  the  survey  it  be 
made  to  appear  that  any  ])erson  has  through  himself,  his  ancestors, 
grantors,  and  other  legal  successors  in  title  or  possession  been  in  the 
continuous,  adverse,  actual  bona  fide  possession  of  any  tract  of  land 
or  in  connection  therewith  of  other  lands,  residing  thereon  as  his  home, 
all  together  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  in  such  town- 
ship for  twenty  years  next  preceding  the  time  of  making  such  survey, 
the  deputy  shall  recognize  and  establish  the  lines  of  such  possession 
and  make  the  subdivision  ot  the  adjoining  lands  in  accordance  there- 
with;'^ while  under  section  17,  referring  to  the  same  class  of  claims 
npon  lands  in  the  townships  heretofore  surveyed,  the  law  requires  that 
tbey  shall  have  been  in  actual,  continuous,  adverse  possession  for  more 
than  twenty  years  next  preceding  such  survey. 

The  larger  number  of  claimants  under  the  smallholdings  act  are 
^nated  a)>on  tracts  of  land  which  were  claimed  under  the  Spanish  or 
Mexican  grants  in  good  faith  by  persons  who  believed  their  title  to  the 
^ger  tracts  to  be  good,  but  which  grants,  upon  investigation,  proved 
to  be  void  either  as  forgeries  or  because  made  by  ofiicers  who  did  not 
I^Msess  the  authority  to  make  them. 

Under  the  act  of  1854,  where  such  lands  were  reserved  from  sale  and 
location  since  the  claim  was  made,  public  surveys  have  been  extended 
over  many  of  these  tracts,  or  portions  thereof,  as  early  as  1862.  Now, 
by  the  provisions  of  the  two  above-mentioned  sections,  claimants  resid- 
ing in  two  adjoining  townships,  one  of  which  may  have  been  surveyed 
thirty  years  ago,  would  have  to  prove  twenty  years'  residence  prior  to 
the  survey;  while  the  other,  residing  in  the  township  not  yet  surveyed, 
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and  which  may  not  be  surveyed  for  ten  or  twenty  years  to  come,  would 
only  have  to  prove  twenty  years'  continuous  residence  prior  to  the  time 
of  the  survey  being  made.  I  can  see  no  reason  where  two  claimants, 
claiming  under  the  same  title,  occupying  lands  in  adjoining  townships, 
one  surveyed  the  other  unsurveyed,  for  compelling  one  to  prove  fifty  or 
sixty  years'  possession  and  the  other  possibly  not  more  than  five  or 
ten — as  the  survey  may  be  made  in  the  distant  future. 

Another  matter  affecting  these  claims  is  that  of  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions. By  the  law  all  small-holdings  claims  were  to  be  filed  with  the 
surveyor-general  of  the  proper  State  or  Territory  "within  two  years 
next  after  the  1st  day  of  December,  1892." 

As  before  stated,  these  claims  are  mostly  upon  tracts  claimed  by 
Spanish  or  Mexican  grant — some  of  the  grants,  as  I  have  already  shown, 
cover  very  large  areas  of  land — which  have,  since  December,  1892.  been 
proven  void  Others  are  pending,  which  I  am  satisfied  in  the  niture 
will  be  declared  to  be  void. 

Now,  it  is  not  consistent  that  the  bona  fide  claimant  under  such 
grants  should  prosecute  his  cause  in  the  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims 
under  a  cl^ixi  of  title  and  at  the  same  time  file  a  claim  with  the  surveyor- 
general  uitBeiNthe  small-holdings  provision,  so  that  those  parties  whose 
cases  ar^^^^f  yet  determined  are  virtually  estopped  from  at  this  time 
taking  adV^iftage  of  this  provision,  and  when  in  the  future  the  grants 
are  declared  to  be  void  it  will  be  to6  late  for  them  to  hold  even  that 
portion  which  they  have  been  in  actual  possession  of,  probably  for  sev- 
eral generations.  On  most  of  these  grants  there  are  a  great  many  of 
these  small  claimants  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  deprive  of  their  homes. 
I  would  therefore  recommend  the  change  of  the  law  so  as  to  give  to 
these  claimants  twelve  months  after  the  close  of  the  business  of  the 
Court  of  Private  Land  Claims  within  which  to  file  their  claims,  and 
place  the  claimants  residing  uxK>n  the  surveyed  and  unsurveyed  land 
upon  the  same  footing  as  to  the  length  of  residence  to  be  proven. 

The  records  of  the  surveyor- general  show  that  there  are  on  file  3,205 
of  these  claims.  Four  hundred  and  sixty-eight  of  them  have  been  sur- 
veyed and  436  platted,  but  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  Commissioner  of 
the  General  Land  Office  to  file  the  regulations  with  the  local  land  offices 
there  is  no  provision  made  by  which  any  of  these  parties  may  obtain 
their  patents.  This  has  in  many  instances  worked  great  hardship  to 
the  claimants,  as  it  virtually  prevents  them  from  selling  or  mortgaging 
their  property  for  anything  like  its  real  value. 

I  should  therefore  recommend  that  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of 
the  act  creating  the  Court  of  Private  Laud  Claims  the  Department  cause 
to  be  promulgated  the  regulations  necessary  for  the  issuing  of  patents 
to  these  claimants,  provicUng  that  proper  notice  should  be  given  in  some 
paper  published  in  the  county  or  laud  district  where  the  lands  are  situ- 
ated, giving  contestants  an  opportunity  to  appear  and  contest  their 
claims,  together  with  such  other  rules  and  regulations  as  to  the  Depart- 
ment may  seem  just  and  proper. 

There  have  been  tried  by  this  court  108  cases,  which  have  gone  to 
judgment  or  are  now  under  advisement  by  the  court.  The  labor  of 
investigating  the  records  in  these  cases,  of  verifying  the  translations, 
of  searching  for  alterations  and  forgeries,  and  also  of  determining  the 
questions  of  their  compliance  with  the  laws,  as  well  as  the  manner  of 
execution,  has  been  very  great.  The  cases,  after  the  expert  work  of 
examination  has  been  done,  must  be  taken  up  by  the  United  States 
attorney  and  gone  over  carefully  to  determine  whether  the  Government 
has  any  defense.    Under  such  circumstances  1  think  the  court  has  made 
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rapid  progress  in  disposing  of  108  cases,  practically,  since  tbe  3d  of 
March,  1893.  Tbe  remainder  of  the  litigation  pending  in  this  court  is 
quite  as  important  as  that  already  tried,  but  the  labor  will  be  easier  on 
account  of  the  experience  gained  in  tbe  cases  tried. 

The  work  of  the  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims  in  detail,  from  its 
inception  to  date,  is  found  in  tbe  following  list  of  the  cases  finally  con- 
firmed, with  number  of  acres  rejected  and  confirmed  by  the  decrees : 

Confirmed  prior  to  June,  289S, 


"Sit. 


1 

4 
5 

• 
7 
8 
9 
10 

u 

12 
13 
U 
15 
16 
18 
21 


27 


n 

3S 


53 
57 


Name. 


County. 


Culiero 

San  Antonio  del  Rio  Colorado 

Arroyo  Hondo 

SeliastiaD  do  Vargas 

B.  M.Montado 

Albnqaerqne 

Lacero  de  Oodoi 

RanchodelBio  Grande 

Alameda 

Joa£  Dnran 

Socorro 

Fr.Montea  Vigil 

Antonio  Sedilio 

e^sa 

Pachecho 

Criatobal  de  la  Sema 

San  Marcos '. 

Bancho  de  Oalran 

San  Antonito 

Xuestra  Sefiora,  etc 

Piedra  Liunbre 

Lois  Janunillo 

Jacona 

C^jadelRio 

Domingo  Valdes 

Zia,  Santa  Ana, and  Jemez Pastnre  Grant. 

Canada  de  los  A  lamos 

Nicolas  Dnran  de  Cbaves 

Canon  de  San  Diego.... 


Estimated  total. 


Valencia 

Taos 

do 

Santa  Fe 

Bernalillo 

do 

Tsos 

do 

Bernalillo 

Santa  Fe 

Sooorro 

Bio  Arriba 

Bernalillo  and  Valencia. 

Taos 

Santa  Fe 

Taos 

Santo  Fe 

Bernalillo 

do 

Rio  Arriba 

do 

Bernalillo 

Santa  Fe 

do 

do 

Bernalillo 

SantaFe 

Valencia 

Bernalillo 


Estimated 

number  of 

acres 

claimed. 


47, 743 
18,000 
28,040 
41.000 

151,000 
17, 361 
40,000 

109,043 

106,244 

426 

17,361 

35.000 

152,870 

20,000 

5O0 

30,000 

1,880 

30.003 

32,000 

20,000 

39,062 

18,000 

46,241 

70,000 

500 

382,849 
13,7U6 
50,000 
10,000 


1,558,875 


Estimated 
number  of 

acres 
confirmed. 


16,000 

"23.646 
14,000 
43,597 
17, 361 
27,000 
109,043 
106,244 

'i7.*36i 
35,000 
88,000 
20,000 
500 
30,000 
1,890 


20,000 
39,062 
18,000 
86.241 
60,000 
500 


9,500 
49,000 


815, 889 


Confirmed  1>eiween  June,  189S,  and  June,  1894, 


No.; 


2 ; 

6 

23  I 


31  i 

as . 

s 

m 


Grant. 


Plaza  Colorado 

De  VargHB 

Santa  Teresa  de  Jesus. 
San  Miguel  El  Vado ... 

Pedro  Lombra 

Lnia  Janunillo 

PlasaBlanea 

Jacona 

Antonio  Chaves 

C^adelRio 

Bartolome  Fenumdes. . 


Area 
claimed. 


Aeret. 

10,200 

45,000 

6,886 

315. 300 

30,000 

18,000 

16,000 

45,000 

130, 138 

60,000 

25,000 


Area 
confirmed. 


Aeret. 
19,200 
15,000 


315,300 
30,000 
18,000 
16,000 
45,000 


Area 
r^ected. 


25,000 


Aeret. 


30,000 
6,886 


130, 138 


Boaqne  Grande 

Arroro  de  los  Cbamisos. 
dtj  of  Santa  Fe 


4,000 

1,500 

17, 861 


17,361 


4,000 
1,500 


Jnan  de  Gabaldon 


12,000 


12,000 


]« 
186 
118 
150 
180 


Qjo  Caliente 

C»nada  de  San  Francisco 

Canyon  de  San  Diego 

Juan  Cayetano,  Labato. . . 

Jlotonio  Domingnez 

Talaya 

Jnan  Jose  Lovato 

Boqne  Lobato 


40,000 

1,600 

10,000 

1,000 

500 

2,000 

100,000 

2,000 


10,000 


500 
60,000 


30,000 
1,600 

10,000 
1,000 
600 
1,500 
1,500 
2,000 
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Confirmed  between  June,  189S,  and  June,  1894 — Continaed. 


No. 


43 
46 
48 
49 
60 
51 
106 
52 
53 
55 
67 


Grant. 


Area 
claimed. 


Polverada 

Nolan 

Corpus  ChristI 

Doniinjso  Valdez 

Zia,  Santa  Ana  and  Jemez 
Rancho  de  Albuquerque . . 


Aere9. 

35,000 

675, 968 

696,960 

500 

276,000 

40,000 


Area      I      Area 
confirmed,     rejected. 


Aeret. 
35,000 


40,000 


Acres. 


575,96a 

606,960 

60O 

276,000 


Abiqnin 

Lorenzo  Marquez. 

Cevilleta 

Nicolas  Diiran  . . . . 


13,000 

13,700 

224,770 

50,000 


13,000 

13,700 

224.770 

50.000 


2, 828, 383 


949, 831 


1,770,052 


Statement  of  suits  tried  in  the  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims  from  August  13,  1894,  to 

June  SO,  1895, 


No. 


Grant. 


17 
88,76,207 
45 
74 
78 
79 
82 
107 
54 
58 
56 
65 
63 
68 
73 
89 
33 
41 
95,195 

130, 182 
161 

205,240 
96 
55 
6 
34 
67 
70 
75 
83 
110 
59 


.1  _  _- 


Canada  de  Santa  Clara 

Mieray  i'acheoo  and  Padilla. 

Town  of  Atriaco 

Canyon  de  Carnue 

Lofl  C«rriiio8 

Sitio  de  los  Cerrillcw 

Sitio  de  .Juana  Lopez 

Canyon  de  Chama 

(valiateo 

13art<dome  Baca 

Medina 

Kio  del  Pueblo 

El  Tajo 

lialtazar  Sianeros 

Pi^}anto 

La  M^ada 

Yaleta 

Rito  delos  Fr^ioloH 

Ojo  de  fiorrego 

<  )jo  de  San  Jose 

La  Peralta 

Canada  de  Cochitl 

Santa  Barbara 

Cevilleta 

SebaMtian  de  Vargas* 

Yjf nacio  Chavea 

Felipe  Tafoya 

Antonio  Baca 

San  Mateo  Spring 

La  Gotera 

Peralta  I 

Juan  Gid 


Area      I      Area 
claimed,     confirmed. 


Aeret. 
90,000 

148, 862 

67,491 

90,000 

2,284 

535 

1, 265 

472,  736 
24,000 

650,000 
70,000 
20,000 
24.800 
20,000 
45,000 
20,000 
«55,628 

lOJ.OOO 

120,000 
17, 361 

400.000 

104. 554 
18,489 

224. 770 
27,000 

243, 056 

22,578 

46, 653 

17,000 

1,800 

12,467.456 

108,600 


15. 781, 818 


Aeret. 

2,000 

4,340 

67,491 

1,000 

2,284 

535 

1.265 

2.736 

348 

47.740 

8,000 


••• 

300 
45.000 
20,000 

i7.'36i' 

17, 361 

5.000 

18,489 

224,770 

47,743 
4,340 

46,653 
4,340 

589,096 


Area 
rejected. 


Aeret. 
88,000 
144,522 


89,000 


470,000 
23,652 

602,260 
62.000 
20,000 
24,800 
10,700 


65,62» 
100,000 
102,630 

400.000 
99,554 

27,000 

195. 313 

18.238 

12,600 

1,800 

12.507.456 

108,600 

15,142,722 


*  The  Judgment  in  this  caae  as  to  the  amount  confirmed  did  not  become  final  until  February  6, 1895, 
upon  the  decision  by  the  court  of  plaintifl^s  motion  for  review. 

tOf  the  total  area  of  the  Peralta  grant  about  2,000,000  acres  are  situated  in  New  Mexico,  the 
remainder  being  in  Arizona. 

The  following  suits  were  dismissed  on  motion  of  plaintiffs : 


No. 


62. 
158 
246 
246 
218 
219 


Area 
claimed. 


Aeret. 

6,000 

18,000 

434,028 

434,028 

190,960 

05,480 


No. 


Area 
claimed. 


I  Aeret. 

221 ,  95,480 

222 i  95,480 

244 *  434,028 

247 434,028 

Total I  2,238,612 
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The  Petaca  grants  suits  Nos.  99,  153,  and  233,  was  tried  at  the  May 
term,  1895,  aud  taken  under  advisement. 

The  following  private  land  claims  have  been  surveyed,  in  pursuance 
of  confirmation  by  the  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims,  duiiug  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1895 : 

Ren.  No.  49,  Bernabe  M.  MontaQo  grant. 
P.  L.  C.  No.  13,  town  of  Socorro  ^raut. 
Rep.  No.  155,  Nicolas  Daran  de  Chavez  grant. 
P.  L.  C.  No.  140,  Juan  Jose  Lobato  grant. 
Rep.  No.  77,  Ojo  Caliente  grant. 

Contracts  have  been  awarded  tor  the  survey  of  the  follotriug  con- 
firmed private  land  claims: 

Rep.  No.  95,  Cevilleta  grant. 

Rep.  No.  138,  Pueblo  de  Saiita  Clara. 

P.  L.  C.  28,  Nuetttra  Sefiora  del  Rosarlo,  San  Fernando  y  Santiago  grant. 

Rep.  No.  114,  Sant<a  B  irbara  grant. 

P.  L.  C.  89,  La  Majaila  grant. 

Rep.  No.  140,  Abiqain  grant. 

Rep.  No.  148,  Plaza  Blanca  grant. 

Rep.  No.  149,  Plaza  Colorada  grant. 

P.  I^.  C.  56,  Black  Meaa  grant. 

P.  L.  C.  68,  Antonio  de  Abeytia  grant. 

Rep.  No.  65,  Juan  de  Gabaldon  grant. 

Rep.  No.  78,  Bartolome  Fernandez  grant. 

P.  L.  C.  Nos.  130  and  182,  Ojo  de  San  Jose  grant. 

The  surveys  of  11  private  land  claims  have  been  approved  by  the 
Court  of  Private  Land  Claims,  as  follows: 

Acres. 

Rep.  No.  116,  Lnoero  de  Godoi  grant 61, 605 

Rep.  No.  58,  Rancho  del  Rio  Gran<le  grant 91, 813 

P.  L.  C.  13,  Town  of  Socorro  grant 17,321 

Rep.  No.  128,  Francisco  Montes  Vigil  grant 8, 253 

P.  L.C.18,Paohecogrant 581 

Sep.  No.  158,  Cristoval  de  la  Serna  grant 22,232 

Rep.  No.  102,  San  Marcos  Pueblo  grant 1, 895 

Sep.  No.  63,  C^a  del  Rio  grant 66,848 

Rep.  No.  53.  Cafiada  de  los  Alamos  grant 7, 116 

Kep.  No.  155,  Nioolas  Dnran  de  Chavez  grant 39,837 

Rep.  No.  77,  Ojo  Caliente  grant 2,244 

There  have  been  3,205  small-holding  claims  filed  in  this  office  under 
the  provisions  of  sections  16  and  17  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1891,  amended 
Febraary  21,  1893,  for  tracts  of  land  not  to  exceed  160  acres,  717  of 
which  have  been  filed  during  the  said  fiscal  year,  220  of  said  claims 
(335  tracts)  have  been  surveyed,  and  contracts  have  been  awarded  for 
the  survey  of  436  of  said  small  holding  claims. 

The  public  surveys  have  been  extended  over  the  following  townships: 
T.  12  X.,  K.  6  E.;  19  K,  li.  10  E.;  8  K,  R.  7  B.;  14  N.,  R.  5  B.;  16  S., 
R.  15  W.,  and  17  S.,  R.  11  W.,  covering  53,845  acres. 

Contracts  have  been  awarded  as  follows: 

For  the  survey  of  the  following  townships:  Ts.  18  S.,  R.  21  E.;  16  S., 
Ba.  3(i  and  38  E.;  17  and  18  8.,  R.  35  E.,  16  8.,  R.  15  W.;  17  8.,  R.  11 
W. :  Fr.  Ts.  26,  27,  28,  29,  30,  31,  and  32  K,  R.  37  E. ;  32  N.,  R.  36  E. ; 
V2  N.,  B.  5  E.,  and  21  K,  R.  8  E. 

For  the  survey  of  the  third  and  fourth  standard  parallels  south 
throagh  Rs.  37  and  38;  range  line  between  Rs.  35  and  36, 36  and  37  E., 
io  T.  16  8.,  between  Rs.  37  and  38  E.,  in  Ts.  16,  17, 18, 19,  and  20  8., 
and  between  Rs.  34  and  35  E.,  in  Ts.  17  and  18  8. ;  township  lines 
between  Ts.  18  and  19  8.,  through  R.  21  E.,  between  Ts.  16  and  17  8., 
through  R.  38  £.,  and  between  Ts.  16  and  17, 17  and  18  8.,  through  R. 
35  B. 
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For  the  survey  of  the  seventh  standard  parallel  north  throngh  R.  37 
E.;  township  lines  between  Frl.  Ts.  25  and  26,  26  and  27,  27  and  28, 
29  and  30,  30  and  31,  and  31  and  32  N.,  in  R.  37  E.;  fractional  town- 
ship lines  between  Ts.  11  and  12  N.,  in  B.  5  E. ;  range  line  between  Rs. 
36  and  37  E.,  through  Frl.  T.  32  K.,  and  between  4  and  5  E.,  through 
Ts.  11  and  12  N. 

For  the  survey  of  the  exterior  boundary  lines  of  26  Navajo  Indian 
homestead  claims  in  Ts.  10  and  11  N.,  R.  3  W. 

For  the  survey  of  the  connecting  lines  on  west  boundary  of  Pedro 
Armendaris  grant,  in  T.  13  N.,  R.  4  W. 

During  said  fiscal  year  1,032  miles  of  different  lines  have  been  run 
and  established. 

Thirty-eight  mining  claims  have  been  surveyed  and  the  survey  of 
same  approved  during  said  fiscal  year. 

There  have  been  39  mining  claims  patented  during  said  fiscal  year. 

United  States  Attorney  Reynolds  has  recently  stated  that  there  is 
only  one  great  danger  left  to  the  Government  with  reference  to  litiga- 
tion in  the  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims,  and  that  is  in  the  surveying 
of  the  grants  confirmed.  Mistakes  are  going  to  be  made  which  will 
result  in  the  grants  being  stretched,  as  they  were  formerly;  the  only 
way  that  this  can  be  avoided  is  through  the  office  of  the  United  States 
attorney,  and  by  Congress  allowing  special  agents  to  examine  upon  the 
ground  the  surveys  when  he  has  any  reason  to  suspect  they  are  not 
correct.  The  earlier  that  these  surveys  are  completed,  the  less  likeli- 
hood there  will  be  of  erroneous  surveys  or  errors. 

I  therefore  desire  to  renew  the  recommendation  I  made  in  my  last 
annual  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  necessity  of  imme- 
diate surveys  of  these  grants  which  have  been  confirmed,  and  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Department  to  the  importance  to  the  Govern- 
ment as  well  as  to  the  claimants  in  the  completion  of  this  work;  until 
such  surveys  are  made  it  can  not  be  accurately  known  where  the 
boundaries  of  these  tracts  are  located;  doubt  as  to  their  location  pre- 
vents in  many  instances  the  settlement  of  the  adjacent  lands.  If  the 
work  proceed  pari  passu  with  the  labors  of  the  land  court,  it  may  be 
handled  very  easily.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  allowed  to  accumu- 
late, much  hardship  will  be  wrought,  and  the  Department  greatly 
embarrassed  in  the  end.  Public  and  private  interests  therefore  sug- 
gest immediate  action  in  this  matter. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30, 1895,  the  following  business  was 
transacted  in  the  land  offices  of  the  various  land  districts  in  l!^ew 
Mexico : 

Statement  of  the  bvsinees  traneacted  in  the  Santa  Fe  land  office  during  the  fiscal  year 

ending  June  30, 1895, 


Homestead  entries 

Final  homestead  entries . 

Lands  sold 

Desert-land  entries 

Final  desert-land  entries. 

Coal  fiUnss 

Entries  or  coal  land 

Hinerel  applications 


Class  of  entrv. 


123 
90 

13 
2 

25 
4 

8 


Total 

HailnMul  selections |    1,668 


Area. 


Aem. 

17.992.54 

13,753.85 

662.62 
2, 618.  86 

480.00 
8,680.00 

362.47 

300.07 


39, 73d.  91 
266,867.90 
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SUUememt  of  buH»e$9  iran$aeted  at  ike  Lom  Cruoes,  X  Mex,,  land  office  during  tkefieeal 

year  ending  June  SO,  1895. 


ClMa  of  entry. 


!  Nam- 
I  ber. 


Acres. 


Commis- 
sion  B. 


Gemmated  homestead 

Contested  homestesd 

Original  desert  laud 

Final  desert  land 

Final  timber  eoltore 

Original  homestead 

Final  homestead 

Preemption  cash 

Exceaa 

Mineral  applications 

Adveiae  mining  claim 

Military  bounty  land  warrants 

Fees  for  making  2  cancellation  notices 

Fees  for  making  6  plats 

Fees  for  making  1  abstract 

Fees  recelred  for2military  bounty  land  warrants. 
Fees  received  for  reducing  57,414  words  of  testi- 


13 
7 
3 
4 
1 
1 
88 
43 
4 
4 
9 
1 
2 


Total. 


006.72042 
917. 17 
308.90 
760.72 
120 
80 
10,976.78 
6,320.48 
566.76 
5.00 


383.67 


0746.00 
240.74 


Fees.     Amount , 


$3,370.00 

1, 146. 47 

9.55 

190.25 

120.00 


$4.00 
412. 18 


90.00 
10.00 


2.00 

16.00 

1.30 

8.00 

128.72 


708.45 
7.15 


400.00 


985.74         672.20  ,    5,961.87 


Statement  of  hueineee  iraneacted  at  the  RoBVoeU  land  office  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 

June  SO,  1895. 


Class  of  entry. 


Preemptions 

Original  desert  entries 

Excess  on  homestead  en  tries 

Final  desert  en  tries 

Commuted  homestead  entries 

Conunttted  timber<ciilture  entries. 


Total  cash  entries  and  amounts  received. 

Original  homestead  entries 

Oriidnal  timber-culture  entries , 

Final  homestead  entries 

Final  timber-culture  entries 

ICotfal  application 

Coal  appbca  tions 

Soldiers*  homestead  applications 

Amoont  received  for  reducing  testimony  to  writ- 


Total  of  all  classes  and  amounts  received. .. . 


K"©. 


5 
29 

8 

8 
11 

5 


66 
134 

1 
26 

8 

1 
60 

2 


Acres. 


Commis- 
sions. 


293 


557.49 
4,324.95 
13.13 
(1, 806. 30) 
(1,559.57)1 
(760. 00) I 

4,895.57 

20,850.22 

40.00 

(4,083.68) 

(480.00) 


Fees. 


782.42 

4.00 

153.14 


26,785.79!      930.56 


$1,820.00 
5.00 


12.00 

10.00 

180.  (K) 

6.00 

330.76 


1,863.76 


Amount. 


$606.86 

1,081.25 

16.45 

1, 078. 85 

1,049.46 

950.00 


5,076.01 

2,102.42 

9.00 

158.14 

12.00 

10.00 

180.00 

6.00 

330.76 


7,879.38 


Salaries  and  commissions  of  register  and  receiver. 
Incidental  expenses 


$2, 579. 76 
304.76 


ToUl 2,884.52 
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Statement  of  the  bueinees  traneaeted  at  the  Clayton  land  office  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 

June  SOf  1895. 


ClaHA  of  entry. 


Salea  of  land  stibjoct  to  preemption  entry 

EzceHD  payments  on  homoAteiul,  timber-culture, 
and  otner  entries  and  locations 

Original  entries  under  ihe  desert  act 

RonieAtead  entrieit  oommnted  to  cash  under  sec- 
tion 2301.  Revised  Statutes 

Timber-culture  entries  commuted  to  ca»\\  under 
act  March  3,  1891 


Num- 
ber. 


Acres. 


3 

9 
2 


456.72 

22.39 
640.00 

640 


Comrois- 
sionrt. 


Fees. 


Total  cash  sales , 

Ori^nal  liomestead  entries 

Final  homestead  entries 

Applications  to  purchnse  coal  lands 

Amount  receivea  for  reducing  testimony  to  writ- 
ing  .' 


18 

124 

41 


1,759.11  i 

19.278.78       $727.70  $1,220.00 
6,473.24  I      246.00    


Amount. 


124.17 


Total  of  all  classes  of  entries,  and  amount 


received  therefrom. 


Salaries,  fees,  and  commissions  of  register  and 
receiver  


$571.00 

28.16 
160.00 

800.00 


1,559.16 

1. 947. 70 

246. 00 


124.17 


183       26,511.13        978.70     1,344.17  '    3.877.03 


Ex^nse  of  depositing. 
Incidental  expenses . . . 


2, 251. 51 

95.00 

688.80 


Total I 3.085.31 


PUBLIC   SURVEYS. 

By  tlie  report  of  the  surveyor-general  of  New  Mexico  I  find  that  the 
following  private  hind  claims  have  been  surveyed  in  pursuance  of  con- 
firmation by  the  Court  of  PrivatiC  Land  Claims  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1895: 

Rep.  No.  49,  Bernabe  M.  Montafio  grant. 
P.  L.  C.  docket  No.  13,  town  of  Socorro  grant. 
Rep.  No.  155,  Nicolas  Diiran  de  Chavez  grant. 
P.  L.  C.  docket  No.  140,  Juan  Jose  Lobato  grant. 
Rep.  No.  77,  Ojo  Caliente  grant. 

Contracts  have  been  awarded  for  the  survey  of  the  following  con- 
firmed private  land  claims: 

Rep.  No.  95,  Cevilleta  grant. 

Rep.  No.  11^,  Pueblo  de  Santa  Clara  grant. 

P.  L.  C.  28,  Nnentrji  Seuora  del  Rosario  San  Fernando  y  Santiago  grant. 

Rep.  No.  114,  Santa  Harl>ara  grant. 

P.  L.  C.  89,  La  Majada  grant. 

Rep.  No.  140,  Abi(|uiu  grant. 

Rep.  No.  14H.  Plaza  Blanca  grant. 

Rep.  No.  149,  Plaza  Colorada  grant. 

P.  I^.  ('.  56,  Black  Mesa  grant. 

P.  L.  C.  68,  Antonio  <le  Abeytia  grant. 

Rep.  No.  65,  Juan  de  Gabaldon  grant. 

liep.  No.  78,  Bartolome  Fernandez  grant. 

P.  L.  C.  Nos.  130  and  182,  Ojo  de  San  Jose  grant. 

The  surveys  of  11  private  land  claims  have  been  appproved  by  the 
Court  of  Private  Land  Claims,  as  follows: 

Acres. 

Rep.  No.  1 16,  Ijicero  de  Godoi  grant 61, 605 

Rep.  No.  58,  Rancho  del  Rio  Grande 91, 813 

P.  L.  C.  13,  Town  of  Socorro  ap-ant 17,  321 

Rep.       128,  Francisco  Montes  Vigil 8, 253 

P.  L.  C.  18,  Pacheco  grant 581 

Rep.  No.  158,  Cristoval  de  la  Serntf- 22, 232 
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Acres. 

Pep.  No.  102,  San  Marcos  Phcblo  grant 1, 895 

Rep.  No.  63,  Caja  del  Rio  grant 66,848 

Rep.  No.  53,  Caflada  de  los  Alamos  grant 7,116 

Bep.  No.  155,  Nicolap  Duran  de  Chavez  grant 39,837 

Rep.  No.  77,  Ojo  Caliente grant 2,244 

There  have  been  3,205  small  holding  claims  filed  in  this  office  under 
the  provisions  of  sections  16  and  17  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1891, 
amended  February  21,  1893,  for  tra<5t8  of  land  not  to  exceed  160  acres, 
717  of  which  have  been  filed  during  the  last  fiscal  year.  Two  hundred 
and  twenty  of  said  claims  (335  tracts)  have  been  surveyed,  and  contracts 
have  been  awarded  for  the  survey  of  436  of  said  small  holding  claims. 

The  public  surveys  have  been  extended  over  the  following  town- 
ships: Ts.  18  S.,  B.  21  E.;  16  S.,  Rs.  36  and  38  E.;  17  and  18  S.,  R.  35 
B.;  16  S.,  R.  15  W.;  17  S.,  R.  11  W.;  Frl.  Ts.  26,  27,  28,  29,  30,  31,  and 
32  }^.,  R.  37  E.;  32  K,  R.  36  E.;  12  K,  R.  5  E.,  and  21  N.,  K.  8  E. 

For  the  survey  of  the  third  and  fourth  standard  parallels  south,  through 
Rs.  37  and  3S;  range  line  between  Rs.  35  and  36, 36  and  37  E.,  in  T.  16 
S. ;  between  Rs.  37  and  38  E.,  in  Ts.  16, 17, 18, 19,  and  20  S.,  and  between 
Rs.  34  and  35  E.,  in  Ts.  17  and  18  S.;  township  lines  between  Ts.  18  and 
19  S.,  through  R.  21  E.;  between  Ts.  16  and  17  S.,  through  R.  38  E., 
and  between  Ts.  16  and  17, 17  and  18  S.,  through  R.  35  E. 

Seventh  standard  parallel  north,  through  R.  37E.;  township  lines 
between  Frl.  Ts.  25  and  26,  26  and  27,  27  and  28,  29  and  30,  30  and  31, 
and  31  and  32  N.,  in  R.  37  E.;  fractional  township  lines  between  Ts.  11 
and  12  X.,  in  R.  5  E. ;  range  line  between  Rs.  36  and  37  E.,  through 
Frl.  T.  32  N.,  and  between  4  and  5  E.,  through  Ts.  11  and  12  N. 

For  the  survey  of  the  exterior  boundary  lines  of  26  Navajo  Indian 
homestead  claims  in  Ts.  10  and  11  N.,  R.  3*W. 

Connecting  lines  on  west  boundary  of  Pedro  Armendaris  grant  in  T. 
13  N.,  R.  4  W. 

During  said  fiscal  year  1,032  miles  of  different  lines  have  been  run 
and  established. 

Thirty-eight  mining  claims  have  been  surveyed  and  the  survey  of  the 
same  have  been  approved  during  the  said  fiscal  year. 

There  has  been  39  mining  claims  patented  during  the  said  fiscal  year. 

TAXABLE  PROPERTY. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  the  real  and  personal  property  in  the  vari- 
ous counties  in  the  Territory  for  the  year  1 894  is  shown  by  the  following 
table  from  the  Territorial  auditor's  report. 

Aa  stated  in  my  last  report,  it  should  be  taken  into  consideration,  how- 
ever, in  connection  with  the  value  of  real  estate,  that  fully  three-fourths 
of  the  lands  of  this  Territory  held  by  private  ownership  consist  of 
unconfirmed  grants  with  imperfect  titles,  and  are  not  subject  to  taxa- 
tion until  after  the  confirmation  of  the  title,  and  therefore  a  very  large 
portion  of  this  class  of  property  has  escaped  assessment.  We  hope 
this  will  be  changed  at  an  early  date,  as  the  result  of  the  work  of  the 
Court  of  Private  Land  Claims. 
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Below  is  sabmitted  an  itemized  valuation  of  real  estate  and  live  stock 
m  the  several  counties  of  the  Territory  for  the  year  1894: 


Coanties. 


BerualiUo 

Chaves 

Colfax 

Donna  Ana — 

Eddy 

Grant 

Gaadaloiipe  . . . 

Lincoln 

Mora 

Rio  Arriba 

San  Juan 

SanUFe 

San  Miguel... 

Sierra 

Socorro 

Taog 

Valencia 


Total 


Lands. 


Acres. 


121, 047 

1, 895,  eoo 

90,638 
76,689 


1, 


77,703 


60.563 
48,005 


Valae. 


•  I 


279.525 
443, 370 
624,126 
1,671,467 


2, 


572, 290. 00 
507, 632. 00 
746, 000. 00 
529, 270.  OU 
902. 121. 70 
292, 827. 00 
640, 899. 80 
329, 807. 00 
646, 742.  00 
225, 001. 09 
258.021.11 
586,054.04 
014,925.71 
176, 466. 53 
494,978.90 
266, 405. 00 
591,467.89 


Houses  and  im- 
provements. 


No. 


Value. 


4,888,788   12,780,909.77 


$1, 286, 154. 00 

141, 295. 00 

839. 252. 00 

408, 260. 00 

302, 787. 00 

66:).  640. 00 

53, 783. 30 

247, 449. 00 

97, 945. 80 

99. 127. 65 

73, 255. 59 

780,420.12 

787,300.77 

264,161.65 

316. 243. 80 

5, 090. 00 

102, 883. 00 


5,969,048.16 


Horses. 


No. 


3,000 
8,476 
4,360 
2,146 
6,086 
7,630 
2,450 
7,176 
2,720 
2,250 
2,664 
1.287 
5,524 
3,156 
6.167 
1,500 
8,031 


Value. 


Mules. 


167,249.00 
75,209.00 
89,860.00 
44, 920. 00 

107,381.00 

160,043.00 
46,636.50 

129, 360. 00 
53,515.69 
47, 900. 89 
62,263.48 
29,158.76 

118, 809. 88 
55.458.00 
90, 688. 50 
81. 2U0. 00 
49, 957. 00 


No. 


350 
229 
250 
106 
451 
816 
127 
166 
156 
116 
74 
168 
365 
159 
331 
100 
260 


Value. 


$11,200.00 

12, 146. 00 

7,500.00 

4,240.00 

31.584.00 

10, 285. 00 

3, 136. 00 

5,860.00 

4,470.01 

4,048.54 

2.304.46 

6.646.17 

10. 683. 58 

6,426.23 

8,861.90 

5,000.00 

6,841.00 


63,623 


1,268,618.65  |  8,724 


140, 782. 88 


Upon  the  foregoing  property  the  rate  of  assessment  for  the  year  1894 
is  as  follows:  For  Territorial  purposes,  6  mills  on  the  dollar;  for  casual 
deficit  bonds,  interest,  25  mills  on  the  dollar;  for  Territorial  institutions, 
1.50  mills  on  the  dollar;  total  rate  of  7.75  mills  on  the  dollar.  To  the 
above  rate  is  added  one-half  of  a  mill  on  the  assessed  value  of  cattle. 

Value  of  lands  and  houses  and  of  certain  kinds  of  personal  property  in  the  different  oounties 

assessed  for  taxes  in  the  year  1894, 


County. 


Acres. 


Agricultural  lands. 


Pastoral  or  grazing  Unda. 


Value  of 
land. 


130, 156 
18,275 
45,485 
50,9:)8 
20,226 


Bernalillo 

Chaves 

Colfax 

Donna  Ana 

Eddy 

Grant 

Guadaloupe 

Lincoln i       7,508 

Mora 564,589 

RioArriba 7,895 

Sun  Juan 40, 079 

San  Miguel , 

Santa  Fe ' 

Sierra 2,811,623 

Socorro i       7, 816 

Taoa I 

Union 

Valencia 


•267, 

538, 

48, 

536, 

422, 

75, 

13. 

100. 

320. 

59, 

349. 

1,225, 

139, 

263. 

68, 

40, 


000.00 
755.00 
740.00 
790.00 
732.00 
490.00 
276.00 
039.00 
123.00 
601.60 
663.77 
902.00 
376.00 
304.23 
795.00 
000.00 


Value  of 
improve- 
ments. 


Total  value 
land  and  im- 
provements. 


r255, 572 
151,230 


6,521 


56, 219. 00 


265,860 
84.733 
77,655 
4,875 
66,988 
59,821 
21.  474 
86.103 

718, 918 
59,244 

226,276 
60.451 
10,000 


♦522, 
689. 

48, 
802, 
507, 
153, 

18. 
176, 
379. 

81, 
435, 
1,944. 
198, 
489, 
119, 

50, 


572.00 
985.00 
740.00 
650.  UO 
465.00 
145.00 
151.  UO 
027.00 
944.00 
084.6(1 
766.77 
820.00 
620.00 
580.23 
246.00 
000.00 


Acres,     i  Value  of  land. 


1,347,921 
46,680 
30.360 
84,613 


65,190 

180,834 

74, 173 

16,645 

1,062,483 


12,088.640.00 


419,864 


43,724 


90,043.00 


167,533 
1.697,284 


880, 

70, 

45, 

41, 

331, 

115, 

118, 

176, 

12, 

8, 103, 

121, 


382.00 
020.00 
5P1.00 
330.00 
175  00 
875.00 
744.00 
663.75 
484.08 
675.00 
040.00 


299,565.00 
704,958.16 
208,656.25 
781,976.60 
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Value  of  lands  and  houses  and  of  certain  kinds  of  personal  property t  etc. — Continued. 


County. 


Pastoral  or  grazing  lands  J 


City  or  town  lots. 


Value 
improve- 
ments. 


Bernalillo 

CbareB ! 

Colfax ' 

Donna  Ana i    $9,100.00 

Eddy 24,225.00 

Grant 103.190.00 

Gnadaloupe I    24. 340. 00 

Lincoln I    60,080.00 

Mora I    14,052.00 

Bio  Arriba 

San  Joan ' 

San  3iiguel i 


Total  valne 
land  and  im- 
provements. 


;$2, 088, 640. 00 


No. 


Value 
lots. 


Value 
bnUdings, 
improve- 
ments. 


Total  value 
lots,  build- 
ings, and  im- 
provements. 


Toll  roads. 


Miles.  Value. 


SanU 
Serra. .. 
Socorro . 

Taoa 

Union  .. 
Valencia 


•I 


25,000.00 


67,168.00 


70, 058. 50 
32,143.00 


880, 382. 00 

79, 120. 00 

60, 8U6. 00 

144. 520. 00 

355. 515. 00 

176. 055. 00 

133, 696. 00 

176,663.75 

12,484.08 

103. 675. 00 

146, 940. 00 


2,834 
2,194 


1.411 
5,381 


139 
154 
563 


366, 723. 00 
704,958.16 
278,714.75 
814,119.50 


3,231 


439 


$987,403  $735,537.00 
170,894 
147,775 


140, 076 

108,750 

9,940 

39,859 

5,601 

525 

6,710 


129,018 


300, 
'  216, 
I  199, 

431. 

1  25. 
67, 
15. 

;    6. 

;  740, 


586.00 
940.00 
693.00 
645.00 
501.00 
948.00 
984.00 
376.50 
050.00 
550.00 
746.00 


$1,722,940.00 
-   170, 894. 00 
448.  .S61. 00 
216, 940. 00 
839,  769. 00 
540,  395. 00 
11,441.00 
131, 807. 00 
31.585.00 
67, 901. 50 
21. 760. 00 
5, 550. 00 
809,764.00 


I 


132,237 
10,000 
30,222 


I  230,665.00 
!  "76*  829.' 25" 


362, 902. 00 

10,000.00 

101,051.25 


$750 


2,000 


Toll 
bridges. 

TaIa 

Ditches 

Water 
storage 
reser- 
voirs. 

Railroads— standard  gauge. 

County. 

xeie-         ur  vnuniB 

graph  Mid  for  man- 
telephone  ufactures 
lines.    1      and 
1   mines. 

Ditches 
for  irri- 
gation. 

Value 
with  roll- 
ing  stock. 

Value 
buildings, 

tools, 
machinery. 

Total  valne 
track,  roll- 
ing stock, 
buildings. 

Bf^malillo  .  r  r . . . 

$4, 219. 00 

1 

1 

$31,000 

$891,510 

$104,486.00 

$996,945.00 

Cha.vtm  .  -,-,,-   -  - 

J     

CoUax 

6,500.00  1    Aift  000 

530.900.00 

Tkn^n*  Ana. ..... 

7,766.80 
7, 104. 00 

1,286,175 

22,029.20 

1, 258. 804. 20 

ZdAr i 

Grant -,    -tt 

8, 175. 00 

1, 086. 549. 00 

(Tnada]<Hm<i 

Lincoln  ^ -.- ^  T '-- 

Mora 

1,960.00 
8,007.50 

266,805 

8,615.00 

275, 420. 00 

Bio  Arriba K 

150 

Sai»  Juan ' 

San  Mimiftl... 

1,840.00 
3,560.00 
2,089.30 

•••••••••■ 

'$266,'035 

218,200 

10,000 

2,0(M> 

098, 780. 00 

Santa  Fe ! 

400,990 

21,575.00 

481. 566. 00 

Silfirra  ...r  1 

365. 640. 80 

752,660 

42, 070. 00 

794. 630. 00 

Xaoi....... 

$1,500 

1,175.00 
4,220.00 

400 

XTnfoo  ,  1  r ,  -  -  -  -  T  - 

660.000.00 

VatonciA 

i 

1 

Sallroads— narrow  gauge. 


Cbanty. 


Value 
withroU- 
ing  stock. 


Value 
bnUd- 
ings, 
tools,  etc. 


BenaJillo. 
Chares  ... 
Colftac.... 


J«y 

tant 

^aadaloiqie 


team 


^: 


$280,000 


9ft,  620 


122,200 


ToUl 
valae 
track, 
rolling 
stock, 
buildings. 


$20,886 


6,100 


12,900 


Mines. 


Value 
surface 
improve- 
ments. 


$79,970 


800,885 


104,620 


136,100 


$15,600.00 


67,486.00 
29,'268.'6o' 


106,856.00 

1,503.70 

44,155.00 


Value 

net 

product. 


Saw  and 

flouring 

mills, 

steam  or 

water 

power. 


Notes, 
book  ac- 
counts, 
etc. 


$13,000 


$18,200.00 


1,995.00 


1,886.05 
23,840.00 


80,000 
9,000 


$14,560 
32,801 


6,000 
80, 611 


21,270 
7,050 

28,300 
160 

10,802 

6,715 

800 

8,866 

9,250 

12,650 


2.842 
26,321 
11, 612 
1,200 
4,906 
82,830 
21,386 


4,026 
29,661 
16,960 


Steam 

en- 
gines. 


$57,000 

1,000 

600 

12,908 


6,275 
"i7,'i96 


100 
11,836 


7,760 


135 


5G94NMEX- 
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Value  of  lands  and  houses  and  of  certain  kinds  of  personal  property ,  etc, — Continued. 


County. 


Bernalillo... 

Chayes 

Colfax 

Donna  Ana . 

Eddy 

Grant 

Gaadaloupe. 

Lincoln 

Mora 

Bio  Arriba.. 
San  Jnan  ... 
San  Miffnel . 

Santa  ^ 

Sierra 

Socorro  

Taos 

Union 

Valencia  — 


County. 


Bernalillo... 

Chavea 

Colfax 

Donna  Ana. 

Eddy 

Grant 

Guadaloape. 

Lincoln 

Mora 

Bio  Arriba. . 
San  Juan... 
San  MJguel. 
Santa  ^.... 

Sierra 

Socorro 

Taoa 

Union 

Valencia 


Hor8€». 


Males. 


No. 


3,679 
3,630 
1,984 
5,945 
5,876 
1,599 
7,463 
2,223 
2,104 
2,752 
4,053 
1,805 
3,403 
5,108 


2,210 
2.652 


Value.    No.    Value.      Ko, 


$10, 970 
74,511 
79,500 
38,640 
87, 185 

114,509 
28,440 

115, 093 
43. 315 
88,446 
57,  802 
87, 798 
28,144 
60,456 
96,639 
10.000 
14,282 
45, 412 


Cattle. 


394 
150 

97 
467 
229 

96 
197 
130 

95 

69 
280 
151 
167 
322 

"so" 

212 


$4,542 
16,  305 
7,500 
3,520 
2.^794 
6, 820 
2,318 
7,008 
3,740 
2. 539 
2.048 
6,406 
4,597 
5,316 
8,440 
2,000 
2,064 
4,915 


77,233 

29,500 

22,648 

28.  192 

119. 192 

12, 912 

84,711 

6,626 

3.440 

4,326 

23,988 

2. 553 

29,526 

73,554 


Yalue. 


87.531 
13,054 


$38,145.00 

466, 574. 00 

192, 417. 00 

177, 180. 00 

146,417.00 

655, 555. 00 

77,415.00 

692, 979. 00 

47, 703. 00 

27,076.00 

37,116.00 

164, 528. 00 

19,681.00 

202, 966. 70 

402, 556. 00 

5,000.00 

249, 988. 00 

90.819.00 


Sheep. 


No. 


74, 478 
72,000 
10,684 
58.600 
18  561 

155,650 
60,496 
56,576 
99,255 
17,049 

186, 115 

46,443 

6,076 

41,913 


269,798 
190,824 


Value. 


$48,060.00 
74, 478. 00 
51.000.00 
11, 674. 00 
61. 183. 00 
17,400.00 

142,051.00 
S8.383.00 
44,910.00 
75, 589. 50 
12,751.50 

143, 348. 00 

32, 470. 00 

6, 181. 00 

84,027.00 

10, 000. 00 

222, 169. 00 

157,026.00 


Goats. 


Swine. 


No. 


140 
2,210 
1,243 
3,526 

10.656 
2,258 

18, 143 
4,104 
2,667 
935 
8,940 
8,104 
8,980 
8,394 


001 
1,256 


Value.       No. 


Burros. 


$060.00 

107. 00 

1, 206. 00 

1, 465. 00 

3, 160. 00 

7, 455. 00 

1,  223. 00 

20, 862. 00 

2, 899. 00 

1,580.00 

480.00 

6, 080. 00 

1,665.00 

12,903.60 

5, 702. 00 

2,000.00 

512.25 

780.00 


807 
450 
146 
953 
519 
44 
672 
585 
219 
657 
338 
144 
248 
222 


Value. 


No. 


Value. 


Carriages,  wag- 
ons, and  vehiciea 
of  all  kinds. 


No. 


142 
151 


$670.00 

915.00 

141 

1,680.00 

160 

260.00 

52 

8,068.00 

61 

1,396.00 

89 

104.00 

523 

1, 164. 00 

170 

981.00 

166 

404.00 

299 

1, 700. 60 

76 

769.00 

664 

370.00 

390 

780.60 

151 

782.00 

272 

600.00 

424.00 

465 

834.00 

350 

$1, 150. 00 

1. 049. 00 

1, 000. 00 

335.00 

440.00 

494. 00 

1,728.00 

733.00 

375.00 

1,200.60 

241.00 

2,021.00 

1, 198. 00 

804.90 

1, 514. 00 

1,000.00 

1, 366. 00 

953.00 


383 
577 
842 
533 
736 
412 
600 
689 
613 
511 
1,158 
589 
877 
857 


283 
761 


Value. 


$13, 768 
11,711 
14,460 
10, 130 
15,694 
21,817 
7,627 
15,028 
12, 833 
10,133 
10,943 
24,296 
18,488 
10,  781 
22,239 
3,000 
5,783 
15,194 


County. 


Sewing 
machines. 


No. 


142 


47 
163 
261 
109 
260 


Bernalillo 

Chaves 

Colfax 

Donna  Ana 

Eddy 

Grant 

Giiadaloupe 

Lincoln 

Mora !    244 

RioArriba 192 

San  Juan I 

San  Miguel I    493 

Santa  Fe I    366 

Sierra ' 

Socorro 348 

Taos 150 

Union 

Valencia !    273 


Value. 


Saddles 

and 
harness. 


$746.00 
2, 381. 00 


610.00 
2. 250. 00 
3. 193. 00 
1,383.00 
8, 681. 00 
3, 061. 00 
2,663.50 
2, 462. 00 
5,882.00 
4, 933. 00 
2,225.40 
4,438.00 
3, 000. 00 
1, 400. 00 
4,061.00 


$3. 080. 00 
4, 223. 00 
5,910.00 
260.00 
6.279.00 
6.291.00 
2,611.00 
6.069.00 
4, 719. 00 
5,378.00 
6,463.00 
7, 268. 00 
5,133.00 
4, 805. 30 
7, 097. 00 
6,000.00 
2,710.00 
6,002.00 


Merchan- 
dise. 


$488, 950 
48.206 

212.660 
76,600 
82, 139 

250,645 
8,930 
53, 162 
54,  714 
32, 887 
11. 337 

267, 452 

158, 023 
77, 370 

132,502 
40,000 
42,  596 
47, 337 


CapiUl 
in  manu- 
factures. 


$16,400 


7,100 
860 


900 


150 


Farming 
imple- . 
ments. 


260 
1,205 


21, 870 
'""360 


$2,465.00 
3,909.00 
8, 500. 00 
8,800.00 

10, 849. 00 
3,030.00 
1.019.00 
5,114.00 
8, 156. 00 
2. 984. 50 
6, 676. 00 
5,469.00 
1, 963. 00 
1,093.75 
5,046.00 
1,000.00 
478.00 
3,891.00 


Fixtures 

of 
saloons, 

offices, 

and  other 

business 

places. 

$5,775 
3,230 


400 

4,684 

16,820 

105 
3,756 
1,107 


885 

0,105 

10,035 


6,484 
500 

8,970 
979 
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Value  of  lands  and  houses  and  of  certain  hinds  of  personal  property,  etc, — Continued. 


County. 


Money. 


Bonds, 
Tfarranta, 
I       and 
;  coupons. 


Book*— 
TVatohea     law,  medi 


and 
dooksT 


>  Gold 

cal,  and      Jewelr}'.     -J^l, 
miacellane-  •  ^^^ 


out). 


Bernalillo.. 

Charea 

Colfax , 

Donna  Ana. . 

Kddv 

Grant , 

Gnadalonpe. 
Lincoln  . . . . . 

Mora 

Kio  Arriba.. 
San  Juan — 
San  Miguel  . 
Santa  ye.... 

Sierra 

Socorro , 

Taoa 

Union 

Valencia  . . . , 


$44,995. 

9,958. 

20,000. 

SOU. 

26,633. 

7,830. 

500. 

10.292. 

8,681. 

6.650. 

4,933. 
14, 748. 
11,936. 
22,898. 

1.160. 

4.000. 

4,  K12. 

4, 315. 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
OO 
00 
00 
00 
00 
68 
00 
00 
00 
00 


$2,500.00 


$600.00  I 


100.00 


44.00 

14. 450. 00 

1,966.00 

2, 106. 59 


1, 640. 00 
3, 857. 00 
3,888.00 
349.00 
3.054.00 
1,209.00 


1,006.25 
4,400.00 
5, 029. 00 
4, 055. 60 
2,060.00 
500.00 


2, 200. 00         1, 287. 00 


$5,450.00 

1, 610. 00 

1,250.00 

60U.00 

2,285.00 

8, 031. 00 

5.00 

2,821.00 

318.0U 

261.00 

2:i2.  W) 

7,406.00 

14, 995. 00 

2,066.50 

2,943.00 

500.00 

1,  525.  00 

297.00 


$9,834.00 

472.00 
3,000.00 
1, 250. 00 

649.00 
4, 310. 00 

100.00 
1,802.00 

812.00 

1, 503. 50 

30.00 

6, 022. 00 

4,  285. 00 


$2,515 

2,804 

1,200 

260 

245 


40 


2,777.00 

"286.66" 
2. 022. 00 


5 
2,000 


565 


Musical 

instru* 

ments. 


$9, 018. 00 

14. 590. 00 

5.200.00 

3,680.00 

5, 173. 00 

0,650.00 

544.00 

2,445.00 

994.00 


1,400.50 
7,704.00 
5, 741. 00 
3,  815. 10 
3, 032. 00 
2.000.00 
1,240.00 
1,244.00 


County. 


Household 
furniture. 


Shares  of 
stock  in 

baukn  and 
corpora- 
tions. 


Wheat. 


Oato. 


Barley. 


Bush- 
els. 


Value. 


Bash- 
els. 


Value. 


Bush- 
els. 


Bemalitto  . . 

Charee 

O^fax 

Donna  Ana. . 

Eddy 

Grant 

Gnadaloupe . 

Lincoln 

Mora 

Bio  Arriba. 
San  Joan — 
San  Miguel. 
SantaFe... 

Saerra 

Socorro..  •.• 

Taoa 

TTnion 

Valencia  ... 


$12, 224. 00 
25,000.00 


50. 250. 00 
120,771.00 


30,000.00 


$126, 650. 00 

45,7»).00      'si,' 880. 66' 

8,900.00 
27, 863. 00 
54. 240. 00 

7,882.00 
33, 950.  00 
13.920.00 
13,268.50 
10. 335. 00 
74,059.00 
57, 136. 00 
21,456.00 
30,820.00 
10,000.00 
13. 452. 00 
16,712.00 


I 


10,025.00 

160, 000. 00 

131,048.00 

21, 067. 62 

40.000.00 

5,000.00 


20 
1,100 


$20 

845 

10 


M.OO 


103 
750 


1,000 


18 


500 

5,000 

80 


$30 

375 

1,512 

15 


200 


100 
5 


20 
1,000 


800 


Value. 


Com. 


Bush- 
els. 


$60 


200 


60 


900 
400 


500 


210 


178 


County. 


Bernalillo.. 

CbaToa 

Colfax 

Donna  Ana.. 

Eddy 

Grant 

Gnadaloupe 

Lincoln 

Mora 

Bio  Arriba.. 
San  Jaan — 
^San  Miguel. 
Santa  Pe... 
SievTa  ....... 

Hooorro 

Taos 

Fnlon 

Valencia  — 


(^om. 


Value. 


Hay  and  alfalfa. 


Tons.    Valae. 


$860  I    1,096  !  $5,503 


WooL 


Pounds.,  Value. 


Lumber. 


Feet. 


Value. 


CoaL 


Tons.     Value. 


$150 


50  I 
405  * 
45 

098  ' 
5,500  I 
10  I 
20 

-82-; 

35 

25 

25 

1,500 

""if 


108 


186 

331 

10 


167  : 
15 


25 


437 

1,221 

434 

1,490 

1, 218 

105 

250 

328 

40 

1,071 

450 

5,000 

'132 


2,000 


16,000 
3,000 


1,300 


$60 

95 

900 

277 

800 

320 

60 

90 

1,124 


600.000 


26,000 

30,000 

453,000 


2.600 

12,000 

48, 740 

25 

282 

150 

5,230 


$8 


110 


30,000 

ii*666 


1,305 
380 


.1. 


5,300 


362 


12,880 


1,525 
3,701 

"iis 


20 

"i' 


4,300 


U5 
"'12 


20 
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Value  of  lands  and  housei  and  of  certain  kinds  of  personal  property,  etc. — Continued. 


Coanty. 


BenaliUo  . . 

Chaves 

Colfax 

Donna  Ana. 

Eddy 

Grant  

Gaadalonpe 

Lincoln 

Mora 

lUoArriha.. 
San  Juan... 
SanMignel. 

Santa  Fe 

Sierra 

Socorro 

Taoe 

Union 

Valencia  . . . 


Total. 


Black- 
smiths* 
and  car- 
penters' 
tools,  etc. 


Other 
property 

not 
described. 


Honey  bees. 


No.  of 
hives. 


$3,210 


1,160 
1,408 
3,365 

274 
2,170 

309 
4,819 

897 
1,835 
2,977 
(J.278 
1,082 
1,455 

294 

277 


$2. 600. 00 

7,  225. 00 

2, 840. 00 

14, 003. 00 

225.  711. 00 

800.00 

28, 381. 00 

176.00 

3, 768. 00 

762.00 

9,567.00 

1. 433. 00 

9, 125. 50 

23,238.00 


9, 322. 75 
340.00 


614 
165 


Valae. 


2, 177. 60 

9, 270. 00 

336.00 


Total 

asseHsed 

valae. 


$634.00 


2, 160. 00 
825.00 


$6,093, 
'  1.671, 

2,902, 
I  2,755, 

1,549, 
I  3,677, 
I      705, 

1,583, 

i  1,101, 
860, 
656, 
5, 232, 
2, 436. 
1,427. 
2.730, 
1, 157, 
1,550, 
2, 127, 


569.64 
008.00 
670.00 
285.00 
775.00 
835.00 
724.00 
840.00 
474.00 

3;u.oo 

799.85 
305.00 
457.00 
162.81 
110.00 
210. 16 
338.00 
723. 49 


,141,128,620.95 


Exemptions 
of  all  kinds. 


$254, 
39. 

157. 

119, 
54, 
97, 
46, 
95, 

114. 
95, 

141, 

218. 

182, 
73. 

176, 
82, 
44, 
46, 


400.00 
231.00 
400.00 
000.00 
000.00 
600.00 
600.00 
800.00 
150.00 
575.90 
578.76 
200.00 
000.00 
242.42 
900.00 
020.00 
400.00 
022.14 


2,038,119.31 


Balance 

subject  to 

tax. 


16.739, 

1,631, 

2,745, 

2.636, 

1,495, 

3,580, 

659, 

1,488, 

987, 

773, 

515, 

5, 014, 

2,254. 

1, 363, 

2,553. 

1,075. 

1,505, 

2.081. 


169.64 
777.00 
270.00 
285.00 
775.00 
235.00 
124.00 
040.00 
324.00 
759.00 
221. 10 
105.00 
457.00 
920.30 
210.00 
190.16 
938.00 
701.36 


39,000,501.74 


SUMMARY. 

Total  assessed  valne  of  all  kinds  of  property $41,128,620.05 

Peduct  exemptions  to  heads  of  families  and  redactions  on  valaes  made  by  boards  of 
ooanty  commissioners  and  Territorial  board  of  equalization 2, 038, 119. 81 

Balanceof  property  valuation  subject  to  tax 39,090,501.04 

Assessment  of  property  for  taxes  in  the  year  1894  in  ihe  various  counties  and  the  arith- 

metioal  product  of  taxes  for  the  forty-sixth  fiscal  year. 


County. 


Bernalillo... 

Chaves  

Colfax 

Donna  Ana . 

Eddy 

Grant 

Guadaloupe. 

Lincoln 

Mora 

Rio  Arriba.. 
San  Juan  . . . 
San  Miffuel. 
SanUFe.... 

Sierra 

Socorro  

Taos 

Union 

Valencia.... 


Total  assessed 
value. 

Territorial 

purposes, 

iorty-sixth 

fiscal  year. 

Casual 

deficit,  bond 

interest. 

Territorial 

institu- 
tions, forty- 
sixth  fiscal 
year. 

1 

Cattle 
indemnity. 

Totala. 

$6,789,169.64 

$33,683.61 

$1,657.63 

$9,930.36 

$18.00 

$51, 838.  OS 

1,631,777.00 

9, 768. 61 

406.82 

2,439.68 

233.03 

12, 838. 14 

2, 745, 270. 00 

16, 471. 62 

686.32 

4,117.91 

96.21 

21,872.06 

2,636,285.00 

15, 817. 68 

1, 186. 62 

3.954.48 

86.60 

21,947.87 

1,495,775.00 

8,975.14 

383.70 

2, 246. 75 

73.49 

11,678.08 

3, 680, 235. 00 

21,481.41 

895.05 

6,370.85 

327.77 

28,074.68 

659, 124. 00 

3, 954. 74 

164.78 

988.68 

88.70 

6.146.90 

1,488,040.00 

8,928.12 

372.09 

2, 232. 30 

296.77 

11, 829. 28 

967,324.00 

6,923.94 

246.83 

1,480.99 

24.49 

7,676.25 

773,759.00 

4, 642. 55 

103.44 

1, 160. 64 

18.66 

6,010.29 

515,221.10 

3, 091. 32 

128.80 

772.83 

76.60 

4,060.55 

5, 014, 105. 00 

29,996.35 

1,244.99 

7. 501. 02 

82.00 

38,824.36 

2, 254. 457. 00 

13,626.74 

563.61 

3, 381. 68 

7.70 

17,479.78 

1,853,920.39 

8,123.52 

338.48 

2,030.88 

101.48 

10, 694. 36 

2,553,210.00 

15, 294. 63 

653. 86 

3, 835. 69 

247. 77 

20, 031. 05 

1, 075, 199. 16 

6,440.76 

268.73 

1, 610. 37 

85.24 

8,405.10 

1, 505, 938. 00 

9, 035. 62 

376.48 

2.258.88 

876.48 

12,047.46 

2, 081. 701. 36 

12, 400. 13 

520.75 

3,122.79 

88.81 

16. 172. 48 

39,090,501.64 

283.683.61 

10,288.98 

68,435.28 

2,227.60 

304, 636. 56 
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REPORT   OF   THE    GOVERNOR   OF   NEW   MEXICO. 


Becei2)t8  in  the  Territorial  treasury  from  sheriffs  and  other  collecting  officers,  etc, — Cont'd. 

DISTRIBUTION. 

liicenses $6,301.09 

Peni tentiary  interest  fund  652. 87 

Capitol  interest 424.08 

Capitol  contingent  interest 122. 66 

Current  expense  interest  ftind 285. 17 

Provisional  indebtedness  interest  fund 370. 18 

Asyhiin  bond  interest  I'und 40. 91 

Sinking  fund  redemption  of  outstanding  warrants 1,978.83 

Penitentiary  current  expense  fund 6,829.00 

Salary  fond 6,737.59 

Court  fond 13.39 

Misoellaneons  fund 7fl0.08 

Compensation  of  assessors  fund 202. 39 

Transportation  of  convicts  fund 68. 75 

Territorial  institutions,  forty- fourth  fiscal  year: 

University  of  New  Mexico 397.78 

Agricultural  College 198.93 

New  Mexico  School  of  Mines 198.93 

New  Mexico  Insane  Asylum 196.  93 

Cattle  indemnity  fund 5,367.62 

World's  Fair 84.32 

Court  fund  for  counties 1, 509. 81 

School  fund 405.00 

Territorial  purposes,  forty-fifth  fiscal  year 83,078.16 

Special  deficit,  forty-fourth  fiscal  year 31,241.78 

Normal  schools  ( from  levy) 5, 544. 18 

Normal  institutes '. 1, 1 45. 07 

Branch  agricnltunil  exi>eriment  stations 3, 062. 63 

Casual  deficit  bond  interest 3,503.40 

Territorial  institution^,  forty-fifth  fiscal  year: 

University  of  New  Mexico 6,947.42 

Agricultnral  College 6,6S8.64 

New  Mexico  Soho<n  of  Mines 2,779.00 

New  Mexico  Insane  Asylum 2, 779. 00 

Normal  schools  (ft^m  institutions) 6,557.98 

Territorial  purposes,  forty-fifth  fiscal  year 748.89 

Territorial  institutions,  roriy -sixth  fiscal  year 167.13 

Total 186,281.06 
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24       REPORT  OF  THE  GOVERNOR  OF  NEW  MEXICO. 

The  following  statement,  as  per  request  of  the  governor  of  New  Mex- 
ico in  letter  of  July  21, 1895,  shows  the  collections  and  expenditures  of 
the  Territorial  treasurer  from  March  3, 1895,  to  July  25, 1895,  with  cash 
balance  remaining  in  hands  of  the  treasurer: 

Cash  on  hand  as  per  last  report $142, 536. 40 

Taxes  paid  by  collectors 257,059.39 

Fees  paid  by  the  district  clerks 7,217.83 

Paid  by  the  secretary  of  the  cattle  sanitary  board 9, 384. 77 

Interest  on  deposits  from  depository  banks 3,0(6. 07 

Paid  by  superintendent  New  Mexico  penitentiary 9, 710. 40 

Paid  by  Territorial  auditor,  insurance  licenses 810. 00 

Paid  by  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company 61.08 

Paid  by  S.  Alexander  (repayment) 19. 00 

W.  £.  Dame,  ex-speaker  bouse  of  representatives  (repayment) 76. 00 

George  Curry,  ex-president  of  council  (repayment) 234. 00 

430,113.94 
Paid  warrants,  coupons,  etc 314, 311. 26 

Cash  on  hand 115,802.68 

The  following  is  shown  by  the  tax  roll  to  be  the  arithmetical  product 
of  taxes  for  the  above  purposes : 

Territorial  purposes $233,633.61 

Casual  deflcit,  bonds,  interest 10, 288. 98 

Territorial  institutions 58,436.28 

Cattle  indemnity 2,227.69 

Total 304, 636. 56 

The  following  are  the  four  quarterly  reports  from  the  auditor  of  pub- 
lic accounts  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  in  detail,  with  statement  of 
the  receipts  and  expenditures  during  the  third  and  fourth  quarters 
of  the  forty-fifth  fiscal  year,  beginning  August  31,  1894,  and  ending 
August  31,  1895 : 

Quarterly  report  of  the  auditor  of  public  accounts  of  the  Territory  of  Xew  Mexico^  giving 
a  detailed  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  during  the  third  quarter  of  thefortg^ 
fifth  fiscal  year  f  ending  December  i,  1894, 

RECRIPTS. 

Jacobo  Yrisarri,  sheriff  Bernalillo  County $5,396.69 

W.  M.  Atkinson,  sheriff  Chaves  County 1,382.02 

O.  W.  McCuiston,  sheriff  Colfax  County 7,673.51 

Martin  Lobman,  sheriff  Donna  Ana  County 4,788.86 

David  L.  Kemp,  sheriff  Eddv  County 1,149.59 

A.  B.  Laird,  sheriff  Grant  County 5,859.29 

Carlos  CasauB,  sheriff'  Gnadalonpe  County 202.63 

George  Curry,  sheriff  Lincoln  County 1,940.84 

Vincente  Mares,  sheriff  Mora  County 1,610.74 

F.C.  Chavez,  sheriff  Rio  Arriba  County 2,42L97 

W.  F.  Burns  (estate  of),  Rio  Arriba  County 33.84 

A.  £.  Dustin,  sheriff  San  Juan  County 550.03 

W.  P.  Cunningham,  sheriff  Santa  Fe  County 3,193.16 

Lorenzo  Lopez,  sheriff  San  Miguel  County 7,530.44 

8.  W.  Sanders,  sheriff  Sierra  County 532.54 

Leopoldo  Contreras,  sheriff  Socorro  County 5, 182.73 

Cesario  Garcia,  sheriff  Taos  County 1,556.13 

Solomon  Luna,  sheriff  Valencia  Connty 1,066.30 

QeoTge  L.  Wyllys,  first  judicial  district  clerk 112. 10 

O.  N.  Marron,  second  judicial  district  clerk 312.50 

L.  W.  Lenoir,  third  judicial  district  clerk 125.30 

Felix  Martinez,  fourth  Judicial  district  clerk 361. 90 

J.  W.  Garner,  fifth  judicial  district  clerk 330.  do 

Edward  L.  Bartlett,  solicitor-general  for  New  Mexico 1, 885. 20 

£.  U.  Bergmann,  superintendent  New  Mexico  penitentiary 4, 377. 60 

G.  L.  BrooKs,  secretary  cattle  sanitary  board 1,983.38 

8.  Alexander  (repayment) 19,00 

Total 61, 578. 64 
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Qumierly  report  of  ike  auditor  of  public  accounts  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  giving 
a  detailed  statement  of  ike  receipts  and  expendilures,  etc, — Continued. 

ABSTRACT  OF  KECEIPTS  AND  EXPEl^DITURKS  DURING  THE  QUARTER. 


Lioenoe  fund 

Peniteniiary  interest  fund 

Cftpitol  interest  fond 

Capitol oontinicent  interest  fand 

Cmreiit  expense  interest  fund 

ProTisionaf  indebtedness  interest  fund 

AaTlum  bond  interest  fond 

Sinking  fund  redemption  of  outstanding  warrants 

Penitentiarj  current  expense  fund 

Salary  fona. 

Court  fund 

MisoellaneouB  fund 

Compensation  of  assessors  fund 

Transportat ton  of  convicts  funds 

Territorial  institutions.  forty*fourtb  fiscal  year : 

University  of  New  Mexico 

Agricultural  College 

New  Mexico  isohod  of  Mines 

New  Mexico  Insane  Asyl um 

Cattle  indemnity 

World^sFair 

Court  f  nd  for  counties 

Territorial  purposes,  furty-flfth  fiscal  year 

Speeial  deficit,  fort^'-fouith  fiscal  year 

Normal  schools  (firom  levy) 

Normal  institutes 

Branch  asrionltnral  experiment  stationa 

Caso al  d <^cit  bond  int erest 

Territorial  institutions,  forty-fifth  fiscal  year: 

University  of  New  Mexico 

Agricultural  College 

New  Mexico  School  of  Mines 

New  Mexico  Insane  Asylum 

Normal  sch'fol  (from  institutions) 

Terzttorjal  nurposca,  forty  sixth  fiscal  year 

Territorial  institations,  forty -sixth  fiscal  year 

School  fund 

General  fund,  warrants  issued  to  pay  accounts  prior  to  March  4, 18ft9. 


Total 


$1,320.77 

298.09 

43.51 

8.61 

25.91 

42.46 

3.13 

1,667.17 

6,289.22 

1,279.44 

.68 

56.67 

10.26 

8.47 


82. 

16. 

16. 

16. 

2,157. 

4. 

84. 

26,474. 

10,021. 

1,844. 

869. 

739. 

1, 143. 

2,229. 
•2, 376. 

891. 

891. 
1,783. 

748. 

187. 


55 
33 
33 
33 
09 
33 
60 
92 
62 
82 
43 
40 
41 

66 
28 
91 
91 
81 
39 
18 


Expendi- 
tures. 


$90.00 


52.01 

13,256.06 

9.393.82 

281.06 

10,050.08 

8,299.68 

923.95 

563.81 


21.97 
4, 000. 00 


6,539.86 


4,236.69 

i'oia.'oi 


27.60 
191.39 


61.578.64    58,934.31 


Fourth  quarter  of  the  forty-fifth  fiscal  year,  ending  March  f,  1895. 

RECEIPTS. 

Jacobo  Yrinarri,  sheriff  Bernalillo  County $16, 886. 15 

Alejandro  Sandoval,  collector  Bernalillo  County 1, 317. 05 

W.M.  Atkinson,  sheriff  Chaves  County 6,781.11 

C.  C.  Perry,  sheriff  Chaves  County 483.58 

O.  W.  McCuiston,  sheriff  Colfax  County 13,665.95 

Martin  LiOhman,  sheriff  Donna  Ana  County 11, 261.31 

Jacob  Schaublin,  collector  Donna  Ana  County 270. 65 

J.  D.  Walker,  sheriff  Eddy  County 2,641.33 

A.  B. Laird, sheriff  Grant  County 12,165.03 

Carlos  Casaus,  sheriff  Guadaloupe  County 873.30 

Soman  Casaus,  sheriff  Guadaloupe  County 277.26 

Geori^e  Curry,  sheriff  Lincoln  County 3,391.40 

George  Sena,  sheriff  Lincoln  County 343.62 

Tieente  Mares,  sheriff  Mora(-ounty 4,475.95 

F.C- Chaves,  sheriff  Rio  Arriba  County 2,477.48 

i.  E.  Dustin,  sheriff  San  Juan  County 1,366.83 

mUiam  P. Cunningham. sheriff  Santa  Fe  Couuty 1,466.97 

S^omon  Spiegel  berg,  collector  Santa  Fe  County 522. 39 

Lorenzo  Lopez,  sheriff  San  Miguel  County 524.46 

Carlos  Gabaldon,  collector  San  Miguel  County 716.90 

8. W. Sanders, sheriff  SierraCounty 2,658.27 

Max  Kahler, sheriff  SierraCounty 363.55 

lieopoldo  Contreras,  sheriff  Socorro  County 10,756.38 

Micnael  Cooney,  collector  Socorro  County 413.39 
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Luis  F.  Garcia,  sheriff  Union  County $3,389.84 

Solomon  Lnna,  collector  Valencia  County 1,  747.32 

Demetrio  Perez,  Territorial  auditor 495. 00 

George  L.  Willys,  clerk  first  judicial  district  court 379. 20 

O.  N.  Marron,  clerk  second  judicial  district  court 302. 65 

L.  W.  Lenoir,  clerk  third  judicial  district  court 195. 45 

Felix  Martinez,  clerk  fonrth  j ndicial  district  court 304. 45 

J.  W.  Gamier,  clerk  fifth  judicial  district  court 350.05 

£.  H.  Bernnann,  superintendent  New  Mexico  Penitentiary 1,  256. 05 

G.  L.  Brooks,  secretary  cattle  sanitary  board 2, 696. 34 

Total .' 107,216.66 

ABSTRACT  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  DURING  THE  QUARTER. 


Receipts.  |   ^^^S^^' 


Licenses 

Penitentiary  interest  fund 

Capitol  interest  fund 

Capitol  contingent  interest  fund 

Current  exnense  interest  fund 

Provisional  indebtedness  interest  fund 

Sinking  fund  i*edemption  of  oatstandiug  warrants 

Insane  asylum  bond  in terest 

Penitentiary  current  expense  fund 

Salary  fund  

Supreme  court  fund 

Miscellaneous  fund 

Coro])enBation  of  assessor's  fund 

Tran8i)ort'ation  of  conWcts  fund 

Territorial  institutions,  fortj'-fourth  fiscal  year,  viz: 

University  of  New  Mexico 

Agricultural  CoUege 

New  Mexico  SohooT  of  Mines 

New  Mexico  Insane  Asj'lum 

Cattle  indemnity  fund 

Court  fun d  for  coun ties 

Territorial  pur]>oses,  forty-fifth  fiscal  year 

Special  deficit,  forty-fourth  fiscal  year 

ITonualschooN 

N'ormal  institutes 

Branch  agricalturarex])eriment  stations 

Casual  deficit  bond  interest 

Territorial  institutions,  forty-fifth  fiscid  year 

Ten-itorial  purposes,  forty -sixth  fiscal  year 

Territorial  institutions,  forty -sixth  fiscal  year 

School  fund 

General  fund,  warrants  drawn  to  pay  accounts  prior  to  March  4, 1889. 


$2,300.72 

680.80 

26.58 

8.27 

16.50 

22.93 

11.45 

1.41 

1, 256. 05 

1,531.80 

50.34 

153.48 

25.16 

25.16 

3, 529. 33 

146. 93 

9, 267. 37 

3.446.73 

622. 02 

147. 01 

257. 87 

3,109.21 

2, 712. 60 

61.714.19 

15, 657. 75 

495.00 


tures. 


$1, 071. 60 


1.58 


6,786.41 

9, 241. 44 

32.05 

9,284.21 

563.60 

790.10 

6, 113. 55 
4, 940. 00 
1,080.00 
7,000.00 


20,399.74 
850.00 


700.00 


1,698.55 


Total 1  107,216.66 


937.35 
3, 121. 47 

75, 521. 65 


NoTE.--The  following  appropriations  made  by  the  thirty-first  legislative  assembly  were  paid  fvom 
the  following  funds,  ana  tue  amounts  are  included  in  the  column  of  expenditures  above,  to  wit: 

From  Territorial  purirases.  forty-sixth  fiscal  year: 

Special  appropriation  for  printing  bills  and  reports  in  Spanish |l,  698. 55 

From  speciaideficit,  forty-fourth  fiscal  year: 

Pay  of  employees,  thirty -first  legislative  assembly 6. 952.  00 

Pay  of  contingent  expenses,  thirty -first  legislative  assembly 12, 500. 00 

Special  appropriations ^ 447. 74 

From  general  funa : 

Appropriation  for  purchase  of  laws  for  thirty-first  legislative  assembly 160. 00 

Total 21, 758. 2tf 
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Fir$i  quarter  of  the  forty-sixth  fiscal  year,  ending  June  1, 1895, 

RECEIPTS. 

Al^andro  Sandoval,  collector  Bernalillo  Connty $1, 338. 61 

C.  C.  Perry,  shoritf  Chaves  Coanty 18.41 

Hngh  Smith,  collector  Colfax  Codnty 5,494.46 

J.  D.  Walker,  sheriff  Eddy  County 345.43 

A.  B.  Laird,  collector  Grant  County 627.65 

Roman  Casus,  sheriff  Gnadaloupe  Connty 30. 51 

George  Sena,  sheriff  Lincoln  Connty.. 414.11 

Juan  B.Martinez,  collector  Mora  County 64.33 

Vicente  Mares,  ex-sheriff  Mora  Connty 31.72 

Martin  Lopez, collector  Rio  Arriba  County 139.27 

A.  E.  Dn»tin,  ex-sheriff  San  Juan  County 126.28 

Solomon  Spiegel  berg,  collector  Santa  Fe  County 293. 77 

Carlos  Gabaldon,  collector  San  Miguel  County 594. 64 

Lorenzo  Lopez,  ex-sheriff  San  Miguel  County 11, 919. 20 

Max  Kahler,  sheriff  Sierra  County 212.44 

S.  W.Sanders,  ex-sheriff  Sierra  County 758.13 

M.Cooney,  collector  Socorro  County 841.99 

C.Garcia*  sheriff  Taos  County 1,034.8S 

V.  Overby,  sheriff  Union  County 53.85 

Luis  F.Garcia,  ex-sheriff  Union  County 422.62 

Solomon  Luna,  collector  Valencia  County 86. 90 

Pullman  Palace  Car  Company 61. 08 

Karcelino  Garcia,  Territorial  auditor  (insurance  licenses) 292. 50 

Demetrio  Perez,  ex-Territorial  auditor  (insurance  licenses) 22. 50 

George  Curry,  ex-president  of  the  council  (repayment) 234. 00 

William  £.  Dame,  ex-speaker  of  the  house  (repayment) 76. 00 

£.  H.  Bergmann,  superintendent  New  Mexico  penitentiary 2, 191. 5& 

George  L.  Wyllys,  clerk  first  judicial  district 194. 15 

O.  N.  Mam>n,  clerk  second  judicial  district 537. 48 

L.  W.  Lenoir,  clerk  third  judicial  district 260. 75 

Felix  Martinez,  clerk  fourth  judicial  district 531. 40 

J.W.Gamier,  clerk  fifth  judicial  district 392.35 

G.L.  Brooks,  secretary  cattle  sanitary  board 2,782.89 

Total 32,425.8a 

ABSTRACT  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  DURING  THE  QUARTER. 


Lieenneft j 

Intereet  ftind 

Penitentiary  cnrrent  expense  fond 

Salary  fund 

Cmxrt  fund 

Miacellaneoas  fand 

Compensation  of  assessors  fand 

Transportation  of  convicts 

Territorial  institutions,  viz : 

Fniversity  of  New  Mexico 

A  gricaltaral  College 

New  Mexico  School  of  Mines 

Kevr  Mexico  Insane  Aavlum 

Territorial  pnrposes,  forty-fifth  flseal  year 

Sveeial  deficit,  forty-fonrth  fiscal  year 

Normal  schools 

Sturmal  institutes 

Bnmch  agricultural  experiment  stations 

Casual  deficit,  l»ond  Interest 

Territorial  institutions,  forty-fifth  fiscal  year 

Cattle  indemnity 

Territorial  purposes,  forty-sixth  fiscal  year .' 

Territorial  insntutions,  forty-sixth  fiscal  year 

School  fond 

DeAeiency  fund,  forty-sixth  fiscul  year 

Special  court  fund  (warrants  drawn  against  the  Albuquerque  suspended 
Moiks).  vis: 

First  judicial  district 

Seeond  Judicial  diatrict 

Fifth  Judicial  district 

Gmeral  fund,  warrants  drawn  to  pay  accounts  prior  to  the  4th  day  of  March, 


Total 


n^vf.     ^f'Sl*' 


$1,852.26 

53.49 

2, 191. 55 

1. 916. 13 


1.36 

4.07 

.67 

.67 

8.48 

311.80 

15.83 

6.49 

6.82 

747.72 

65.42 

2,899.58 

17,580.83 

4,454.66 

815.00 


tnres. 


$6,605.00 


10.734.81 

8,201.2» 

38. 6» 

6,593.48 

523. 70 

1,828.78 

1. 575.00 

"ioo^oo 


187.52 
1,000.00 


82,425.83 


363. 6» 
4,186.83 


4,554.42 

58.45 

786.10 

97.00 

47. 379. 11 
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Second  quarter  of  the  forty-sixth  fiscal  year,  ending  August  SI,  1896, 

RECEIPTS. 

Alejandro  Sandoval,  collector  Bernalillo  County $9, 908. 26 

C.  C.  Perry,  collector  Chaves  County 1,993.19 

Hugh  Smith,  collector  Fairfax  County 3,431.18 

Jacob  Schaubiin.Kiollector  Bonna  Ana  County 5, 296. 00 

J.  D.  Walker,  collector  Eddy  County 3,738.86 

A.  B.  Laird,  collector  Grant  County 6,202.33 

Roman  Casaus,  collector  Guadalonpe  County 391.40 

George  Sena,  collector  Lincoln  County 3,685.76 

Juan  B.  Martinez,  collector  Mora  County 866. 70 

Martin  Lopez,  collector  Rio  Arriba  County 90.00 

A.  H.  Dunning,  collector  San  Juan  County 652. 58 

Solomon  Spiegel  berg,  collector  Sante  Fe  County 7, 503. 74 

Carlos  Gabaldon,  collector  San  Miguel  County 6, 920. 41 

Max  L.  Kahler,  collector  Sierra  County 1,500.20 

M.  Cooney,  collector  Socorro  County 3,523.78 

Cesario  Garcia,  ex-collector  Taos  County 247. 46 

Bonifacio  Barron,  collector  Taos  County 834.22 

V.  A.  Overbay,  collector  Union  County 1,017.35 

Solomon  Luna,  collector  Valencia  County 3, 033. 64 

P.  L.  Chappelle,  W.  E.  Dame,  and  P.  Perea,  repayment 1, 100. 00 

E.  H.  Bergman n,  superintendent  New  Mexico  Penitentiary 1, 449. 45 

George  L.  Wyllys.  clerk  first  indicial  district 379. 16 

O.  N.  Marron,  clerk  second  Judicial  district 443. 60 

W.B.Walton,  clerk  third  judicial  district 653.00 

Felix  Martinez,  clerk  fourth  judicial  district 544. 00 

J.  W.  Garner,  clerk  fifth  judicial  district 248.35 

J.A.  Le  Rue,  secretary  cattle  sanitary  board 4,500.00 

Total 68,154.61 

ABSTRACT  OF  EECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  DURING  THE  QUARTER. 


Receipts. 


$4,987.48 

34.00 

1.449.45 

2,268.11 


l.«7 


13.65 

38.10 

6.78 

6.78 


Lioenaefi 

Interest  fund 

Penitentiary  current  expense  fund 

Salary  fund. 

Supreme  court  fund 

MiecellaneouB 

Compensation  of  assessors 

Transportation  of  convicts 

Territorial  institutions,  vis : 

University  of  Nck  Mexico 

Agricnltiiral  College 

New  Mexico  School  of  Mines 

Kew  Mexico  Insane  Asylum 

Special  deficit  forty-fourth  fiscal  year 

Kormal  schools • 

Kormsl  institutes 

Branch  agricultural  experiment  stations 

Casual  deficit  bond,  interest 

Territorial  institutions,  forty-fifth  fiscal  rear 

Cattle  indemnity  fund .' j     4,910.18 

Territorisl  purposes,  forty-sixth  fiscal  year j    41.292.60 

Territorial  Institutions,  forty-sixth  fiscal  year I    10,380.11 

Deficiency  fund,  forty-sixth  fiscal  year I 

Special  court  fund  (warrants  drawn  against  the  Albuquerque  suspended  ; 
banks),  vis:  I 

First  judicial  district I 

Second  Judicial  district 

Third  judicial  district ' 

Fourth  judicial  district 

Fifth  Judicial  district , 

General  ftind,  warrants  drawn  to  pay  aooonnts  prior  to  the  4th  day  of  March,  i 

1889 


151.74  1 
83.72 
62.58 
1,027.39 

580.67 


Total 68,154.61 


Expendi- 
tures. 


$4. 180. 00 


9. 621. 64 

9,523.85 

84.60 

10.986.72 

85.74 

947. 74 

2.900.00 
2,900.00 


52.65 
4,660.00 


26.00 
7,224.94 


404.80 
42.00 


3,221.90 
126. 6S 


56,989.28 
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OOXJNTT  FINANCES. 

I  have  made  stringent  efforts  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  indebted- 
ness existing  in  the  various  couuties  of  the  Territory  and  the  present 
condition  thereof. 

I  regret  to  say  that  I  have  been  unable  to  get  this  information  from 
all  of  the  counties. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  nine  coun- 
ties from  which  I  have  succeeded  in  receiving  reports.  This  statement 
in  some  instances  includes  the  assessment  roll  for  1894  and  1895  of  the 
respective  counties: 

Financial  statement  of  Bernalillo  Conntff. 


Rate  of 
intereet. 


CovntT  fonding  bonds,  issned  1884 

Coort-iionae  and  Jail  bonds,  issued  1885-1887. 

County  fundlDg  bonds,  issued  18^ 

Current  expense  bonds,  issued  1889 

County  ftindlnfc  bonds,  issued  1891 

Current  exnense  bonds,  issued  1892 

County  briage  bonds,  issued  1892 

Approved  accounts  to  date 


Total 

valuation  of  Bernalillo  County : 
Bolls  1894,  real  and  personal  property. 
BoiQa  1805*  real  and  personal  property. 


Percent 
6 
7 
8 
6 

S* 

6 


Amount. 


125, 000.  oa 

92,000.00 
46,000.00 
40.000.00 
17, 000. 00 
7,000.00 
30, 000. 00 
62, 582, 50 


819,562.50 

6,620,966.00 
8,897,841.09 


Statement  of  financial  condition  of  Chavee  County, 

Bonds  isened  in  1892  to  pay  for  erection  of  a  ooort-hoase  and  Jail  in 
ChaTes  County $30,  OOO 

Bonds  iasned  to  satisfy  Chayes  Coanty  pro  rata  of  indebtedness  assumed 
from  Lincohi  County 13, 000 

Bonds  issued  for  current  expenses  of  1893 7,000 

Chaves  County  has  no  unbonded  indebtedness. 

Statement  of  financial  condition  of  Eddy  County, 

Bonds  issued  in  1892  to  build  court-house  and  jail $30,000 

Bonds  issued  in  1892  to  pay  pro  rata  of  indebtedness  of  the  county  of  Lincoln .    10, 000 

Bonds  issued  in  1892  to  pay  current  expenses  for  1893 7,000 

Bonds  issued  in  1894  for  building  bridges 3,000 

All  of  the  above  bonds  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  semi- 
annually,  jmyable  July  1  and  January  1  of  each  year.  The  assessment 
of  property  for  the  year  1895  was  $1,500. 

Financial  oondiHon  of  Lincoln  County, 

BONDS. 

6  per  cent  5-20  bonds $2,600 

^  per  cent  5-20  bonds 6,700 

C  per  cent  10-30  bonds 24,200 

I  per  cent  15-30  bonds 7,000 


No  bonds  were  issued  in  aid  of  railroads, 
the  ootinty  amounted  to  $5,000. 


40,500 

The  accounts  unpaid  by 
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Financial  condition  of  Mora  Countif, 

Bonded  indebtedueas  • *. $70,000.00 

Unfunded  indebtedness  of  the  county 1 15,000.00 

Valuation  of  real  and  personal  property,  1894 987, 324.  OO 

Valuation  of  real  and  personal  property,  1895 10,263.20 

Statement  of  the  financial  condition  of  San  Juan  County. 

BONDED  IXDRBTEDKESS. 

For  ordinary  county  indebtedness $15, 000. 00 

Indebtedness  to  Rio  Arriba  County  on  division  of  county 2, 000. 00 

County  jail 2,500.00 

School  purposes  by  school  districts 4, 900. 00 

Total  bonded  indebtedness  at  6  per  ceni  interest 25, 000. 00 

Total  unfunded  indebtedness  to  March  1, 1895 533. 75 

Assessed  value  of  real  estate  for  1894 470, 010. 00 

Assessed  value  of  personal  property,  1894 186, 787. 00 

Total a56,797.0O 

Assessed  value  of  real  estate  for  1895 421, 750. 00 

Assessed  value  of  personal  property  for  1895 150, 466. 00 

Total 572,216.00 

StatemefU  in  brief  ahotcing  the  financial  condition  of  San  Miguel  County. 

Funded  debt  of  1882 $4,200 

Funded  debt  of  1884 31,400 

Funded  debt  of  1889 213,300 

Court-house  and  jail  bonds,  1884 100,000 

Court-house  and  jail  warrants,  1892 15, 400 

Interest  on  bonded  indebtedness 4, 50O 

Judgments  (exclusive  of  interest) 30, 277 

Bills  approved  and  unpaid 10,000 

Grand  total 409,077 

Total  assessment  roll  for  the  year  1894 5,014,105 

Total  assessment  roll  for  the  year  1895 4,752,894 

All  bonded  indebtedness  bears  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per 
auimm. 

Financial  statement  for  Socorro  County. 

SOCOBBO,  N.  Mex.,  July  J25,  1895. 
Hon.  W.T.  Thobnton, 

Governor  of  New  Mexico^  Santa  Fe^  N.  Mex, 

Deab  Sib:  Your  favor  of  the  23d  received,  asking  for  a  statement 
of  the  financial  condition  of  Socorro  County.  The  total  bonded  indebt  - 
edness  of  the  county  is  $158,200,  all  of  which  was  created  by  the  pay- 
ment of  ordinary  county  indebtedness,  including  bridges  and  public 
buildings.  All  county  bonds  draw  6  per  cent  interest.  We  have  no 
unfunded  indebtedness,  and  will  be  able  to  pay  cash  for  current 
expenses  for  the  next  two  years  at  least. 

The  assessment  for  property  for  1894  was  as  follows: 

Personal  property $1,802,542.50 

Beal  estate 952,614,00 

Total  assessment  of  real  and  personal 2,755,156.50 

*  It  was  created,  at  6  per  cent  interest,  for  building  the  conrt-hoose  and  jail.    None 
was  issued  in  the  aid  of  railroads, 
t  About. 
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I  think  that  the  above  is  all  that  jou  wish.  If  not,  I  will  cheerfully 
furnish  any  information  you  may  care  for. 

Very  truly,  C.  F.  Brown, 

Chairman  Board  County  Commissioners. 

statement  of  financial  condition  of  Valencia  County, 

Funded  bonds  1882,  at  8  per  cent $17,400 

Fanded  bonds  1885,  at  6  per  cent 3,800 

Funded  bonds  1889,  at  6  per  cent 49,100 

Funded  bonds  1801,  at  6  per  cent 7,000 

Unfunded  indebtedness,  more  or  less 15, 000 

Total 92,300 

All  of  the  above  isisues  were  made  to  pay  county  indebtedness.  This 
county  has  no  railroad  bonds. 

INTERNAL  REVENUE. 

From  the  collector  of  internal  revenue  of  this  Territory  I  And  that 
the  revenue  collected  during  the  past  year  was  as  follows: 

Special-tax  stamps: 

Wholesale  liquor  dealers $991. 67 

Wholesale  dealers  yi  malt  liquors 969. 68 

Retail  liquor  dealers 10,747.69 

Retail  dealers  in  malt  liquors 252. 51 

Retaildealers  in  oleomargarine 356. 00 

Brewers  of  more  than  500  barrels 300. 00 

Brewers  of  l^ss  than  500  barrels 154. 17 

Rectifiers 100.00 

Other  stamps : 

Playing-card  stamps 1, 180, 30 

BeersUmps 4,480.60 

Cigar  and  cigarette  stamps 751. 65 

Tobacco  stamps 67. 80 

Tax-paid  and  spirit  stamps 943. 99 

Penalties  and  miscellaneous  coUections 371. 20 

Total 21,667.26 

RAILROADS. 

There  has  been  no  railroad  building  in  New  Mexico  during  the  past 
year,  but  the  indications  are  that  in  the  near  future  there  will  be  con- 
siderable revival  of  the  railroad  building  in  the  Territory. 

Authoritative  information  leads  me  to  believe  that  the  Pecos  Valley 
Railroad,  built  last  year  to  lioswell  in  the  county  of  Chaves,  will  be 
extended  soon  to  connect  in  a  northeastern  direction  with  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  at  some  point  in  Texas  or  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory and  west  to  the  coal  fields  near  Fort  Stanton,  and  will  probably 
be  extended  to  a  connection  with  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
at  Las  Vegas  in  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Fe  or  Albuquerque. 

There  is  also  a  good  prospect  for  the  construction  of  a  road  from  El 
Paso,  via  Tulerosa  and  Lincoln,  to  Roswell,  and  northeasterly  to  a 
connection  with  the  Rock  Island  at  some  point  in  Kansas. 

Another  proposed  road  has  attracted  some  attention,  and  a  company 
has  been  organized  to  construct  it  from  Santa  Fe  westerly  across  the 
Rio  Grande  into  the  Cochiti  mining  camp  west  of  the  Rio  Grande.  This 
road  will  run  to  the  famous  Jemez  Hot  Springs  and  the  Sulphur  Vapor 
Springs. 
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STOCK  RAISING. 

As  heretofore  stated  in  this  report,  the  advance  in  the  price  of  cattle 
and  sheep  and  the  most  excellent  season  that  we  have  had  have  given 
quite  an  impetus  to  the  stock-growing  interests  of  the  Territory,  and 
the  ranchmen  are  in  better  heart  than  they  have  been  for  several  years. 

New  Mexico  is  very  largely  interested  in  both  cattle  and  sheep, 
standing  fifth  among  the  States  in  the  number  of  her  sheep  and  seventh 
in  the  value  of  her  wools.  Both  industries  are  in  a  prosperous  condi- 
tion, and  the  coming  year  will  show  a  large  increase  in  the  herds. 

I  have  tried  to  ascertain  the  number  and  the  yalue  of  the  shipments 
of  this  class  of  animals  from  the  Territory  during  the  past  year,  and 
also  the  quantity  of  wool  marketed,  and  herewith  submit  a  report  from 
the  various  railroads  showing  the  number  of  sheep  and  the  pounds  of 
wool  shipped,  with  an  estimate  of  the  number  driven  overland. 

SHIPPED  BT  THB  ATCHISON,   TOPEKA,   AND  SANTA  F^  RAILROAD. 

Statement  shoxving  the  number  of  head  of  live  eiockf  the  weight  of  wool  into  and  out  of  New 

Mexico  during  ike  year  ending  June  SO,  1895, 


Months. 


1894. 


July 

August . . . 
September 
October . . . 
NoTember. 
December. 


1895. 


January.. 
February 
March  ... 

April 

MSy 

June 


Total. 


Live  stock. 


Out  of  New  Mexico. 


Horses. 


00 


40 
90 


2 
80 
30 
90 

2 
80 


Cattle.  Hogs. 


344 


8,900 

1,350 

4,650 

12,990 

15,225 

510 


4,650 

1,605 

3,900 

19,050 

48,690 

18,450 


137,460 


120 


119 


239 


Sheep. 


260 
2,860 

10,920 
4,420 
1,560 

97,760 


11,440 

ia200 

7.020 


Into  New  Mexico. 


Horses.  Cattle.  'Hogs. 


5,200 


159,940 


90 
30 
90 
90 
30 


30 
1 


30 
90 


90 
30 
80 
30 
1,440 
830 


420 
270 


990 
2,790 


422 


9,090 


Sheep. 


120 


120 


12,220 

4,680 

620 


7,540 
91.480 


89,440 


Wool,  out 
of  New 
Mexico. 


Pounds. 
2,499,150 
2,014,072 
230.255 
904,575 
727, 115 
455,030 


798,975 

97,97a 

159, 33g 

458,138 

1, 191, 770 

2, 138, 382 


11,239,370 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  DENVER  AND  GULF  RAILROAD. 

Yoar  letter  of  August  19  to  Mr.  Trambull,  receiver  of  our  company,  was  referred 
to  me,  and  I  give  you  the  following  statistics  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  I8d5;  as 
requested : 

Cattle  shipped  out  of  New  Mexico head..        14,846 

Sheep do...        78,980 

Wool pounds..  1,818,051 

Yours,  truly, 

A.  D.  Parker,  Anditcr, 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  DENVER  AND  RIO  GRANDE  RAILROAD. 

Your  letter  of  July  26  has  been  referred  to  me,  and  in  response  to  same  I  will  state 
that  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1895,  this  company  shipped  from  stations 
on  its  lines  in  New  Mexico  249  oars  of  live  stook  oonai«ting  principally  of  sheep,  and 
1,646,725  pounds  of  wool. 

Trusting  that  this  information  is  what  you  want  and  that  you  will  not  hesitate  to 
call  upon  me  regarding  any  other  matter  wherein  I  may  be  able  to  serve  you,  I  am^ 
roars,  very  truly, 

C.  H.  SCHLAKKA, 

Aeeietani  General  Manager, 
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In  addition  to  this,  large  numbers  have  been  driven  from  the  Terri- 
tory, the  shipment  being  about  15,000  head  of  cattle  and  50,000  head 
of  sheep. 

From  the  secretary  of  the  cattle  sanitary  board  I  have  received  the 
following  report,  with  reference  to  the  outlook  of  the  cattle  interest  in 
the  Territory,  which  I  submit  in  full : 

There  is  now  a  brisk  and  growing  demand  for  steers,  at  an  advance  in  price  of 
from  $3  to  $4  per  head  above  the  prices  realized  by  prodacers  for  a  long  time  past^ 
The  advance  in  the  value  of  stock  cattle  is  still  greater,  and  a  farther  one  is  clearly 
in  sight. 

The  expectations  of  fabulous  returns  by  inexperienced  investors^  in  the  business 
dnring  the  boom  in  the  early  eighties,  not  having  been  realized,  liquidation  set  in 
and  the  marketing  of  cows  for  slaughter  has  been  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
power  of  production  has  been  reduced  to  almost,  if  not  quite,  one*half;  not  only 
have  the  ranges  been  depleted  in  this  process  of  liquidation,  but  the  depression 
caused  by  the  Tow  price  of  agricultural  products,  droughts,  and  other  discouragements 
in  the  great  grain-producing  States  of  the  West,  compelled  farmers  to  realize  on  so 
many  of  their  cattle,  for  money  with  which  to  meet  their  current  expenses,  that  the 
shortage  of  young  stock  throughont  the  farming  region-  from  that  cause  is  being 
severely  felt,  and  for  these  reasons  it  is  evident  that  some  years  must  elapse  before 
the  supply  of  beef  can  be  made  to  exceed,  or  even  overtake,  the  demand  for  consump- 
tion ;  therefore  present  and  even  higher  prices  for  the  products  of  the  range  must  be 
sustained. 

In  the  history  of  New  Mexico  the  range  was  never  in  better  condition  than  it  is 
to-day,  and  the  increase  of  the  year  will  be  well  grown,  and  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact 
that  the  grade  of  range  cattle  is  being  greatly  improved  by  the  introduction  of 
thoroughbred  bulls. 

The  lack  of  moisture  for  some  years  past,  making  short  grass  and  scarcity  of 
water,  very  materially  reduced  the  increase  below  the  number  cattlemen  have  a 
legitimate  right  to  expect,  but  the  conditions  are  now  such  that  there  are  abundant 
reasons  to  believe  that  their  expectations  for  a  phenomenal  calf  crop  in  1896  are  well 
focnded. 

Plenteous  and  timely  rains  through  the  season  have  so  stimulated  vegetation  that 
an  abundance  of  feed  is  assured  for  the  next  twelve  months.  The  whole  Territory  is 
carpeted  with  the  most  luxuriant  growth  of  the  nutritious  grama  grass  that  has 
been  known  for  years,  on  which  cattle  have  so  fattened  that  they  are  now  in  prime 
condition  to  be  handled  by  feeders  to  be  finished  for  market  by  utilizing  the  boun* 
tifiil  com  crop  now  safe  and  sure. 

There  is  no  infectious  or  cotagions  disease  among  range  cattle  in  New  Mexico. 
Texas  fever  does  not  originate  here,  and  our  quarantine  regulations,  which  are 
being  rigidly  enforced,  have  kept  it  out. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30, 1895,  there  have  been  sent  to  market  from  the 
Territory,  in  round  numbers,  150,000  head,  mostly  steer  cattle,  and  about  15,000  have 
been  slaughtered  by  butchers  for  home  consumption. 

Owing  to  the  demand  for  feeders,  the  fall  shipments  are  expected  to  be  large. 
Alfal&  feeding  has  for  some  years  past,  at  La  Cueva,  Watrous,  and  Cherry  Valley, 
been  made  a  feature  in  preparing  cattle  for  market  through  the  winter  with  satis- 
factery  results,  and  preparations  are  now  being  made  to  do  so  on  a  large  scale  by 
utilizing  the  bountiful  yield  of  alfalfa,  produced  as  the  result  of  the  grand  system 
of  irrigation  lately  completed  in  the  Pecos  Valley,  in  connection  with  cotton-seed 
meal  ftom  Texas,  which  may  now  be  laid  down  there  by  rail,  the  successful  issue  of 
-wbich  will  bring  great  prosperity  to  that  region. 
All  of  which  18  respectfully  submitted. 

James  A.  La  Rue, 
Secretary  Cattle  Sanitary  Board. 

INDIANS. 

The  various  tribes  of  Indians  in  this  Territory  have,  together  with 
the  other  citizei^,  reaped  the  benefit  of  the  bounteous  harvest  of  the 
present  season,  and  as  a  result  thereof  they  ai'e  well  provided  with  all 
tliSkt  is  necessary  for  their  support  and  maintenance  during  the  year. 

I  can  repeat  the  statement  made  in  my  former  report  that  the  disci- 
pline of  the  Pueblo  Indians  is  exceedingly  good;  the  depredations 
committed  by  the  Indians  have  greatly  decreased,  and  there  are  few 
complaints  of  raiding  Indians  dnring  the  present  year. 
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The  most  serious  complaint  in  this  connection  comes  from  the  connty 
of  Socorro,  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  where  it  is  claimed  that  the  Kavajo 
Indians  to  the  number  of  250  have  been  off  of  their  reservation  in  the 
vicinity  of  San  Mateo  for  some  time,  and  that  they  recently  murdered 
a  miner  near  the  latter  place. 

The  information  received  upon  this  subject  has  been  by  me  forwarded 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  at  Washington,  D.  0.,  urging 
him  to  act  at  once  in  the  matter,  and  to  try  and  have  these  Indians 
kept  upon  their  reservation. 

I  submit  herewith  the  rexK)rt  of  Gapt.  John  L.  Bullis,  acting  Indian 
agent  for  the  Pueblos  and  Jicarilla  Apaches,  which  contains  more  accu- 
rately the  condition  of  these  Indians  than  I  am  able  to  obtain  from 
any  other  source: 

Pueblo  and  Jicarilla  Aobnct, 
Santa  Fe,  A'.  Mex.,  August  SO,  1895. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  a£faira  of  the  Pueblo 
and  Jicarilla  Agency  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1895 : 

PUEBLOS. 

Population, — As  it  is  impossible,  without  an  adequate  appropriation  for  the  pur- 
pose, to  take  the  census  of  nineteen  pueblos,  scattered  over  a  wiae  extent  of  country, 
stretchluff  from  the  northern  part  of  the  Territory  to  the  southwest,  and  no  appro« 
priation  having  been  made,  I  can  only  give  the  ssme  figures  quoted  in  my  last 
annual  report,  with  the  remark  that  in  some  of  the  pueblos  I  estimate  a  sliffht 
increase  in  the  numbers.  Total  population,  8,536 ;  males  over  18  years  of  age,  2,701 ; 
females  over  14  years  of  age,  2,657;  children  between  6  and  16,  2,323. 

SehoolB, — I  am  pleased  to  report  an  increase  in  the  number  of  children  attending 
school.  Year  by  year  parents  are  learning  to  appreciate  the  value  of  education  for 
their  offspring.  The  number  of  Indian  scnools  in  connection  with  this  agency  is  12, 
1  less  than  last  year,  the  Ramona  Boarding  School  at  Santa  Fe  having  been  discon- 
tinued. Four  of  these  are  Government  schools,  namely:  1  at  Santa  Clara,  1  at 
Laguna,  1  at  Cochiti,  and  1  at  Zia  Pueblo.  The  other  8  are  contract  schools,  1 
being  the  boarding  school  at  Bernalillo,  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  Loretto,  and  the 
oilers  day  schools  under  the  supervision  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of 
Santa  Fe.  The  latter  are  situated  at  the  following  pueblos:  Taos,  San  Juan,  Santo 
Domingo,  Jemez,  Isleta,  Pahuate  (Lagnna),  and  Acoma.  The  total  number  of  pupils 
in  attendance  at  these  schools  during  the  past  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1895,  was 
587,  a  fcratifying  increase  over  the  previous  year. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  2  day  schools  conducted  by  the  Home  Mission 
Board  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  1  at  Sciama  (Laguna),  and  the  other  at  ZuOi 
Pueblo,  but  as  they  do  not  report  to  this  agency  I  am  unable  to  give  statistics. 

It  has  been  decided  to  establish  a  Government  day-school  at  the  pueblo  of  San 
Felipe.  Land  has  been  set  aside  by  the  Indians  for  the  purpose  of  school  buildings, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  this  fall  will  see  a  school  in  active  operation  there. 

EfabitM. — I  have  observed  a  tendency  to  improvement  in  this  respect;  every  year 
more  of  the  Indians  are  adopting  citizen's  dress  and  in  other  ways  conforming  to  the 
usages  of  their  more  civilized  neighbors. 

Issues. — There  has  been  the  usual  issue  of  farming  implements,  fence  wire,  and 
useful  tools  to  the  deserving  ones  during  the  year,  for  which  the  Indians  are  grate- 
ful. I  believe  that  they  are  careful  of  and  make  good  use  of  any  property  so  issued 
to  them. 

One  youth  who  had  learned  the  shoemaking  trade  at  one  of  our  industrial  schools 
was  furnished  with  an  outfit  of  shoemaker's  tools,  by  means  of  which  he  will  be 
enabled  to  earn  a  living. 

These  Indians  support  themselves  by  cultivating  the  grants  of  land  attached  to 
each  pueblo,  raising  crops  of  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  vegetables,  occasionally  having 
a  surplus  to  dispose  of  in  addition  to  the  quantity  needed  for  their  own  consumption. 
At  some  of  the  pueblos  fruits  are  raised  successfully,  and  this  might  be  the  case  at 
nearly  all  of  them  if  the  Indians  were  ifot  too  poor  to  purchase  the  young  trees.  I 
have  had  several  applications  for  fruit  trees  to  plant  at  their  homes,  and  X  am  con- 
vinced that  this  would  be  a  judicious  way  in  which  to  assist  these  p(M>ple. 

I  would  respectfully  recommend,  therefore,  that  750  or  1,000  young  trees  be  fur- 
nished— say,  apples,  pears,  plums,  peaches  and  apricots — ^for  issue  to  l£ese  Indians  at 
the  proner  season. 

Health. — During  the  past  year  two.  of  the  pueblos  have  been  visited  with  a  fatal 
epidemic.    It  commenced  at  Cochiti  in  July,  1894,  and  was  pronounced  by  the  agency 
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phjaleiaii  to  be  spinal  meningitia,  or  spotted  fever;  tbe  namber  of  deaths  there  was 
I2.  The  disease  made  its  appearance  at  Santo  Domingo,  a  neighboring  pueblo,  last 
t^nag,  and  a  considerable  namber  hare  died  there.  When  I  learned  of  the  disease 
baying  extended  to  that  pueblo  I  immediately  communicated  with  the  goyemor. 
offering  the  serrtoes  of  the  agency  physician  and  a  supply  of  medicines,  but  oonld 
elicit  no  response,  althoa|rigk  I  wrote  several  letters  on  the  subject 

Sister  Katharine  (Miss  Drexel)  hearing  of  the  state  of  affairs,,  being  in  this  vicinity 
it  the  time,  went  to  the  pueblo  personally,  taking  two  nurses  of  her  order  and 
medicines  supplied  from  this  office.  The  governor  of  the  pueblo  and  his  headmen 
wonld  not  allow  her  to  enter  any  of  the  dwelling  where  there  were  sick,  would  not 
sccept  any  of  the  remedies  offered,  nor  give  any  information  as  to  the  number  suffer- 
ine  from  the  disease. 

Daring  the  past  year,  as  in  former  years,  my  time  has  been  occupied  with  the  set- 
tlement of  disputes,  not  so  much  among  themselves,  though  there  are  many  cases  of 
that  kind,  but  between  the  Indians  and  their  Mexican  and  American  neighbors. 
Their  water  rights  are  often  invaded,  squatters  get  on  their  land,  their  timber  is 
eat  and  their  stock  stolen.  In  attending  to  these  matters  the  agent  has  often  his 
hands  full,  but  only  in  this  way  are  the  lands  and  property  of  these  Indians  pre- 
lerved  to  them  and  the  machinations  of  designing  men  defeated. 

The  ''statistics  accompanying  annual  repo^  1895, '^  relating  to  the  Pueblo  Indians, 
sre  respectfully  inclosed  herewith. 

JICASXLLA  APAGHB8. 

The  census  taken  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  June  90, 1895,  shows  the  total  number 
of  this  tribe  to  be  845,  indicating  an  increase  of  3  since  the  census  of  last  year,  there 
hsring  oconrred  33  births  and  30  deaths  among  these  people  during  the  past  twelve 
months.  Number  of  males  above  18  years  of  age,  202;  number  of  females  above  14 
yean  of  affe,  258;  number  of  school  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16,  240. 

The  health  of  the  tribe  during  the  year  has  been  fairlv  good,  no  contagious  dis- 
esse  having  appeared  among  them.  I  am  glad  to  report  that  when  ill  almost  all  the 
Indians  have  recourse  to  the  agency  physician. 

EdneaHon, — Twenty-two  children  n'om  this  agency  have  been  attending  the  indus- 
trial boarding  school  at  Fort  Lewis,  Colo.,  during  the  past  year.  They  are  still 
there  and  making  satisfactory  progress.  In  accordance  with  the  recommendation 
msde  in  my  last  annual  report  that  a  boarding  school  should  be  established  here, 
snangements  are  nearly  completed,  under  instructions  ftom  the  Indian  Office,  for 
the  purchase  of  the  property  of  (^abriel  Lucero,  containing  160  acres  of  land,  situ- 
atea  near  the  agency,  and  which  is  well  adapted  for  the  purpose.  I  anticipate  that 
in  a  short  time  the  purchase  will  be  consummated  and  the  school  in  operation. 

Farming. — Although,  as  stated  in  a  previous  report,  this  is  not  a  good  farming 
country,  seasons  being  short  and  amount  of  rainfall  not  generally  sufficient  to 
imnre  good  crops  in  all  years,  yet  from  indications  at  the  present  time,  abundance 
of  rain  having  fallen,  large  crops  of  grain,  etc.,  and  excellent  grazing  are  assured. 
A  minority  of  the  Indians  have  planted  more  extensively  than  usual,  and  are  conse- 
quently mnch  elated  over  their  prospects  of  an  extra-liberal  harvest. 

BnUdinga. — During  the  past  year  about  forty  dwelling  houses  have  been  built  by 
Indians,  some  constructed  of  logs,  some  of  lumber,  many  of  them  quite  large  and 
comfortable. 

They  still  continue  to  fence  and  Improve  their  lands  as  they  are  able. 

An  addition  t^  the  agency  buildings  has  been  made  by  the  erection  of  a  physician's 
office  and  dispensary,  which  was  much  wanted.  AU  the  agency  buildings  have  been 
painted  and  are  in  good  repair.  A  number  of  new  bridges  spanning  streams  on  the 
reservation  were  washed  away  last  fall ;  these  have  all  been  restored. 

Stock. — Although  the  past  winter  was  one  of  great  severity  very  little  loss  of  stock 
oeeoired — I  do  not  think  it  amounted  to  10  per  cent — and  this  principally  among  those 
who  had  not  provided  forage  for  the  winter  months.  Horses,  of  which  they  possess 
a  large  nnmber,  some  of  them  of  good  quality,  are  at  present  in  fine  condition.  The 
increase  has  been  particularly  great  this  spring.  There  are  2,400  sheep  and  250  goats 
on  the  reservation  owned  by  Indians;  these  also  are  in  splendid  condition,  owing  to 
th»  abundance  of  fine  grass  this  season. 

Trnpat^en, — As  in  the  past,  trespassers  continue  to  give  constant  annoyance. 
They  look  upon  the  reservation  with  very  covetous  eyes,  and  the  agency  employees 
are  scarcely  able  to  keep  them  off,  in  fact  the  latter  have  been  compelled  to  resort  to 
harsh  means  on  several  occasions.  A  number  of  the  cattle  and  sheep  owners  in  this 
Ticinity  would  like  very  much  to  have  the  Indians  removed  from  the  reservation  and 
•ettlod  elsewhere.  They  take  every  opportunity  of  urging  this  measure  and  of  seek- 
ing to  bring  it  about. 

p^mrior, — ^The  conduct  of  the  Indians  during  the  year  nnder  review  has  been, 
with  a  &w  exeeptions,  vary  satisfMtory.    There  is  still  a  dissatisfied  element — ^the 
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eame  band  who  two  years  ago  were  broa^ht  back  from  the  counties  of  Colfax,  Mora, 
and  Taos,  in  this  Territory.  These  are  a  worthless  set  who  would  not  he  contented 
anywhere  or  under  any  circumstances,  and  are  constant  disturbers  of  the  good  order 
and  peace  of  the  community.  It  would  conduce  to  the  harmony  of  the  tribe  gener- 
ally if  the  leaders  Santiago  Largo  and  Juan  Peseta  could  be  removed  entirely  from 
the  reservation. 

Timber. — Last  fall,  under  instructions  from  the  Indian  Office,  I  advertised  for  bids 
for  a  portion  of  the  timber  existing  on  the  reservation,  the  sale  having  been  author- 
ized l>y  act  of  Congress,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  to  be  invested  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Indians.  On  inquiry  it  was  found  that  the  most  valuable  and  the  most  easily 
accessible  timber  was  on  the  lands  already  allotted  to  the  Indians,  and  the  balance 
was  too  distant  from  the  railroad  to  be  available  within  the  time  allowed.  There 
were  consequently  no  bids  received.  The  following  which  bears  on  this  subject  is  an 
extract  copy  from  the  report  of  United  States  Indian  Inspector  0.  C.  Duncan,  made 
to  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  July,  1895: 

"This  reservation  is  12  miles  wide  by  32 long  and  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Rail- 
road passes  through  the  extreme  northern  part,  and  most  of  the  land  is  well  timbered 
with  pine,  the  proximity  of  which  to  the  railroad  renders  it  very  valuable  and  it  can 
be  readily  sold  for  a  good  price. 

''The  average  elevation  of  the  reservation  is  about  7,000  feet,  so  high  that  no  crops 
except  wheat,  oats,  and  potatoes  can  be  raised,  and  these  only  on  favored  spots,  so, 
as  can  be  seen,  this  can  never  be  an  agricultural  reservation,  but  grasses  grow  fine, 
and  sheep,  goats,  horses,  and  cattle  do  well,  especially  sheep. 

''I  think  it  would  be  advisable  that  the  timber  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  arising 
therefrom  be  invested  in  sheep,  goats,  and  cattle  for  the  Indians.  I  understand  that 
the  lands  have  been  allotted  and  the  allotments  accepted  by  the  Indians,  thongh 
not  yet  confirmed  by  the  Department. 

''Agent  Bullis  was  authorized  by  an  act  of  Congress  to  make  sale  of  the  timber  on 
the  unallotted  lands,  but  upon  investigation  he  found  that  the  lands  of  value  for 
timber  had  been  allotted  and  the  balance  was  so  scattered  that  he  could  find  no  bid- 
der, and  no  sale  was  made.  As  the  timber  on  the  allotted  lands  is  fully  mature  and 
liable  to  be  destroyed  by  fire,  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  wise  to  allow  these  Indians, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  Captain  Bullis,  or,  as  would  be  still  better,  allow 
Captain  Bullis  to  soil  for  these  Indians  such  portions  of  the  timber  as  could  be  dis- 
posed of  without  permanent  injury  to  the  lands  and  invest  the  proceeds  in  stock, 
turning  over  to  each  Indian  the  stock  bought  from  proceeds  of  sale  from  their  sev- 
eral allotments. 

"This  can  only  be  done  by  private  sale,  and  Captain  Bnllis's  modesty  may  restrain 
him  from  asking  an  order  to  that  effect ;  for  this  reason  I  think  he  should  be  directed 
to  make  the  sale  and  investment  according  to  his  best  judgment.  With  sheep  for 
their  timber,  these  Indians  will  soon  be  self-supporting.  I  am  informed  that  the 
removal  of  the  timber  will  improve  the  pasturage,  and  as  it  can  never  be  of  any 
possible  benefit  to  the  Indians,  I  think,  for  the  reasons  heretofore  given,  the  order 
for  the  sale  should  be  granted  at  onbe.'' 

In  conclusion,  I  have  pleasure  in  stating  that  these  Indians  are  improving  gradu- 
ally from  year  to  year,  and  at  the  present  time  are  in  a  more  prosperous  condition 
than  they  have  ever  been. 

The  census  report  of  the  Jicarilla  Apaches  and  statistics  accompanying  the  annual 
report  for  1895  are  inclosed  herewith. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

John  L.  Bulus, 
Capiaiiif  Twenty-fourth  Infantry,  Acting  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Waahingtany  2>.  C. 

MESCALERO  INDIAN  AGENCY. 

The  following  is  a  report  from  Lieut.  V.  E.  Stottler,  U.  8.  A.,  agent 
in  charge  of  the  agency  at  Mescalero,  N.  Mex. : 

Population,  453;  males,  190;  females,  263.  Births,  15;  deaths,  18.  Those  wear- 
ing citizen's  clothes,  117.  Those  who  can  not  read,  17.  Those  speaking  English,  98. 
Number  of  children  of  school  age,  104;  increase  of  21;  number  in  school,  94.  Num- 
ber living  in  houses,  15. 

Two  Indians  were  killed  in  drunken  rows;  murderers  in  jail  at  Las  Cmces,  N. 
Mex.,  awaiting  trial. 

There  are  367  acres  cultivated  in  com,  oats,  potatoes,  pumpkins,  etc.  Number  of 
aoTus  of  ground  broken,  46.  Rods  of  fencing  made,  1,182.  Number  of  aores  under 
fence,  1,102. 
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There  were  raised  800  bushels  of  oats^TOO  bushels  of  corn,  60  bnshels  of  turnips,  20 
bushels  of  onions,  30  bushels  of  beans,  40  bushels  of  other  vegetables,  1,050  pump- 
kins, 70  tons  of  hay,  and  2,300  cabbaees. 

Cut  160  cords  of  wood.    Sold  $1,553  worth  of  snpplies. 

Stock. — Ponies,  987;  mules,  10;  burros,  140;  cattle,  50;  sheep,  33,  and  fowls,  91. 

All  the  springs  have  been  opened  up  during  the  year  upon  the  reservation,  and 
three  new  irriffnting  ditches  have  been  built.  A  number  of  farms  have  been  taken 
up,  fenced,  and  planted.  Several  thousand  posts  are  in  the  ground  awaiting  the 
supply  of  fence  wire. 

There  has  been  good  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  shown  as  to  farming; 
many  report  house  logs  cut  and  their  intention  to  build  at  once. 

The  reservation  contains  coal,  lime,  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  abundant  timber. 

The  United  States  has  made  appropriation  for  breaking  up  land  for  these  Indians 
the  coming  year,  and  also  for  develojiing  water  supply  and  the  purchase  of  winter 
wheat  seed  for  experimenting. 

SETTLEMENT  OF  PI^LIC  LANDS. 

There  has  beeii  no  material  change  in  regard  to  the  settlement  upon 
the  public  lands  during  the  present  year.    The  immigration  was  larger 
than  during  the  year  1894,  and  consisted  mostly  of  small  farmers  seekinjg 
homes;  the  localities  in  which  such  settlements  have  been  made  will  be* 
referred  to  hereafter  in  this  report. 

An  inspection  of  the  business  done  in  the  various  land  offices,  giving 
the  number  of  homestead,  preemption,  and  cash  entry  sales  will  add 
largely  to  the  accuracy  of  the  information  with  reference  to  the  increased 
population ;  but  even  that  will  not  show  the  full  amount  of  such  increase, 
as  the  larger  portion  of  settlers,  as  above  stated,  are  small  farmers, 
many  of  whom  have  purchased  land  under  the  irrigation  ditches  in  the 
various  counties  and  obtained  their  titles,  not  from  the  government, 
but  from  private  sources. 

THE  NAVAJO  INDIANS. 

I  regret  to  say  that  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  any  rei)ort  from  the 
agent  in  charge  of  the  Navajo  Indians,  but  I  believe  them  to  be  in  a 
most  excellent  condition,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  instance  above 
stated  they  have  committed  no  depredations  of  any  importance  upon 
any  of  the  surrounding  settlements.  Great  complaint  is  made  at  their 
coDtinuous  trespassing  upon  the  stock  ranges  south  of  the  reservation, 
and  killing  game  in  violation  of  the  Territorial  laws.  Our  citizens  think 
that  the  Indians  should  be  held  amenable  to  a  violation  of  the  game 
laws  just  as  they  are. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  interest  in  our  public  schools  continues  to  increase,  and  they  are 
very  rapidly  improving  in  their  character  and  grade. 

Since  my  last  report  the  number  of  teachers  employed  has  somewhat 
increased  and  more  competent  persons  have  been  secured,  and  the  meth- 
ods of  instraction  have  very  much  improved.  Especially  has  this  been 
the  case  in  the  various  towns  and  cities  of  the  Territory,  where  ample 
fands  have  been  raised  by  means  of  licenses  levied  upon  all  saloons  and 
gambling  houses,  the  revenue  derived  from  this  source  going  two-thirds 
to  the  town  or  city  in  which  the  saloon  or  gambling  house  is  situated  and 
one-third  into  the  general  school  fund. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  nnmber  of  teachers  employed  and  sala- 
ries paid,  with  expenditures  daring  the  past  school  year: 
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BDUOATIONAL. 

The  Territorial  educational  institutions  have  been  under  the  control 
of  very  competent  regents,  and  their  progress  during  the  past  year, 
with  the  exception  of  the  School  of  Mines  at  Socorro,  has  been  very 
satisfactory. 

The  grade  has  been  raised  in  the  majority  of  these  schools,  and  the 
attendance  has  been  fair.  They  have  all  opened  the  present  season  with 
an  additional  number  of  students,  which  will  be  largely  increased 
later  on. 

TUB  UNIVERSITY. 

The  University  of  New  Mexico,  located  at  Albuquerque,  is  the  nat- 
ural and  logical  head  of  education  in  the  Territory.  It  is  equipped  and 
supported  wholly  by  Territorial  appropriations,  and  receives  ample  sup- 
IM)rt«    It  is  expected  that  when  New  Mexico  secures  statehood  the 
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university  will  roceive  a  liberal  grant  of  public  lands,  as  similar  insti* 
tations  in  other  new  States  have  done,  when  its  usefulness  will  be  very 
moeh  increased. 

The  board  of  regents  found  it  advisable,  owing  to  the  sparse  popu- 
lation from  which  to  draw,  to  receive  students  many  of  whom  properly 
belong  in  the  high  schools.  But  this  is  simply  repeating  the  history 
and  experience  of  other  colleges  of  the  same  nature.  There  is  attached 
to  the  university  a  preparatory  school,  of  two  years'  course,  where  the 
scholars  are  prepared  to  enter  the  university  proper. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  MINKS. 

The  New  Mexico  School  of  Mines  is  situated  at  Socorro,  and  is  a 
Territorial  institution  founded  by  the  legislature  in  1889.  This  act 
provides  that  the  School  of  Mines  shall  be  supported  by  an  annual  tax 
of  one-fifth  of  a  mill  on  all  taxable  property  within  the  Territory.  It 
was  organized  solely  as  a  high-grade  school  of  technology.  All  the 
branches  of  learning  that  underlie  the  professions  of  chemistry,  met- 
allurgy, geology,  mining,  and  engineering  are  taught. 

Owing  to  the  financial  condition  of  the  Territory  it  was  deemed  best 
that  this  institution  should  be  closed  during  the  past  year.  It  was 
opened,  however,  the  Ist  of  September,  with  a  fair  attendance,  under 
the  management  of  Professor  Seaman,  late  of  the  School  of  Mines  of 
Missouri. 

THE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

New  Mexico  is  provided  with  two  normal  schools,  one  at  Silver  City 
and  the  other  at  Las  Vegas.  The  former  has  now  been  in  operation  for 
two  years,  and  opened  the  present  season  with  a  class  of  about  one 
hundred  students.  It  is  in  a  most  excellent  condition,  the  management 
being  very  satisfactory.  The  last  legislature  appropriate  $10,000  for 
the  purpose  of  enlarging  the  buildings,  which  we  hope  to  have  com- 
pleted this  year. 

The  normal  school  at  Las  Vegas  has  not  yet  opened,  and  the  build- 
ing therefor  will  not  be  completed  in  time  for  school  the  present  year. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGK. 

This  institution,  situated  at  Las  Cruces,  is  the  best  endowed  of  all  the 
educational  institutions  within  the  Territory,  receiving  as  it  does  from 
the  Territory  the  same  appropriation  that  is  given  to  the  university 
and  at  the  same  time  receiving  from  the  Federal  Government  appro- 
priations made  under  what  are  generally  known  as  the  Hatch  and  Morril 
fonds.  The  past  year  has  been  the  most  successful  in  the  history  of  the 
institation,  both  as  to  the  number  of  scholars  in  attendance  and  the 
advancement  made  by  them.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  course  of 
stay  of  the  college  there  has  been  added  telegraphy  and  printing. 

Provision  was  made  by  the  last  Territorial  legislature  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  buildings  to  meet  the  increased  demands  of  the  college. 

THE  MILITART  INSTTTUTB. 

The  last  legislature  created  the  New  Mexico  Military  Institute,  to  be 
located  at  B<^well,  in  the  Pecos  Valley,  and  made  an  appropriation  for 
the  construction  of  the  buildings  and  the  support  thereof. 

This  institution  will  probably  not  be  ready  to  open  before  next  year. 
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INSTITUTION  FOR  THB  DBAF,  DUMB,  AND  BLIND. 

This  institiitiou  is  located  at  Santa  Fe,  and,  I  regret  to  say,  has  not 
received  the  support  of  the  Territory  which  its  importance  demands, 
the  appropriations  made  being  entirely  inadeqaate.  It  is  under  the 
management  of  a  most  excellent  superintendent,  Mr.  Lars  M.  Larson, 
a  gentleman  of  ability  and  learning,  who  is  doing  all  that  can  be  done 
with  the  means  appropriated  to  aid  the  afflicted  under  his  charge.  We 
hope  that  the  next  legislature  will  give  this  institution  such  asslstauoe 
as  will  put  it  on  the  footing  it  properly  deserves. 

The  following  is  a  report  in  full  of  the  condition  of  the  school  for  the 
past  year: 

His  Excellency  W.  T.  Thoknton, 

Santa  Fe,  N,  Alex, : 

De4R  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  yon  a  hrief  report  of  this  inetitittion  for 
the  school  year  of  1894  and  1895. 

Durins  the  year  there  have  heen  ten  deaf  pupils  and  nine  blind  pupils  in  attend- 
ance. We  have  had  three  teachers;  one  to  teach  with  signs  as  means  of  imparting 
English  to  deaf  pupils,  and  one  to  teach  articulation  to  them ;  the  third  to  teach  the 
blind,  was  employed  in  this  institution  this  year.  These  teachers  have  done  good 
work  and  served  for  the  full  term  of  ten  months. 

I  greatly  regret  to  say  that  the  last  legislature  made  large  reduction  in  our  aid,  so 
that  this  institution  will  have  to  economize  in  some  way.    The  number  of  pupils  will 

Srobably  be  reduced  to  about  half  for  the  coming  term.    The  school  will  begin  on 
ctober  1  and  continue  about  thirty-tive  weeks  instead  of  forty,  as  heretofore.    The 
teachers*  salaries  have  been  greatly  reduced. 

The  committee  has  been  doing  the  best  it  could  for  the  interests  of  this  institute, 
but  can  not  do  much  more  to  help  it  along,  owing  to  the  smallness  of  our  present 
appropriations. 
1  am  in  hopes  that  the  next  legislature  will  do  something  better  for  this  school. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Labs  M.  Larson,  Superintemdeni, 

INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

The  Indian  industrial  schools  at  Santa  Fe  and  Albuquerque,  supple- 
mented by  the  several  governmental  schools  at  the  various  pueblos,  are 
all  doing  good  work  for  the  education  of  the  Indian  children.  Nearly 
every  Indiau  child  in  New  Mexico  is  provided  with  the  means  of  educa- 
tion, and  the  schools  are  very  largely  attended. 

For  many  years  it  was  difllcult  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  parents 
for  the  education  of  their  children  at  these  public  institutions,  as  they 
had  much  hesitancy  in  permitting  their  children  to  leave  home  and  go 
tinder  the  control  of  the  teachers.  This  is  now  clianged,  and  the  par- 
ents are  taking  great  interest  in  the  schools,  in  many  instances  showing 
an  anxiety  to  have  their  children  educated. 

From  present  appearances,  the  majority  of  the  Indian  children  of  the 
Territory  will  be  as  well  educated  in  a  few  years  as  the  other  youths  of 
the  Territory. 

The  work  being  done  in  these  institutions  is  such  as  to  greatly 
improve  the  condition  of  these  wards  of  the  BepubUc,  and  wiU  soon 
place  them  in  a  position  to  be  self-supporting. 
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PRIVATE  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

In  addition  to  the  public  schools  of  the  Territory  we  have  a  large 
namber  of  private  schools,  supported  mostly  by  the  charitable  efi'orts 
of  the  various  churches,  and  1  submit  the  following: 

SohooU  utuler  the  management  of  the  Presbyterian  Home  Mission, 

MEXICAN  SCHOOLS. 
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Among  the  Territorial  institutions  located  at  Santa  Fe  two  of  the  most 
flourishing  are  under  the  control  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  These  are 
the  St.  Vincent  Hospital  and  the  St.  Vincent  Territorial  Orphans' 
Home  and  Industrial  School.  For  the  former  institution  the  annual 
appropriation  is  96,000,  while  the  latter  is  provided  for  by  an  annual 
legislative  allowance  of  $5,000.  The  number  of  patients  received  at 
the  hospital  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  4, 1895,  was  131,  which 
added  to  the  number  in  the  hospital  at  the  beginning  of  that  year 
makes  a  total  of  158  patients  accommodated.  Of  this  number  96  were 
discharged  and  22  died,  leaving  in  the  hospital  on  March  4, 1895,  40 
patients.  The  total  number  of  days  in  attendance  by  the  five  Sisters 
in  charge  was  11,662  and  there  were  1,765  prescriptions  filled.  The 
variety  of  diseases  reached  a  total  of  158,  and  the  total  outlay  for  the 
year  was  $7,119.67.  The  excess  thus  created  above  the  appropriation 
of  $6,000  was  met  partly  by  amounts  received  from  patients  who  were 
able  to  pay,  partly  by  the  proceeds  from  St.  Vincent  Sanitarium,  a  pay 
iDstitutiou  conducted  by  eight  Sisters  of  the  order  of  St.  Vincent  and 
under  the  same  management  as  the  two  Territorial  institutions  above 
mentioned,  and  the  remainder  from  donations  made  in  recognition  of 
the  great  work  being  done  by  the  zealous  Sisters. 

The  Orphans'  Home  and  Industrial  School  is  for  girls  only,  and  the 
number  of  inmates  on  August  1, 1895,  was  67.  The  expenses  of  this 
institution  for  the  year  ending  March  4,  1895,  aggregated  $5,872,  of 
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which  amount,  as  above  stated,  the  Territory  furnished  $5,000.  This 
institution  is  in  charge  of  six  sisters  of  the  St.  Vincent  order,  who  serve 
without  any  compensation  whatever  from  the  Territory.  The  hospital, 
orphanage,  and  sanitarium  are  all  located  upon  adjoining  and  connect- 
ing premises,  and  in  the  aggregate  constitute  one  of  the  most  extensive 
and  efficient  charities  to  be  found  in  the  entire  West. 

In  addition  to  above,  there  are  a  number  of  other  private  schools  in  the 
Territory  under  control  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  also  a  number  of 
mission  schools  supported  by  the  Methodist  missionary  fund,  but  I  have 
been  unable  to  obtain  reports  from  them. 

THE  INSANE  ASYLUM. 

The  insane  asylum,  located  at  Las  Vegas,  is  under  the  same  manage- 
ment as  last  year  and  continues  to  be  conducted  with  care  and  ability. 
Owing  to  the  smalluess  of  the  building,  the  institution  is  now  very 
much  crowded ;  but  this  will  be  remedied  by  an  appropriation  of  $35,000 
made  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
building,  which  we  hope  to  have  completed  during  the  coming  season. 
Upon  the  completion  of  these  additions  the  institution  will  be  able  to 
maintain  all  of  the  insane,  appropriations  made  by  the  Territory  being 
ample  for  this  puriK)se. 

THE  NEW  MEXICO  PENITENTIARY. 

The  New  Mexico  Penitentiary  remains  under  the  control  of  Superin- 
tendent Bergmann,  and  has  been  and  is  now  being  conducted  on  a  plan 
of  strict  discipline  accompanied  by  due  regard  for  the  health  and  refor- 
mation of  the  prisoners. 

This  is  regarded  as  a  model  institution.  Those  well  informed  in  such 
matters  pronounce  the  management  of  the  New  Mexico  Penitentiary  to 
be  equal  to  that  of  any  other  in  the  country. 

Colonel  Bergmann  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  position  he  occupies, 
having  received  a  military  education  in  the  German  army,  supple- 
mented by  long  service  as  colonel  of  volunteers  in  the  American 
Army,  where  the  experience  obtained  peculiarly  fits  him  for  the  man- 
agement of  an  institution  of  this  character. 

I  herewith  submit  his  report  tor  the  past  year: 

New  Mexico  Pknitkntiary, 
Office  of  Supbriktbndekt, 
Santa  Fe,  N,  Mex.^  Aagust  2t^  1895, 

Sir  :  In  obedience  to  yoar  instruotiona,  I  respectfnUy  submit  for  your  informatioxi 
the  following  report  relating  to  the  New  Mexico  Penitentiary  for  the  paat  year — ^that 
is  to  say— from  the  Ist  of  Jaly,  1894,  to  the  30th  of  June,  1895. 

There  were  in  prison  July  1,  1894 154 

There  were  received  during  the  year 109 

Recaptured 1 

Total  number  in  prison  during  the  year 264 

Discharges  were  as  follows : 

By  expiration  of  sentence 59 

Died 1 

Pardoned 10 

By  writ  of  supersedeas 1 

Escaped 1 

Transferred  to  insane  asylum —    73 

Leaving  in  prison  June  80,  1895 191 
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This  was  aa  ineieftM  of  37  OYer  the  number  in  prison  m%  the  close  of  the  preceding 
year. 

Of  the  number  receiTed  daring  the  year  108  were  white  males,  I  colored  male,  1 
Chinese  male,  and  4  white  females;  101  were  committed  on  finst,  6  on  second,  and  2 
on  third  sentence.  The  largest  number  in  prison  daring  the  year  was  192,  and  the 
■mallest  number  140,  making  a  daily  average  of  166  prisoners,  as  against  136  in  the 
year  1894. 

DisciPLuns. 

I  am  gratified  to  be  able  to  report  to  yon  that  the  discipline  in  this  prison  has  been 
exemplarily  good;  but  very  little  punishment  has  been  ailministered,  and  that,  only 
for  trivial  infractions  of  the  prison  rules.  There  has  been  no  scheming  or  conspir* 
'tag  going  on  in  the  prison.  The  convicts  labor  well  and  cheerfully  at  the  work 
Msigned  to  them,  and  what  amount  of  work  they  have  performed  during  the  year 
will  be  mentioned  farther  on. 

SANITARY. 

The  sanitary  eondition  of  the  New  Mexico  penitentiary,  as  yon  yourself  know 
from  personal  inspection,  leaves  nothing  to  be  tlesire<l. 

The  percentage  of  sick  has  been  less  than  2  per  cent.  Only  one  death  has  occurretl 
in  prison  during  the  past  year,  and  that  the  first  oue  since  October,  1892. 

MORAL  AND  REUOIOU8  INSTRUCTIONS. 

Moral  and  religious  instructions  have  been  steadily  kept  up  every  Sunday  during 
the  year.  Divine  service  and  the  Bible  class  are  eagerly  attended,  and  the  male 
choir  has  made  marked  progress. 

KMPLOTMKNT. 

The  fact  that  the  employment  of  prisoners  at  some  industry  is  a  necessity  to 
sapitary,  disciplinary,  and  reformatory  results  has  never  been  lost  sight  of  iu  this 
prison,  and,  I  am  happy  to  state,  it  has  been  productive  of  beneficial  results,  not 
only  to  the  prisoners,  who,  with  rare  exceptions,  will  now,  when  out  of  prison,  do  a 
da^s  honest  work,  either  as  mechanics  or  couimon  laborers,  but  also  to  the  Territory 
OQ  account  of  the  pecuniary  value  received  from  it,  and  which  is  thus  nearly  com- 
pensated for  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  convict.     \ 

During  the  year  ending  November  30,  1894,  as  has  been  reported  to  you,  the 
convicts  in  the  New  Mexico  penitentiary  did  not  only  earn  their  maintenance,  but 
earned,  in  Territorial  work,  over  and  above  it  7.07  cents  each  per  day.  These  earn- 
iogtt  will  be  considerably  increased  at  the  end  of  this  year.  However,  the  Question 
of  finance  in  prison  management  should  only  be  look  upon  as  subsidiary,  una  I  must 
therefore  be  pardoned  when  pointing  with  pride  to  the  principle  which,  as  above 
■tated,  has  been  crowned  with  beneficial  results. 

In  conclosion,  I  beg  to  state  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  your  convicts  during  the 
past  year  has  been  also  reduced  from  43  cents  to  38.84  cents  per  man  per  day,  which 
amoont  properly  apportioned  reads  us  follows: 

Cod  to. 
•Salariee  for  all  officers,  employees,  commissioners,  medical  attendance,  etc. . .    23. 42 

Sobsistence 11.68 

Clothing 03.79 

Total 38.84 

As  against  43  cents  during  the  last  year. 

1  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

£.  H.  Bbrgmann,  Superintendent, 
His  Exeelienoy  W.  T.  Thornton, 

Governor  of  New  Mexioo, 

0  HABITABLE  INSTITUTIONS. 

There  are  four  charitable  hospitals  within  the  Territory  of  New 
Mexico.  ^  One  is  situated  at  Santa  Fe,  one  at  Las  Vegas,  and  two  at 
Silver  City,  where  the  indigent  persons  of  the  Territory  are  supported 
at  the  expense  of  the  public. 

The  report  from  each  of  these  institutions  shows  them  to  be  under 
good  control  and  that  the  aid  granted  by  the  Territory  is  sufficient  for 
the  purposes  required. 
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IRRIGATION. 

It  bas  truly  been  said  that  "irrigation  is  the  touchstone  of  successful 
agriculture  ^  In  America  it  is  but  in  its  infancy,  and  yet  the  develop- 
ment which  this  great  science  is  obtaining  here  is  one  of  the  marvels 
of  the  age. 

It  is  commanding  the  attention  of  the  best  minds  of  the  age;  it  is  the 
outgrowth  of  a  necessity,  brought  about  by  the  climatic  conditions  of 
the  great  West  coupled  with  the  fact,  now  being  x>rominently  presented 
to  the  people  of  this  country,  that  the  vast  domain  of  a  Government 
which  a  few  years  ago  was  considered  sufficient  to  furnish  homesteads 
for  ages  to  come  has,  so  far  as  the  temporal  regions  are  concerned,  been 
exhausted,  and  the  Government  has  to-day  no  more  homesteads  to  give 
except  to  the  settler  in  the  arid  region,  where  irrigation  is  a  necessity. 

New  Mexico  has  been  known  in  the  past  as  a  pastoral  country,  large 
areas  consisting  of  extensive  mesas  or  plains,  bottom  lands,  and  moun- 
taii)  valleys,  covered  with,  rich  nutritious  grasses,  principally  the  black 
and  white  grama,  which  grow  naturally  without  irrigation,  cure  in 
the  sunshine,  and  furnish  food  summer  and  winter  for  the  great  herds 
of  sheep  and  cattle  which  in  the  past  have  been  the  principal  resources 
of  our  farmers  and  stock  growers.  The  cattle  industry  of  New  Mexico 
is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  Territory,  and  the  last  census  shows 
New  Mexico  to  rank  as  the  fifth  State  in  the  number  of  her  sheep  and 
the  seventh  in  the  value  of  her  wool. 

Valuable  as  are  these  natural  grasses,  however,  as  an  aid  to  agricul- 
ture, they  are,  owing  to  the  small  rainfall,  so  limited  in  quantity  as  to 
be  insufi&cient  to  support  more  than  a  sparsely  settled  community,  so 
that  I  repeat  again  the  statement  that  the  future  prosperity  of  the  Ter- 
ritory depends  upon  the  extent  to  which  irrigation  may  be  successfully 
carried.  The  efforts  of  the  past  show  the  wonderful  productiveness  of 
the  soil  after  reclamation,  and  present  effects  are  proving  the  large 
acreage  susceptible  of  reclamation  by  irrigation  at  very  small  expendi- 
ture of  capital* 

Many  persons  unfamiliar  with  this  mode  of  agriculture  fail  to  realize 
its  advikntages.  Those  of  us  who  have  been  reared  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  the  most  fruitful  and  the  largest  body  of  arable  land  in  the 
world  where  crops  are  raised  without  irrigation,  have  had  no  occasion 
to  study  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  artificial  agriculture,  and 
few  realize  the  extent  to  which  irrigation  has  been  carried  in  the  past. 
Two-thirds  of  the  food  supply  of  the  world  is  produced  in  arid  regions 
by  the  use  of  irrigation.  The  densely  populated  regions  of  Persia, 
China,  East  India,  and  Japan  depend  almost  solely  on  irrigation  for 
their  food  supply,  having  a  rainfall  less  than  that  of  the  arid  regions  of 
America.  Japan  contains  23,000,000  acres  of  arable  land,  which  sap- 
port  eight  persons  to  the  acre  with  crops  grown  solely  by  irrigation. 

Irrigation  is  no  new  art  or  recent  discovery;  the  past  is  replete  with 
instances  of  its  success,  Babylon,  Tyre,  and  Carthage,  queen  cities  of 
the  past,  were  all  desert  born.  Their  grandeur  and  worth  were  all  drawn 
from  the  canals  and  ditches  that  watered  the  land  surrounding  them. 
The  lilies  that  grew  in  the  world-famed  gardens  of  Babylon  were  the 
result  of  artificial  irrigation.  The  greatest  monuments  of  the  people 
who  reared  these  fabulous  trade  centers  are  their  ruined  works  fash- 
ioned for  the  preservation  and  distribution  of  the  water.  Of  the  great 
city  of  Carthage  not  a  stone  remains,  but  the  magnificent  aqueducts 
that  supplied  her  water  still  exist  and  water  the  city  of  Tunis. 
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POSSIBILITIES  OF  ARID  AMERICA. 

With  a  soil  as  rich  as  is  found  in  any  portion  of  the  world,  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  every  variety  of  grain,  vegetable,  vine,  and  fruit  pro- 
duced ill  the  temperate  zone,  a  climate  unsurpassed,  it  would  seem  that 
the  American  desert  might,  with  sufficient  capital  and  effort  for  the  sav- 
ing aud  utilizing  of  the  flood  waters  of  summer  and  the  melted  snows 
of  winter,  be  in  time  made  the  garden  of  America,  the  home  of  a  larger 
population  than  now  inhabits  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and 
its  tributary  streams.  Unfortunately,  the  policy  of  the  Government  has, 
to  a  certain  extent,  retarded  the  reclamation  of  the  arid  public  lands 
and  prevented  the  development  of  the  regions  requiring  large  expendi- 
tures for  reclamation. 

In  every  part  of  the  Territory  the  people  are  alive  to  the  necessity 
of  irrigation,  and  are  either  completing  irrigation  systems  begun  in 
the  past  or  are  entering  upon  new  enterprises.  In  the  extreme  north- 
west, in  the  county  of  San  Juan,  which  is  the  only  locality  in  the  Terri- 
tory where  the  water  supply  largely  exceeds  the  land  to  be  irrigated, 
four  extensive  enterprises  are  in  the  course  of  completion.  The  waters 
of  the  San  Juan,  Animas,  and  La  Plata  rivers  are  being  taken  out  and 
carried  upon  the  adjacent  plains.  Four  hundred  miles  of  ditches  have 
already  been  completed,  audit  is  estimated  that  they  will  cover  225,000 
acres  of  land,  of  which  from  60,000  to  80,000  acres  are  now  under  cul- 
tiyation.  During  the  past  year  one  extensive  reservoir  has  been  com- 
pleted at  Santa  Fe,  and  a  still  larger  one  is  in  course  of  construction. 

An  important  subject,  and  one  that  is  now  attracting  the  attention 
of  those  interested  in  irrigation,  and  one  which  should  receive  the  most 
eareful  consideration,  is  that  of  legislation — the  enactment  of  laws 
to  facilitate  reclamation  of  the  desert  lands,  and  at  the  same  time 
ftdly  protect  the  owner  in  the  water  rights  acquired.  It  is  especi- 
cially  important  that  the  investor  should  know  just  what  right  he 
is  acquiring  and  that  he  will  at  all  times  be  protected  in  the  right 
acquired. 

Capital  is  always  timid,  and  must  have  a  guarantee  of  perfect  pro- 
tection before  investing.  Safety  of  the  principal  and  certainty  of  the 
^terest  are  the  two  salient  points  never  overlooked  by  the  careful 
business  investor. 

How  to  do  this  is  a  question  of  grave  importance.  Certain  it  is  that 
••nr  present  land  laws,  uational  and  State,  are  entirely  inadequate;  the 
present  land  laws  were  not  framed  to  meet  the  conditions  found  here; 
tliey  were  enacted  at  a  time  when  the  arid  region  was  never  thought  of 
^  an  agricultural  country,  and  to  suit  the  conditions  arising  in  the 
peat  temporal  regions  of  the  Mississippi  and  her  tributaries. 

The  law  for  the  acquisition  of  the  lands  from  the  Government  in  the 
»id  regions  should  be  changed  to  meet  the  conditions  existing  here. 
^t  would  greatly  aid  the  settler,  and  in  many  instances  prevent  the 
tpearanee  of  fraud,  which  is  so  frequently  charged  against  the  settler 
'ben  he  is  honestly  trying  to  comply  with  the  requirements  regulating 
^  performance  of  acts  absolutely  useless  for  the  purposes  to  which  he 
^tends  to  apply  the  land. 

WATER  RIGHTS  SHOULD  BE  DEFINED. 

Xot  only  does  the  law  need  changing  as  to  the  mode  of  obtaining 
title,  but  the  right  which  the  settlers  acquire  to  the  water  should  be 
definitely  and  clearly  defined,  so  as  to  eliminate  that  uncertainty  now 
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SO  often  foaud  among  claimants  who  obtain  their  snpply  from  the  rivers 
and  streams  that  traverse  two  or  more  States  or  Territories. 

Take,  for  example,  the  Bio  Grande,  which  traverses  the  southern  part 
of  Colorado,  all  of  New  Mexico,  and  forms  the  boundary  of  many  hun- 
dreds of  miles  between  the  great  8tate  of  Texas  and  the  Republic  of 
Mexico.  For  more  than  1,000  miles  it  passes  through  a  country  where 
its  waters  are  used  for  irrigation  and  those  using  them  are  the  citizens 
of  two  great  Republics.  Those  of  one  obtain  their  rights  from  three 
separate  sources,  the  States  of  Texas  and  Colorado  and  the  Territory 
of  New  Mexico;  and  those  of  the  other — the  Republic  of  Mexico — ^firom 
the  States  of  Chihuahua,  Coahuila,  and  Tamaulipas. 

The  waters  being  insufficient  to  meet  the  necessities  of  all,  it  can 
readily  be  seen  how  intricate  is  the  problem  presented  and  how  difficult 
of  adjustment  in  such  a  manner  as  to  do  exact  justice  and  protect  each 
proprietor  in  his  holding.  This  is  a  difficult  task  where  the  stream  is 
wholly  in  one  State,  where  one  code  of  laws  regulates  the  rights  of  all; 
but  here  we  have  the  citizens  of  two  nations,  governed  by  six  different 
law-making  bodies,  each  acting  independently  of  the  other,  to  increase 
the  difficulty  and  make  ^^confusion  worse  confonnded." 

It  is  true  the  law  gives  to  the  party  first  appropriating  the  waters  of 
s  stream  the  proprietorship  for  the  quantity  appropriate,  but  the  con- 
stant construction  of  new  ditches  at  various  points  up  and  down  the 
stream,  distant  from  each  other,  often  renders  it  difficult  to  determine 
who  has  the  prior  right,  and  in  seasons  of  drought  to  properly  distribute 
the  water  between  those  standing  upon  an  equal  footing,  even  when  all 
the  parties  are  subject  to  the  same  jurisdiction  and  the  matters  in  dis- 
pute can  be  submitted  to  a  single  tribunal  for  adjustment;  but  the  dif- 
ficulty is  increased  when  State  or  national  lines  intervene  which  limit 
the  jurisdiction  to  only  a  portion  of  the  litigants. 

INTERSTATE  AND  INTKRNATIONAL  QUESTIONS. 

The  first  settlements  Upon  the  Rio  Orande  were  made  in  Texas  and 
in  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  where  labor  and  money  were  expended  in 
improving  the  farms  and  appropriating  the  waters  of  the  streams. 
Vested  rights  were  acquired  to  the  waters  thus  appropriated;  but,  as 
years  went  by,  settlements  were  made  higher  up  the  river  in  the  Terri- 
tory of  Kew  Mexico  sufficient  in  extent  to  largely  consume  the  waters 
of  the  stream  unless  some  means  were  taken  to  save  the  flood  waters; 
and,  still  later,  settlements  were  made  in  the  State  of  Colorado  and 
extensive  ditches  constructed,  and  such  quantities  of  water  used  as  to 
interfere  with  the  rights  of  the  settlers  lower  down,  and  the  farmers  in 
Texas,  Mexico,  and  lower  New  Mexico  are  beginning  to  feel  the  effects 
of  an  occasional  water  famine. 

The  first  proprietors  have  the  better  title  and  should  be  protected, 
but  how  this  is  to  be  done  is  a  difficult  question  to  be  solved,  and  pre- 
sents one  of  the  most  complicated  legal  problems  of  the  age.  It  requires 
the  most  careful  consideration  from  those  who  have  the  welfare  of  the 
country  at  heart.  Have  the  proprietors  of  the  water  rights  in  the  Repub- 
lic of  Mexico  or  the  State  of  Texas  any  remedy  under  the  existing  laws 
that  can  be  practically  enforced  f  Must  the  citizens  of  the  Republic  of 
Mexico  and  the  State  of  Texas  submit  to  the  unlawful  taking  of  water 
to  which  they,  as  proprietors,  have  the  first  right,  or  is  there  any  way 
of  enforcing  their  rights;  and  if  so,  before  what  tribunal  can  they  be 
enforced  t  The  difficulties  presented  here  are  repeated  in  every  instance 
where  a  stream  crosses  the  line  of  two  or  more  States  or  Territories. 
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Another  subject  which  has  for  some  time  attracted  the  attention  of 
those  interested  in  irrigation  is,  How  and  by  whom  the  Hood  waters 
are  to  be  conserved t  Who  shall  formulate  the  plans  and  famish  the 
capital  required  for  the  extensive  improvements  necessary  to  this  endt 

Three  plans  have  been  suggested:  First,  that  the  General  Gov- 
ernment do  it;  second,  that  the  lands  should  be  turned  over  to  the 
States  and  reclaimed  by  the  States;  third,  that  it  be  done  by  private 
enterprise. 

Each  of  these  three  plans  has  some  features  of  especial  merit;  but,  in 
my  opinion,  the  Urst  is  the  better  one  and  the  only  way  to  save  all  the 
flood  waters  cheaply  and  apply  them  justly  to  the  reclamation  of  the 
desert  lands.  There  are  many  reasons  why  this  plan  should  be  adopted 
and  this  work  perfected  by  the  General  Government.  As  I  have  said 
before,  the  policy  of  the  Government's  present  land  laws  is  detrimental 
to  the  reclamation  of  the  arid  lands  by  private  enterprise. 

THE  UTILIZATION  OP  WASTE  WATERS. 

In  a  large  majority  of  cases,  under  existing  conditions,  the  utilization 
of  the  waste  waters  by  private  enterprise  is  impracticable,  and  the 
instances  heretofore  mentioned  as  being  successfully  realized  are  in 
connection  with  large  properties  privately  owned  (with  one  exception) 
by  titles  derived  from  the  Spanish  and  Mexican  Goveraments. 

The  x>o1icy  of  our  Government  is  to  prevent  the  acquisition  of  large 
bodies  of  the  public  domain  by  a  few  persons,  and  to  see  that  it  is 
reserved  for  homestead  and  preemption  rights  for  her  citizens,  believing 
it  to  be  better  that  each  man  should  be  the  owner  of  his  own  home. 
Where  the  waters  of  great  rivers  like  the  Pecos,  Bio  Grande,  San  Juan, 
and  the  Colorado  of  the  West,  with  their  tremendous  annual  floods,  are 
to  be  controlled  placed  in  reservoirs,  and  conserved  for  the  redemption 
of  large  bodies  of  arid  lands,  it  must  be  done  by  an  aggregation  of 
capital  working  to  a  single  purpose,  directed  by  men  of  ability,  aided 
by  experienced  engineers  possessing  great  technical  knowledge  and 
capable  of  calculating  accurately  the  results  to  be  achieved. 

It  is  certainly  on  a  line  with  the  present  policy  of  the  Government 
that  the  work  should  be  conducted  by  the  Government  to  prepare 
homes  for  her  citizens  that  each  individual  may  be  the  owner  of  his  own 
homestead  and  look  to  the  Government  for  his  water  supply,  and  not 
be  sabjected  to  the  grasping  avariciousness  too  often  found  to  exist 
where  private  corporations  own  the  water. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Government,  as  I  interpret  it,  from  the 
passage  of  laws  ]>reventing  aliens  from  acquiring  property  in  the  Ter- 
ritories, and  even  from  preventing  a  corporation  or  aggregation  of  indi- 
viduals from  acquiring  more  than  4,(MN)  acres  of  land  under  one  owner- 
ship, as  well  as  by  many  other  acts  of  Congress  with  reference  to  the 
sale  of  public  lands  to  bona  fide  settlers,  to  ])reserve  the  public  lands  for 
their  nse  and  benefit,  and  unless  this  governmental  policy  be  changed, 
snd  the  public  domain  be  disposed  of  in  large  blocks,  to  be  under  the 
^ntrol  and  management  of  one  directing  head,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
iret  that  concert  of  action  required  for  successful  reclamation  of  these 
Jaads  by  individual  enterprise. 

SHOULD  BE  UNDSK  GOVERNMENTAL  CONTROL. 

Almost  fh>m  its  inception  the  doctrine  of  internal  improvement 
has  been  adopted  and  followed;  millions  have  been  expended  in  the 
construction  of  levees,  in  the  improvement  of  rivers,  the  building  of 
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canals  and  railroads  for  the  welfare  and  convenience  of  the  people,  and 
why  should  not  this  same  liberal  policy  be  extended  to  the  reclama- 
tion of  the  arid  lands?  The  same  amount  of  capital  honestly  and 
judiciously  invested  for  the  conservation  of  our  flood  waters  and  the 
reclamation  of  these  lands  will  lurnish  more  homesteads  to  the  people 
of  the  nation  than  has  ever  been  done  by  the  policy  of  building  levees 
and  draining  the  swamps  of  the  great  rivers,  and  will  be  of  more  benefit 
to  the  people  of  this  nation  than  any  public  improvement  ever  entered 
upon. 

Another  reason  why  the  reclamation  of  the  desert  lands  should  be 
under  the  control  of  the  Government  is  from  the  standpoint  of  econ- 
omy. The  Government  can  raise  the  required  funds  to  do  this  work  at 
a  less  expense  than  can  be  done  either  by  State  or  private  enterprise. 
Money  raised  by  private  enterprise  would  cost  at  least  7  per  cent,  by 
the  State  from  5  to  6,  while  the  General  Government  could  obtain  it  at 
a  rate  not  to  exceed  3  per  cent,  and  as  the  cost  to  the  farmer  would  be 
governed  by  the  Interest  upon  the  money  invested,  his  water  rate  would 
not  be  more  than  one-half  as  much  when  the  improvement  was  made 
by  the  Government. 

PROFITS  IN  FATTENING  CATTLE. 

It  is  conceded  by  the  most  enthusiastic  advocates  of  irrigation  that 
the  conditions  of  the  Kocky  Mountain  regions  are  such  that  only  a 
comparatively  small  portion  of  the  land  can  ever  be  reclaimed. 

A  writer  in  the  North  Western  Magazine  for  the  month  of  June  last 
estimates  that  ^'if  a  furrow  be  run  across  a  20-acre  field  the  space 
occupied  by  the  furrow  would  bear  about  the  same  relation  to  the  whole 
field  that  the  area  reclaimable  by  irrigation  bears  to  the  whole  of  the 
arid  region.'' 

All  who  have  given  this  matter  any  attention  will  agree  with  me  that 
this  is  an  exaggerated  statement,  and  that  a  much  larger  portion  can 
be  reclaimed. 

We  must  admit,  however,  that  the  portion  reclaimable  is  small  as 
compared  with  the  whole,  but  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  more  care 
should  be  given  to  the  subject,  and  a  greater  effort  made  to  reclaim  all 
that  is  practicable. 

Nearly  every  acre  of  the  arid  land  is  covered  with  native  grasses, 
the  black  and  white  grama,  and  the  bunch,  or  what  is  known  as  the 
buffalo  grass,  which  grows  entirely  without  irrigation,  cures  in  the 
sunshine,  and  furnishes  food  winter  and  summer  for  the  great  herds  of 
range  cattle  and  sheep  that  have  for  years  been  the  principal  source  of 
revenue  to  the  ranchmen.  Those  best  informed  estimate  that  the  arid 
region  will  as  a  whole,  in  its  natural  condition,  sustain  one  steer  for  each 
twenty-five  acres  of  land.  These  native  ranges  furnish  the  great  breed- 
ing grounds  for  large  herds,  and  must  ever  be  principally  devoted  to 
that  purpose,  but  the  native  grass  is  not  sufficient  to  fatten  the  stock 
and  prepare  it  for  market,  and  during  serious  and  protracted  seasons  of 
drought  great  numbers  die  irom  starvation. 

In  my  opinion,  the  most  important  measure  to  be  accomplished  at 
this  time  is  to  provide  means  here  at  home  to  prevent  the  great  suffer- 
ing to  the  range  animals  and  their  death  from  starvation,  and  to  fur- 
nish the  food  for  their  fattening. 

In  the  past  the  profit  of  the  cattle  business  has  gone  largely  to 
the  feeder  in  the  States,  while  the  breeder  has  received  a  very  small 
portion. 
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A  few  moment^s  examinatioa  of  the  fact^  will  show  the  magnitude  of 
this  Ices.  Take  as  an  example  this  Territory,  which  contains  an  area 
of  OTer  78,000,000  acres  of  land,  and  allow  that  it  will  supi>ort  one-half 
of  the  estimated  average,  and  it  will  sustain  1,500,000  head  of  rattle^ 
and  of  those  we  should  send  to  the  market  at  least  500,(HM)  ])er  year. 

I  believe  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  could  be  made  to  send  more 
than  this  number.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  from  statistics  obtained  from 
the  railroads  and  others  best  informed  on  this  subject,  I  learn  that  there 
has  been  shipped  this  year  from  this  Territory  something  over  200,000 
head  of  cattle. 

Bange  steers  at  3  years  old  have  been  bringing  on  an  average  $10 
per  head,  while  the  same  cattle  bring  a  few  months  later  in  Chicago  and 
Kansas  City  not  less  than  $50  per  head.  This,  after  allowing  $5  per 
head  for  freight,  would  give  to  the  feeder  $29  per  head  for  his  labor 
and  feed,  all  of  which  would  be  retained  here,  add  to  the  local  revenue, 
and  give  employment  to  our  people,  if  one-half  of  the  flood  waters  now 
going  to  waste  were  saved,  without  interfering  with  the  other  branches 
of  agriculture  and  horticulture. 

YAI^UE  OF  ALFALFA  AS  FEED. 

I  have  made  careful  inquiry  from  the  ranchmen  of  every  county 
within  the  Territory  relating  to  the  cost  of  producing  the  various  kinds 
of  feed  for  stock  and  the  quantity  to  be  produced  per  acre,  and  they 
agree  that  alfalfa  is  the  most  profitable  food  to  be  raised ;  that  the  aver- 
age yield  is  about  3^  tons,  at  a  cost  of  $6  per  acre  for  water,  cultiva- 
tion, and  harvesting. 

Those  who  have  had  large  experience  in  feeding  alfalfa  to  cattle,  and 
who  have  made  careful  estimation  of  the  quantity  required  to  fatten  the 
average  steer  and  watched  the  daily  increase  in  weight,  estimate  that 
2|  tons  are  sufficient  to  the  animal,  and  that  the  steer  will  take  on  from 
175  to  225  pounds  in  about  two  and  a  half  months,  and  would  at  the 
present  price  bring  in  Chicago  or  Kansas  Oity  about  4  cents  per  pound, 
or  $50  per  head. 

If  this  estimate  be  correct,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  it,  it  will 
be  seen  that  200,000  acres  put  in  alfalfa  would  be  more  than  sufficient 
to  fatten  the  200,000  head  of  steers  shipped  annually  from  this  Territory 
to  be  grazed  and  fed  in  other  localities,  and  would  bring  to  this  Terri- 
tory over  $5,000,000  in  addition  to  that  now  received. 

The  Pecos  irrigating  system  as  now  completed  will  be  able  to  supply 
this  acreage,  and  we  are  informed  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  pro- 
moters, in  connection  with  their  other  enterprises,  to  make  it  a  great 
feeding  ground  for  the  range  stock. 

The  waters  of  the  Eio  Grande  are  sufficient  to  more  than  quadruple 
this,  while  those  of  the  Cimarron,  Bed  Eiver,  Eio  Puerco,  Blue  Water, 
Mimbres,  Las  Animas,  La  Plata,  San  Juan,  and  other  streams  in  the 
Territory  are  sufficient  to  enable  the  reclamation  of  at  least  2,000,000 
of  the  78,000,000  acres. 

MINING* 

The  mining  industry,  which  was  suffering  so  seriously  one  year  ago 
as  the  result  of  the  depreciation  in  the  price  of  silver  and  lead,  the  two 
minerals  most  generally  produced,  has  very  much  revived  daring  the 
past  year.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with  reference  to  the  camps  con- 
taining gold,  and  there  are  engaged  in  the  business  of  mining  almost 
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as  many  miners  as  at  any  time  in  the  previous  history  of  the  Territory 
of  New  Mexico.  The  result  of  their  labors  will  be  shown  in  the  rei)ort8 
given  from  the  various  localities  of  the  Territory  hereinafter. 

IRRIGATION  AND  AGRICULTURE. 

■ 

There  is  probably  at  this  time  no  industry  exciting  so  much  attention 
throughout  the  arid  region  as  that  of  irrigation.  The  result  of  enter- 
prises heretofore  undertaken  with  a  view  of  reclaiming  the  arid  lands 
within  this  Territory  has  been  very  satisfactory,  and  a  very  large  acre- 
age is  being  reclaimed  and  put  under  cultivation  by  the  use  of  the 
waters  thus  conserved. 

I  have  thought  best  to  secure  from  various  localities  throughout  the 
Territory  a  statement  of  their  material  resources  and  the  efforts  being 
made  to  develop  them  at  this  time,  and  from  the  information  so  obtained 
I  submit  the  loUowing: 

THE  PECOS  VALLEY. 

This  favored  region,  lying  as  it  doea  by  itself  in  the  extreme  southeastern  part  of 
the  Territory^  and  out  off  from  the  other  sertions  by  mountain  ranges,  deserves 
especial  mention,  because  it  furnishes  the  best  of  exempli fioations  of  benefits  that 
arise  to  the  arid  districts  from  irrigation  enterprises  well  conducted  and  built  upon 
an  extensive  scale.  This  valley  includes  the  two  counties  of  Eddy  and  Chaves, 
which  should  be  spoken  of  together  because  they  are  included  in  the  same  general 
system  of  irrigation.  This  system,  as  it  now  exists,  was  completed  in  the  precedini^ 
year,  but  an  additional  reservoir  to  supply  further  land  is  being  arranged  for  and 
will  probably  be  built  in  the  next  few  months.  This  will  be  located  in  Chaves 
County,  west  of  Roswell.  During  the  last  twelve  months  the  storage  and  distribnt- 
ing  reservoirs  lying  in  Eddy  County  have  been  made  more  secure  than  ever  against 
possible  danger  from  flood  waters  by  having  greater  waste  ways  provided.  These 
reservoirs  have  been  kept  full  during  the  last  year,  holding  much  more  water  than 
is  needed  lor  the  land  now  under  cultivation.  Though  unprecedented  Hoods  have 
goue  down  the  Pecos  River  they  have  been  easily  passed  through  the  lakes,  demon- 
strating the  pra(;ticability  of  damming  our  mountain  rivers  to  store  the  surplus  flow 
for  irrigation  purposes. 

One  of  these  bodies  of  water,  Lake  McMillan,  near  Eddy,  continues  to  be  the 
largest  artificial  irrigation  reservoir  in  the  world,  with  the  exception  of  one  in  India. 
To  the  1,200  miles  of  canals  and  smaUer  conduits  have  been  added  this  year  about 
100  miles  of  latterals,  covering  additional  land  put  under  cultivation.  The  beauti- 
ficatiou  of  roadways  and  streets  by  the  planting  of  shade  trees  upon  an  extensive 
scale,  by  private  and  municipal  enterprise,  continues.  The  various  town  sites  and 
agricultural  settlements  no  longer  bear  semblance  to  the  barren  plains  that  existed 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  canal  construction  six  years  since.  Villages  are  grow- 
ing up  at  suitable  intervals  along  the  whole  system,  providing  the  benefits  of 
sohook,  churches,  and  social  features  for  the  rural  population.  The  conformation 
of  this  wonderful  valley  is  such  that  the  railway  necessarily  almost  runs  through 
its  center,  and  every  farm  is  in  sight  of  the  transportation  artery,  in  reach  of 
telephone  and  telegraph,  and  in  close  distance  of  a  railway  station.  This  situation 
is  resuliing  in  the  establishment  of  modem  farming  settlements,  in  which  is  utterly 
absent  the  isolation  that  drives  from  the  farm  of  the  East  the  energetic  youth  of 
the  land. 

This  year  there  has  been  marked  progress  in  all  lines  of  agriculture,  the  tillers  of 
the  soil  having  learned  by  experience  the  best  methods  of  cultivating  the  land, 
using  the  water  and  determining  the  crops  best  adapted  to  the  land  and  climate,  so 
that  the  experimental  stage  of  agriculture  and  horticulture  has  been  well  passed, 
and  more  rapid  development  will  be  possible  by  the  resident  population  and  future 
settlers.  The  planting  of  orchards  of  deciduous  trees  continues  throughout  the 
valley,  every  farm  having  its  quota  of  from  ten  to  forty  acres.  One  orchard  of  500 
acres  of  apple  trees  alone,  has  been  planted  this  year,  south  of  Roswell,  by  an  asso- 
ciation of  eastern  apple  growers,  after  an  inspeotion  of  valley  fruits  and  soils,  and 
the  same  parties  expect  to  add  1,500  acres  of  apple  trees  in  the  same  locality. 

This  year  in  Eddy  County  a  number  of  large  vineyards  came  into  bearing,  and  the 
shipment  of  California  varieties  of  grapes  by  oar  loads  is  now  in  progress.  The 
grapes  are  of  superior  quality,  bear  shipment  well  and  are  certain  to  Deoome  an 
impiirtant  feature  of  the  valley.  Advance  is  being  made  in  the  cultivation  of  canai- 
gre,  the  tannin  plant  to  which  reference  was  made  in  the  preceding  annual  report. 
The  establishment  of  a  factory  to  extract  the  tannic  acid  of  the  plant  for  shipment 
has  been  decided  upon,  probably  in  connection  with  a  beet>sngar  factory. 
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B6et8  in  couBiderable  quantity  are  being  grown  by  most  of  the  farmers  for  farther 
test  purpoBeSy  and  the  establishment  of  a  factory  for  next  year  is  promised.  Cream- 
eries, cheese  factories,  pork  packer ies,  fruit  and  vegetable  canneries  are  all  being 
planned  for  by  local  associations  or  projected  colonies,  to  bring  to  the  farmer  the 
neatest  return  for  his  products.  Special  attention  is  being  given  to  raising  ho^ 
for  shipment.  Thousands  of  the  finer  varieties  are  now  maturing  upon  the  alfalfa 
pasturage  of  the  valley,  and  with  slight  feeding  with  Indian  com,  milo  maize,  or 
Egyptian  corn,  will  be  finished  cheaply.  Many  car  loads  will  go  to  market  this 
year,  though  this  branch  of  industry  did  not  really  begin  operations  until  a  year 
ago.  This  season  many  of  the  peach  orchards  planted  in  the  lower  valley  after  the 
construction  of  canals,  produced  excellent  fruit,  while  the  orchards  of  the  older 
farms  about  Roswell  are  bearing  their  tenth  successive  crop  of  superior  apples. 

The  success  attained  this  year  in  wheat  growing  has  already  opened  the  way  to 
the  erection  of  a  modern  flour  mill  during  the  coming  year.  Stock  feed,  poultry, 
vegetables,  and  produce  in  abundance  are  now  supplied  by  local  producers,  and 
importation  of  such  food  supplies  altogether  ceased  with  the  opening  of  this  season. 
The  irrigated  district  is  now  reaching  out  to  the  mining  and  stock-growing  regions 
for  a  market.  Facilities  for  making  communication  easier  between  this  base  of  sup- 
plies and  the  uonproducing  parts  of  the  Territory  are  being  arranged  for  by  the 
local  railway  company.  Negotiations  are  actively  in  progress  for  extensions  of  the 
system  into  the  White  Oaks  iron,  coal,  gold,  timber,  and  marble  district,  and  across 
the  grazing  region  of  northwest  Texas,  to  connect  with  trunk  lines  of  railway  that 
will  place  the  valley  within  thirty-six  hours'  distance  of  Chicago.  This  northern 
outlet  will  enable  the  surplus  fruit  products  of  the  Southwest  to  have  rapid  transit 
to  the  great  markets,  which  may  even  now  be  reached  in  less  than  half  of  the  time 
required  for  the  transportation  of  California  products.  This  short  and  quick  rail- 
way opening  will  also  btf  of  Incalculable  benefit  in  the  shipment  of  live-stock  products 
which  are  destined  to  be  one  of  the  main  features  of  the  agriculture  in  the  South- 
west. 

The  Pecos  Valley  Railway  has,  during  the  year  of  general  railway  paralysis,  been 
extended  to  Roswell,  at  the  head  of  the  valley,  a  distance  of  75  miles.  This  record 
if  indeed  equaled  in  the  East  in  the  same  period  was  not  by  ^ny  Western  line,  with 
the  exception  of  one  which,  it  is  worthy  of  note,  was  also  constructed  to  reach  an 
irrigated  belt  in  Arizona.  This  extension  of  the  valley  railway  has  not  only  put  the 
Roswell  region  in  touch  with  the  outside  world,  but  opened  to  settlement  the  fertile 
prairies  lying  under  canals  already  extending  for  40  miles  below  Roswell,  and 
also  the  partially  developed  artesian- well  belt  extending  farther  southward  into 
Eddy  County.  The  population  of  Roswell  has  been  greatly  augmented  as  a  result 
of  the  railway  extension,  and  a  new  town,  named  Hagerman,  is  growing  up  near 
the  lower  end*  of  the  Northern  Canal.  This  place  is  located  on  the  Feliz,  one  of  the 
tributaries  of  the  Pecos,  and,  although  not  a  year  old,  has  a  number  of  business 
houses,  a  good  school  building,  a  newspaper,  and  the  usual  village  population.  The 
town  is  located  in  a  section  that  has  received  the  most  of  the  agricultural  settlers 
who  have  come  this  year  from  older  farming  regions  and  prairie  States.  So  quickly 
does  the  fertile  soil  respond  to  the  labor  of  man  under  irrigation  methods  that 
thousands  of  acres  are  this  season  supporting  farming  families,  the  average  size  of 
each  holding  being  40  acres. 

This  district  was  practically  uninhabited  when  reached  by  the  railway  less  than  a 
year  a^o.  It  is  also  notable  that  the  settlers  of  this  locality  were,  almost  without 
exception,  successful  farmers  in  the  States  from  which  they  recently  emigrated.  The 
advent  of  so  many  genuine  Eastern  agriculturists  is  a  healthy  sign  that  the  advan- 
tages of  irrigation  and  of  the  climate  of  New  Mexico  are  beginning  to  be  appreciated 
by  classes  vnio  can  make  the  most  of  them. 

This  success  of  the  vast  storage  system  in  conserving  a  river  flow  and  the  rainfall 
of  the  mountains  will  be  of  material  advantage,  as  an  example,  in  assisting  other 
sections  to  procure  capital  for  similar  projects,  and  much  development  may  be  looked 
for  in  other  parts  of  New  Mexico  in  irrigation  enterprises  in  the  near  future,  while 
the  prosperity  of  these  two  counties,  under  their  diversified  system  of  agriculture, 
will  not  onI.y  attract  population  from  less  prosperous  parts  of  the  United  States  to 
the  genial  clime,  but  also  create  interest  within  the  Territory  and  assist  in  bringing 
abont  a  revolution  of  methods  in  all  districts  adapted  to  similar  industries. 

REPORT  OF  O.   A.   RICHARDSON. 

Roswell,  N.  Mex.,  August  10, 1895, 
Hon.  W.  T.  Thornton, 

Governor  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexioo,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex, 

I>ear  Sir:  In  reply  to  vour  request  for  information  touching  the  increase  of  popn- 
lation,  agricultural  development,  railroad  building,  etc.,  in  Chaves  County,  I  would 
say  that  In  the  last  year  there  has  been  an  increase  of  agricultural  development  and 
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ealtivation  between  1,000  and  1,500  acres,  representing  an  agricultural  improvement 
of  Irom  $15,000  to  $25,000  within  the  last  year.  The  town  of  Roswell,  county  seat  of 
the  county  of  Chaves,  has  been  connected  with  the  outside  world  by  the  construc- 
tion and  completion  of  the  Pecos  Valley  Railway  from  the  town  of  Eddy,  in  the  county 
of  Eddy,  a  distance  of  80  miles,  and  this  construction  and  completion  of  the  railroad 
has  given  a  general  development  all  along  the  lines  of  agricultural  and  stock  interests 
in  this  county,  increasing  number  and  price. 

We  have  no  mining  interest,  but  to  our  west  the  mining  interest  of  Lincoln  County 
ha«  been  quickened  by  the  completion  of  this  railroad  to  Roswell.  Surveys  have 
been  made  from  the  town  of  Roswell  to  the  town  of  Amarilla,  in  the  State  of  Texas, 
eovering  a  distance  of  225  miles,  for  the  purpose  of  exteuding  the  Pecos  Valley  Rail- 
road to  the  northeast,  giving  us  a  most  excellent  railroafl  service  to  the  south,  north, 
and  east.    There  is  every  prospect  of  the  early  completion  of  this  line. 

The  population  of  the  county  has  steadily  increased,  and  within  the  last  year  the 
increase  has  not  been  less  than  1,000. 

Taxable  property,  as  shown  by  the  assessor's  records,  has  made  an  increase  in  the 
last  year  of  $432,946,  in  the  year  1894  it  being  $1,631,008,  and  in  the  year  1895, 
$2^,954. 

Public  lands  have  been  filed  upon  in  this  county  within  the  last  year  in  acres 
about  25,785.79,  and  of  which  about  6,369.88  acres  have  been  patented.  This  land  is 
arid  land  and  its  entry  is  prompted  by  reason  of  the  construction  and  extension  of 
irrigating  ditches  and  reservoirs. 

Along  the  line  of  public  education  there  has  been  a  marked  advancement,  as  shown 
by  the  construction  of  three  public  school  buildings  in  this  county — one  at  the  town 
of  Roswell,  costing  $2,500,  it  being  the  second  building  required  in  the  town,  and 
two  others,  representing  in  cost  $3,500;  and  two  other  public  school  buildings  will 
be  built  within  the  county  between  the  date  of  this  communication  and  the  Ist  of 
October,  bonds  having  been  voted  for  that  purpose. 

The  I^ew  Mexico  Military  Institute,  one  of  the  Territorial  institutions,  will  in  a 
few  months  have  new  buildings,  costing  in  the  neighborhood  of  $15,000,  and  40 
acres  of  land,  adjoining  the  town  of  Roswell,  have  been  donated  to  that  institution, 
giving  a  most  beautiful  location  for  an  educational  institution.  The  last  legislature 
of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  gave  this  institution,  in  taxes  levied  and  bonds 
issued,  about  $22,000  for  the  year  1895. 

The  board  of  regents  of  the  New  Mexico  Agricultural  College  about  a  year  ago 
located  an  experimental  station,  a  branch  of  that  institution,  adjoining  the  town  of 
Roswell,  selecting  a  most  valuable  tract  of  land,  which  a  few  mouths  ago  was 
donated  to  the  Territory  for  agricultural  and  experimental  purposes  by  Mr.  James 
J.  Hagerman,  of  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  There  will  doubtless  be  a  school  connected 
with  this  experimental  station  at  Roswell,  aiding  and  assisting  in  the  educational 
work  of  this  county.  These  institutions  will  be  a  very  great  value  to  the  Territory 
of  New  Mexico,  located,  as  they  are,  in  a  community  devoted  to  progress  and  public 
education.  G.  A.  Richabdsox. 

LINCOLN  COUNTY. 

White  Oaka  country. 

White  Oaks  is  situated  in  the  center  of  the  largest  mineral  belt  in  the  Territory. 
It  extends  from  the  Gallinas  on  the  north  to  the  Sacramento  Mountains  on  the  south,  a 
distance  of  more  than  100  miles,  with  White  Oaks  the  central  point.  Situated  as  it 
is,  nearly  100  miles  f^om  a  railroad,  the  development  of  necessity  has  been  very  slow, 
and  but  little  of  this  mineral  belt  has  been  thoroughly  prospected  and  a  still  smaller 
portion  has  as  yet  been  developed.  Transportation  without  a  railroad  is  impossible 
ror  any  of  the  products  of  these  mines  except  gold,  and  this  fact  has  compelled  pros- 

Sectors  to  confine  their  investigations  to  a  search  for  gold  almost  exclusively.  The 
iscoveries  made  during  the  past  five  years  have  demonstrated  that  even  the  gold 
belt  has  been  but  partially  prospected,  to  say  nothing  of  the  silver,  iron,  lead,  cop- 
per, zinc,  marble,  coal,  and  other  mineral  deposits,  which  are  still  open  and  subject 
to  entry, the  entire  belt  being  on  Government  land  where  perfect  title  can  be  pro- 
cured. At  White  Oaks  a  number  of  claims  have  been  patented  and  a  number  have 
been  developed  to  a  considerable  extent.  Most  of  this  development  has  been  done 
upon  capital  derived  from  the  mines  themselves,  and  very  little  outside  money  has 
been  invested  here  which  has  not  been  restored.  The  deepest  workings  are  something 
more  than  1,000  feet,  which  occurs  in  the  North  Homestake,  while  the  other  prop- 
erties range  from  700  feet  down  to  mere  prospects.  These  workings  show  that  noth- 
ing is  lost  by  depth,  the  ore  bodies  in  the  lower  levels  being  less  broken  and  more 
permanent  and  more  certain  than  nearer  the  surface. 

In  Nogal  and  Dry  Gulch  canyons  some  work  has  been  done,  but  not  of  .i  Kystematio 
character,  as  a  rule,  and  while  several  claims  have  been  held  and  worked  at  various 
times,  which  have  shown  unquestionable  evidence  of  great  value,  the  best  proper* 
ties  Are  owned  and  controlled  by  persons  or  companies  who  appear  to  care  little  as 
to  whether  or  not  they  are  operated.    Some  people  seem  to  think  that  a  mining 
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claim  will  increase  In  value  as  well  when  idle  as  while  development  is  going  on  and 
sew  ground  is  being  opened  up,  not  realizing  that  the  reverse  is  true.  Nogal  has 
been  unfortunate  in  this  respect,  and  in  consequence  the  best  claims  in  that  camp 
sre^onproductive. 

The  Bonito  country  has  shown  quite  extensive  bodies  of  lead  and  silver  ores,  as 
well  as  considerable  free-milling  gold  ores,  but  without  the  transportation  which  a 
railroad  alone  can  bring  to  these  properties  nothing  can  be  done  toward  placing 
them  on  a  paying  basis.  Therefore  the  development  has  only  been  pushed  to  the 
extent  of  the  prospector's  ability  to  meet  the  expense.  The  deposits  of  gold  ore  on 
the  Bonito  so  far  disclosed  are  mostly  large  in  extent,  but  of  low  grade,  requiring  very 
large  and  complete  milling  plants  to  work  them  at  a  profit.  The  difficulty  and 
expense  of  constructing  such  reduction  works,  of  the  needed  capacity,  at  a  point  so 
far  from  lines  of  railroad  has  prevented  the  development  and  operation  of  these 
properties.    The  same  is  true  of  the  Vera  Cruz  group,  nearer  White  Oaks. 

For  more  than  fifteen  years  prospecting  has  been  going  on  in  the  Jicarilla  Moun- 
tains on  the  north  of  us,  but  it  is  only  during  the  last  few  months  that  this  work  has 
resulted  in  tiie  discovery  of  what  appears  to  be  the  bodies  of  ore  for  which  such 
persistent  search  has  been  made. 

Coal. — In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  White  Oaks  there  lie  practically  undeveloped, 
for  lack  of  transportation,  at  least  two  veins  of  coiJ,  each  something  more  than  4 
feet  in  thickness,  and  of  an  excellent  quality.  These  seams  have  only  been  devel- 
oped to  the  extent  of  the  local  consumption  during  the  past  fifteen  years  of  the  set- 
tlement of  the  camp.  One  of  these  seams  lies  in  sandstone,  floor  and  capping;  the 
other  in  slate.  Both  contain  a  most  excellent  quality  of  bituminous  coal  of  good 
coking  qualities  and  unexcelled  as  a  steam  fuel.  This,  within  150  miles  of  El  Paso— 
the  best  coal  market  of  the  southwest — is  of  the  hignest  importance  to  a  railroad 
when  the  subject  of  local  traffic  is  under  consideration. 

At  Salado,  some  25  miles  south,  what  is  apparently  the  same  coal  as  is  found  here 
has  been  opened  to  a  very  limited  extent.  While  the  development  there  and  at 
intermediate  i>oints  has  not  been  sufficient  to  demonstrate  fully  the  character  and 
amount  of  the  coal,  it  is  believed  that  these  seams  will  prove  to  be  equal  to  those  in 
this  immediate  vicinity. 

There  has  been  opened  a  seam  a  few  miles  northeasterly  from  White  Oaks,  which 
promisee  good  results,  but  needs  further  development  to  fully  ascertain  its  true 
character. 

Recently  coal  has  been  opened  at  a  point  this  side  of  Three  Rivers,  about  25  miles 
from  here  in  the  direction  of  Jill  Paso  and  on  the  line  of  the  proposed  railroad,  which 
promises,  if  reports  can  be  credited,  to  eclipse  anything  else  in  the  country.  The 
seam  is  said  by  those  who  have  investigated  it  to  be  10  feet  or  more  in  thickness, 
without  bone  or  fault,  and  to  contain  a  solid  face  of  pure  coal,  which  tests  show  to 
born  freely,  leaving  very  little  ash. 

The  total  output  or  coal  at  White  Oaks  has  resulted  in  6,000  tons  for  the  past 
fear,  this  production  being  limited  by  local  consumption  only,  for  milling  and  min- 
ing purposes  and  custom  service. 

Iron. — Ever  since  the  advent  of  the  miner  and  prospector  into  this  mineral  region 
it  has  been  known  that  immense  bodies  of  iron  ore  existed  in  the  locality  of  what  now 
is  Whit«  Oaks.  The  quantity  of  these  deposits  was  not  a  question  of  serious  con- 
sideration because  on  every  hand  was  visible  the  evidence  of  the  practically  unlim- 
ited extent  of  the  ledges  of  this  mineral.  It  only  remained  for  experts,  assay ers, 
and  chemists  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  ores  which  appear  in  such  enormous  quan- 
tities in  the  mountains  in  this  vicinity.  To  this  end  the  service  of  numerous  assayera 
have  be«fn  from  time  to  time  employed  to  make  analytical  tests  of  these  ores,  and 
their  value  has  been  fully  ascertained.  Out  of  a  very  large  number  of  tests  made 
which  are  now  at  our  command  we  have  selected  the  following,  prepared  by  Mr. 
Morris  B.  Parker,  and  which  show  a  fair  average  of  the  whole,  namples  for  tests 
were  taken  from  three  different  localities  as  follows : 

1.  Hematite  ore. — West  side  of  Lone  Mountain,  about  3  miles  from  White  Oaks : 

Iron 65.52 

Silica 3.60 

^^olphur 41 

Phosphoms (•) 

2.  Hematite  ore. — ^£a8t  side  Lone  Mountain,  about  2^  miles  from  White  Oaks: 

Iron 63.10 

Silica 6.30 

Sulphur 21 

Phosphoms Oil 

Pure  hematite  contains  70  per  cent  iron  and  30  per  cent  oxygen. 

*  Not  determined. 
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3.  Mckgnetite  ore, — Jicarilla  MouDtains,  about  11  miles  from  White  Oaks : 

Iron 62.2 

Silica 8.3 

Sulphur 34 

Phosphorus 0084 

Pure  magnetite  contains  72.4  per  cent  iron  and  27.6  per  cent  oxygen. 

Repeated  tests  have  been  made  on  all  these  ores  for  titanic  acid,  but  no  trace  was 
found. 

It  will  be  seen  by  those  familiar  with  the  subject  of  iron  ores  that  those  analyzed 
and  reported  above  compare  favorably  with  those  in  the  great  iron-producing  local- 
ities of  the  world.  In  fact,  very  few  are  reported  to  excel  us  in  the  high  grMe  and 
purity  of  their  ores. 

As  we  have  heretofore  Intimated,  is  it  not  more  than  probable  that  these  deposits, 
with  beds  of  coal  and  lime  within  so  short  a  distance  from  them,  will  become  the 
basis  of  a  distinctive  and  paying  iron  industry  whenever  they  shall  be  reached  by 
railroad  transportation  connecting  them  with  markets  of  the  world  f  Would  not 
this  alone  justify  and  warrant  the  building  of  a  road  from  one  of  the  lines  already 
in  operation  not  far  distant  i)rom  nsf 

Marble, — It  is  not  generally  known  that  there  is  no  true  black  marble  in  the  markets 
of  the  United  States,  except  what  is  imported  from  Belgium,  and  none  is  Itnown  to 
exist  in  America  aside  from  our  own  here  in  the  vicinity  of  White  Oaks.  It  is  said 
by  those  in  position  to  know  that  the  demand  for  this  class  of  marble  would  be  prac- 
tically  unlimited  could  it  be  supplied  at  such  a  price  as  would  enable  consumers  to 
Qse  it  at  something  like  a  reasonaole  cost. 

The  ledges  found  here,  while  not  containing  altogether  pare  black,  show  layers  or 
strata  which  are  free  from  streaks  of  white  or  colors.  As  to  the  quality  of  our  depos- 
its, one  of  the  most  experienced  men  in  the  United  States  in  this  line  of  industries, 
Mr.  George  C.  Underhili,  of  Rutland,  Vt.,  after  testing  a  sample  sent  him  the  present 
year,  pronounces  it  '*A  1.''  This  opinion  only  corroborates  those  of  other  marble 
dealers  and  workers  who,  from  time  to  time,  have  tested  and  passed  upon  the  quality 
of  the  marble  found  to  exist  in  large  quantities  near  this  place.  All  nave  spoken  of 
it  in  the  highest  terms.  S|>ecimens  have  been  sent  to  Denver,  Colo. ;  El  Paso/Tex. ; 
Chicago,  111. :  Oskaloosa,  Iowa;  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  Fort  Scott,  Kans., 
and  otiier  places,  the  reports  fh>m  all  of  which  have  been  favorable.  If,  upon 
thorough  and  systematic  development^  it  is  found  to  be  as  large  in  extent  and  to 
retain  the  uniformly  good  quality  which  present  conditions  and  explorations  indi- 
cate, there  would  result  from  this  industry  alone  a  large  tonnage  for  the  railroad 
which  would  command  its  output. 

There  are  several  hundred  acres  of  this  marble  already  disclosed  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  White  Oaks  and  some  croppings  in  other  localities  in  this  region,  and 
there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  it  should  not  soon  become  the  basis  of  an  industry 
which  would,  when  it  is  reached  by  railroads,  send  a  steady  stream  of  its  valuable 
products  to  the  markets  of  the  world. 

SandtUme. — The  extent  and  quality  of  the  sandstone  here  T^^arrants  the  assertion 
that  a  very  considerable  tonnage  of  this  product  will  be  realized  by  the  railroad  that 
passes  in  its  vicinity.  This  stone  has  been  tested,  not  only  in  White  Oaks,  where  it 
can  be  seen  in  our  best  and  most  attractive  building,  but  by  builders  and  experts 
elsewhere,  and  pronounced  first-class  building  stone  m  every  respect.  In  appearance 
it  is  equal  t<»  any,  and  presents  a  much  more  agreeable  presence  than  most,  of  the 
noted  building  stone  of  this  country.  It  extends  from  a  point  within  a  few  yards  of 
White  Oaks  to  the  base  of  Patos  Mountain,  3  miles  or  more.  The  ledges  have  been 
opened  near  town,  and  the  various  demands  of  the  community  have  been  supplied 
therefrom.  These  openings  disclose  stone  ft>om  6  inches  to  4  feet  in  thickness,  of 
beautiful  building  material,  which  can  be  taken  from  the  quarries  in  almost  any 
length  and  width  desired. 

On  the  north  side  of  White  Oaks  canyon  is  found  a  very  light-colored  stone,  of 
which  some  of  our  finest  buildings  are  constructed,  and  on  the  south  side  is  a  qnarrv 
of  a  much  darker  shade  which  inclines  to  a  bluish  tint.  About  6  miles  to  the  north 
is  another  deposit  of  sandstone  of  a  dark  brown.  This  ledge  has  not  yet  been  opened, 
except  to  secure  a  few  blocks  for  special  use,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  hauling, 
there  being  no  traveled  road  near  it.  It  has,  when  dressed,  a  reddish  tint,  is  exceed- 
ingly firm  and  close  grained,  but  easily  worked  and  taking  a  polish  almost  equal  to 
marble. 

The  ledges  are  very  extensive,  and,  when  reached  by  railroad,  this  stone  will  meet 
an  unlimited  demand  because  of  its  beauty,  finish,  and  strength  and  the  cheapness 
with  which  it  can  be  nrocured.  The  stone  fV>om  all  these  ledges  can  be  cheaply 
quarried,  is  easily  worKed,  and  will  bear  any  reasonable  pressure  it  may  be  sub- 
jected to. 
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BefiracUnry  ores. — It  has  long  been  known  that  large  bodies  of  concentrating  and 
smelting  ores  are  located  in  this  mineral  belt,  known  as  White  Oaks,  and  vicinity; 
but,  owing  to  the  distance  to  railroad  transportation,  can  not  be  developed. 

In  the  GaUinas,  to  the  north,  there  occurs  refractory  ores,  consisting  of  coi>per  car- 
bonates and  oxides  and  lea<l  salphides,  sulphates,  and  carbonates.  Silver  is  found 
more  or  less  in  all  of  these  ores.  The  formation  is  such  in  this  country  that  prospect- 
ing is  difficult  owing  to  the  depth  of  these  deposits.  Situated  in  a  sedimentary  forma- 
tion more  or  less  intersected  by  eruptive  dikes  it  is  found  best  by  experience  to  sink 
shafte  in  the  bottom  of  the  arroyoa.  A  shaft  located  in  one  of  these  arroyos,  sunk 
to  the  depth  of  50  feet,  has  exposed  a  solid  body  of  lead  sulphates  and  carbonates,  and 
for  the  last  15  feet  samples  taken  on  the  four  walls  and  bottom  of  shaft  yield  average 
assay  returns  of  about  40  per  cent  lead  and  20  ounces  of  silver  per  ton.  This  body  of 
ore  has  been  exposed  in  three  different  places;  a  shaft  sunk  to  the  depth  of  100  feet 
has  developed  a  body  of  copper  carbonates  and  oxides  containing  silver,  samples  of 
which  give  assay  returns  of  30  per  cent  copper  and  25  onnoes  of  silver.  The  indica- 
tions are  very  favorable  for  finding  large  bodies  of  this  ore. 

In  the  White  Mountains  to  the  south,  in  which  are  located  Nogal,  Bonito,  and 
Three  Rivers,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  large  quantities  of  shipping  ores  exist,  con- 
aisting  of  sulphides  of  lead,  iron,  and  copper,  running  high  in  gold  and  silver.  ^  Float 
native  copper  has  been  found.  These  mountains  are  said  b3''  those  familiar  with  the 
sabject  t-o  consist  of  a  granite  core,  intersected  by  eruptive  dikes,  being  the  seat  of 
great  volcanic  disturbances.  These  mountains,  while  containing  large  bodies  of  free 
milling  gold  ores,  are  intersected  by  numerous  and  well-defined  fissure  veins,  from  2 
to  15  feet  in  thickness,  carrying  ore  of  such  a  character  as  to  be  a  true  concentrating 
or  smelting  proposition,  which  with  railroad  faciUties,  along  with  their  own  fluxes, 
that  is,  iron — hematite,  magnetite,  and  limonite — ^lime,  coal,  or  coke,  could  be  shipped 
to  smelting  centers. 

MineriU  industries  of  White  OaA».~ White  Oaks  is  chiefly  dependent  on  its  mining 
and  cattle  industries.  In  Baxter  Mountain,  1  mile  west,  are  located  the  old  and 
establisbcMd  gold  mines.  This  is  essentially  a  granite  mountain  traversed  by  efl'usive 
rocks,  resulting  in  numerous  seams  and  fissure  veins  carrying  free  gold,  usually 
coarse.  The  ore-bearing  rocks  are  of  an  oxidized  nature,  and  this  to  a  known  depth 
of  over  1,000  feet.  All  mines  located  in  this  mountain  are  exceptionally  dry,  requir- 
ing no  outlay  of  capital  to  drain  the  properties. 

The  question  of  water  in  sufficient  quantities  for  mine  and  milling  purposes,  which 
for  a  lonfi^  time  in  the  earlier  days  was  a  serious  one,  has  been  settled  beyond  a  doubt 
by  the  discovery  of  a  large  flow  at  no  great  depth  in  the  canyons  of  the  foothills 
between  White  Oaks  and  Baxter  Mountain.  Borings  100  to  200  feet  have  demon- 
strated this  fact. 

The  Old  Abe  during  the  past  year  has  been  running  its  full  capacity  with  the 
exception  of  three  months  immediately  following  a  destructive  fire  of  its  shaft  and 
abaft  house,  during  which  time  extensive  improvements  and  repairs  were  in  progress. 

The  South  Homestake  was  running  the  entire  year,  while  the  North  Homestake 
baa  been  in  operation  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year.  The  Rip  Van  Winkle  has 
been  doing  some  work  with  favorable  results. 

For  the  treatment  of  these  ores  there  are  two  20-stamp  mills  and  one  10-stamp 
mill,  and  three  Huntington  mills.  The  treatment  consists  of  simple  plate  amalgama- 
tion and  no  concentrating. 

The  tailings  of  the  North  Homestake  during  the  past  year  have  been  successfully 
treated  at  a  small  profit  by  cyanide.  Experiments  with  cyanide  on  the  other  tailing 
dnmp  have  not  proved  successful,  the  tailings  being  too  low  grade. 

Placer  mining  in  Baxter  Gulch,  piiucipally  by  Mexicans,  nas  been  carried  on  to 
qaite  an  extent. 

In  the  .Jicarilla  general  activity  in  mining,  principally  prospecting,  during  the 

\        past  year  has  resulted  in  the  reduction  of  some  ore,  and  in  the  development  of  a  few 

I        claims  to  the  point  of  permanent  production.    One  mill  has  been  erected  and  in 

r        operation.    In  these  mountains  there  are  six  wells  being  bored  to  obtain  water  to 

placer  Warner  Gulch,  which  shows  good  deposits  several  miles  in  extent. 

In  Nogal  district  some  work,  not  extensive,  has  been  done.  At  the  American 
mine,  in  Dry  Gulch,  a  small  amount  of  work  is  now  going  on.  Here  they  are  some- 
what interfered  with  by  water.    A  15-stamp  mill  is  located  on  these  properties. 

Lime,  like  the  coal  for  local  consumption,  is  obtained  and  burnt  on  Lone  Mountain, 
U  miles  from  White  Oaks. 

The  following  is  the  assessed  valuation  of  Lincoln  County : 

Real  estate $511,249 

Cattle  (91,300) 639,100 

Personal  property 484,651 

Total  valuation 1,635,000 
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Personal  property  includes  sheep,  goats,  stock  horses,  saddle  ponies,  mnles,  etc., 
also  improvements  on  United  States  land. 

There  are  in  this  county  91,300  assessed  cattle  and  60,000  assessed  sheep,  besides 
30,000  sheep  grazing  in  the  county  paying  taxes  in  other  counties,  making  a  total' of 
90,000  sheep. 

Owing  to  the  large  amount  of  rainfall  this  year,  the  condition  of  the  ranges  is 
better  than  it  has  been  for  ten  years  past;  consequently  the  cattle  and  sheep  indus- 
tries are  very  much  improved. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoinp^  report,  for  which  I  am  largely  indebted 
to  Mr.  J.  Y.  Hewitt,  of  White  Oaks,  I  submit  a  farther  report  with 
reference  to  Lincoln  County  prepared  by  Mr.  James  J.  Dolan: 

Lincoln,  N.  Mex.,  Augu8t  IS,  1896, 

Dkar  Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request  of  July  30,  1896,  I  have  the  honor  to 
submit  the  following  report,  which  is  as  near  correct  as  I  could  possibly  get  it  in 
the  limited  time  accorded  me : 

Population. 

According  to  the  best  information  available  the  population  of  Lincoln  County  is 
6,425  souls,  and  about  equally  divided  between  the  American  and  the  Mexican 
nationalities. 

Taxable  pi'operiy. 

According  to  the  returns  of  the  assessor  the  taxable  wealth  of  Lincoln  County  is 
$7,6(X),000;  rate  of  taxation,  $2.20  on  the  hundred  dollars,  26  cents  less  than  the  rate 
of  1894. 

Settlement  of  lands. 

Lincoln  County  has  many  thousands  of  acres  of  unsettled  lands.  Yet  those  sec- 
tions most  available  for  general  use  are  being  rapidly  taken  up.  The  total  area  of 
the  county  is  5,017,600  acres,  and  in  addition  to  this  there  are  about  56,160  acres  of 
the  Mescalero  Indian  Reservation  within  our  county  lines,  the  balance,  some  30,000 
acres,  crossing  the  line  of  Donna  Ana  County. 

Commerce. 

Stock  raising,  mining,  and  agriculture  are  the  main  industries,  the  two  former 
growing  and  developing  rapidly.  These  are  the  chief  means  of  support  of  our 
people.    The  agricultural  industry  is  still  in  an  embryo  state. 

Progress  of  railroads. 

There  has  been  no  progress  in  this  direction.  Tliere  is  not  a  foot  of  railroad  in 
Lincoln  County,  but  a  restoration  of  pnxsperity  to  the  country  would  probably 
brinjjj  us  two  roads — an  extension  of  the  8anta  Fe  to  White  Oaks,  In  this  county,  and 
a  til])  from  the  Pecos  Valley  Railroad  to  Lincoln  and  on  through  to  the  immense 
coal  lields  a  few  miles  west. 

Agricnliural  developments  and  irrigation. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  amount  of  land  that  might  be  irrigated  from  the 
various  sources.  It  would  not,  however,  in  my  judgment,  reach  over  100,000  acres. 
Irrigation  is  in  its  infancy  in  Lincoln  County.'  The  land  now  cultivated  is  mainly 
conhned  to  the  valleys  of  the  Rio  Bonito,  Ruidoso,  Upper  and  Lower  Penasco,  and 
Eagle  Creek,  all  of  which  are  traversed  by  beautiful,  clear,  running  streams,  head- 
ing in  the  White  Mountains  in  this  county. 

All  the  vegetables  thrive,  and  to  a  greater  extent  than  one  would  think  possible. 
In  fact,  almost  anything  that  is  grown  anywhere  in  the  world  can  be  grown  here. 
One  acre  of  our  cultivated  land  will  produce  equal  to  2  acres  of  the  average  land 
in  the  States.  We  can  beat  the  world  on  fruits.  There  Is  a  wonderful  future  for 
Lincoln  County  in  the  line  of  agricultural  development. 

Stock  raising. 

Lincoln  County  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  stock  raising.  Xo  section  of  country  in 
the  great  Southwest  can  surpass  it  in  this  respect.  It  is  accurately  estimated  that 
there  are  in  the  county  125,000  head  of  cattle,  100,000  head  of  sheep,  and  about  6,000 
head  of  horses.  But  few  horses  are  raised  for  sale.  Circumstances  are  so  favorable 
to  stock  raising  in  Lincoln  County,  that  prudent  managers  think  that  2  per  cent  is  a 
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TBTj  liberal  estimate  of  loea  from  all  causes  while  the  cattle  or  sheep  are  on  the 
range.  Both  cattle  and  sheep  have  been  ^i^reatly  improYed  by  the  importation  of  the 
Tery  beet  and  porest  blood  to  cross  with  the  native  oreeds. 

Lumber. 

There  are  three  sawmills  in  Lincoln  Coanty :  One  20  miles  north  of  the  town  of 
Lincoln,  another  20  miles  west,  and  another  abont  SO  miles  west.  In  the  vicinity  of 
the  location  of  each  of  these  mills  timber  is  abundant  for  all  present  purposes. 
Sawmilling,  however,  is  an  industry  that  will  never  assume  large  proportions  in 
Lincoln  County. 

Educati<mal  interesU, 

In  this  particular  we  are  wanting.  There  are  35  school  districts  in  the  county. 
In  the  two  principal  districts,  Lincoln  and  White  Oaks,  schools  are  maintained  nine 
months  in  the  year,  while  in  some  of  the  others  the  school  term  is  only  about  three 
months.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  better  plan  would  be  to  have  fewer  school  districts, 
which  would  allow  an  increased  fund  and  longer  terms.  During  the  past  session 
there  were  only  2  schools  in  the  county  where  the  Spanish  language  was  taught.  In 
all  the  remainder  the  English  language  aloue  was  taught. 

Public  buildings^ 

There  are  no  public  buildings  in  the  county,  unless  the  court-house  and  the  various 
schoolhouses  would  come  under  that  head.  There  is  no  United  States  building  in 
the  county. 

Labor  supply* 

Our  labor  supply  is  ample  for  all  present  needs,  although  the  supply  is  not  in 
excess  of  the  demand.  Remunerative  wages  are  paid  and  there  is  no  sulGfering  for 
the  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in  Lincoln  County. 

Legielation, 

In  this  respect  there  i.s  room  for  improvement.  But  a  determination  has  been 
erpressed  on  the  part  of  our  best  citizens  to  ^ive  greater  heed  to  county  affairs  in 
the  future.    Lincoln  County  script,  however,  is  worth  its  lace  value. 

Undeveloped  resources, 

I  am  unable  to  accurately  estimate  these,  but  they  are  very  great.  Every  foot  of 
onr  valleys  is  susceptible  of  irrigation.  Our  bills  are  full  of  mineral  riches — gold 
and  bilver  in  paying  quantities.  Coal  fields  that  will  rival  those  of  Pennsylvania 
and  West  Virginia  nave  been  located  in  Lincoln  Couuty.  With  the  advent  of  rail- 
roads coal  mining  will  become  a  very  important  industry. 

Mining  industriss. 

Gold  mining  is  conducted  at  but  two  points  in  the  county.  At  White  Oaks  there 
is  a  twenty-four  stamp  mill  in  full  operation,  and  at  Nogal  a  ten-stamp  mill  is  being 
operatod.  *  It  is  believed,  however,  that  this  industry  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy.  Copper 
ahonnds  in  paying  quantities,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  until  copper  mining 
iriU  become  an  important  feature. 

General  remarks, 

Lincoln  is  the  county  seat  and  the  commercial  center  of  the  county. 

There  were  1,285  votes  cast  in  this  county  at  the  last  election.  The  Democratic 
party  is  in  the  ascendency,  although  iu  county  affairs  party  lines  are  not  drawn 
tightly  and  in  my  jrdgment  will  be  less  tightly  drawn  in  the  future. 

At  White  Oaks,  the  largest 'town  in  the  county,  there  are  3  churches,  Metho- 
dist, Baptist,  and  Presbyterian;  Lincoln,  1,  Catholic;  San  Patricio,  1,  Catholio; 
Picacho,  1,  Catholic. 

Our  native  Spanish-speaking  people  are  not  inferior  as  a  rule  to  the  American 
population  in  all  that  goes  to  make  the  law-abiding  citizen. 

There  is  but  little  if  any  rowdyism  in  Lincoln  County.  Our  people  respect  the 
law  and  obey  its  mandates. 

In  truth  there  is  not  a  county  in  New  Mexico  freer  from  internal  disturbances  than 
is  Lincoln. 
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Cattle  and  sheep  have  greatly  advanced  in  Talae,  ffraas  was  never  finer  than  now 
and  crops  have  never  given  fairer  returns.  The  resnlt  is  that  onr  people  are  pros- 
perons  and  happy,  content  with  their  lot,  and  realizing  that  the  sun  never  shone  on 
a  fairer  section  of  country  than  ours. 

Trusting  that  I  have  covered  the  points  on  which  information  was  desired  and 
that  I  rightly  understood  the  import  of  your  letter,  I  remain, 

Very  respectfully,  your  friend  Jas.  J.  Dolan. 

Hon.  W.  T.  Thorkton, 

Governor  of  New  Mexico,  Santa  Fe,  K,  Jf  ex. 

SOCORKO   COUNTY. 

Below  is  the  report  of  the  Hon.  W.  S.  George: 

August  22, 1895. 

Dkar  Sir:  Replying  to  your  request  for  a  report  of  the  mining  and  stock  interest 
of  the  southwest  section  of  Socorro  County,  I  beg  to  give  you  a  fair  annual  estimate 
of  the  resources  as  come  under  my  observation. 

I  would  first  speak  of  the  cattle  or  stock  interests  to  state  it  is  an  almost  impossi- 
bility to  get  from  the  owners  the  aggregate  number  of  stock  upon  the  ranges ;  large 
shipments  of  cattle  and  horses  have  been  made  the  past  year  or  two.  With  loss 
from  death  by  starvation  we  have  greatly  reduced  numbers,  a  condition  possibly 
throuirhout  the  Territory.  The  present  and  future  prospects  are  bright  and  more 
encouraging.  Considering  the  conditions  of  the  markets  and  the  promising  condi- 
tion of  our  ranges  for  feedy  stock  of  all  kinds  are  looking  well,  with  feed  and  water 
abundant  throughout  for  the  stock  now  held  by  the  owners. 

The  mining  interests  of  Cooney  and  Wilcox  mining  districts  have  never  before 
been  in  a  more  prosperous  condition.  Individual  owners  of  mining  properties  have 
the  past  year  been  stimulated  by  the  success  of  several  mining  companies;  have 
developed  their  claims  in  a  manner  to  show  a  good  supply  of  ore  m  their  properties, 
and  have  produced  many  good  mining  propositions  for  capital  investment. 

The  ores  of  onr  mining  districts  carry  in  value  about  one-third  in  gold. 

Mines  of  our  immediate  neighborhood  have  produced  much  high-grade  free-milling 
ore,  with  large  bodies  of  low-grade  ore  remaining  for  milling  propositions,  of  that 
character  ranging  in  value  from  $15  to  $20  per  ton,  at  present  market  rates  for  silver, 
low  price  of  silver  being  the  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  working  and  shipping  ore 
to  points  for  reduction,  together  with  the  cost  of  transportation  to  the  nearest 
railroad. 

With  our  milling  companies,  the  cost  of  hauling  supplies  from  railroad  to  the 
camp  at  a  cost  of  1  to  1^  cents  per  pound  is  a  burden  to  the  cost  of  treatment. 
Chemicals,  salt,  lime,  bluestone,  etc.,  as  estimated  at  35  cents  per  ton  of  ore  treated, 
and  also  a  fixed  and  continuing  charge  upon  mill  supplies,  shoes,  and  dies,  and  other 
renewals,  in  the  aggregate  will  amount  annually  to  a  fair  dividend  upon  the  arerage 
investment  requisite  to  the  purchase  and  operation  of  an  ordinary  mine  and  miH. 
The  vialue  of  railroad  communication  into  this  section  of  country  is  inestimable. 

The  ores  of  these  districts  now  in  sight  can  be  profitably  treated  under  favorable 
conditions  of  transportation.  The  limit  of  the  free-milling  ore  is  apparent  in  many 
localities,  as  it  evidently  does  not  descend  over  300  feet,  more  or  less,  from  its  apex  as 
to  locations  above  creek  beds.  Deeper  mining  indications  are  a  change  to  a  base  ore, 
developing  immense  bodies  of  ore  for  concentration  and  smelting,  which  may  last 
indefinitely  and  prove  a  permanent  source  of  wealth  and  prosperity  to  this  section 
of  country.     The  necessity  for  cheap  transportation  also  applies  to' this  product. 

The  annual  output  of  ore  mined  for  treatment  by  four  milling  companies  Is  as  fol- 
lows: Ore  extracted,  total  by  said  companies,  49,600  tons;  bullion  value,  $444,800; 
concentrates,  600  to  800  tons.  Men  employed  directly,  240,  and  as  many  more  indi- 
rectly. Ore  mined  by  individual  owners'  and  lessees  for  shipment  estimates  3,000 
tons,  with  about  150  men  engaged.  Agricultural  products  make  a  very  good  showing 
for  the  farm  element  located  in  the  San  Francisco  River  Valley,  and  along  mountain 
streams,  etc. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Alma,  N.  Mex.,  there  was  produced  some  635  tons  of  hay, 
150  tons  of  com,  and  92  tons  of  potatoes,  together  with  other  cereals,  fruits,  garden 
products,  etc.,  all  of  which  is  consumed  in  this  section.  A  much  larger  production 
can  be  made  with  cheap  transportation  to  enable  the  farmer  to  reach  other  markets. 
In  the  npx>er  valley,  where  the  farming  element  is  composed  chiefly  of  native  people 
known  as  ''Frisco  plaga,''  is  raised  some  225  tons  of  hay,  75  tons  of  com,  50  tons  of 
potatoes,  and  wheat  25,000  pounds ;  at  Luna  Valley,  600  tons  of  hay,  200  tons  of  com, 
85  tons  of  potatoes,  30,()00  ponnds  of  wheat,  etc.  In  the  mountain  sections,  at  the  head 
waters  of  the  Gila  River,  potatoes  are  a  very  large  product,  and  are  shipped  into  two 
acUoining  counties.  Nearly  100,000  tons  of  potatoes,  also  home  supply  of  hay,  wheat, 
oats,  fodder,  etc.,  making  a  total  of  hay  1,460  tons,  com  425  tons,  wneat  55,000  pounds, 
and  potatoes  227  tons  were  raised. 
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I  would  add  that  I  believe  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  this  coanty  are  patriotic, 
intelligent,  and  tolerant,  and  probably  represent  rairly  the  general  sentiment  of  the 
Territory ;  but  it  is  indisputable  that  impressions  are  entertained  in  the  East,  whence 
help  mnst  come  to  make  onr  needed  improvements,  run  oar  railroads,  etc.,  that 
conditions  do  not  invite  large  investments  of  the  character  indicated.  When  flkdrait- 
ted  as  a  State  the  character  of  onr  legislation  will  undoubtedly  inspire  confidence. 
The  controlling  inflnence  is  the  immense  circulation  of  newspapers  from  Eastern 
points,  and  those  that  discuss  public  questions,  frankly  presenting  both  sides,  recog- 
nize that  their  readers  desire  facts  and  are  competent  to  form  their  own  opinions. 
In  thia  region  the  functions  of  newspapers  seem  to  be  to  suppress  all  news  that  con- 
flicts with  their  respective  theories,  and  assail  all  who  differ  with  abuse.  These 
crude  and  primitive  methods  ¥rill,  with  the  march  of  progress,  become  obsolete,  and 
a  generous  and  kindly  spirit  prevail  with  good  results  in  every  direction  for  the 
Territory. 

Very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

W.  S.  George. 

Hon.  W.  T.  Thornton, 

Goremor  of  Xew  Mexico,  8ante  Ft,  JV.  Jtfer. 

REPORT  OF  MR.  A.  B.  FITCH. 

Kelly,  N.  Mex.,  Seplemher  tS^  1895. 

Dear  Sir:  Tour  inquiry  as  to  progress  made  in  the  Magdalena  and  Kelly  oami>s 
duly  received. 

About  2  miles  east  from  Magdalena,  in  the  foothills,  are  some  very  encouraging 
eold  prospects  that  have  been  worked  only  in  a  desultory  manner  during  the  past  year 
for  want  of  proper  mill  facilities.  Recently  the  Emma  Mining  and  MiUing  Company 
have  erected  and  put  in  operation  a  very  complete  r>-8tamp  mill  that  should  handle 
theee  and  similar  gold  and  silver  ores  to  advantage,  and  a  revival  of  work  on  those 
prospects,  of  which  there  are  a  number  in  this  vicinity,  is  sure  to  follow. 

In  the  Kelly  camp  the  main  product  is  the  carbonate  and  other  oxidized  ores  of 
lead,  of  which  some  7,500  tons,  running  from  30  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  metallic  lead, 
were  shipped  during  the  past  year.  These  ores  run  low  in  silver,  aud  on  account  of 
the  low  prices  prevailing  and  the  long  distance  to  smelters  only  the  richer  ores 
eoold  be  shipped,  which  curtailed  the  output  considerably.  The  Graphic  Mines,  for 
instance,  shipped  6,000  tons  during  the  past  year,  and  broke  and  piled  on  their 
dumpe  over  ^,000  tons  that  will  average  10  to  12  per  cent  l^ad,  and  2  ounces  silver. 
There  is  now  on  their  dumps  over  50,000  tons  of  these  low  grades,  and  more  than 
doable  that  amount  developed  in  the  mine. 

To  save  these  low-grade  ores  and  make  them  profitable  for  shipment  this  company 
is  now  sinking  a  shaft  for  water  in  the  valley  2  miles  south  of  Magdalena,  with 
good  prospect  of  success.  Having  obtained  the  water,  they  will  build  a  100-ton  con- 
centrating plant  on  the  Kelly  switch.  About  half  a  mile  farther  south  Balue  &,  Co. 
are  building  a  25-tou  plant  to  concentrate  the  ores  of  the  Merry  and  other  mines.  If 
the«e  mills  are  successful  the  Kelly  mine,  formerly  a  great  producer,  will  put  in  a 
mill  to  concentrate  the  large  quantities  of  low-grade  ores  they  have  on  their  dumps 
and  in  the  mine. 

''Adversity  has  its  uses."  The  low  prices  of  both  lead  and  silver  and  the  long 
hanl  and  consequently  high  freight  to  the  nearest  market  have  forced  these  mines 
to  adopt  more  economy  in  mining  and  to  undertake  the  problem  of  saving  and  con- 
centrating their  low  grades,  which  form  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  bulk  of  the 
ore.  With  this  accomplished  mining  will  be  stimulated  here  beyond  what  it  has 
ever  been  before ;  the  old  mines  will  be  good  properties  for  a  great  many  years  to 
come,  and  small  prospects  will  be  worked  and  developed  into  good  miues. 
Verv  truly,  yours, 

A.  B.  Pitch. 

Hon.  W.  T.  Thornton, 

Governor  of  Kew  Mejcico,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 

VALENCIA  county. 

Bluewater  Station,  N.  Mex.,  August  16, 1895. 

Mt  Dear  Sir:  I  am  just  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  7th  instant.  Absence  from 
here  for  several  days  accounts  for  the  delay. 

Yon  ask  for  certain  facts  concerning  the  Bluewater  Land  and  Irrigation  Company's 
enterprise  here,  and  it  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  give  you  a  general  outline  of 
the  work  we  have  done  within  a  year  and  a  synopsis  of  the  results  now  within  our 
graap,  thus  proving  the  work  of  reclaiming  our  arid  lands  to  be  practical  and  profit- 
able.    The  Bluewater  Valley  was  nine  months  ago  an  arid,  dry,  sandy,  and  wind- 
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swept  waste.    To-day  more  than  2,000  acres  are  laden  with  the  richest  of  agricnl- 
toral  products. 

On  the  24th  of  August,  1894,  we  placed  our  first  scraperfnl  of  earth  npon  our  pro- 
posed dam,  since  which  time  we  have  constructed  a  dam  150  feet  base,  260  feet  long, 
and  42  feet  high.  Material,  earth  center,  riprapped  with  rubble  stone  from  the 
mountain.  Capacity,  6,000  acre-feet  of  water.  Wasteway  out  through  the  solid 
rock  mountain  at  south  eud  of  dam  170  feet  long,  100  feet  mouth,  30  feet  throat,  20 
feet  width,  with  perpendicular  fall  of  6  feet  at  throat,  and  4  feet  fall  from  there  to 
lower  end,  the  current  in  no  place  approaching  the  dam,  but  away  from  it.  We  have 
constructed  31  miles  of  canals  and  laterals — 20  feet  wide,  1  foot  aeep ;  12  feet  wide.  2 
feet  deep,  and  8  feet  wide,  3  feet  deep ;  much  of  the  work  being  done  around  rocKy 
points  and  stony  hillsides.  Have  built  21  miles  4-barbed-wire  fence,  with  cedar  posto 
12  feet  apart.  Have  cleared  and  plowed  2,600  acres  sage-brush  land,  and  have  planted 
2,000  acres,  as  follows :  Oats,  780  acres :  barlejr,  420 ;  wheat,  320 ;  com,  100 ;  alfalfa,  100 ; 
timothy,  40;  potatoes,  30;  sorghum,  30;  Mexican  beans,  14;  pumpkins  and  squash,  30; 
onions,  10;  carrots,  10;  sugar  and  mangel  beets,  20;  melons,  cabbage,  and  garden  vege- 
tables, 10;  orchard,  15,  etc. 

We  nave  erected  warehouse,  store  buildings,  mess  house,  stables,  machinery  shedB, 
etc. :  flumes,  bridges,  culverts,  innumerable.  We  have  magnificent  stands  of  grain 
in  ail  our  fields.  Sugar  and  mangel  beets  have  proved  a  great  success.  Carrots,  cab- 
bage, onions,  and  most  garden  vegetables  could  not  do  better.  Com,  potatoes,  sor- 
ghum, pumpkins,  squash,  and  melons  show  well,  but  are  yet  an  unknown  quantity, 
but  we  fear  our  season  will  be  too  short  to  mature  them.  We  are  preparing  to  nlaoe 
feeders  for  beeves  and  hogs  on  our  fields  after  harvest,  and  will  use  our  root  crops  and 
fodder  in  preparing  them  for  market. 

Another  season  it  is  our  intention  to  increase  our  fields  from  1,000  to  2,000  acres. 
We  have  a  good  market— local — and  can  not  overstock  it.  Railroad  transportation 
sets  a  good  figure  for  our  produce. 

Our  soil  is  a  rich,  sandy,  sedimentary,  loam ;  no  alkali,  and  does  not  cake,  bake,  or 
pack. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  within  the  past  few  days  to  give  to  Hon.  L.  Bradford 
Prince,  of  vour  city,  about  the  substance  I  have  given  you  in  this  letter.  It  was  at 
my  suggestion  that  probably  a  synopsis  of  our  work  would  be  of  service  to  him  in 
preparing  his  address  before  the  i'rrigatiou  congress  on  *'  Irrigation  in  New  Mexico." 

The  South- West  Magazine  for  August — have  prepared  a  "write  up"  for  that  num- 
ber.   I  would  resiiectfnlly  refer  you  to  it  for  further  facts,  and  if  I  can  serve  you 
further,  will  you  please  command. 
"Yours,  respectfully, 

J.  S.  Van  Dorkn. 

Hon.  W.  T.  Thornton, 

Governor f  Satita  Fe,  N.  Mex, 

SIERRA   COUNTY. 

Heport  of  Son.  M.  AT.  Salazar. 

Among  the  mining  districts  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  the  Hillsboro  gold 
mines,  near  Hillsboro,  in  Sierra  County,  claim  especial  attention  from  their  past  and 
present  yield  of  gold,  and  by  reason  of  those  features  of  recent  discovery  and  devel- 
opment which  promise  enlarged  operation  and  production. 

The  annual  output  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  obtained  from  quartz  veins  and 
from  placers  has  been  about  $350,000  for  the  past  few  years,  or  since  the  mines  have 
begun  to  be  worked  at  all  scientifically  and  systematically.  Of  this  yield  but  a 
small  proportion  has  been  taken  from  the  placers,  yet  the  greatest  promise  of  the 
district  lies  in  these  extensive  gold  fields,  and  their  output  was  very  considerable  for 
some  time  after  their  discovery  in  1877.  The  process  of  working  then  was  to  haul 
the  grave!  some  four  or  five  miles  to  the  Percha  River,  but  only  the  rich  gulches  and 
pockets  would  justify  such  expense,  and  now  the  water  must  be  brought  to  the  ore. 
very  recently  California  experts,  after  an  exhaustive  examination  of  these  placers, 
have  recommended  to  their  principals  an  investment  of  $600,000  in  reservoir  and 
hydraulic  works  with  confident  promise  of  large  profits.  The  ground  is  easily 
shown  to  contain  gold  in  paying  quantities. 

There  are  no  vexatious  laws  to  hinder  placer  mining  in  this  Territory,  and  in  any 
event  these  placers  do  not  converge  upon  any  agricultural  lands.  With  certain  pay- 
ment in  gold  of  all  revenues  and  profits  it  is  not  likely  that  these  fields  will  much 
longer  be  unworked  for  want  of  the  capital  necessary  to  raise  the  water  from  the 
stream  beds. 

The  placers  proper  of  the  Hillsboro  district  are  comprised  in  an  area  of  4  by  6 
miles.  Of  much  greater  extent  is  a  deposit  of  auriferous  conglomerate  known  ae 
the  Cement  Mines.    This  conglomerate  stratum,  with  its  croppings  of  from  100 
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to  1,500  feet  in  width,  is  distinctly  traceable  from  north  to  south  through  Sierra 
County.  With  the  subjacent  limestone  it  dips  to  the  east,  underlying  the  placer 
proper,  which  are  in  all  probability  made  from  its  partial  denudation  and  disin- 
tegration. Some  small  fortunes  have  been  made  by  discovery  of  and  following 
rich  streaks  in  the  conglomerate^  but  to  make  available  the  immense  treasures  of 
this  deposit  larger  operations  are  needed.  As  in  the  similar  ocmglonierate  reef  of 
South  Africa  the  ore  must  be  mined  and  reduced  on  a  large  scale  to  be  profitably 
handled.  The  average  value  of  the  material  and  the  cost  of  bringing  sufficient 
water  to  its  reduction  are  matters  easily  to  be  ascertained^  and  with  the  accelerat- 
ing pursuit  of  gold  we  may  expect  to  soon  see  these  fields  assume  a  national  import- 
ance. 

The  quartz  veins  of  the  Hillsboro  district  are  of  the  kind  known  as  dike  fissures. 
Igneous  dikes  course  through  the  surrounding  trachyte  formation  in  a  general  north- 
east and  southwest  direction.  The  ore  is  found  generally  on  the  eastern  sidCj  and  is 
composed  of  (quartz  with  pyrites  of  iron  and  copper  carrying  gold  and  silver.  About 
4  ounces  of  silver  to  1  ounce  of  gold  is  the  usual  proportion  in  which  the  precious 
metals  are  found,  and  from  1  to  10  the  usual  percentage  of  copper.  At  the  surface, 
and  to  a  considerable  depth  in  some  of  the  mines,  the  ore  is  thoroughly  oxidized, 
so  much  BO  as  to  constitute  a  free- milling  ore ;  and  where  it  exists  in  sulphide  form 
it  is  a  good  smelting  variety,  free  from  zinc,  and  commanding  favorable  rates  and 
lowoharges. 

About  two  hundred  claims  have  been  located  in  this  district.  Of  these  only  five  have 
been  worked  to  a  depth  exceeding  200  feet.  Three  have  shafts  of  between  350  and  500 
feet.  Of  these  five  mines  two  have  shown  an  increased  value  of  ore  as  depth  has 
been  gained.  Until  recently  only  those  mines  which  showed  pay  ore  at  the  surface 
were  worked,  but  now  a  veritable  bonanza  ban  suddeuly  developed  in  the  Wicks 
mine,  one  of  those  big  surface  low-grade  propositions  which  are  numerous  in  the  dis- 
trict and  which  have  been  hitherto  ignored.  The  ore  of  this  mine  down  to  a  depth 
of  120  feet  gave  an  average  value  of  only  $8  per  ton.  It  then  commenced  to  produce 
ore  carrying  from  3  to  5  ounces  gold  per  ton,  and  on  the  200-foot  level,  the  lowest 
point  yet  reached,  the  value  has  enlarged  to  8  and  10  ounces  gold  per  ton.  Avery 
noticeable  increase  in  quantity  accompanied  the  improvement  iu  value.  The  success 
of  this  venture,  the  yield  of  which  for  1895  will  be  greater  than  the  entire  output  of 
the  camp  for  1894,  has  encouraged  and  stimulated  miniug  operations  iu  the  vicinity 
and  has  attracted  the  attention  of  mining  men  from  all  over  the  country.  We  may 
now  expect  that  this  district  will  receive  such  accessions  of  capital  and  energy  as  will 
speedily  bring  it  to  the  front  rank  of  the  gold -producing  centers  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain regions.  Other  mines  are  doing  well,  and  the  foregoing  is  instanced  only  because 
of  its  phenomenal  development. 

The  history  of  mining  demonstrates  that  every  district  has  Its  peculiar  features, 
and  until  these  are  thoroughly  comprehended  very  little  profitaide  work  is  done. 
This  initial  period  is  past  for  Hillsboro,  and  the  very  mines  that  were  at  one  time 
condemned  and  avoided  will  in  the  future  be  the  ones  most  desired.  The  geological 
features  of  the  district  warrant  investment,  as  the  igneous  dike  origin  ot  the  veins 
insures  continuance  to  depths  beyond  whicli  the  science  of  mining  can  at  present 
attain,  and  the  surrounding  trachyte  formation  is  one  eminently  favorable  to  rich 
mineral  depositions  and  accretions.  Some  important  successes  have  been  scored  this 
year  by  miners  working  on  the  leasing  system,  each  pointing  the  way  to  the  proper 
and  profitable  working  of  the  mines. 

The  period  of  depression  which  attended  and  ensued  upon  the  panic  of  1893  has 
been  comfortably  weathered  by  the  Hillsboro  miners,  and  though  investment  has 
been  thus  retarded  and  delayed,  the  time  has  been  well  employed  in  wholesome 
dovelopment  and  satisfactory  demonstration  of  the  value  of  the  mines.  Entering 
now  with  the  country  generally  upon  a  period  of  advancing  activity  and  specula- 
tion, it  may  be  expected  that  the  Hillsboro  gold  mines  will  soon  begin  to  materially 
swell  the  gold  production  of  the  Territory. 

The  igneous  rocks,  which  constitute  the  gold  quartz  mining  district  of  Hillsboro, 
are  surrounded  by  a  limestone,  shale,  and  quartzite  formation  pierced  and  broken  by 
irregular  porphyritic  eruptions.  On  the  contacts  of  these  igneous  and  stratified 
rocks  rich  gold'  and  silver  ores  have  been  found,  but  only  recently  iu  place.  The 
quartzite  ontcrop,  which  Is  the  distinctive  feature  of  this  series,  extends  to  Lake 
Valley,  20  miles  to  the  south,  where  very  rich  deposits  of  silver  ore  were  found 
«onie  years  ago  and  some  $5,000,000  to  $6,000,000  was  extracted  in  an  incredibly  short 
time.  Extending  north  also  to  an  equal  or  greater  distance  this  quartzite  dike,  as 
it  is  generally  termed,  offers  one  of  the  greatest  known  but  undeveloped  fields  for 
the  prospector  and  mining  speculator.  At  intervals  along  its  course  good  mineral 
croppings  have  been  located  which  only  await  intelligent  work  and  necessary  capi- 
tal to  make  important  mines.  In  this  sort  of  mining  the  prizes  are  immense,  and 
though  the  blanks  be  many,  it  is  still  the  mining  that  appeals  most  to  the  native 
daring  of  the  American  miner.    That  the  prospects  are  not  visionary  is  well  shown 
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at  a  groDp  of  claims  on  the  quartzite  within  2  miles  of  Hillsboro,  where,  after  three 
years  of  more  or  less  desultory  searching,  the  owners  have  succeeded  in  finding  and 
opeuinff  an  immense  body  of  iron  and  quartz  ore  carrying  gold  in  paying  quantity. 

Another  recent  discovery  of  greatest  importance  is  that  the  igneous  dikes  on  the 
north  slope  of  the  Uillsboro  range  are  ho  impregnated  with  gold  as  to  constitute 
^ood  low-grade  free-milling  ore.  As  these  dikes  are  from  20  to  50  feet  wide,  the 
import  of  the  discovery  is  prodigious.  At  present  one  20-ton  mill  is  kept  run- 
ning on  this  material  and  practical  proof  is  being  made  of  the  extent  of  the  gold 
diffusion.  So  far  reduction  works  nave  kejit  pace  with  the  development  of  the 
mines,  and  during  the  present  >ear  two  new  mills  have  been  built,  enlarging  the  total 
capacity  of  the  district  to  about  120  tons  per  day.  The  gold  bullion  produced  at 
these  mills,  as  well  as  the  placer  gold,  is  all  shipped  to  the  Sibley  Smelting  Company, 
of  San  Francisco,  and  other  ore  and  bullion  buyers,  the  concentrates  and  first-class 
ore  direct  from  mines,  go  to  the  smelters  of  Pueblo  and  Denver,  (;olo.,  and  El  Paso, 
Tex.  A  copper-matte  smelter  operated  here  successfully  ibr  about  two  years,  having 
become  involved  in  the  failure  of  a  miuing  company,  is  now  inactive,  but  is  expected 
to  be  in  operation  again  soon.  Recent  discoveries  of  unlimited  quantities  of  supe- 
rior iron  and  manganese  ores  carrying  gold,  in  the  quartzite  belt,  assure  a  plentiful 
supply  of  the  most  needed  fluxing  materia],  and  will  go  far  to  promote  a  speedy 
revival  of  the  smelting  industry  at  Hillsboro. 

An  estimate  of  the  production  of  the  district  for  the  year  1895,  based  upon  present 
output,  would  give  22,000  ounces  gold,  from  85,000  to  90,000  ounces  silver,  and  about 
220  tons  of  copper.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  rapid  increase  of  operations  and  out- 
put will  continue  and  that  an  important  group  of  mines  now  in  litigation  and  idle 
will  very  soon  begin  to  materially  increase  the  grand  result. 

REPORT  FROM  COLFAX  COUNTY. 

Most  Exckllbnt  Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
herewith  a  few  reasons  why  immigration  should  be  encouraged  to  locate  in  Colfax 
County. 

First,  Colfax  County  is  located  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Territory  of  New 
Mexico  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  State  of  Colorado,  on  the  west  by  the 
county  of  Taos,  on  the  south  by  the  couuty  of  Mora,  and  on  the  east  by  the  county 
of  Union,  and  is  about  53  miles  north  and  south  and  east  and  west. 

The  central  and  western  portions  of  the  county  are  traversed  by  the  following 
never- failing  streams,  viz,  the  Red  River,  Chioorica,  Ufia  de  Gato,  Vermejo.  Ponil, 
Cimarron,  and  Rayado ;  and  the  southern  and  eastern  portions  are  traversed  by  the 
Rito  Plain,  Sweetwater,  Ocate,  and  the  Coyote  in  the  Black  Lake  country. 

Affrioulture. — The  land  is  fertile  in  the  western  and  central  parts  of  the  county,  and 
cereals  of  various  kinds  are  produced  and  raiseil  in  paying  and  remunerative  quan- 
tities. 

Among  the  best-paying  cereals  are  corn,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  beans,  alfalfa,  and 
potatoes. 

The  fruit  crop  is  numerous,  and  consists  of  various  kinds  of  apples,  nectarines, 
peaches,  plums,  cherries,  and  other  minor  varieties,  and  the  farmer  finds  ready  mar- 
kets for  most  of  his  produce  at  Cimarron,  Springer,  Maxwell  City,  Catskill,  and 
Raton,  all  towns  of  more  or  less  traffic  and  importance. 

To  procure  the  above  results  in  farming  large  sums  of  monev  have  been  expended 
in  the  construction  of  irrigating  canals  by  individuals  as  well  as  by  corporations. 
The  construction  of  the  Vermejo  and  Springer  ditches  and  reservoirs  by  the  Max- 
well Land  Grant  Company  have  opened  new  homes  for  hundreds  of  good  Eastern 
farmers,  who  have  located  among  us  and  are  doing  exceedingly  well. 

The  construction  of  the  new  ditches  and  reservoirs  by  the' Springer  Bros,  and  by 
the  Valdez  Bros,  have  secured  them  a  never-falling  resource  in  the  way  of  farming 
and  stock  raising. 

Stock  raiHng, — The  lands  in  the  south  and  east  portion  of  the  county  and  the  moun- 
tainous country  are  well  adapted  for  stock  raising,  and  here  the  stockman  finds  a  place 
where  he  can  grow  with  the  country  in  the  well-known  industry  of  cattle  and  sheep 
raising.  The  eastern  and  southern  part  of  the  county  is  all  public  domain,  subject 
to  homestead  entry  by  qualified  homesteaders,  only  costing  each  settler  the  entry 
fee  of  $16  and  the  final-proof  fee  of  about  $7.50  after  the  expiration  of  his  five  years 
of  occupancy,  and  should  he  desire  to  commute  the  same  he  can  do  so  at  the  expira- 
tion of  one  year  by  paying  $1.25  per  acre  to  the  Government. 

The  cattle  and  sheep  industry  has  been  tried  and  thoroughly  tested  by  good,  sound 
managers,  and  even  in  hard  times  it  brought  them  nice  returns. 

Commerce, — ^The  town  of  Raton  is  the  center  (»f  commeroe  in  the  county  and  the 
supply  point  to  other  towns  in  the  county.  Springer,  the  county  seat,  ranks  next. 
BlossDurg,  Catskill.  Cimarron,  Baldy,  Elizabeth  town,  and  Maxwell  City  are  also 
good  commercial  and  supply  points. 
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E^Memtiamml. — Tlie  sehool  system  has  been  for  the  Isst  three  years  greatly  improved 
hj  the  aoood  and  practical  management  of  John  Morrow,  esq.,  school  superintendent 
of  Col&x  County.  The  English  language  is  generally  taught  in  all  schools  in  the 
connry. 

The  principal  educational  points  are  Raton,  with  a  force  of  teachers  numbering  7, 
and  owning  the  Marcy  &  McOuistion  Institute,  a  building  that  cost  $20,0lK);  Bloss- 
burg,  with  a  force  of  "teachers,  3  in  number,  and  owning  a  school  building  that  cost 
the  citizens  about  $3,000;  Springer,  with  a  force  of  tea«*ners,  3  in  number,  and  own- 
ing a  fine  building  costing  the  citizens  of  the  district  $10,000;  and  Maxwoll  City, 
with  1  eood  teacher  and  a  building  that  cost  its  citizens  $2,500.  and  in  fact  all  other 
towns  like  Catskill,  Cimarron,  Elizabethtowny  Rayads,  Baldy,  etc.,  owning  their 
zespectiTe  schoiA  buildings  and  carrying  on  school  for  at  least  six  months  in  the 


Jiiming. — ^The  mining  industry  is  well  developed  in  this  county,  the  coal  mines  at 
Bloasbnrg  furnishing  labor  for  several  hundred  men.  The  gold  placer  claims  of  the 
Lynch  Bros.,  at  Elizabeth  town,  and  the  Aztec  mine,  one  of  the  best  gold  producers 
in  the  country,  at  Baldy,  also  furnish  work  to  quite  a  number  of  miners. 

The  mines  are  located  within  the  limits  of  the  Maxwell  land  grant,  and  all  pros- 
peetora  desiring  to  locate  would  do  well  by  applying  to  the  general  manager  for 
tenuA  and  regulations.    Their  principal  office  is  Raton,  N.  Mex. 

Second.  The  rate  of  taxation  is  2  per  cent  for  all  purposes.  The  county  indebt- 
edness is  very  small,  and  its  revenues  and  wealth  are  among  the  highest  in  the 
Territory. 

Third.  The  investor  will  find  in  Colfax  County  all  the  conveniences,  viz,  railroad 
traffic,  telegraph  and  telephone  connections  with  the  Eastern  States,  good  schools, 
splendid  society,  good  climate,  pure  water,  plenty  of  fresh  air,  and  innumerable 
opportunities  to  speculate  in  farming,  stock  raising,  merchandising,  mining,  and  cheap 
markets  to  buy  his  provisions  and  everything  needed  in  a  household. 

Trusting  that  this  brief  sketch  will  meet  with  your  approval,  I  remain,  sincerely,. 

Manuel  M.  Salaza, 
Member  Board  of  ImprovemenU,  Colfax  CoHntff,  S.  Mex, 

Hon.  William.  T.  Thornton, 

Governor  of  New  Mexico, 

BXPORT  FROM  SAN  JUAN  COUNTY. 

Sau  Juan  County  is  watered  by  the  Pine  River,  which  enters  the  county  about  10 
miles  west  of  the  northeast  comer  and  empties  into  the  San  Juan  River  about  15 
miles  below  in  a  southerly  direction. 

The  arable  land  consists  of  first  and  second  bottoms,  the  area  of  which  is  about 
1,500  acres. 

The  San  Juan  River  enters  the  county  near  the  northeastern  corner  and  runs  in  a 
sontheasterly  direction  for  about  25  miles,  thence  changing  to  a  westerly  course 
throQgh  the  county  a  distance  of  about  45  miles,  the  average  flow  of  which  is  about 
3,500  cubic  feet  per  second  and  the  average  fall  about  11  feet  per  mile. 

The  entire  area  of  arable  land  susceptible  of  irrigation  along  this  river  is  esti- 
mated at  55,000  acres,  about  one-fifth  of  which  is  now  under  ditch  and  lees  than  one- 
tenth  in  cultivation.  That  portion  now  under  ditch  is  first  and  second  bottom  land» 
irri^rated  by  small  community  ditches.  The  lands  lying  in  this  valley  above  these 
ditches  consist  of  large  slopini^  placeaus  of  a  deep  alluvial  soil,  which  eventually 
will  he  rendered  pro<luctive  by  irrigation. 

The  Animas  River  traverses  from  the  north  in  range  10  west  in  a  southwesterly 
direction  for  a  distance  of  about  40  miles,  the  average  flow  of  which  is  about  20,0(X> 
cubic  feet  per  second  and  the  average  fall  about  13  feet  per  mile,  and  the  approxi- 
mate area  of  arable  land  susceptible  of  irrigation  is  40,000  acres,  of  which  about 
l^ODO  aerea  is  under  ditch  and  less  than  8,000  acres  in  cultivation. 

The  La  Plata  River  enters  the  county  at  its  northern  boundary  and  runs  in  a. 
•outherlv  course  for  a  distance  of  about  20  miles,  where  it  empties  into  the  San  Juan 
iUver;  the  arable  land  in  this  valley  is  almost  20,000  acres,  about  one-half  being 
nnder  ditch  and  about  one-third  in  cultivation.  This  is  a  rich,  fertile  valley,  but 
the  scarcity  of  water  in  the  months  of  May,  June,  July,  and  August,  during  the 
irrigating  season,  is  a  serious  drawback  to  agriculture  and  horticulture,  and  in  the 
lower  portion  of  the  valley  these  industries  are  almost  entirely  suspended  for  want 
of  anmcient  water.  With  a  system  of  reservoirs  for  the  storage  of  the  surplus 
waters  which  flow  through  the  valley  during  the  spring  months  this  valley  would 
he  rendered  one  oi  the  richest  in  the  Territory. 

The  mesas  comprise  about  two-thirds  of  the  area  of  arable  lands  of  the  county. 
They  are  at  present  practically  worthless  for  a^cultural  purposes  because  of  the 
expense  of  constructing  long  ditches,  an  enterprise  in  which  eventually  capital  wil) 
find  a  permanent  and  profitable  investment. 
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The  coal  lauds  of  the  county  lie  principally  in  townships  29,  30,  31^  and  32  Dorth, 
ranges  13,  14,  15,  and  16  west,  and  the  general  course  of  the  belt  is  northeast 
and  southwest,  comprising  an  approximate  area  of  about  75,000  acres;  the  most 
extensive  bodies  lie  in  townships  31  and  32  north  and  ranges  14,  15,  and  16  west, 
which  is  included  in  the  Ute  Reservation.  The  land  in  those  townships  is  worthless 
except  for  the  coal,  bein^r  almost  totally  devoid  of  grass  or  water,  and  will  never  be 
of  any  practical  use  to  the  Indian.  The  coal  is  of  a  superior  quality  for  fuel,  as  it 
is  clean,  hard,  and  not  easily  slacked  by  exposure. 

All  the  laud  now  in  cultivation  is  irrigated  from  small  community  ditches,  the 
combined  lengths  of  which  would  aggregate  over  1,000  miles.  The  Grand  Canal 
ditch  on  the  north  side  of  the  Animas,  begun  by  a  community  of  our  farmers  four 
years  ago  and  abandoned  for  want  of  capital,  will  be  resumed  and  completed  this 
fall  and  winter  by  an  incorporated  company.  This  ditch  will  take  water  from  the 
Animas  River  near  the  town  of  Aztec,  and  will  cover  most  of  the  mesa  country 
between  that  place,  Farraington«  and  La  Plata,  including  the  lower  part  of  the  valley, 
and  will  bring  under  ditch  about  7,000  acres  of  laud. 

The  principal  prodaction  of  the  county  is  fruit  and  alfalfa.  Of  the  latter,  three 
crops  are  out  during  the  summer  season,  yielding  an  average  of  7  tons  of  hay  per 
acre. 

The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  productions  for  the  year  1895 : 

Wheat bushels . .  7, 000 

Com do 30,500 

Oats do....  18,000 

Barley do 12,000 

Potatoes do 40,000 

Onions do 20,000 

Beans do 15,000 

Apples pounds..  1,500,000 

Pears do 15,000 

Peaches do 8,000 

Plums do 60,000 

Cherries do....  7,000 

Grapes do 250,000 

Berries do 7,000 

Hay,  alfalfa tons..  350,000 

The  live-stock  interest  of  the  county  has  materially  changed  from  that  of  five  years 
4iigo  in  having  cattle  of  a  better  grade,  which  are  kept  and  fed  upon  the  ranches. 

In  horses  the  range  broncho  is  almost  entirely  supplanted  by  the  American,  while  in 
sheep  the  farmers  are  keeping  small  flocks  of  a  larger  and  better  grade. 

Generally,  the  county  is  improving.  Inferior  buildings  are  being  replaced  by  good 
and  substantial  structures  and  this  county  filling  up  witn  a  class  of  industrious  and 
intelligent  people. 

Statistics, — Coal-land  entries  recorded  in  the  county,  80  acres.  Thirty-one  placer 
mining  claims  recorded.  4,300  acres.  Twenty-four  irrigating  ditches  recorded,  which 
are  115  miles  in  length,  with  a  t(»tal  running  capacity  of  103,560  cubic  inches  per 
second  of  time.  Nine  irrigating  ditches  recorded,  total  length  33  miles,  with  a  total 
running  capacity  of  170  ciibic  feet  per  second  of  time.  About  40  miles  of  irrigating 
ditches  not  recorded,  covering  several  hundred  acres  of  land.  Eitfht  hundred  acres 
of  bearing  orchards.  Three  hundred  acres  of  young  orchards  not  bearing.  Present 
estimate  of  fruit  this  year,  about  2,000,000  pounds.  Present  estimate  of  hay,  12,000 
tons. 

MILITIA. 

The  adjataiit-generaFs  office  has  not  beea  iii  better  shape  for  many 
years  than  it  is  at  the  present  time,  under  the  efficient  management  of 
Ool.  George  W.  Kuaebel,  my  adjutant-general  and  chief  of  staff. 

The  present  active  and  effective  militia  consists  of  five  companies  of 
infantry  and  three  troops  of  cavalry.  One  of  the  latter,  cousistin  g  of  the 
La  Gnna  Indians,  officered  by  Americans,  has  made  an  enviable  record 
in  several  campaigns  against  the  renegade  Indians  headed  by  Victorio 
and  Geronimo  in  late  years.  The  membership  of  other  companies  con- 
sists largely  of  frontiersmen,  who  can  be  relied  ui)on  in  auy  emergency 
to  aid  the  Regular  Army,  should  such  services  be  required. 

The  valuable  records  of  this  office  show  service  extending  back  to  the 
Indian  troubles  in  1847,  which  are  now  properly  recorded  and  filed  in  a 
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fireproof  safe  and  are  coustautly  deferred  to  both  by  officers  and  the 
General  Government  at  Washington  and  by  veterans  or  their  heirs  to 
perfect  their  records. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that>  these  companies  having  ever  evinced  a 
willingness  to  serve  the  Territory  whenever  their  services  are  required, 
the  Territory  has  never  nhown  a  proper  appreciation  thereof  and  has 
tailed  to  make  any  appropriation  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of 
the  militia. 

Four  companies  were  on  the  field  continuously  for  nearly  four  months 
during  the  campaigns  against  Victorio  and  Geroniuio,  furnishing  their 
own  horses  and  fed  by  the  citizens,  and  also  have  been  in  service  in  sev- 
eral other  campaigns  in  recent  years,  but  have  never  received  pay  for 
their  services. 

CLIMATIC. 

There  is  no  portion  of  the  Union  possessing  such  splendid  climatic 
conditions  as  exist  in  this  Territory.  Here  we  have  a  dry,  arid  teni|)er- 
atnre,  with  no  extremes  of  heat  or  cold,  with  clear,  bright  skies  and  an 
almost  continuous  sunshine,  that  has  given  New  Mexico  the  well-known 
sobriquet  of  **the  Sunshine  State." 

The  climate  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  cure  of  pulmonary  diseases, 
A  celebrated  physician  who  has  given  much  study  to  the  subject,  and 
who  recently  made  a  tour  of  Europe  and  America  in  the  interest  of 
this  class  of  the  afflicted,  investigating  the  climatic  conditions  of  the 
various  countries  with  reference  thereto,  recently  stated  that  the  con- 
ditions existing  in  New  Mexico  were  superior  to  those  found  elsewhere; 
that  it  was  an  ideal  climate  for  the  cure  of  pulmonary  diseases.  This  is 
conceded  by  the  best  informed  medical  experts. 

It  is  probable  that  at  this  time  there  is  no  disease  that  afflicts  so  large 
a  class  of  humanity  with  such  fatal  results  as  that  of  pulmonary  con- 
Aam]>tion;  none  that  causes  so  much  suffering,  pain,  and  sorraw.  It 
is  a  scourge  affecting  every  chiss,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  high  and  the 
low — all  fall  beneath  its  blight  and  succumb  to  its  dreadful  ravages. 

Medicinal  science  has  never  been  able  to  master  it  or  to  discover 
medical  appliances  or  remedies  that  will  cure  it  when  once  it  has  a  firm 
hold  upon  its  victim.  The  greatest  minds  of  the  profession  have  devoted 
their  lives  to  its  study,  searching  for  remedies  without  avail.  All  agree 
that  nature^s  remedy  is  the  best  and  only  cure.  Breathing  of  a  pure« 
invigorating,  rarefied  atmosphere  in  an  equable  climate,  with  clear, 
bright  sunshine,  where  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  at  its  maximum  and  that 
of  the  air  at  its  minimum,  are  the  best  conditions  for  its  cure. 

All  of  these  conditions  are  found  at  their  best  in  New  Mexico.  In 
every  community  may  be  encountered  those  who  have  taken  advantage 
of  these  life  giving  qualities.  In  a  large  majority  of  cases  where  the 
invalid  has  come  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease  he  has  found  relief 
and  either  been  entirely  cured  or  had  many  years  added  to  his  life. 

In  view  of  the  dread lul  ravages  upon  humanity  by  this  scourge  that 
is  daily  adding  hundreds  to  its  victims,  and  that  there  is  found  here  a 
remedy  such  as  is  found  in  no  other  portion  of  the  world,  and  in  view 
of  the  further  fact  that  the  existence  of  this  remedy  is  almost  entirely 
unknown  to  the  general  public,  great  ignorance  upon  the  subject  exist- 
ing even  among  the  members  of  the  medical  fraternity,  i  have  felt  that 
in  the  interest  of  humanity  some  steps  should  be  taken  to  bring  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  afflicted  when  and  how  they  can  obtain  relief.  With 
this  end  in  view,  I  have  called  to  my  assistance  Dr.  Francis  Grosson,  a 
learned  physician,  resident  of  this  Territory,  and  have  requested  him 
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to  collect  and  compile  the  itiformatiou  uix»ii  this  sabjex^t,  giving  the 
results  of  his  experience  here  and  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  learned 
men  of  his  profession,  with  a  concise  statement  of  the  conditions  here 
existing  and  their  effect  apon  the  disease.  I  have  also  obtained  from 
him  a  description  of  the  many  thermal  springs  in  tlie  different  portions 
of  the  Territory  known  to  possess  great  m^iciual  qualities,  with  an 
analysis  of  their  waters.  The  result  of  his  researches  I  submit  below, 
as  showing  that  among  the  natural  resources  of  New  Mexico  none  excel 
in  importance  her  medicinal  waters  and  her  excellent  climate: 

CUMATB  OF  NEW  MEXICO. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  subject  in  medical  literature  upon  which  medical  men  in 
general  possess  less  practical  information  than  upon  the  subject  of  climate. 

This  statement,  which  is  based  upon  an  observation  of  more  than  seven  years,  is 
not  made  either  in  a  spirit  of  criticism  nor  is  it  in  any  manner  intended  as^a  reflec- 
tion upon  a  class  of  scientific  men  so  honest,  so  conscientious,  and  so  intelligent  as  the 
great  uody  of  medical  practitioners  in  our  country.  For  the  most  part  physicians  in 
the  East  have  been  obliged  to  rely  for  their  information  ou  this  subject  almost  entirely 
upon  such  representations  as  are  commonly  made  in  the  multitudinous  mans  of  '*  write 
ups^  issued  by  railroiid  companies,  land  colonization  enterprises,  and  persons  in 
general  who  nave  "something  to  seir'  in  the  shape  of  an  "£den"  of  one  kind  or 
another. 

The  American  Climatological  Association  has  done  much  to  correct  this  evil,  and 
jLt  is  to-day  doing  conscientious  work  that  will  in  a  short  time  prove  of  j^reat  prac- 
tical and  permanent  value  to  every  practitioner  of  medicine  in  the  civilized  world. 
The  '^chafr'  is  gradually  being  winnowed  from  the  pure  trains  of  truth,  and  the  unfor- 
tunate sufferer  from  disease,  who  is  compelled  to  leave  uome,  friends,  and  all  that  is 
most  valued  in  life,  and  seek  change  of  residenre  in  a  climate  favorable  to  the  per- 
petuation of  health  and  life,  will  be  the  chief  beneficiary. 

My  residence  in  New  Mexico  extends  over  a  period  of  nearly  two  years,  during 
which  time  I  have  had  a  most  favorable  opportunity  of  observing  all  that  is  most 
valuable  upon  the  subject  of  the  climatic  conditions  of  this  region.  I  am  convinced 
that  within  the  geographical  boundaries  of  this  vast  Territory  climatic  conditions 
exist  superior  in  many  respects  to  any  other  equal  area  on  this  continent.  The  cli- 
matic characteristics  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  embrace  in  an  almost  ideal 
condition  those  most  sought  and  valued  in  the  treatmentof  dineasesof  the  lungs  and 
respiratory  system.  These  comprise  altitude,  a  maximum  of  sunshine,  a  minimum 
of  cloud,  absence  of  moisture  in  the  air,  and  atmosphere  of  light  pressure  super- 
charged with  oxygen,  ozone,  and  electricity,  highly  rarefied,  and  the  absence  of 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  together  with  a  dry,  porous  soil. 

An  absolutely  idual  climate  is  not  found  anywhere,  and  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to 
seek  for  conditions  which  exist  nowhere  but  in  the  minds  of  visionary  writers.  What 
is  claimed  for  this  region  is  that  it  contains  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  most  desira- 
ble conditions  furnished  anywhere  by  nature's  laboratory  for  the  treatment  of  cer- 
tain diseases. 

In  writing  of  climate  and  climatic  conditions  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  allusion  to 
a  disease  that  has  batlled  our  best  scientific  minds  for  centuries  and  which  remains 
with  us  to-day,  as  it  accompanied  the  .Jewish  people  in  their  wanderings  through 
the  desert,  a  scourge  to  the  human  race,  a  mighty  destroyer  of  human  life,  a 
''Banquos  ghost"  that  will  not  down.  I  mean  consumption  of  the  lungs,  or 
pulmtuiary  tuberculosis,  as  it  is  called  in  medical  language. 

The  principle  involved  in  the  selection  of  a  suitable  climate  for  the  treatment  of 
persons  afiiicted  with  diseases  of  the  lungs  is  one  of  chemistry  rather  than  physi- 
ology, and  in  order  that  this  fact  may  be  made  cK^ar  for  the  purpose  of  what  follows 
it  may  be  well  to  discard  a  few  aiiticpiated  and  stubborn  fallacies  that  have  been 
too  long  insisted  upim  and  clung  to  with  nnreasonable  tenacity.  There  are  meilical 
men  to-day — some  of  them  teachers  at  that— who  claim  that  there  is  not,  nor  can 
there  be,  anythin*;  in  any  clinuite  that  cnn  be  regarded  scientifically  as  having  a 
direct  curative  action  upon  auy  disease.  So  emini^ut  an  authority  as  the  late  Auntin 
Flint  held  this  view  and  taught  it  for  years.  As  we  proceed  we  will  see  whether  or 
not  this  declaration  can  be  substantiated  in  the  lignt  i^f  practical  demonstration 
and  observation.  1  will  show  that  upon  one  question  at  least  the  leading  writers 
and  teachers  of  medical  science  to-day  over  the  entire  world  are  agreed,  an«l  that  is, 
that  climate  holds  the  first  place  in  the  treatment  of  consumption,  and  that  any 
system  of  medical  treatment  ignoring  the  importance  of  this  great  factor  is 
unworthy  of  the  slightest  consideration  by  physicians. 
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Only  a  few  years  ago  patients  alfiioted  with  cousumptiou  were  rashed  to  southern 
France  and  Italy  because  the  climute  in  these  places  was  soft  and  balmy.  In  our 
own  country  it  was  Florida  aud  the  Pacitio  Cfoast  towns  in  southern  California. 
Only  the  temperature  of  these  localities  was  considered,  moisture  and  its  congener, 
malaria,  were  seldom  or  never  taken  into  account.  Patients  succumbed  promptly 
to  their  disease,  aud  it  was  a  long  time  before  the  physicians  living  amidst  these 
conditions  awoke  to  a  realization  of  the  causes  responsible  for  so  many  fatalities. 
Today  the  sea- coast  towns  are  almost  abandoned  by  consumptives,  aud  physicians 
inhabiting  the  very  towns  formerly  advocated  as  health  resorts  for  this  class  of 
invalids  are,  as  will  be  shown,  sounding  trumpets  of  warning  and  telling  the  afflicted 
to  avoid  these  places  as  they  would  charnel  houses. 

Dr.  Dukemau,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  in  an  article  in  the  New  York  Medical  Journal, 
October  6,  1894,  says : 

"After  a  lengthened  residence  in  LoS  Angeles,  I  am  convinced  that  the  climate  is 
not  the  best  for  the  purposes  for  which  many  seek  it.  I  regard  the  promiscuous  man  • 
ner  in  which  the  physicians  of  the  East  send  patients  there  as  a  sad  mistake. 
There  are  but  few  selected  localities  here  (in  California)  where  the  consumptive 
may  expect  to  derive  benefit,  and  then  only  when  he  goes  in  the  early  stage  of  the 
disease.  Los  Angeles  City  to-day  is  not  a  sanitarium  in  any  sense  of  the  word;  it 
has  become  a  dumping  place  for  consumptives,  and  physicians  and  everyone  else  can 
be  made  aware  of  this  fact  none  too  soon.'' 
A  writer  in  the  New  England  Gazette  says : 

''The  change  to  the  Southwest  has  given  the  best  results  in  the  largest  number  of 
cases  in  lung  disetise.  The  Pacific  Coast  and  Florida  have  been  disappointing;  there 
is  too  much  moisture,  and  the  eyes  of  all  have  been  turned  to  the  Southwest." 

It  is  held  and  taught  by  the  ablest  medical  authorities  over  the  entire  world  to-day 
that  consumption  is  a  curable  disease.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  all  consumptives 
get  well,  even  under  the  most  favorable  condititms.  The  term  **  consum)ition  "  is  often 
synonymous  with  death;  this,  however,  is  not  the  case.  Perhaps  90  per  cent  of  all 
cases  of  beginning  consumption,  if  the  diagnosis  be  made  sufliiciently  early,  and  the 
patient  placed  in  proper  climatic  and  hygienic  surroundings,  have  a  good  chance  of 
absolute  recovery.  The  fact  of  the  curabilitv  of  this  disease,  a  fact  well  known  to 
all  experienced  physicians,  leads  ns  next  to  the  consideration  of  the  best  means  we 
have  to  obtain  tne  result.  The  question  of  climate  as  a  factor  in  the  treatment  of 
consump  ion  of  the  lungs  is  receiving  vastly  more  attention  and  study  to-day  than 
any  plan  of  medical  treatment  applied  to  this  disease.  Without  entering  upon  a 
description  of  the  pathological  changes  which  occur  in  the  system  bei'ore  this  dread 
disease  is  established,  a  glance  at  chemistry  will  enable  us  at  once  to  perceive  and 
appreciate  the  advantages  which  a  properly  selected  climate  presents  to  the  sufferer, 
and  demonstrate  in  a  lar^e  percentage  of  cases  the  superiority  of  nature's  method  of 
restoring  deranged  functions  to  the  standard  of  normal  health. 

Dr.  H.  Von  Ziemssen,  of  Munich,  one  of  the  greatest  European  authorities  on 
tuberculosis,  speaking  of  the  failure  of  all  medical  measures  thus  far  proposed  for 
the  cure  of  consumption,  says : 

''Dr.  Kraentzel,  one  of  the  most  deserving  and  indefatigable  investigators  in  this 
department  of  medicine,  candidly  admits  that  the  result  of  all  the  experiments  thus 
far  made  at  the  bedside  and  in  the  bacteriological  laboratories  is  to  show  our 
inability  to  destroy  the  germ  of  this  disease  domiciled  in  the  pulmonary  tissues  by 
medicines,  whether  administered  in  gaseous  forms  or  by  atomization.'^ 
The  same  author,  in  speaking  of  the  treatment  of  consumption,  says: 
*'The  remedies  which  medical  experience  shows  to  have  produced  the  best  results 
in  the  beginning  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  (cousumption)  are  still  the  physical 
ones — air.  climate,  exercise,  and  water.  The  fresh-air  treatment  occupies  tue  first 
place;  <liet  occupies  only  a  secondary  place.  Monntain  health  resorts,  which  are 
accessible  to  persons  of  means,  are  perhaps  the  best  in  which  to  pursue  the  fresh-air 
treatment.  Such  resorts  for  persons  with  con.suniptiou  are  numerous  and  excellent. 
Their  success  depends  not  so  much,  if  at  all,  on  elevation  of  site  as  on  the  purity  of 
air,  constant  sunshine,  aud  the  exercise  of  the  lungs.  Hiu'h  t^empfrature  and  a  sta- 
tionary condition  of  the  air  favor  the  germs,  and  hence  good  ventilation  and  low 
teiuperatnie  must  be  beiieticial  to  the  patient.  I  will  not  decide  whether  other 
cinses  may  not  also  contribute  to  the  efiect,  as,  for  example,  the  improvement  in 
the  pulmonary  circulation  produredby  the  deep  inspiration  aud  the  freer  expectora- 
tion of  infectious  matter  resulting  from  the  increased  action  of  the  lungs.  Hence 
warm  climates  are,  in  my  opinion,  less  beneficial  than  cool  ones,  provided,  however, 
that  the  iitmos])heri('  conditions,  such  as  stillness  of  the  wind,  sunshine,  etc.,  are 
favorable,  and  that  the  patient  can  be  constantly  in  the  open  air. 

*'  In  the  selection  of  a  health  resort  some  authors  attach  great  importance  to  the 
moist  \|re  of  the  atmosphere;  but  as  far  as  actual  experience  goes,  we  must  say  that  a 
dry  climate,  with  little  rain  and  fog,  is  generally  more  suitable  for  tuberculos  per- 
sona ihau  a  moist  one," 
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M.  LaenneC;  the  most  diBtingnished  authority  of  France,  says: 
"The  cure  of  consumption,  when  the  lungs  are  not  completely  di.sorganized,  ouffht 
not  to  be  looked  upon  as  at  all  impossible  in  reference  either  to  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease or  the  organs  affected.    The  destruction  of  a  part  of  the  substance  of  the  lungs 
is  by  no  means  necessarily  mortal. '^ 
Dr.  Williams,  senior  physician  to  the  hospital  for  consumption,  London,  observes: 
''Destructive  as  consumption  is,  both  by  its  tendency  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
affects  the  system,  it  is  now  well  ascevtaiued  that  it  admits  of  a  cure.    This  may 
take  place  at  any  stage,  but  the  mode  of  cure  which  hns  been  most  conipIet(*ly  traced 
is  by  the  expectoration  of  the  tubercular  matter  and  the  lining  of  the  cavif  y  with  a 
false  membrane.'' 

The  same  author,  in  an  exhaustive  paper  on  consumption  read  before  the  Midland 
Medical  Society  of  Great  Britain  November  1,  1894,  speaking  of  the  treatment  of 
diseases  of  the  lungs  in  general,  says : 

''The  most  important  factor  in  the  treatment,  however,  is  pure  air,  and  on  its  thor- 
ough application  to  the  system  of  the  patient,  most  success  depends.  Sunshine  and 
pure  air  are  the  best  bacillicides.'^ 

Sir  James  Clark,  late  physician  to  the  royal  family  of  England,  in  his  able  work 
on  consumption,  declares  that  "  the  important  fact  of  the  curability  of  consumption 
has.  in  our  opiuion,  been  satisfactorily  established.''    Again,  he  says,  '*the  total 
inemcacy  of  all  means  hitherto  adopted  for  diminishing  the  frequency  or  reducing 
the  mortality  of  this  class  of  disenses  is  sufficient  incitement  to  us  to  seek  for  some 
other  means  of  remedying  the  evil." 
Dr.  Edward  Smith,  of  the  Brompton  Consumption  Hospital,  England,  says: 
"The  word  'consumption'  almost  universally  suggests  an  incurable  condition 
which  proceeds  surely  to  a  fatal  termination.    It  wiH  be  seen,  however,  that  while 
this  is  true,  the  conclusion  may  be  unsound,  for  it  only  proves  that  consumption  is 
not  generally  cured,  and  not  that  it  is  incurable.    I  feel  assured  that  there  are  good 
grounds  for  believing  that  consumption  is  commonly  curable." 
Prof.  Hughes  Bennett,  of  the  University  of  Edinourgh,  declares: 
"The  fatality  of  consumption  is  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is 

f;enerally  permitted  to  reach  an  advanced  stage  before  it  is  detected,  owin^  to  care- 
essnessin  medical  examination  I  believe  tnousands  of  persons  have  perished  by 
consumption  in  this  way  who  might  'have  been  saved  haa  a  correct  diagnosis  been 
made.    Consumption  in  its  early  stage  is  a  very  curable  disease." 

Altitude  forces  the  lungs  to  work,  thus  affording  them  excellent  gymnastics.  The 
rare  ozonated  air  of  this  region  permeates  the  interstices  of  the  lungs  to  their  full- 
est ramifications,  preventing,  as  has  been  conclusively  shown  by  Dr.  Roland  G. 
Curtain,  of  Philadelphia,  pulmonary  hemorrhage  and  revivifying  every  tissue  of  the 
body  by  supplying  them  with  an  abundance  of  oxygen.  There  is  no  health  resort  in 
Europe,  not  excepting  the  much-lauded  Riviera,  that  can  show  such  a  stable  and 
equable  range  of  heat  and  cold  as  can  be  found  at  the  meteorological  station  at 
Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 

Changes  in  temperature  throughout  the  Territory  are  never  sudden,  hence  the 
invalid  and  health  seeker,  by  a  little  attention  to  his  clothing,  can  exercise  daily  in 
the  open  air  and  have  no  fear  of  colds  and  inflammations  of  the  air  passages  so  try- 
ing upon  sufferers  resident  upon  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts.  An  altitude  of  at 
least  5,000  feet  is  the  best  for  most  persons  in  the  incipient  stage  of  consumption, 
and  a  patient  recovering  jhrom  this  disease  should  be  made  to  understand  that  where 
he  regains  health  should  be  his  permanent  residence.  Walking  affords  the  most 
natural  form  of  physical  exercise,  and  if  regularly  pursued  in  a  favorable  climat-e 
will  obviate  the  imaginary  necessity  in  the  shape  of  the  mnltitudinons  paraphernalia 
with  which  so  many  invalids  hamper  themselves. 

"  The  climatic  cure,"  as  it  has  been  called,  holds  out,  in  my  judgment,  more  encour- 
agement and  hope  to  the  afflicted  than  all  other  methods  of  treatment  combined. 
Taia  is  stating  the  case  strongly,  but  truth  is  truth  and  it  mnst  stand.  After  exten- 
sive travels  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  including  Florida,  Texaa,  North  Caro> 
lina.  Colorado,  Arizona,  California,  and  Mexico,  a  trip  through  New  Mexico  settled 
my  mind  upon  the  subject  of  climate. 

Since  coming  to  this  Territory  I  have  been  frequently  confronted  .with  what  might 
be  called  "  star  cures,"  many  of  them  patients  brought  here  in  an  ostensibly  hopejess 
condition.  I  have  taken  pains  to  personally  investigate  the  statements  of  many  of 
these  persons,  aiid  I  can  unhesitatingly  vouch  for  their  accuracy. 

On  the  beneficial  action  of  a  properly  selected  climate  in  the  treatment  of  consump- 
tion the  following  physicians  have  thus  expressed  themselves : 

Flint,  an  eminent  authority  on  this  subject,  says: 

"  I  am  well  satisfied  that  here  is  the  foundation  for  the  snccesafnl  management  of 
pulmonary  tuberculosis.  I  would  rank  exercise  and  ontitoor  life  far  akbove  any 
Known  remedies  for  the  cure  of  this  disease." 
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Prof.  Joseph  B.  Robs,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Chicago  Medical  Society,  stated: 

"A  study  of  the  Gulf  Coast  and  Florida  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  climate  is 
a  failure  for  the  treatment  of  consumption ;  patients  go  there  and  the  air  isi>almy, 
and  they  say,  'What  a  beautiful  air.'  They  do  not  cough  so  much,  but  tney  sit 
around,  for  there  is  nothing  to  cause  them  to  take  active  exercise.  There  is  some- 
thing lacking  in  the  air;  it  does  not  brace  one  up.  The  atmosphere  is  wuim  and 
moist  aud  very  depressing,  while  malaria  abounds.'' 

The  late  Dr.  A.  L.  Loomis  stated  that — 

'^It  was  invariably  recognized  that  a  moist  atmosphere  favored  consumption,  aud 
a  moist  atmosphere  was  one  laden  with  germs.  Cases  are  not  uncommon  indicating 
that  the  germ  of  consumption  disap{>eared  from  the  expectoration  of  the  consumptive 
patient  in  consequence  of  the  change  to  an  atmosphere  unfavorable  to  the  germ,  aud 
where  the  condition  of  the  patient  improved." 

Professor  Jaccond,  in  his  work  on  the  curability  and  treatment  of  pulmonary 
consumption,  says: 

"  Mountainous  climates  have  in  reality  a  double  effect;  firstly,  a  general  one  by 
which  the  constitution  is  restored  to  a  healthy  condition;  secondly,  a  local  one  by 
which  the  activity  of  respiration  is  increased  to  a  maximum  decree,  while  the  lung  is 
protecte<i  from  the  effects  of  congestion.  The  climate  of  such  altitude  produces  a 
tonic  effect,  while  it  has  a  mechanical  influence  upon  the  lungs,  due  to  atmospheric 
pressure.'' 

Dr.  Clinton  Wagner,  senior  surgeon  to  Metropolitan  Throat  Hospital,  New  York, 
says: 

<*The  effect  of  the  dry  rariffed  air  is  to  increase  the  appetite,  assimilation  is 
improved,  the  number  and  depth  of  the  respirations  are  increased,  the  chest  gains 
in  expansive  power,  more  moisture  is  exhaled  than  in  a  humid  atmosphere,  the  effect 
of  which  is  in  time  to  check  secretion  from  the  diseased  tissues.  The  cheeks  fill 
out,  the  complexion  becomes  a  rmldy  brown,  the  strength  iucreases,  the  spirits 
revive,  aud  the  invalid  becomes  impressed  with  the  idea  th.it  he  will  recover." 

Dr.  Charles  Deunisou,  ex-president  of  the  American  Climatological  Association, 
says : 

'*  The  purity  of  atmosphere  which  is  represented  by  a  warm,  moist,  and  equable 
climate  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  purity  which  is  represented  by  the  opposite 
attributes  of  dryness  and  altitude.  The  first  is  where  the  temperature  so  continually 
hovers  within  the  limits  of  the  microbes*  uee<ls,  where  sound  as  well  as  heat  is 
smothered  in  a  short  distance  and  the  sun's  rays  give  a  dusky,  red  glow.  The 
secood,  indicating  a  comparative  absence  of  germs,  is  where  exposed  meat  can  cure 
and  not  spoil,  where  far  distant  objects  appear  near,  and  the  unobstructed  rays  of 
the  sun  give  nearly  as  white  a  light  as  does  an  electric  light." 

Dr.  F.  U.  Atkins,  of  Las  Ve^as,  N.  Mex.,  in  the  Climatologist,  says: 

"The  air  here  in  New  Mexico  is  very  dry,  by  its  rarity  is  tonic  and  stimulating. 
The  various  latitudes  and  altitudes  give  a  great  variety  of  climateM  as  to  tempera- 
ture and  atmospheric  tenuity,  but  all  are  alike  in  dryness." 

Dr.  J.  F.  Dauter,  writing  in  the  Medical  Visitor,  says: 

'*I  think  New  Mexico  surpasses  any  locality  for  consumptives  I  have  yet  visited, 
and  I  have  been  all  over  California,  Colorado,  the  South,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and 
Europe.  I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  the  region  visited  is  for  consumptives 
aoperior  to  any  other  part  of  the  United  States  or  the  world  of  which  I  have  any 
practical  knowledge." 

Dr.  F.  E.  Waxam,  of  Chicago,  says,  in  speaking  of  New  Mexico: 

'*  One  need  not  miss  here  the  comforts,  or.  indeed,  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life.    The 

Seueral  country,  indeed,  seems  like  a  dreary  waste;  but  this  monotony  of  sunshine, 
ryness,  and  sand  is  a  great  boon  to  the  invalid.  This  dry,  rare,  invigorating  atmos- 
phere soon  instills  new  life  into  the  patient,  aud  many  a  one  can  thank  this  '  land  of 
sanahine'  for  many  years  of  added  life  or  entire  recovery." 

Dr.  J.  W.  Stickler,  writing  in  the  Medical  Journal,  says: 

**  Every  man,  woman,  and  child  who  has  consumption  in  its  primary  stage  should 
at  once  go  to  the  best  climate  this  country  furnishes." 

Dr.  Roland  (i.  Curtain's  essay  on  consumption  in  the  Medical  News  is  summarized 
as  follows : 

*'Salt  air  has  a  bad  effect  on  tubercular  lung  disease  by  hnstening  the  breaking- 
down  process.  Warm,  moist  air  relaxes  the  tissues  and  blood  vessels  and  enervates 
and  relaxes  the  system  at  large.  Rarefied  air  tends  to  prevent  hemorrhage  by 
arresting  the  ulcerative  or  other  disease  processes,  and  also  by  lowering  the  arterial 
tension.  Cool  air  contracts  the  tissues  and  blood  vessels,  thus  preventing  the  flow 
of  blood  when  the  tendency  to  hemorrhage  exists,  and  blocks  up  the  blood  vessels — 
all  favoring  the  arrest  and  prevention  of  bleeding.  The  purity  of  aseptic  air  favors 
repair  and  cure  of  the  lung  disease,  and  kills  and  dwarfs  the  action  of  the  disease 
germ." 

Dr.  Henry  O.  Marcy,  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  says: 

"  Exercise  in  elevated  localities  has  an  especially  invigorating  effect  on  the  respira- 
tory functions  and  apparatus;  the  circulation  is  improved,  thereby  increasing  the 
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oxidation  of  the  tiHSues,  as  well  as  producing  a  better  cellular  nutrition  of  the  effete 
mateiial/^ 

Dr.  Vatchell,  ^vriting  in  the  Medical  Era,  says: 

*'The  bi^h  interior  of  our  continent  comprised  in  the  great  table-land  extending 
f^om  the  **  Great  Divide'*  in  Colorado  tfarouj^h  New  Mexico  is  not  excelled  anywhere 
in  the  world  us  a  resort  for  consumptives.  The  altitude,  the  dryness,  the  purity  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  large  amount  of  ozone  it  contains  combine  to  create  condi- 
tions very  favorable  to  recovery  from  consumption." 

Dr.  A.  L.  Loomis,  above  quoted,  says: 

''Localities  where  there  is  the  greatest  purity  of  atmosphere  and  consequent  free- 
dont  from  germs  are  undoubtecUy  the  best  for  consumptives." 

.  Dr.  Herman  Weber,  of  England,  sums  up  the  advantages  attained  in  the  mountains 
as  follows: 

**  (1)  Atmospheric  purity,  of  aseptic  nature,  and  comparative  absence  of  floating 
matter:  (2)  dryness  of  the  air  and  soil,  comparative  abseuce  of  mist;  (3)  the  cool- 
ness of  the  air  temperature  and  the  great  warmth  of  the  sun  temperature;  (4)  the 
rarefaction  and  low  pressure  of  air;  (5)  the  intensity  of  the  light;  (6)  the  stillness 
of  the  air  in  the  wint-er ;  (7)  a  large  amount  of  ozone.  Effects :  Increase  of  appetite ; 
strengthening  of  the  heart  and  circulation ;  rousing  of  muscular  and  nervous  energy ; 
activity  of  the  skin." 

The  fame  of  New  Mexico  as  a  sanitarium  for  persons  suffering  from  or  threatened 
with  pulmonary  disorders  lias  spread  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  A 
committee  traveling  around  the  world  under  the  auspices  of  the  .Societ«^  M«^dicale,  of 
Paris,  carried  back  to  France  the  report  that  in  the  climate  of  New  Mexico  they 
found  more  beneficial  chairact'Cristics  and  fewer  drawbacks  than  in  any  other  region 
of  the  world.  It  will  take  first  place  among  the  world's  sanitaria  for  pulm4mary 
consumptives  in  the  near  future. 

All  the  required  characteristics  are  here:  A  dry  asceptio  air,  a  light  atmospheric 
pressure,  a  dry,  porous  soil,  a  maximum  of  sunshine,  a  minimum  of  cold,  and  a  slight 
variation  of  temperature  only  between  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  New  Mexico 
lies  in  the  region  of  the  greatest  dryness  in  the  United  States.  The  average  relative 
humidity  of  the  Territory  ranges  from  20  to  43  per  cent,  according  to  locality.  The 
average  at  Boston  is  69.'2;  at  Buffalo,  73.1,  and  at  Olympia,  Wash.,  79.2  per  cent. 
The  rainfall  for  the  entire  Territory. is  approximately  10.2.  The  elimat«  of  New 
Mexico  is  its  greatest  glory.  It  is  a  land  of  sunshine.  Here  extremes  are  unknown ; 
in  summer  it  is  never  uncomfortably  warm  in  the  shade,  and  in  the  winter  it  is 
delightfully  invigorating  in  the  sun.  The  atmosphere  is  practically  fVee  from  mois- 
ture and  absorlm  so  little  heat  that  in  the  extreme  Routhern  part  of  the  Territory  the 
direct  rays  of  the  .sun  may  be  hot,  but  are  always  accompanied  by  a  deliriously  cool 
breeze.  The  air  has  a  crisp  freshness  ev«*n  in  the  **dog  days"  that  belongs  to  New 
Mexico  alone.    The  drynesH  of  the  climate  is  not  intermittent;  it  is  constAut. 

The  equability  of  temperature  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  summer  it  is  cooler  at 
Santa  Fe  than  at  any  meteorological  station  in  the  same  latitude  and  that  this 
absence  of  summer  heat  is  not  counterbalanced  bv  the  drawback  of  extreme  coldness 
in  wintrr,  the  mean  temperature  there  being  comfortable  and  tonic  figures  of  28^  F. 
during  January,  which  is  the  coldest  month  in  the  year.  This  characteristic  ap])]ie6 
to  tlie  whole  Territory.  In  the  southern  half  of  New  Mexieo  both  the  Kummcrs  and 
winters  are  naturally  somewhat  warmer. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  records  of  the  Uuit«d  States  weather  office  of 
Santa  Fe: 

1892. 

Average  temperature degrees. .  49. 1 

Maximum  temperature do...  90 

Minimnm  temperature do. ..  1 

Average  relative  humidity per  cent . .  43 

Average  velocity  of  wind miles  per  hour. .  7. 7 

Total  rainfall inches..  11.62 

Number  of  cloudless  days 248 

Number  of  fair  days 97 

Number  of  cloa  y  days 29 

1893. 

Average  temperature degrees. .  49. 4 

Maximum  temperature do 89 

Minimnm  temperature do 5 

Average  relative  humidity 38 

Average  velocity  of  wind miles  per  hour..      7.3 

Total  rainfall inches..  14.94 

Number  of  cloudless  days 23.'* 

Number  of  fair  days 99 

Number  of  cloud v  days 31 
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1894. 

Average  temperature degrees. .  48. 9 

Maxinuim  temperature do 86 

Mininiiim  teinperatnre do 0 

Average  relative  biimidity percent..  41 

Averat^e  velocity  of  wind  .*. miles  per  hour . .      6. 9 

Total  rainfall inches..     13.31 

Nnmber  of  cloudless  days 213 

Nnmber  of  fair  days...'. 114 

Number  of  cloudy  days 48 

The  sunshine  records  of  Las  Cnices,  in  the  extreme  southern  part  of  the  Territoryy 
at  an  altitude  of  3,600  feet,  and  Las  Vegas,  in  the  east,  at  an  altitude  of  6,000  feet 
are  equally  good.  In  fact,  the  weather  records  at  Santa  Fe  are  a  general  average  for 
the  whole  Territory,  and  the  health  seeker  has  a  wide  range  of  choice  as  to  locality. 
The  exceeding  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  is  accounted  for  by  the  contour  and 
position  of  the  mountain  ranges. 

Evidence  is  given  that  the  mortality  from  consumption  is  no  greater  at  the  present 
day  than  it  was  hundreds  of  years  ago.  A  recent  article  was  published  in  one  of 
the  leading  medical  papers  showing  that  in  Jewish  history,  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  consumption  was  as  rampant  as  now.  This  wonld  tend  to  refute  the  idea 
that  this  disease  is  at  present  on  the  increase,  and  at  the  same  time  indicate  that  we 
possess  no  better  therapy  for  this  atfection  now  than  did  the  ancients.  The  greatest 
nnmber  of  <leaths  from  consumption  occur  in  workers  exposed  to  irritating  sub- 
stances in  the  respireil  air.  In  Switzerland  ten  out  of  every  one  thonsand  die  of 
consumption  of  the  lungs,  while  in  England  of  one  thousand  deaths  occurring  in 
thes9  workers  three  hundred  and  forty  were  due  to  consumption.  This  disease 
makes  cruel  onslaught  likewise  in  those  individuals  who  habitURlly  occupy  a  bent 
posture  nt  their  occupations,  and  in  those  who  live  sedentary  and  intellectual  lives. 
4  tf  one  thousand  deaths  in  Italy  among  students  and  seminarians  four  hundred  and 
fifty  died  of  consumpticm,  nearly  50  per  cent. 

In  England,  of  a  similar  niimi>er  of  deaths  among  printers  430  succumbed  t,o  this 
disease.  On  the  other  hand,  statistics  show  that  it  is  quite  exceptional  for  this  dis- 
ease to  be  the  cause  of  death  of  those  who  live  in  the  open  air.  In  Switzerland,  of 
1,000  deaths  occurring  among  outdoor  laborers  and  farmers  not  more  than  one  or  two 
die  of  consumption.  A  similar  number  of  deaths  in  Italy  among  shepherds  and  farm- 
ers shows  only  44  or  4.5.  In  France  the  sanitary  statistics  gathered  from  662  towns 
show  that  the  more  the  population  is  conglomerated  so  in  proportion  are  the  inhab- 
itants gravely  aftV*cte<l  with  this  disease.  The  vital  statistics  of  New  Mexico  show 
the  death  rate  from  pulmonary  consumption  among  the  native  population,  Mexican 
and  Indian,  to  be  3- in  1,0<K) — the  lowest  known.  This  of  course  does  not  include 
patients  who  come  here  from  the  States  and  abroail  suffering  with  this  disease.  Dur- 
inj^  the  past  year  or  two  public  attention  throughout  the  United  States  and  Europe 
has  l>een  directed  to  this  Territory  as  a  natural  sanitarinm  to  a  greater  extent  than 
ever  before.  The  American  Health  Resort  Association  has  pnblished  a  large  number 
of  reports  on  this  Hubject,  which  are  attracting  invalids  here  from  all  part^  of  the 
world,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  near  future  physicians  informed  npon 
cliniatologicnl  <|uestions  will  nnantmously  pronounce  this  region  the  *' Mecca  par 
excellence  *'  for  health  seekers.  In  order  to  derive  all  the  possible  benefit  from  snch 
a  climate  as  that  of  New  Mexico  the  health  seeker  should  live  out  of  doors.  If  he 
haa  strength  to  get  about  at  all.  the  best  thing  he  can  do  is  to  go  into  the  pine  forests 
and  camp  4'Ut.  The  nomndic  life  of  the  tent  dweller  is  the. best  possible  treatment 
for  incipient  consumption. 

It  is  often  a  grave  mistake  for  an  invalid,  particularly  a  consumptive,  to  seek 
ehaoge  «tf  climate  in  a  place  where  he  has  no  friends,  no  occupation,  nothing  to  dis- 
tract his  mind  from  himself  and  his  malady.  In  a  few  days  he  exhausts  the  possi- 
bility of  mere  curious  interests  in  unfavorable  surronndingH,  and  then  he  strolls 
abont  alone,  or  with  chance  ac<|uaintances.  until  he  becomes  weary  of  the  town  and 
the  nifmntouy  of  his  existence.  Homesickness  ensues,  the  mental  disease  more  than 
counterbalances  the  climatic  benefit,  and  the  health  seeker  in  desperation  returns  t-o 
bia  borne,  preferring  the  certniuty  of  death  anic  g  his  friends  to  the  possibility  of 
pmltmged  existence  under  insupportable  conditions.  If  sucli  a  health  seeker  would 
pro4*nre  a  saddle  hoise,  pack  animals,  and  a  camp  outfit,  go  into  the  mountjiins  with 
a  i^ood  guide  and  agreeable  companions,  he  would  find  no  monotony  and  no  home- 
sickness, but  would  gnin  strength  and  l>onyancy  of  spirit  and  never  know  a  dull 
honr.  A  year  of  outdoor  life  in  the  dry,  bracing  air  of  New  Mexico  will  cure  any 
caat«  of  beginning  consnmption  if  the  sufferer  has  the  necessary  strength  nnd  vitality 
Ut  begin  snch  a  conrse  of  treatment,  and  take  ordinary'  precautions  against  undue 
exposure  and  overexertion. 

Plans  are  now  almost  coniplete  for  the  erection  of  a  large  sanitarinm,  to  be  located 
either  at  Santa  Fe,  Las  Vegus,  or  Ojo  Caliente,  in  this  Territory,  by  a  syndicate  of 
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physio ian8  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  carry  ont  under  the  moBt  favorable  climatic  cotidi- 
tioDS  the  new  treatment  fur  consumption,  now  being  so  successfully  employed  by 
J>r.  Paul  Paquiu,  of  8t.  Louis.  Mo. 

From  the  published  reports  of  competent  ph.vsiciuns  in  all  parts  of  ^he  world,  being 
DOW  daily  received  liy  l>r.  Paquiu,  the  conclusion  seems  irresistible  that  in  the 
immunerized  serum  treatment  science  hsis  at  last  armed  it'Sclf  with  a  chemical  agent 
which  promises  to  limit,  if  not  destroy,  tuberculosis. 

In  a  letter  received  from  Dr.  Paquiu  a  few  days  ago  he  says: 

"After  making  a  personal  tour  of  inspection  through  the  Territory  I  am  sure  New 
Mexico  ofters  better  grounds  for  an  all-year  sanitarium  thau  any  place  1  have  seen 
in  this  country." 

The  establishment  of  an  institution  of  such  importance  and  magnitude  as  this  to 
the  scientitic  world  will  attract  the  attentiou  of  physicians  to  this  Territory  as  a 
natural  sanitarium  with  greater  force  than  ever  before  The  success  of  this  institu- 
tion will  serve  as  an  impetus  to  the  founding  of  other  establishments  of  a  similar 
character  now  in  contemplation  by  the  Masonic  and  Odd  Fellows  fraternities,  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  attention  of  the  Feileral  Government  should  at  once  be  solic- 
ited t4)  inquire  into  the  climatic  advantages  of  New  Mexico,  looking  to  the  estab- 
lishment here  of  a  large  Government  sanitarium  for  soldiers  and  sailors  afflicted 
with  consumption. 

THERMAL  SPRINGS  OF  NEW  MEXICO. 

Excepting  the  famous  Yellowstone  National  Park,  situated  in  the  northwest  comer 
of  Wyoming,  there  is  no  other  locality  outside  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  that 
contains  so  many  natural  thermal  springs.  This  fact  is  not  generally  known 
throughout  the  States,  and  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  pleasure  and  genuine  interest  that 
1  avail  myself  of  the  ]»reHent  o])portuuity  (so  kindly  accorded  me  by  Cioveruor 
Thornton)  to  say  a  few  words  about  tlieso  health  shrines  of  nature's  own  furnishing, 
so  frequently  sought  by  the  unfortunate  sntl'erer  from  disease.  Many  persons  not 
informed  upon  the  natural  resources  of  their  own  country  annually  Hock  abroail  to 
seek  relief  from  the  waters  of  the  various  European  *'spas.''  Many  of  thene  persons 
niigh^  be  induced  to  visit  the  great  natnral  springs  so  numerous  in  this  Territory 
could  the  matter  of  their  mediciunl  merit  be  brought  to  notice  in  such  a  way  as  to 
show  them  that  what  they  seek  abroad  can  readil.v  be  found  at  home,  and  that,  in 
curative  properties,  the  natural  mineral  springs  of  New  Mexico  excel  many  of  those 
of  European  repute.  ■* 

Accurate  analyses  made  by  competent  chemists  show  the  composition  of  most  of  the 
springs  found  in  New  Mexico  to  be  superior  in  many  respects  to  those  enjoying 
the  highest  reputation  in  Europe  and  in  other  countries.  Many  of  these  places  are 
far  removed  from  the  general  line  of  travel,  but  those  best  known  to  day  are  eanily 
accessible  to  the  tourist  and  health-seeker,  and  are  reached  by  good  roads  and  stage 
lines.  Manv  of  them  are  equipped  with  moderu  hotels  and  bathrooms,  good  food, 
good  service,  healthful  surroundings;  in  fact,  ideal  conditions  t«>  carry  out  a  line  of 
treatment  where  regularity,  isolation,  physical  and  mental  rest  are  ituportant  fac> 
tors.  It  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation  to  attempt  an  enumeration  of  the  many 
afflicted  persons  who  have  visited  these  springs,  taking  a  course  of  the  waters,  and 
returning  to  their  homes  greatly  benetited  in  health.  A  glance  at  the  chemical  com- 
position of  many  of  these  waters  will  show  that  they  compare  favorably  with  many 
of  those  most  sought  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

The  geologic  processes  are  so  recent  in  New  Mexico  that  nearly  every  county  in  the 
Territory  has  its  healing,  hot,  or  mineral  springs.  The  purpose  of  tliis  article  is  only 
to  give  a  few  facts  concerning  the  more  accessil>le  resorts.  Many  important  nlaces 
are  necessarily  omitted,  because  the  average  tourist  would  be  unable  to  visit  tnem. 

In  geographical  order  the  first  to  be  mentioned  are — 

FOLSOM  HOT  8PB1NG8. 

Situated  near  Alps,  a  station  on  the  Denver.  Fort  Worth  and  Texas  Railroad,  59 
miles  south  of  Trinidad,  on  the  summit  of  the  Raton  range  of  mountains  close  to  the 
extinct  volcano  of  Capulin,  in  Colfax  County,  near  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
Territory.  The  altitude  is  about  6,500  feet,  and  the  location  is  very  beneficial  for 
consumptives,  lliey  have  fine  me<licinal  properties  and  promise  to  become  of 
prominence. 

LAS  VBOAB  HOT  6PKIN08. 

In  San  Miguel  County,  at  the  mouth  of  the  picturesque  Gallinos  Canyon,  on  the 
banks  of  the  (xallinos  River,  is  situated  the  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs,  famed  through - 
oat  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  for  their  curative  virtues  in  a  multitude  of 
diseases. 
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The  springs  are  twenty-two  in  number,  and  from  analyses  made  by  Prof.  F.  V. 
Hajden,  of  the  United  States  Geographical  Survey,  the  foUowing  is  extracted: 


C<m$tituemU, 


Sodiam  carboDAte percent 

Haenesiam  carboiute do.. 

S(4iam  sulphate do, . 

Sodiam  chlorfcle do. . 

PoCMaimii do.. 

Lith  am do.. 

Silicic  acid do. . 

Iodine do.. 

Bromine do.. 

Tempentons degreee  F 


1. 

2. 

1.72 

1.1 

1.08 

10.9 

14.12 

15.43 

27.26 

24.37 

Trace. 

Trace. 

St.traoe. 

St.traoe. 

1.04 

Trace. 

Trace. 

Trac«. 

Trace. 

Trace. 

130 

123 

6 

10.  a 
ie.21 

27.84 

Trace. 

St.  trace. 

2.61 

Trace. 

Trace. 

128 


In  its  chemical  composition  this  water  resembles  in  many  respects  the  waters  of 
the  famous  hot  springs  of  Teplitz,  in  Austria,  while  in  its  two  chief  active  constit- 
oents,  the  cari>onate  and  snlpnate  of  sodium,  it  may  recall  the  somewhat  analogous, 
thoagh  very  much  stronger,  waters  of  Carlsbail,  justifying  in  a  degree  the  name 
often  given  it  of  ''dilnte  Carlsbad  water.''  This  dilution,  however,  is  more  fre- 
qnently  a  benefit  than  a  disadvantage,  for  it  permits  a  larger  amount  of  the  water  to 
betaken,  thus  securing  the  valuable  solvent  and  eliminating  powers  of  the  water 
itoelf,  together  with  the  remedial  virtues  of  its  mineral  constituent-s. 

OJO  CAUBimC  (HOT  SPBINOS).) 

These  celebrated  hot  springs  are  located  in  the  midst  of  the  ancient  Clitf  Dwellers, 
2>  miles  west  of  Taos  and  50  miles  north  of  Santa  Fe,  N.  Me.K.,  and  about  12  miles 
from  Barranca  Station,  on  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railway,  from  which  point  a 
dsily  line  of  stages  run  to  the  springs.  The  temperature  of  these  waters  is  from  90^  to 
122^  F.  The  gases  are  carbonic.  Altitude,  6,000  feet;  climate,  very  dry  and  delight- 
ful the  year  round.  There  is  now  a  commodious  hotel  for  the  convenience  erf  invalids 
and  tourists,  and  the  reputation  of  these  wonderful  medicinal  waters  is  fast  spread- 
ing. These  waters  contain  1,686.34  grains  of  alkaline  salt-s  to  the  gallon,  being  the 
richest  alkaline  hot  springs  in  the  world.  An  analysis  of  these  waters  shows  a  total 
of  288.09  parts  in  100,000  divided  as  follows : 

Sodium  carbonate 196.95 

Calciom  carbonate 4. 20 

Iron  carbonate 20. 12 

Sodium  chloride 40.03 

Arsenic 10.08 

Lithium  carbonate 1. 22 

Ma^esinm  carbonate 6. 10 

Potassium  sulphate 5. 29 

Silicic  acid 4.10 


JBMKS  HOT  SPRINGS 


Are  in  Bernalillo  County,  in  Santiago  Canyon,  being  a  branch  of  the  Jemes  Creek, 
▼hich  9  miles  south  connects  with  another  branch  running  throngh  Guadalonpe  Can- 
yon. To  reach  them  one  has  to  travel  from  Santa  Pe  by  wagon  road  to  Pena  Blanca, 
27  miles  distant  west,  crossing  the  Rio  Grande  there  and  thence  keeping  a  western 
coarse  through  the  foot  hills  of  the  Valles  Mountains  to  Jemes  pueblo,  26  miles ;  from 
there  it  is  13  miles  to  the  tirst  group  of  springs,  at  Archuleta  post-office;  or  fVom 
Bernalillo,  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  V6  Railroad,  also  by  wagon  rond  past 
Santa  Ana  and  Zia  (or  Silla)  pueblos  to  San  Ysidro  and  thence  to  Jemes  pueblo,  where 
this  road  and  the  fonuer  join,  distant  27  miles. 

Both  roads  are  sandy,  but  the  latter  especially  so,  running  for  about  13  miles  throngh 
Jemes  Canyon. 

A  much  better  road  running  from  Archuleta  north  and  northeast  through  the  moun- 
tains  and  ending  at  Espanola,  has  recently  been  constructed. 

There  are  several  groups  of  hot  springs  in  Santiago  Canyon,  but  those  at  Archu- 
leta, and  2  miles  farther  north,  are  most  frequented.  At  Archuleta  are  ample  hotel 
accomodations.  Many  health  seekers  prefer  the  "upper  group''  and  camp  there. 
At  both  places  the  scenery  is  enchanting  and  the  atmosphere  dry  and  healthy. 

The  lower  springs,  at  Archuleta  post-office,  have  an  altitude  of  6,620  feet  above  sea 
level.    Limestone  and  sandstone  of  the  Carboniferous  age  form  the  sides  of  the 
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canyon,  1,000  feet  high,  often  changed  from  their  original  position  by  volcanic  mate- 
rials.   There  are  here: 

1.  A  geyser  with  an  opening  of  1  square  foot,  a  temperature  of  168^  F.,  run- 
ning about  50  gallons  a  minnte,  with  escaping  carbonic  acid  and  deposits  of  white 
carbonate  of  lime. 

2.  A  spring  of  130'-'  F.  with  free  carbonic  acid  and  red-brown  deposits. 

3.  A  spring  119^  F.  with  '*alga''  (crytogamic  water  plants).  A  oiack  sulphate  of 
iron  forms  on  them,  a  result  of  the  action  of  sulphureted  hydrogen  upon  carbonate 
of  iron  and  oxide  of  iron  in  the  alga.  I'he  sulphureted  hydrogen  is  a  product  of  the 
reduction  of  gypsum. 

There  are  more  springs  with  a  temperature  from  102*^  to  108"  F.  The  total  salts 
in  100  parts  of  water  amount  to  0.2401  parts  of  sodium,  lime,  and  magnesia.  These 
springs  are  especially  beneficial  to  rheumatic  diseases. 

The  upper  group,  2  miles  from  Archuleta,  in  the  same  canyon,  consists  of  42 
springs.  Their  elevation  is  about  6,740  feet  above  sea  level  and  their  temperature 
varies  from  70^  to  105*^  F. 

They  flow  from  caves  of  carbonate  of  lime,  some  of  which  are  20  feet  in  height. 
Combined  they  form  a  dam  or  dike  30  feet  high  and  200  feet  long.  The  springs  con- 
tain 37.26  parts  solids  in  100  parts  water,  mostly  chloride  of  sodium  and  smphate 
and  carbonate  of  soda,  lime,  and  magnesia.  They  greatly  resemble  the  famous 
Marieubad. 

Besides  the  hot  springs,  north  of  the  upper  group  are  cold  mineral  springs.  Half- 
way between  the  two  groups  is  an  extensive  ruined  pueblo. 

CHSBBYVn.LB  SPBQfOS. 

In  Socorro  County,  at  Cherry  vUle,  is  the  next  occurrence  of  noted  springs.  These 
are  found  near  the  bead  of  the  cafiada  or  falls  of  the  Alamosa,  whence  Geronimo 
started  out  on  his  famous  raid.  They  are  accessible  by  stage  from  Engle,  a  station 
on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad.  They  are  on  the  eastom  slope  of 
the  Black  Range.    The  temperature  is  130^'  F.  and  the  altitude  6,540  feet. 

OILA  HOT  SPRINGS. 

In  the  southwestern  part  of  Socorro  County,  on  the  west  of  the  Gila  or  Diamond 
Creek,  ns.it  is  called,  is  a  group  of  springs,  at  5,545  feet  altitude,  that  are  easily 
reached  by  wagon  from  Silver  City.  The  temperature  is  130^  F.  and  they  carry 
similar  ingredients  to  the  Jemes  Springs. 

APACHE  TAJOB  SPRDfOS. 

Four  mUes  from  White  Water  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  are 
also  found  some  good  springs  of  97^'  F.  They  are  in  Grant  County,  30  miles  north  of 
Doming. 

HUDSON  SPRINGS. 

Twenty  four  miles  north  from  Deming  and  within  3  miles  of  Hudson  on  the  Santa 
Fe  road  are  several  good  springs.  These  springs  are  widely  known  and  much 
frequented,  both  on  account  of  their  medicinal  value  and  the  lovely  climate  and 
beantifnl  scenery. 

The  average  temperature  of  the  springs  is  130^  F.  and  their  altitude  5,782  feet 
above  sea  level.  The  main  spring  is  a  mound  of  soda,  lime,  and  magnesia,  in  the 
center  of  which  is  a  large  depression  containing  the  permanently  boiling  water, 
which  has  effected  many  cures  of  rheumatism  and  kidney  and  blood  diseases.  The 
water  contains  in  one  gallon  the  following  solids: 

GrftiDs. 

Silica 1.552 

Alumina  and  oxide  of  iron 530 

Carbonate  of  lime 4.448 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 2.624 

Sulphate  of  soda  and  potassium 13.547 

Chloride  of  soda 2.286 


24.987 

Some  other  undeveloped  springs  are  about  3  miles  north  of  Hudson  Hot  Springs. 

It  remains  to  be  said  that  close  to  the  western  boundary  of  the  Territory  are  sev- 
eral other  locations  of  hot  springs,  of  which  one  is  abont  10  miles  southwest  of  Znni 
and  one  in  the  valley  of  the  San  Francisco  River,  the  latter  at  an  altitnde  of  5,^0 
feet  above  sea  level  and  having  an  average  temperature  of  84  degrees  F.,  largely 
used  by  the  Indians  and  the  people  of  the  vicinity  respectively. 
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Tlik  is  X  eold-vtfler  ipring  sitaa«ed  4  milM  emst  of  ^anta  Fe,  From  tlie  surround- 
ing hOk  and  lidees  a  magnitieeiit  view  is  bad  of  the  coon  try  for  many  mil<«.  includ- 
ing; tbc  dtr  of  Santa  Fa,  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Santa  Fe,  and  portions  of  the  valley 
of  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  together  with  the  magnificent  mountain  rangee  in 
differait  diiectiona. 

CoL  D.  L.  Hnntin^on,  surgeon,  U.  S.  A.,  and  curator  to  the  United  States  Medical 
Raseum,  saya  of  this  spring:  *'The  water  contains  18  grains  to  the  gallon  of  solid 
msterial,  and  it  resembles  many  of  the  celebrated  German  springs,  and  would  be 
found  very  useful  in  such  diseases  as  catarrh  of  the  bladder,  and  all  forms  of  dys- 
pepsia and  intestinal  indigestion.  The  water  is  also  useAoil  as  a  gentle  and  constant 
tonic," 

Analysis  of  this  water  made  by  F.  W.  Clark,  chief  chemist  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  Washington,  D.  C,  shows  it  to  contain  the  following  per  1,000  parts: 

Silicia 0.220 

Csrbonate  of  calcium 1.538 

Kagnesinm - - - ^^ 

Sodimn  chloride •^^ 

With  enough  carbonic-acid  gas  to  retain  the  carbonates  of  calcium  and  magnesium 
in  solution  as  bicarbonates. 

Sach  healing  waters,  taken  in  connection  with  the  pure,  dry,  and  bracing  climate 
of  the  mountains,  should  surely  prove  a  b(M>n  to  those  affected  with  many  forms  of 
disesse,  and  I  invite  the  respectful  and  serious  attention  of  physicians  throughout 
the  country  to  the  many  merits  tbey  possess  in  the  treatment  of  numerous  forms  of 
disease.  *  Francis  Crosj^on,  M.  D. 

OCTOBKR,  15, 1895. 

THS  SUPREME  GOURT. 

I  desire  to  call  your  atteotioD  to  the  formatiou  of  our  present  supreme 
conrt,  which  is  composed  entirely  of  district  judges.  In  iny  opinion  it 
is  bad  policy  for  the  court  of  last  resort  to  be  'comi)osed  of  trial  judges, 
for  while  it  is  true  no  judge  sits  in  the  supreme  court  upon  a  case  which 
he  has  tri^  below,  it  is  certainly  a  fact,  well  established  from  experience 
in  the  past,  that  they  too  often  exert  an  intiuence  upon  their  associates 
on  questions  arising  before  them,  and  upon  cases  appealed  from  the 
various  districts,  each  judge  feels  an  interest  in  having  his  own  decision 
affirmed,  which  is  an  inducement  for  each  to  sustain  the  other.  This 
system  has  been  in  existence  for  many  years  in  the  dift'ereut  Territories 
and  has  in  the  past  i)roven,in  many  cases,  very  vicious;  and  in  view 
of  the  further  fact  that  the  trial  judges  of  the  Territory  have  more 
work  than  it  is  possible  for  them  to  perform,  and  are  now  in  some  dis- 
tricts several  years  behind  with  their  trial  docket,  I  would  respectftilly 
recommend  the  creation  of  a  court  of  last  resort,  to  be  composed  of 
three  or  five  judges,  to  act  for  the  three  remaining  Territories  of  Okla- 
homa, New  Mexico,  and  Arizona,  with  the  right  of  appeal  thereto  from 
the  district  courts  of  the  several  Territories. 

W.  T.  Thornton, 

Governor. 

Santa  Fb,  2!^.  Mex.,  October  15^  1895. 
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Tbbbitoby  of  New  Mexico, 
Office  of  the  Executive, 
Santa  Fe^  JT.  Mex.y  September  22^  1896. 

Deab  Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  herewith  transmit  to  you,  in  pursa- 
aoce  of  the  request  of  your  Department,  my  annual  report,  showing 
the  condition  of  the  Territory  for  th6  year  ended  June  30, 1896. 
Very  respectfully, 

W.  T.  Thobnton, 
Oovemor  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico. 

Hon.  David  E.  Fbanois, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior ^ 

Washington^  B.  0. 


population. 


No  material  changes  have  been  made  in  regard  to  the  population  of 
the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1896. 
There  has  been  a  small  increase  by  means  of  immigration,  but  there  is 
DO  mode  of  ascertaining  accurately  the  extent  thereof.  The  immigra- 
tion has  been  mostly  of  an  agricultural  class,  which  has  settled  in 
counties  adapted  to  farming  by  means  of  irrigation,  and  where  the 
waters  of  the  rivers  have  been  conserved  for  that  purpose.  No  census 
has  been  taken  in  the  Territory  since  1890,  reudering  it  impossible  to 
speak  accurately  in  regard  to  the  increase  of  population,  but  I  have 
taken  some  pains  to  arrive  at  as  accurate  a  conclusion  as  possible, 
believing  that  even  the  census  of  1890  did  not  fuUy  represent  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Territory,  the  enumerators  being  paid  per  capita,  and  the 
population  being  scattered  so  sparsely  over  a  very  large  extent  of  the 
country,  many  of  the  sparsely  settled  districts  were  not  visited  at  all. 

The  population  of  the  Territory  consists  of  about  two-thirds  of  citi- 
zens of  Spanish  descent  and  about  one- third  of  other  nationalities.  The 
Spanish-speaking  people  of  the  Territory  are  almost  universally  Gath- 
ohcs,  and  from  the  records  kept  in  their  church  of  the  marriages  and 
births  I  have  been  able  to  arrive  at  some  accuracy  with  regard  to  the 
Catholic  population  in  that  portion  of  the  Territory  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Archbishop  Ohapelle:  the  counties  of  Dona  Afia,  Grant,  and 
Bocorro  are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  archbishop  of  Arizona,  from 
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which  counties  I  have  no  reports.  The  church  estimates  that  the  pop- 
ulation is  2L  for  each  birth,  and  during  the  year  1895  within  the  juris- 
diction of  Archbishop  Chapelle  there  were  baptized  5,933  children,  so 
that  the  Catholic  population  for  his  diocese  is  124,635,  according  to  this 
estimate,  of  which  8,500  are  Catholic  Indians.  About  one-fifth  of  the 
Territory's  population  reside  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  archbishop 
of  Arizona,  which,  estimating  on  the  same  ratio,  and  giving  one- third  of 
the  population  to  the  Protestants,  which  is  a  conservative  estimate, 
would  give  the  total  population  of  the  Territory  for  1895,  224,562  per- 
sons. I  feel  that  this  is  as  nearly  accurate  as  can  be  obtained,  and  is 
a  fair  estimate  of  the  population  of  the  Territory  at  this  time. 

The  financial  depression  and  business  stagnation  that  so  seriously 
affected  this  Territory  in  common  with  all  parts  of  the  Union  dur- 
ing the  years  1894  and  1895  has  continued,  and  has  largely  prevented 
development. 

The  season  has  been  a  fairly  prosperous  one,  with  more  than  the  aver- 
age rainfall,  insuring  good  crops  in  portions  of  the  Territory  adapted  to 
agriculture,  and  producing  an  abundance  of  native  grasses  upon  the 
ranges  in  all  parts,  with  the  exception  of  some  small  localities  in  the 
northwestern  portion.  The  farmers  have  obtained  more  than  an  average 
crop  of  alfalfa,  wheat,  oats,  and  other  cereals,  but  the  lat^  frost  tended 
to  destroy  the  fruit  crops  throughout  the  valleys,  and  there  is  only  a 
light  crop  in  the  mountain  regions,  where  the  weather  was  sufficiently 
cool  to  keep  back  the  vegetation  for  some  weeks  later  than  in  the 
valleys.  The  grape  crop  was  almost  a  complete  failure  in  every  part 
of  the  Territory.  The  abundant  rains  of  last  season,  which  produced 
such  excellent  grasses,  resulted  in  keeping  the  ranch  stocky  cattle, 
sheep,  and  horses  in  very  fine  condition,  resulting  in  a  large  increase 
of  young  animals,  which,  together  with  the  price  paid  for  cattle,  has 
given  new  life  and  impetus  to  the  cattlemen.  The  sheep  industry  would 
have  been  equally  as  profitable,  except  for  the  depreciation  of  wool, 
which  has  fallen  from  about  12  to  8  cents  per  pound,  thus  greatly 
destroying  the  profit  in  one  of  the  largest  industries  in  the  Territory. 

The  heaviest  immigration  during  this  year  has  been  in  the  Pecos 
Valley,  in  the  counties  of  Eddy  and  Chaves,  largely  due  to  the  comple- 
tion of  the  works  of  the  Pecos  Valley  Irrigation  Company,  referred  to 
in  my  last  annual  report,  by  means  of  which  something  like  half  a  mil- 
lion acres  of  land  have  been  placed  under  ditch  in  condition  to  be 
irrigated.  There  has  also  been  considerable  immigration  in  the  counties 
of  Colfax,  Grant,  and  western  Socorro. 

The  mining  industry  has  been  almost  at  a  standstill.  None  of  the 
camps  have  increased  in  population,  with  the  exception  of  those  situated 
in  western  Socorro  and  Grant  counties,  while  in  many  other  portions 
of  the  Territory,  where  the  mining  interests  consist  largely  of  silver 
and  lead,  the  business  has  been  almost  abandoned,  some  of  the  camps 
being  entirely  deserted. 

Five  thousand  would  probably  cover  all  of  the  immigration  to  the 
Territory  from  the  States  during  the  period  mentioned. 

LAND  TITLES. 

I  regret  to  have  to  report  that  owing  to  a  series  of  unpropitious 
events  the  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims,  which  did  such  excellent 
work  during  the  former  years  of  its  existence,  has  made  exceedingly 
slow  progress  the  present  year,  having,  in  effect^  tried  and  determined 
only  four  cases  afiecting  the  titles  of  land  in  this  Territory.  Nothing 
has  done  so  much  to  prevent  immigration  and  retard  the  settlement  ot 
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Kew  Mexico  as  the  cloud  which  exists  over  a  vaii^t  area  of  land  panted 
by  Spain  and  Mexico,  with  such  uncertain  boundaries  as  to  render  their 
extent — ^and  in  many  instances  their  location — practically  uncertain. 
This  uncertainty  has  for  many  years  prevented  the  settlement  and  occu- 
pation of  large  areas  of  the  finest  lauds  in  the  Territory,  and  must  con- 
tinue to  retard  our  development  until  finally  settled  by  the  action  of  this 
court.  While  but  few  cases  were  tried,  and  only  small  areas  of  land 
involved  in  them,  I  am  credibly  informed  that  nearly  all  of  the  remain- 
ing cases  have  been  prepared  for  trial,  and  that  the  progress  made  during 
the  present  year  will  amply  compensate  for  the  want  of  progress  during 
the  past.  The  settlement  upon  the  public  lands,  not  including  these 
grants,  has  been  considerable,  as  will  more  accurately  appear  in  that 
portion  of  my  report  which  sets  out  in  detail  the  number  of  homesteads 
and  preemption  settlements  as  reported  from  the  various  land  offices 
and  from  the  progress  in  proving  up  on  the  small-holdings  claims  found 
in  the  report  of  the  surveyor-general. 

I  feel  it  my  duty  to  repeat  with  renewed  emphasis  that  portion  of  my 
last  annual  report  which  referred  to  the  injustice  resulting  to  many  of 
our  citizens  from  some  of  the  provisions  in  the  bill  establishing  the 
Court  of  Private  Land  Claims,  and  to  again  urge  the  necessity  of  such 
amendments  as  will  bring  relief  to  the  settlers.  One  of  the  ])rovisions 
of  this  bill  compels  the  court  in  granting  a  decree  affirming  a  grant  to 
except  from  the  confirmation  any  portion  of  the  grant  included  therein 
which  may  have  been  sold  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and 
fixes  the  damages  which  the  claimant  is  to  rec^eive  for  the  land  wrong- 
fully and  without  law  taken  from  him  by  the  Government  and  trans- 
ferred to  another,  at  $1.25  per  acre.  This  must  of  necessity  act  as  an 
injustice,  because  those  who  have  settled  upon  the  land  in  the  past  have 
naturally  selected  the  best  portions  thereof,  and  in  almost  every  instance 
the  lands  sold  by  the  Government  consist  of  the  choicest  and  most 
valuable  x>ortion8  thereof,  frequently  leaving  only  the  arid  and  barren 
portions  to  the  owner. 

An  instance  of  the  wrong  done  to  the  citizens  by  the  unjust  provision 
of  this  law  is  found  in  the  following: 

A  grant  was  ma<le  by  the  Spanish  Govenimeut,  abont  the  year  1745,  to  one  Nicolas 
Dnran  ile  Chaves  of  a  very  vulnable  tract  of  agricultural  land  nituated  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Rio  Grande.  He  immediately  took  possession  thereof  and  occupied  the 
same  with  his  family,  and  he  and  his  doRceudants  and  their  assigns  have  continued 
in  the  possension  of  these  lands  from  the  date  of  the  grant  to  the  present  time.  There 
are  probably  several  thousand  persons  now  residing  thereon  claiming  title  from  the 
original  grantee. 

This  grant  was  submitted  to  the  snrveyor- general  of  New  Mexico  for  examination 
and  by  him  approved  in  part  and  in  part  rejected,  but  for  some  reii«on  the  surveyor- 
general  declined  to  have  the  Department  withdraw  from  sale  any  portion  of  the  land 
included  in  such  grant.  This  being  the  case,  the  land  remained  in  open  market. 
One  of  the  heirs  applied  to  the  land  office  to  enter,  and  did  actually  enter  160  acres  of 
the  land  included  in  this  entry,  making  the  proof  without  the  knowledge  of  the  other 
settlers,  who  were  all  of  Spanish  descent,  few  of  theni  understanding  the  English 
lAoguage. 

There  was  included  in  this  entry  a  part  of  the  town  of  Las  Chaves,  the  home  of 
sixteen  different  parties,  with  twelve  vineyards,  ten  or  twelve  orchards,  a  store,  a 
poet-office,  and  a  church,  and  most  of  the  parties  occupying  this  laud  had  been  bom 
in  the  homes  which  they  occupied. 

Armed  with  a  Government  patent,  the  grantee  brought  suits  of  ejectment  against 
the  other  occupants  and  settlers.  At  the  trial  they  attempted  to  prove  title  under 
the  Spanish  grant,  when  they  were  met  with  the  answer  that  the  court  had  no  juris- 
diction to  try  the  validity  of  a  Spanish  grant,  and  that  the  Government  uatent  was 
conclusive,  and  with  the  further  answer  that  the  statute  of  limitations  did  not  begin 
to  run  until  the  Government  had  issued  its  patent.  The  decree  was  against  the 
settlers,  and  the  sixteen  different  families  were  ousted  from  their  homes.  Finally 
on  June  26, 1890,  the  lands  were  withdrawn  from  sale. 
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Afterwards  the  Court  of  Private  Laud  Claims  was  established,  and  the  owners  of 
the  grant  brought  suit  in  that  court  against  the  Government,  and  obtained  a  decree 
declaring  that  their  title  was  a  good  and  valid  title  emanating  from  the  Government 
of  Spain,  and  that  the  lands  never  had  belonged  to  the  United  States;  yet  by  a  pro- 
vision of  the  act  creating  the  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims  it  was  provided  that 
claimants  bringing  their  suit  before  that  court  should  release  to  the  United  States 
for  $1.25  per  acre  all  lands  which  had  been  sold  by  the  Government,  thus  depriving 
these  particular  settlers  and  others  in  like  condition  of  any  remedjr  except  to  accept 
$1.25  per  acre  for  their  houses,  vineyards,  and  orchards,  which  were  in  many  instances 
worth  hundreds  of  dollars  per  acre,  and  these  people  are  now  absolutely  without 
redress.  They  can  not  sue  the  Government,  and  the  act  iixes  the  measure  of  their 
damages.  A  greater  outrage  was  never  perpetrated  by  a  powerful  government  upon 
weak  and  helpless  citizens.  There  are  many  other  cases  of  like  character  throughout 
the  Territory,  but  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  none  where  the  injustice  done  was  so 
glaring  and  outrageous  as  this. 

The  Interior  Department  has  rect^ntly  held  that  entries  made  upon  these  grants 
since  the  eRtablisnment  of  the  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims,  and  while  reserved 
from  sale  and  location,  and  while  the  case  of  the  claimant  was  pending  in  that  court, 
and  only  a  few  days  before  final  Judgment  was  rendered,  a  final  certificate  issued  by 
the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  would  convey  the  title  and  deprive  the 
l^rantee  of  his  property,  doing  away  with  the  well-known  doctrine  of  lis  pendes,  and 
m  this  instance  it  was  shown  that  the  party  had  actual  knowledge  of  the  existence 
of  the  suit. 

I  can  not  think  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Congress  to  do  these  adopted  citizens 
this  great  wrung,  and  I  believe  that  the  honor  of  our  Government  demands  that  the 
injury  be  righted.  I  would  therefore  r«*comuH^nd  the  pansage  of  a  law  permitting 
the  owners  of  these  landH,  where  they  have  been  sold  by  the  Government,  to  bring 
suit  against  the  Government,  either  in  the  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims  iu  this  Ter- 
ritory or  in  the  Court  of  Claims  in  Washington,  to  recover  the  actual  value  of  their 
lands  sold. 

Another  matter  in  connection  with  this  subject  that  in  my  opinion  demands  imme- 
diate action  upon  the  part  of  the  Department  is  in  connection  with  the  small-hold- 
ings clause  of  the  act  establishing  the  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims. 

This  act  is  so  framed  as  to  work  great  injustice  to  some  of  the  claimants.  In  seo- 
tion  16  it  is,  among  other  things,  provided  that  in  any  township  hereafter  to  be  sur- 
veyed, "if  at  the  time  of  the  survey  it  be  made  to  appear  that  any  person  has 
through  himself,  his  ancestors,  grantors,  and  other  legal  successors  in  title  or  pos- 
session been  in  the  continuous,  adverse,  actual  bona  fide  possession  of  any  tract  of 
land  or  in  connection  therewith  of  other  lands,  residing  thereon  as  his  home,  all 
together  not  exceeding  1^  acres  in  such  township  for  twenty  years  next  preceding 
the  time  of  making  such  survev,  the  deputy  shall  recoenize  and  establish  the  lines 
of  such  possession  and  make  the  subdivision  of  the  acgoiniujir  lands  in  accordance 
therewith,"  while  under  section  17,  referring  to  the  same  class  of  claims  upon  lands 
in  the  townships  heretofore  surveyed,  the  law  requires  that  they  shall  have  been  in 
actual,  continuous,  adverse  possession  for  more  than  twenty  years  next  preceding 
such  survey. 

The  larger  number  of  claimants  under  the  small-holdincs  act  are  situated  upon 
tracts  of  land  which  were  claimed  under  the  Spanish  or  Mexican  grants  in  eood 
faith  by  persons  who  believed  their  title  to  the  larger  tracts  to  be  good,  but  wnich 
grants,  upon  investigation,  proved  to  be  void  either  as  forgeries  or  because  made  by 
officers  ^'^o  did  not  nossess  the  authority  to  make  them. 

Under  the  act  of  1K54,  where  such  lands  were  reserved  f^om  sale  and  location  since 
the  claim  was  made,  public  surveys  have  been  extended  over  many  of  these  tracts- 
or  portions  thereof,  as  early  as  1862.  Now,  by  the  provisions  of  the  two  above, 
mentioned  sections,  claimants  residing  in  two  adjoining  townships,  one  of  which 
may  have  been  surveyed  thirty  years  ago,  would  have  to  prove  twenty  years'  resi- 
dence nrior  to  the  survey ;  while  the  other,  residing  in  the  township  not  yet  surveyed, 
and  woioh  may  not  be  surveyed  for  ten  or  twenty  years  to  come,  would  only  have  to 

frove  twenty  years'  continuous  residence  prior  to  the  time  of  the  survey  being  made, 
can  see  no  reason  where  two  claimants,  claiming  under  the  same  title,  occupying 
lands  in  a<lJoining  townships,  one  surveyed,  the  other  unsurveyed,  for  compelling 
one  to  prove  fifty  or  sixty  years'  possession  and  the  other  possibly  not  more  than  five 
or  ten — as  the  survev  may  be  made  in  the  distant  future. 

Another  matter  affecting  tbese  claims  is  that  of  the  statute  of  limitations.  By 
the  law  all  small-holdings  claims  were  to  be  filed  with  the  surveyor-general  of  the 
proper  State  or  Territory  **  within  two  years  next  after  the  1st  day  of  December, 

As  before  stated,  these  claims  are  mostly  upon  tracts  claimed  by  Spanish  or  Mexi- 
can grant — some  of  the  grants,  as  I  have  already  shown,  cover  very  large  areas  of 
land — which  have,  since  December,  1892,  been  proven  void.  Others  are  pending, 
which  I  am  satisfied  in  the  future  will  be  declared  to  be  void. 
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Now,  it  ifi  not  consistent  that  the  bona  fide  claimant  nnder  snch  grants  shonld 
prosecute  his  cause  In  the  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims  nnder  a  claim  of  title  and 
at  the  same  time  file  a  claim  with  the  surveyor-general  under  the  small-holdines 
provision,  so  that  those  parties  whose  oases  are  not  yet  determined  are  virtually 
eBtopi>ed  from  at  this  time  taking  advantage  of  this  provision,  and  when  in  the  future 
the  grants  are  declared  to  be  void  it  will  be  too  late  for  them  to  hold  even  that  por- 
tion which  they  have  been  in  actual  possession  of,  probably  for  several  venerations. 
On  most  of  these  grants  there  are  a  great  many  of  these  small  claimants  that  it  would 
be  unjust  to  deprive  of  their  homes.  I  would  therefore  recommend  the  change  of 
the  law  so  as  to  give  to  these  claimants  twelve  months  after  the  close  of  the  business 
of  the  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims  within  which  to  file  their  claims,  and  place 
the  claimants  residing  upon  the  surveyed  and  nnsurveyed  land  upon  the  same  foot- 
ing as  to  the  length  of  residence  to  be  proven. 

The  records  or  the  surveyor-general  show  that  there  are  on  file  3,205  of  these 
claims.  Four  hundred  and  sixty-eight  of  them  have  been  surveyed  and  436  platted, 
bat  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  to  file  the 
regulations  with  the  local  land  offices  there  is  no  provision  made  by  which  any  of 
these  parties  may  obtain  their  patents.  This  has  in  many  instances  worked  great 
hardship  to  the  claimants,  as  it  virtually  prevents  them  from  selling  or  mortgaging 
their  property  for  anything  like  its  real  value. 

I  should  therefore  recommend  that  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the  act 
creating  the  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims  the  Department  cause  to  be  promulgated 
the  regulations  necessary  for  the  issuing  of  patents  to  these  claimants,  providing 
that  proper  notice  should  be  given  in  some  paper  published  in  the  county  or  land 
district  where  the  lands  are  situated,  giving  contestants  an  opportunity  to  appear 
and  contest  their  claims,  together  with  such  other  rules  and  regulations  as  to  the 
Department  may  seem  just  and  proper. 

There  have  been  tried  by  this  court  108  cases,  which  have  gone  to  Judgment  or  are 
now  nnder  advisement  by  the  court.  The  labor  of  investigating  the  records  in  these 
cases,  of  verifying  the  translations,  of  searching  for  alterations  and  forgeries,  and 
also  of  determining  the  questions  of  their  compliance  with  the  laws,  as  well  as  the 
manner  of  execution,  has  been  very  great.  Toe  cases,  after  the  expert  work  of 
examination  has  been  done,  must  be  taken  up  by  the  United  States  attorney  and 
gone  over  carefully  to  determine  whether  the  Grovemment  has  any  defense,  under 
such  circumstances  I  think  the  court  has  made  rapid  progress  in  disposing  of  108 
eases,  practically,  since  the  3d  of  March,  1893.  The  remainder  of  the  litigation  ]^end- 
ing  In  this  court  is  quite  as  important  as  that  already  tried,  but  the  wbor  will  be 
easier  on  account  of  tne  experience  gained  in  the  cases  tried. 

PRIYATE  LAND  OLAIMS. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  there  are  still  163  cases  pending  in  the 
Court  of  Private  Land  Claims  to  be  acted  ax)on,  and  that  judging  the 
fature  by  the  past^  that  fdily  one-half  of  the  land  claims  will  be  rejected, 
it  may  readily  be  seen  how  many  persons  must  now  be  occupying  home- 
steads and  residences  ux>on  portions  of  these  claims  which  in  the  end 
will  be  decided  to  be  illegal  and  void,  or  which  may  be  left  outside  the 
limits  of  the  grant,  as  approved  and  surveyed,  and  under  the  statutes 
of  limitations  prohibiting  the  small-holdings  claimants  Irom  filing  in 
the  future,  many  of  them  will  be  left  without  any  remedy  whatever 
unless  this  law  be  so  amended  as  to  permit  them  within  a  reasonable 
time  after  the  rejection  of  the  grants  to  file  their  claims. 

Another  matter  requiring  immediate  action  upon  the  part  of  Congress 
is  in  regard  to  that  provision  of  the  act  with  reference  to  the  precious 
minerals  situate  upon  the  grants  which  are  confirmed  by  this  court. 
It  is  well  known  that  under  the  Spanish  and  Mexican  laws  grants  of 
lands  to  the  citizen  do  not  carry  any  of  the  precious  minerals,  these 
precious  minerals  remain  the  property  of  the  Government,  and  sub^ 
ject  to  location,  development,  and  extraction  by  the  citizen  under  the 
general  provisions  contained  in  their  code  of  laws.  The  act  establish- 
ing this  court  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  act  of  confirmation  does  not 
vest  the  title  of  the  minerals  in  the  owners  of  the  land,  but  that  the 
mineral  remains  the  property  of  the  General  Government,  to  be  here- 
after disi>08ed  of,  but  provides  that  until  Congressional  action  is  had 
none  of  the  minerals  situated  upon  these  vast  areas  of  land  shall  be 
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subject  to  location  and  sale  or  to  be  worked  nntil  Congress  has  provided 
a  mode  therefor,  except  by  the  owners  of  the  grants.  This  provision 
gives  an  undue  advantage  to  the  owner  of  the  grant  to  extract  precious 
minerals  to  which  he  has  no  right,  while  restraining  the  general  public 
from  this  privilege,  and  until  some  Congressional  action  is  had  the 
precious  minerals  known  to  be  contained  in  many  of  the  grants  con- 
firmed must  remain  undeveloped  and  useless  to  the  general  public, 
thereby  greatly  retarding  the  material  development  of  this  Territory. 

Some  law  should  be  enacted,  following  the  course  of  the  Mexican  and 
Spanish  law,  providing  a  mode  for  the  prospecting  for  minerals  upon 
such  grants,  providing  for  the  damages  which  may  result  to  the  owner 
for  the  iiyury  to  his  surface  rights  by  those  extracting  the  precious 
minerals  contained  therein,  which  remains  the  property  of  the  Govern- 
ment. If  this  is  not  done  during  the  existence  of  the  Territorial  gov- 
ernment very  serious  complications  may  arise  from  the  inability  of  the 
General  Government  to  control  the  title  to  real  estate  after  the  estab* 
lishment  of  a  State  government,  and  may  thus  render  it  impracticable 
for  all  time  for  the  Government  or  the  general  mass  of  citizens  to  derive 
any  benefit  from  these  precious  minerals,  and  would  be  a  virtual  dona- 
tion thereof  to  the  owners  of  the  grants,  who,  under  the  law,  have  no 
more  right  to  them  than  any  other  citizen  of  the  country.  Vigorous 
action  should  be  taken  by  the  Land  Department  with  a  view  to  securing 
the  passage  of  an  act  of  Congress  giving  the  miners  the  right  to  pros- 
pect for  minerals  upon  grants  confirmed  by  the  Court  of  Private  Land 
Claims  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible.  Already  there  are  many  miners 
prospecting  upon  various  portions  of  these  claims  with  the  hope  that 
they  may  be  soon  thrown  upon  the  market.  Under  existing  laws  they 
would  have  no  right  to  the  minerals  developed,  and  could  at  any  time 
be  ejected  by  the  owners  of  the  grant. 

In  addition  to  the  work  of  the  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims,  as  above 
set  out,  wherein  two  claims  have  been  confirmed  and  two  rejected,  the 
report  of  the  surveyor-general  for  New  Mexico  shows  the  action  taken 
by  the  court  in  various  matters  with  reference  to  other  grants  which 
have  been  rejected  by  said  court  or  dismissed  by  the  claimants.  Fifteen 
private  land  claims  have  been  surveyed  under  decrees  of  approval  and 
eonfirmation  by  said  court,  and  the  survey  of  four  of  said  claims  have 
been  approved  by  the  court. 

In  addition  to  the  work  of  the  court  as  shown  in  last  annual  report, 
the  following  private  land  claims  have  been  surveyed  during  the  fiscal 
year: 
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The  annexed  tabular  statement  fully  describes  each  of  said  contracts 
and  the  surveys  provided  thereunder  and  the  surveys  which  have  been 
returned  to  this  office  during  said  fiscal  year. 

The  number  of  miles  of  different  lines  established,  as  shown  by  said 
returns,  are  as  follows : 

Miles.       Chs.   Lks. 

Standard  lines 24  68  0 

Standard-line  oonDections 5  52  0 

Resurvey  standard  lines 102  0  0 

Township  and  range  lines 77  71  53 

Resnrrey  township  and  range  lines 37  43  53 

Subdivisional  lines 467  61  23 

Sabdivisional  connections 14  48  85 

Grantlines 384  17  53 

Grant-line  connections 39  19  05 

Retracement  grant  lines 3  34  62 

Small-holding  claims,  paid  for  per  mile 23  66  26 

Small-holding  connections,  paid  for  per  mile 13  03  44 

Meanders  small  holdings 2  78  29 

1, 197       05        13 

Small-holding  claims  surveys,  paid  for  per  diem :  Tracts. 

Contract  No.  278 178 

Contract  No.  288 237 

Contract  No.  291 108 

Total 523 

As  will  appear  by  the  report  of  the  surveyor  general,  contracts  have 
been  awarded  for  the  survey  of  the  exterior  boundary  and  connecting 
lines  of  such  of  said  small-holding  claims  which  are  of  such  shape  that 
the  claimants  can  not  readily  secure  their  interest  by  entry  by  legal 
subdivisions  of  the  public  land  surveys,  and  which  are  known  to  be 
located  upon  townships  heretofore  surveyed.  Such  of  said  claims  that 
are  located  upon  towuship  surveys  not  heretofore  made,  and  that  are 
found  upon  proper  investigation  to  be  valid,  are  being  surveyed  as 
the  lines  of  public  surveys  are  extended  over  such  townships.  The 
surveyor-general  also  calls  attention  to  the  fact — heretofore  mentioned 
in  my  report — that  "  since  the  expiration  of  the  time  (December  1, 
1894)  within  which  claimants  were  required  to  file  their  applications 
under  said  section  the  fact  has  come  to  my  knowledge  that  there  are  a 
great  many  settlers  in  this  district  who  failed  to  initiate  titles  to  their 
lands  under  the  provisions  of  said  act.  Some  because  they  did  not 
understand  its  provisions  or  how  to  proceed  thereunder,  and  others 
whose  lands  were  within  the  limits  or  boundaries  of  unconfirmed  pri- 
vate land  claims  as  established  by  preliminary  surveys,  and  who  were 
awaiting  the  action  of  the  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims  in  such  cases." 

A  number  of  grants  have  been  rejected  by  said  court,  and  others  will 
doubtless  be  rejected,  within  the  alleged  boundaries  of  which  there  are 
many  settlers  who  have  lived  upon,  occupied,  and  cultivated  small  tracts 
of  lands  for  years  past  and  whose  ancestors  lived  upon  such  lands. 
These  settlers  can  not  obtain  title  to  the  lands  so  long  used  by  them, 
and  on  which  they  have  made  their  homes  for  many  years,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  homestead  law,  because  such  tracts  of  land  are  so 
irregular  in  shape  and  size  that  they  can  not  be  described  by  legal  sub- 
divisions. The  only  manner  in  which  this  class  of  settlers  can  ever 
hope  to  secure  title  to  their  lands  is  by  an  extension  of  the  provisions 
of  said  sections  16, 17,  and  18  of  said  act. 

This  law  was  particularly  beneficial  to  the  poor  people  in  this  Terri- 
tory, and  there  are  many  of  that  class  whose  homes  are  located  upon 
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lands  that  are  now  or  will  eventually  become  public  domain,  who  failed 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  said  section  by  filing  their  claims  prior 
to  December  1, 1894,  and  who  now  desire  and  earnestly  request  that  the 
provision  of  said  section  be  extended  or  reenacted  by  Congress. 

I  am  familiar  with  the  conditions  that  exist  in  this  district,  and  am 
satisfied  that  as  a  matter  of  right  some  action  should  be  taken  by  this 
Department  and  by  Congress  to  enable  the  '^smallholding" claimants, 
who  for  any  reason  failed  or  neglected  to  file  on  their  lands  before  the 
expiration  of  said  act,  to  secure  title  from  the  United  States  to  their 
respective  claims,  in  the  cultivation  of  which  a  large  number  of  such 
claimants  are  wholly  dependent  for  subsistence  for  themselves  and 
families. 

Section  17  of  said  act  should  be  amended  so  as  to  provide  that  the 
proofs  submitted  by  claimants  shall  show  actual,  continuous,  adverse 
I)ossession  of  the  lands  claimed  for  a  period  of  twenty  years  next  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  the  survey  of  such  small  holding  claims,  instead  of 
twenty  years  next  preceding  the  date  of  the  survey  of  fbe  township, 
and  thereby  place  claimants  for  lands  in  townships  heretofore  surveyed 
on  practically  the  same  footing  with  those  in  townships  bereafter  to  be 
surveyed. 

Under  section  16  of  the  act  mentioned  small-holding  claimants  are 
only  required  to  show  twenty  years'  actual,  continuous,  adverse  posses- 
sion next  preceding  the  date  of  the  survey  of  their  claims,  which  are 
required  to  be  surveyed  at  the  time  of  the  extension  of  the  lines  of 
public  surveys  over  the  townships  in  which  such  claims  are  located. 
Under  section  17  such  claimants  are  required  to  show  twenty  years' 
actual,  continuous,  adverse  possession  next  preceding  the  date  of  the 
survey  of  township  in  which  their  claims  are  located. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  law  is  clearly  unjust  when  claimants  under 
one  section  of  it  can  secure  title  to  their  lands  by  showing  twenty  years' 
X>o8session,  and  under  the  next  section  claimants  are  required  to  show 
thirty,  forty,  and  in  some  instances  fifty  or  more  years'  possession  to 
secure  titles.  I  therefore  recommend  that  said  section  be  amended  so 
as  to  read  "for  twenty  years  next  preceding  the  date  of  the  survey  of 
such  tracts,"  which  would  place  claimants  fbr  lands  under  said  section 
practically  in  the  same  position  as  those  claiming  lands  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  preceding  section  of  said  act. 

Statement  of  contracts  awarded  under  approiniationa  for  the  survey  of  public  lands  for 

the  fiscal  year  ending  June  sb,  1896, 


No. 


398 


Bate.    I 


Surveyor. 


1896.     I 
Apr.  30  I  John  H.  Walker. 


299    Kay    6  |  Rlcard  L.  Powell. 


800 


(«) 


May  19    Hiram  T.  Brown 


June  18 


BnsaeU  B.  Bice. 


Liability. 


$2,000 


2,200 


700 


50 


Deacription. 


The  serenth  standard  parallel  N.  throueh  R.  13  B. ; 
range  line  between  Ks.  13  and  14  E.  in  T.  29  N. 
Sab.  lines  of  T.  29  N.,  B.  18  B.,  and  nnsnrreyed 
part  of  T.  29  IS,,  U.  12  E. 

Township  line  between  Ts.  17  and  18  8.,  B.  20  W.« 
flraot.  range  line  between  Bs.  14  and  15  W.,  and 
fract.  range  line  between  Bs.  16  and  16  W.,  throogh 
T.  84  S.  Snb.  lines  of  T.  18  S.,  B.  Id  W.;  T.  15  S., 
B.  19  W.;  T.  21  S.^.  16  W.;  T.  17  S.,  B  20  W., 
and  T.  34  S.,  B.  15  W. 

Fraot.  t/ownship  line  between  Ts.  11  and  12  N.,  B.  7 
£.  Sub.  lines  of  fract.  T.  11  N.,  B.  6  B.;  T.  12  N., 
B.  7  E.,  and  nnsurveyed  portion  of  fract.  T.  13 
N.,  B.  9  B. 

The  unsnrreyed  lands  in  sees.  18  and  14,  T.  18  N., 
B.  14  E. 


a  Special  instmctions. 
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Siaiememi  of  contracts  atoarded  under  appropriation  of  ^tOfiOO  for  survey  of  confirmed 
private  land  claims  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1896. 


Va 


801 


Date. 


Feb.  24 
May  21 


M2 


May  28 


Sarreyor. 


Sberrard  Coleman 
George  H.  Pradt. . 


Walter  G.  Marmon. 


Liability. 


Deaoription. 


$800  i  Exterior  boundaries  of  the  Arroya  Hondo  grant 


2,000 


700 


(Kep.  No.  150),  Taos  County.  N.  Mex. 

Extenor  boundaries  of  the  Antonio  SediUo  grant 
(Kep.  No.  50,  P.  L.  C.  docket  No.  15),  in  Bernalillo 
and  Valencia  counties ;  the  Paiarito  grant  (Bep. 
157,  P.  L.  C.  docket  No.  73),  in  Bernalillo  County; 
the  Cnbero  grant  (P.L.  C.  docket  No.l),in  Valenra* 
County,  ana  the  town  of  Atrlsoo  grant  (Kep.  No. 
145,  P.  L.  C.  docket  No.  45),  in  Bernalillo  County,  all 
in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico. 

Exterior  boundaries  of  the  Sitio  de  Los  Cerrilloa 
srant  (P.  L.  C.  docket  No.  79),  in  Santa  Fe  County: 
the  Sitio  de  Juana  Lopez  grant  (P.  L.  C.  docket 
No.  82).  In  Santa  Fe  Coonty:  the  Los  Cerrilloa 
srant  (Kep.  58,  P.  L.  C.  docket  No.  78).  in  Santa  Fe 
County,  and  the  OJo  Borrego  srant  (Rep.  No.  118, 
P.  L.  C.  docket  Nos.  95  ana  195),  in  Bernalillo 
County,  all  in  the  I'erritory  of  New  Mexico. 


Siutement  showing  contracts  awarded  for  the  survey  of  public  lands  lying  within  the  limit 
of  land  grants  made  by  Congress  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  railroads. 


Kou 

Date. 

Surreyor. 

Liability. 

Description. 

297 

Apr.  2i 

$5,000 

The  fourth  standard  parallel  N.  through  Ks.  3, 4,  and 
5  W.,  and  the  nnsurveyed  portion  of  standard 
parallel  N.,  through  R. «  W. ;  township  line  be- 
tween  Tps.  17  and  18  N.,  through  Rs.  8, 4,  and  6  W., 
and  the  unsurveyed  portion  of  said  township  line 
through  K.  6  W. ;  township  lines  between  Ts.  18 
and  laN.,  through  Rs.  5  and  6  W. ;  township  lines 
between  Ts.  19  and  20  N.,  through  R.  6  W.,  and 
township  lines  between  Ts.  17  and  18,  18  and  19, 
and  19  and  20  N.,  through  R.  9  W. ;  range  line  be- 
tween Rs.2  and  3,  3  and  4  W.  in  T.  17  N.;  range 
line  between  Rs.  5  and  6  W.  in  Ts.  17  and  18  N. ; 
range  line  between  Rs.  5  and  6  W.  in  Ts.  17. 18, 
and  19  N. ;  range  line  between  Rs.  6  and  7  W.,  In 
T.  19  N.,  and  the  subdivisional  lines  of  T.  17  K^ 
Rs.  8, 4,  and  5  W.,  and  the  unsurveyed  portion  of 
said  township  in  R.  6  W..  T.  18  N..  Ks.  5  and  6W. ; 
T.  19  N.,  Rs.  ( 7,  and  8  VV . ;  T.  17, 18, 19.  and  20  N., 
R.  9  W.,  aU  in  New  Mexico. 
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Statement  shetoing  surveys  which  have  been  returned  daring  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 

SO,  1896. 


No. 


Date. 


1896. 
287     Jan.  25 


288 
280 


280 


Mar.  19 
Mar.  26 


Mar.    3 


291 
292 


293 


294 


295 


Apr.  23 
Apr.  29 


May    2 


Jane   4 


June   5 


Surveyor. 


John  H.Walker.. 
George  H.  Pradt. . 
Bart  A.  Nymeyer. 


Hiram  T.Brown. 


Albert  F.  Eaaley 
.....do 


Sberrard  Coleman . . . 


William  WMt« 


Norrla  T.  Cavalier. 


Description. 


Exterior  and  connecting  lines  of  80  amallholding  claims  (178 
tracts). 

Exterior  and  connecting  lines  of  237  small-holding  claims  and 
tracts. 

The  third  standard  parallel  S.  through  Rs.  37  and  88  E. ;  fourth 
standard_parallel  S.  through  Ks.  87  and  38  B.,  Range  lines 
between  as.  35  and  36, 36  and  87  E.,  in  T.  16  S.,  between  Rs.  87 
and  38  E.,  in  Ts.  16, 17,  18. 19,  and  20  3.,  and  between  Rs.84 
and  85  £.,  in  Ts.  17  and  18  S. ;  Township  lines  between  18  and 
19  S.,  through  R.  21  £.,  Township  line  between  Ts.  16  and  17 
S.,  through  R.  38  E.,  and  Townsiiip  line  between  Ts.  16  and 
17,  and  17  and  18  S.,  through  R.  36  E. ;  the  snbdivisional  lines 
of  Ts.  18  S.,  R.  21  £. ;  16  S.,  Rs.  86  and  38  £.,  and  17  and  18  S., 
R.  35  E.,  New  Mexico. 

The  seventh  standard  parallel  N.  through  R.  37  E. ;  the  Town- 
ship lines  between  inc.  Ts.  25  and  26, 26  and  27, 27  and  28,  28 
and  29, 29  and  30,  30  and  31.  and  31  and  32  N..  in  R.  87  E.,  and 
through  the  frac.  Township  line  between  Ts.  11  and  12  N., 
through  R.  6  B.,  the  Range  line  between  Rs.  4  and  5B.,  through' 
Ts.  11  and  12  N.;  the  subdi visional  lines  of  the  eastern  tier 
of  sections  in  frac.  T.  32  N.,  R.  86  £. ;  frao.  T.  12  N.,  R.  5  B., 
and  fhio.  T.  21  N.,  R.  8  E. ;  the  subdivisional  lines  of  frao. 
Ts.  26. 27, 28, 29. 80, 31,  and  32  N..  in  R.  87  E.,  New  Mexico. 

The  exterior  and  connecting  lines  of  108  small-holding  claims 
and  tracts. 

The  exterior  boundaries  of  the  following  private  land  claims 
in  New  Mexico:  ''The  Ceviletta  grant"  (Rep.  No.  95),  the 
pueblo  of  Santa  Clara  grant  (Rep.  No.  138),  the  "Kuestra 
Senora  del  Rosario  San  Ferdinando  y  Santiago  grant  *'  (P.  L. 
C.  docket  No.  28).  the  "  Santa  Barbara  grant^  (Rep.  No.  114), 
and  the  La  Lajada  grant  (P.  L.  C.  docket  No.  89). 

Exterior  boundary  lines  of  the  following  private  land  claims 
in  New  Mexico:  The  *'Abigul  graur'  (Rep.  No.  140),  the 
"Plaza  Blanca"  grant  (Rep.  No.  148),  the  "Plaza  Colorado'* 
grant  (Rep.  No.  149),  the  "Black  Mesa"  grant  (P.  L.  C. 
docket  No.  58),  the  Antonio  de  Abeytia  grant  (P.  L.  C 
docket  No.  68). 

Establishing  the  metes  and  bounds  of  the  lands  embraced  in 
the  homestead  claims  of  22  Naviyo  Indians  located  in  Ta. 
10  and  11  N.,  R.  3  W.,  New  Mexico. 

Exterior  boundary  lines  of  the  following  private  land  claims 
in  New  Mexico:  The  "  Juan  de  Gabaldon"  n-ant  (Rep.  No. 
65),  the  "  Bartolone  Femandes  "  grant  (Rep.  No.  78),  and  the 
OJo  de  San  Jose  grant  (P.  L.  G.  docket  Nos.  130  and  182). 


Statement  showing  the  numher  of  grants  that  have  been  considered  and  acted  upon  by  the 
^.        Court  of  Private  Land  Claims  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1896, 


Reported 
number. 


Private 
land 
claim 

number. 


36 

151 

20 

85 

24 

54 

112 

•  •« 

81 

Remarks. 


Ranoho  del  Chlno  Tc^ano  grant Bernalillo . 

Neris  Antonio  Mon  toys  grant Valencia . 

Dona  Bend,  Colo Donna  Ana 

Cuyamungue grant ;  Santa Fe... 

El  ^Pino  grant ' do 


B^eeted. 

Do. 
Confirmed. 

Do. 
Dismissed. 


TAXABLE  PROPERTY. 

The  assessed  valnation  of  the  real  and  personal  property  for  the 
year  1895  will  fully  appear  from  the  Territorial  auditor's  report.  There 
has  been  some  small  increase  in  tiie  valuation  of  the  property,  as  pre- 
dicted in  my  last  report,  resulting  from  the  confirmation  of  some  of  the 
Spanish  and  Mexican  land  grants  which  have  heretofore  escaped  assess* 
ment.  We  hox)e  during  the  present  year  that  this  increase  will  be  very 
much  larger.  While  the  assessments  contain  the  valuation  of  a  few 
irrigating  ditches  and  reservoirs,  by  £ar  the  greater  portion  of  the 
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values  of  sncb  work  is  by  legislative  action  exempt  for  a  period  of 
yeai*8  from  taxation,  and  is  therefore  not  included  in  the  valuation. 
These  exemptions  will  expire  in  from  two  to  six  years  from  this  time, 
except  as  to  the  reservoirs  hereafter  created. 

Total  a$$e98ed  valwitian  of  real  and  personal  property  for  the  year  1895, 


Connty. 


A  messed 
value. 


Exemptions. 


Bernalillo.. 

Cbavea 

Colfax 

I>onna  Ana. 


$9,131,711.00 
2,063,964.00 
2, 361, 100.  GO 
2,824,003.00 

Eddy i      1,719.100.96 

Grant 

Gaadoloape 

Lincoln 

Mora 

Rio  Arriba 

San  Joan 

San  Miguel ■. 

Santa  Fe 

Sierra 

Sooorro.. 

Taoa 

Union 

Valencia 


3, 538, 780. 00 

579,506.00 

1.677,666.00 

1,176,377.00 

865.386.20 

680,614.00 

4,962.122.00 

2, 356, 895. 00 

1, 233, 170. 00 

2.927,028.00 

989.001.00 

1,379,588.73 

2,700,668.28 


$246, 

45. 
499, 
131, 

62. 

89. 

46. 

82, 
150, 
106, 
200. 
217, 
204, 

M, 
216, 

89, 

52, 
182, 


662.00 
686.00 
115.00 
009.00 
400.00 
600.00 
800.00 
600.00 
057.00 
941.70 
640.00 
200.00 
503.00 
720.00 
596.00 
150.00 
600.00 
151.80 


Balance  8ab> 
ject  to  tax. 


$8,886, 
2. 018, 
1,861. 
2.692, 
1,  666, 
3.449, 

532, 
1,595, 
1,026, 

766, 

480, 
4,754, 
2.162. 
1,168. 
2.711, 

900. 
1.328, 
2.638, 


049.00 
360.00 
994.19 
994.00 
700.96 
180.00 
706.00 
066.00 
320.00 
444.60 
074.00 
022.00 
892.00 
450.00 
030.00 
841.00 
988.78 
616.48 


Aseeenient  of  property  for  taxes  in  the  year  1896  %n  the  various  counties  and  the  oHtkm 

WMHeal  product  of  taxes  for  the  forty-seventh  fiscal  year. 


County. 


BenuOmo. 

Chareo 

CoUax 

Donna  Ana 

Eddy 

Grant 

Guadalupe 

Lincoln 

Mora 

Bio  Anib* 
San  Juan... 
San  Miguel 
SanUFe... 

Sierra 

Sooorro 

Taoe 

Unioftt 

Talencia  .. 

Total 


$8,885. 
2,018, 
1,861, 
2,692, 
1,666, 
8.449, 

532, 
1.595. 
1,026. 

756, 

480. 
4,754, 
2,152, 
1.1«8, 
2,711, 

900, 
1.326. 
2.638. 


049.00 
389.00 
094.14 
904.00 
70a96 
180.00 
706.00 
066.00 
320.00 
444.60 
074.00 
922.00 
392.00 
450.00 
030.00 
841.00 
988.73 
516.48 


Territorial       Territorial   ' 
irarpoaea,      institutiona,  I     Cattle 
forty-seventh  forty -seventh  indemnity, 
f.  y.  f.  y.         ' 


I 


$53,314.73 

12,163.76 

14,908.83 

16,157.97 

10. 000. 24 

20,696.08 

3,196w23 

9, 754. 76 

6,167.92 

4,638.68 

2.880.44 

28.51&11 

12.914.35 

7,010,70 

16,264.61 

6.402.63 

7.98L93 

16, 23L  16 


$15.550. 13 
3*646.35 
4,348.04 
4,712.76 
2,917.61 
6,036.06 

932.23 
2,842.37 
1.796.06 
1.323.76 

840.13 
8, 316. 67 
3.766.63 
2.044.70 
4,748.28 
1,574.75 
2,322.23 
4,442.36 


$15.93 

247.11 
83.67 
78.84 

120.97 

28L29 
26.81 

311.80 
30.36 
14.19 
13.22 
71.67 
6.42 
79.46 

863.14 
5.22 

868.49 
12.20 


Total. 


$88,880.78 

16.966.28 

19,340.44 

20.949.88 

13,088.88 

28.902.43 

4,166.87 

12,908.98 

7.984.88 

6.876.88 

8.733.78 

86,906.36 

16,687.80 

9,134.88 

21.276.98 

8,962.80 

>      10,947.86 

19,886.78 


40,618,037.81  '      247,078.03  '        72,058.90 


8, 806. 88       821, 487. 81 


ITiK>n  the  foregoing  property  the  rate  of  assessment  for  the  year  1895 
is  as  follows:  For  Territorial  purposes,  6  mills  on  the  dollar;  for  Terri- 
torial institations,  1^  mills  on  the  dollar.  Total  rate,  7^  mills  on  the 
dollar. 

To  the  above  is  added  one-half  a  mill  on  the  assessed  valae  of  cattle 
to  raise  a  fund  for  the  sapi>ort  of  the  cattle  sanitary  board  and  lor 
sanitary  purposes. 

TBBBrrOBIAL  INDEBTEDNESS. 

The  Territorial  indebtedness  folly  appears  by  the  following  statement 
showing  the  bonds  oatstanding,  their  date,  amount,  and  rate  of  interest. 
The  Territory  has  no  unbonded  indebtedness. 
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In  addition  to  the  foregoing  indebtedness,  the  last  legislature  pro- 
vided for  the  issuing  of  bonds  to  the  Territorial  institutions  as  follows: 

Normal  school  at  Las  Vegas $10,000 

Normal  school  at  Silver  City 10,000 

For  additions  to  New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanical  Arts  at 

Las  Graces,  N.Mex 15,000 

For  enlar$;ement  of  the  Insane  Asylnm  at  Las  Vegas 30, 000 

For  rehailding  the  capitol  at  Santa  Fe 75,000 

For  the  New  Mexico  Military  Institute  at  Roswell,  N.  Mex 15, 000 

Notwithstanding  the  passage  of  this  act  the  bonds  have  not  been 
delivered,  except  to  the  normal  schools  for  the  purpose  of  complet- 
ing their  buildings,  for  the  reason  that  the  Territory  had  reached  its 
limit  of  indebtedness,  and  it  was  necessary  that  the  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture should  be  approved  by  Congressional  action  before  the  legislation 
became  valid. 

Receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Territory  for  the  four  quarters  end- 
ing August  29, 1896,  will  fally  appear  by  the  following  tables: 

Quarterly  statement  of  the  Territorial  treasurer  of  Xew  Mexioofor  the  third  quarter  of  the 
forty-eixih  fiaoal  year,  beginning  September  g,  1895,  and  ended  November  SO,  1895. 


Title  of  fand  or  account. 


In  terefit  ftnid 

Casaal  deficit  bond  interest 

Licensee 

Penitentiary  cnrrent  expense  fnnd  . . . 

Salary  fhnd. 

Coart  fund 

Hisoellaneoos  fand 

Compensation  of  assessors 

Transportation  of  convicts 

Deficit  fond,  forty-fourth  fiscal  year . . 

University  of  II ew  Mexico 

Agricnltaral  Colleee 

S^ew  Mexico  SohoM  of  Mines 

Xew  Mexico  Insane  Asvlum 

Kormal  schools  of  New  Mexico 

Territorial  normal  institates 

Branch  agricultural  expeiimoit  sta- 

tions 

Cattle  indemnity  ftmd 

School  fnnd 

Interests  on  dejiosits 

Territorial  purposes,  forty-fifth  fiscal 

year 

Territorial     institutions,    forty-fifth 

fiscal  vear 

Deficit  rand,  forty-second  fiscal  year . . 
Territorial  purposes,  forty-sixth  fiscal 

year 

Territorial    instltutiODS,    forty-sixth 

fiBcal  year 

Deficiency  fund,  forty-sixth  fiscal  year 

Special  court  fund 

Normal  achool.  Silver  City. 

Kormal  school.  Las  Vegas 

Territorial    purposes,   forty-seventh 

fiscal  year 

Territorial  institutions,  forty-seventh 

fiscal  year 


Total 


Balances 
Sept.  2, 


$22, 557. 24 

4,464.47 

1,760.41 

6,441.25 

12,605.57 

412. 21 

8,057.85 

1,570.37 

582.57 

620.97 

888.80 

1, 613. 88 

1,843.37 

7,534.31 

4.572.85 

488.51 

1,943.74 

1,228.93 

883.45 

1,120.62 

3.48 


164.60 


4, 078. 75 
21, 933. 73 


106,971.03 


^<2*Pl*  Transfers 


$28.39 

637. '.8 

1, 121. 74 

1,830.46 

1,716.40 


,$3,145.88 


53.79 


10.08 

33.75 

5.02 

5  02 

117.62 

32.58 

67.48 

4,671.18 

90.00 

417.24 


594.40 


18,107.84 
3,278.46 


14.01 
14.01 

229.76 

67.01 


28,133.90 


2.490.49 

2,359.41 

66.54 

2, 870. 62 


314.59 


1, 262. 61 
689.96 
605.07 
942.19 


Transfers 

from 

funds. 


Payments 
during 
quarter. 


$136.94 


594.40 


1.861.31 


422.07 
286.89 


17,110.63 


13,107.84 
3, 278. 45 


17, 116. 63 


$10,920.00 
27.50 
2,286.86 
8,096.64 
9,278.12 
409.19 
7,028.32 
60.02 
778.74 
115.00 


1,500.00 
2,250.00 
4,000.00 
4.654.48 


1,900.00 

3,874.72 

468.55 


4. 390. 82 
7,104.96 


60.087.37 


Balances 

Nov.  80, 

1896. 


$14,811.61 
6,074.76 
596.79 
1,666.55 
7,493.26 
68.56 
8. 900. 15 
1,564.14 
123.42 
505.97 
2, 161. 59 
787.69 
103.46 
4,481.62 


621.09 

101. 22 

2,025.39 

4.90 

1,546.86 

8.48 

"iii-'io 


1,549.24 

14,828.77 

436.06 

300.90 

229.76 

67.01 


66,067.66 


RECAPITULATION. 

Balances  September 2, 1806 $105,971.03 

Receipts  during  the  quarter 28,138.90 

Total  to  be  accounted  for 134,104.98 

Payments  daring  the  quarter 69,037.87 

Balances  November  80, 1895 66,067.56 

I  certify  the  foregoing  statement  to  be  true  and  correct. 

Samuel  Eldodt,  TerrUioHal  TrBOturer, 
8A5TA  Fs,  N.  Mix.,  JHeemlber  5,  1895, 
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DISPOSITION  OF  FUNDS. 

First  National  Bank  of  Santa  Fe $«,187.d8 

Bank  of  Commerce,  Albnqnerqae 2, 577. 06 

First  National  Bank  of  Laa  Vegas 7,069.90 

First  National  Bank  of  AJbuqaerque 7,080.21 

Taos  County  Bank 8.546.10 

New  Mexico  Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Company 3,187.46 

Albuquerque  National  Bank  (general) 4, 700. 98 

Albuquerque  National  Bank  (special) 7, 070. 32 

San  Miguel  National  Bank 7,097.26 

First  National  Bank  of  Raton 3,541.98 

Bank  of  Roswell 8,502.06 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  of  New  York 0,878.40 

Cash  items 37.86 

Total 65,067.56 

Funds  not  available 14,958.76 

Funds  available 50,108.80 

Deduct  interest  due 9,378.40 

Free  cash  balance 40,730.40 

Quarterly  statement  of  the  Territorial  treasurer  of  New  Mexico  for  the  fourth  quarter  of 
the  forty-sixth  fiscal  year,  beginning  December  S,  1895,  and  ended  ^''hruary  99, 1896. 


Title  of  fund  or  aooount. 


Interest  fund 

Casual  deficit  bond  interest. 
Lioenses 


Balances 

Dec.  2, 

1895. 


Peniteutianr  current  expense  ftiiid  .. 

Salary  fund. 

Ooort  fund 

Miscellaneous  fund 

Compensation  of  assessors 

Transportation  of  convicts 

Deficit  fund,  forty-fourth  fiscal  year. . 

University  of  New  Mexico 

Agricultural  CoUese 

New  Mexico  School  of  Mines 

New  Mexico  Insane  Asylum 

Territorial  normal  Institutes 

Branch  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions  

Cattle  indemnity  fund 

School  fund 

Interest  on  deposits 

Territorial  purposes,  forty-fifth  fiscal 
year 

Territorial  iniititutions,  forty-fifth 
fiscal  year 

Deficit  iund,  forty-second  fiscal  year  . 

Territcrial  purposes,  forty-sixth  fis- 
cal year 

Territorial  institutions,  forty-sixth 
fiscal  yeiir 

Deficiency  fund,  forty-sixth  fiscal 
year 

Special  court  fund 

Normal  school,  Silver  City 

Normal  school,  Las  Vegas 

Territorial  purposes,  forty-seventh 
fiscal  year 

Territorial  institutions,  forty- seventh 
fiscal  year 

New  Mexico  Military  Institute 


Total 


$14,811.51 
5,074.75 
506.70 
1, 665. 55 
7,493.26 
68.56 
3, 000. 15 
1. 564. 14 
123.42 
505.97 
2.161.59 
737.59 
108.46 
4, 481. 62 
521.09 

101.22 

2, 025. 39 

4.00 

l,546w86 

3.48 


164.60 


1, 649. 24 

14,828.77 

436.08 

300.00 

229.76 

67.01 


Receipts 

during 

quarter. 


$35.00 
385.38 

2,240.26 
222.40 

2, 102. 72 


3,071.26 


11.95 

28.80 

5.07 

6.97 

21.28 

46.39 

4,731.42 

517. 50 

683.35 


Transfers 
to  funds. 


$18,796.78 


11,231.07 

11, 685. 18 

851.00 

14,962.88 


535.86 


6,903.46 
1,747.05 


67.20 
57.20 

:62,442.00 

15,346.80 


66, 067.  .M   01,389.20 


1,606.32 


3. 378. 12 
2, 132. 43 
2,065.87 
4,490.01 


Transfers!  Payments 
from         during 


funds. 


quarter. 


$14, 1,80. 00 
2,612.50 
222.00 
541.07 
6, 056. 46 
2.00 
1,041.07 
2,017.22 
103. 87 
115. 05 
2,100.00 


Balances 

Feb.  20, 

1806. 


$535.86 


093.07 


1, 939. 85 
1, 939. 35 


1,761.58 


6, 993. 46 
1,747.95 


52, 671. 85 
16,418.81 


77,862.02  77,862.92 


1.000.00 
8,000.00 


4,610.62 
80.00 


$10,563.20 

2,047.68 

2, 615. 05 

12,577.05 

15,264.70 

417.56 

17,821.07 

2,618.18 

1,714.87 

300.02 

3.451.00 

2,888.82 

1, 165. 30 

5,878.40 

642.37 

146. 61 
2, 146. 19 

442.40 
2,240.21 

8.48 


164.00 


90.89 
6,710.69 
1,628.50 
315.00  ' 


2,451.42 

8,118.08 

804.13 

1.982.46 


1,142.00 


619.58 


47,368.84   109.086.92 


RECAPITULATION. 

Balances  December  2, 1896 $65,067.56 

Receipts  during  the  quarter 01,380.20 

Total  to  be  accounted  for 166,456.76 

Payments  during  the  quarter 47,360.84 


Balances  Febmary  29,  1886 100,086.02 

I  certify  the  foregoing  statement  to  be  true  and  correct. 

Saiita  FSf  N.  Max.,  Fdiruary  99,  2896 . 


Samuel  Eldodt,  TerritoritU  Tretuurer, 
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DISPOSITION  OF  FUXDS. 

^nt  XatifMttl  Buk  of  S«Bto  F© $14,9W,4i 

Bask  of  ComMere*.  Alboqnerqoe 2.UW.70 

Fins  XaSMul  Baak  of  LmBY^fa 1«»1».51 

FintXatioui  Bank  of  Alboqaerqne 1«»13&.40 

Tmm  CooBKT  Baak 8,064.87 

Nev  Mexico  Sarinj^  Baak  and  Trust  Co M87.4« 

Su  Minel  Katioaal  Baok 1«.151.75 

First  XatkNial  Buik  of  Raton a,0«*.» 

BankoT  RosweU 8,ll».0a 

Xatioiial  Hank  of  Commerce  of  Now  York l«,on.ao 

Cmab  items »7.>i 

Total 1«»,08«.W 

FmidAiKiCaraiUble 8,187.4i 

FoikU  arailabie 10&,8».4« 

Deduct  interest  dae ltt,on.aO 

cashbalanee W,821.8S 


Quarterly  Blaiemeni  of  ike  Territorial  ireaeurer  of  New  Mtaticofor  the  first  quarter  ofik% 
foriy-eevenih  fiscal  year,  beginning  March  e,  1896,  and  ended  May  SO,  1896, 


Title  of  fund  or  aooount. 


Interest  ftind 

Casoal  deficit  boifid  interest. 
Lictfnsea 


IVnitentiary  current-expense  find . . . 

Salary  fono. 

Conrt  ftind 

Hidcellaneous  fond 

Compensation  of  assessors  fond 

Transportation  of  convicts 

Deficit  fund,  forty -fonrtb  fiscal  year.. 

University  of  New  Mexico 

Agricultural  College 

New  Mexico  School  of  Mines 

New  Mexico  Insane  Asvlum 

Territorial  normal  institutes 

Branch  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions  

Cattle  indemnity  fund 

School  fund 

Interest  on  deposits 

Territorial  purposes,  forty-fifth  fiscal 
year 

Territorial  institutions,  forty-fifth  fis- 
cal year 

Deficit  fund,  forty-second  fiscal  year.. 

Territorial  purposes,  forty-sixth  fiscal 
year 

Territorial  institutions,  forty-sixth 
fiscal  year 

Deficiency  fund,  forty-sixth  fiscal  year 

Special  court  fund 

formal  School,  Silver  City 

Normal  School.  Las  Vegas 

Territorial  purposes,  forty-seventh  fis- 
cal year 

Territorial  institutions,  forty-seventh 
fiscal  year 

New  Mexico  Military  Institute 


Balances  i  Receipts 
Mar.  2,       during 
188Q.       I  quarter. 


$19, 563. 20 

2.947.63 

2,615.05 

12,577.95 

15, 264. 70 

417.56 

17, 821. 07 

2.618.18 

1, 714. 87 

390.92 

8,451.66 

8,898.82 

1, 165. 80 

5. 978. 40 

642.37 

146.61 
2,146.19 

442.40 
2, 240. 21 

8.48 


164.60 


2. 451. 42 

8. 118. 08 

804.13 

1, 982. 45 


619.58 


Total 109,086.92 


$228.16 

87.92 

1,892.55 

2, 194. 29 

2, 228. 78 


Transfers 
toftands. 


$11,264.44 


985.92 


195.88 
34.05 
41.06 
17.01 
17.01 
22.60 

48.00 

3,739.69 

540.00 

460.98 

522.22 

512.76 


2,780.92 
704.85 


61.82 
61.81 

16,873.12 

4, 605. 58 


8,606.58 

8, 726. 08 

112.18 

4, 784. 17 


541.56 


1, 170. 78 
752. 11 
678.86 

1,430.69 


Transfers 

f^oni 

ftinds. 


$3,035.55 


$9,682.50 


394.89 


631.92 
631.92 


526.85 


2, 240. 21 


612.  75 


2, 780. 92 
704.85 


16,878.12 
4,605.53 


Paj'ments 
during 
quarter. 


2, 218. 50 

12,453.71 

7, 025. 01 

101.96 
9, 510. 86 
1,083.20 
1, 076.  OS 

817.45 
8,400.00 
2,800.00 
1, 700. 00 
4. 058. 00 


145.00 

3,934.00 

686.49 


1,806.09 

4, 067. 02 

804. 18 

1,982.00 


600.00 


38. 346. 37 


30,252.48  30,252.43  69,957.85 


Balance* 

May  30, 

lfl»6. 


$21,868.89 


2,294.10 

5, 025. 06 

14,188.95 

427.78 

18. 085. 88 

2. 520. 90 
580.40 
260.80 

1,256.49 
891.99 
161.17 

a,  868. 10 
664.97 

49.61 

1,951.88 

895.91 

460.98 

525.70 


164.60 


1,089.82 

4, 050. 16 

603.74 

094. 18 


545.93 


77.475.44 


RECAPITULATION. 

Balances  Marcb^  2, 1806 $109,066.92 

Receipts  during  quarter. .  88,346.87 


Total  tobeaeconntedfor 147,438.29 

Payments  dnrine  quarter 69,967.86 

Balances  May  30, 1806 77,476.44 

I  certify  the  foregoing  statement  to  be  true  and  correct. 

Sajcubl  Eloodt,  Territorial  Trtaeurtr, 
Saxta  Fft,  K.  Mex.,  Ju$u  1. 1896, 

5140  N  MBX 2 
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DISPOSITION  OF  FUNDS. 

First  National  Bank  of  San U  Fe $2,426.46 

Bank  of  Commerce.  Albaqaerque 2,111.62 

First  National  Bank  of  La«  Vegaa 12,234.44 

First  National  Bank  of  Albuquerque 12,244.18 

Taos  County  Bank 7,064.37 

New  Mexico  Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Co 2,385.37 

San  Miguel  National  Bank 12,262.60 

First  ^latlonal  Bankof  Baton 7,127.42 

BankofRoswell 7,177.53 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  of  New  York 12,386.89 

Cash  items 56.66 

Total 77,476.44 

Funds  not  available 2,385.37 

Funds  available 76,090.07 

Deduct  interest  due 12,385.89 

Free  cash  balance 62,704.18 

Quarterly  statement  of  the  Territorial  treasurer  of  New  Mexico  for  the  second  quarter  of 
the  forty-seventh  fiscal  year,  beginning  June  1,  1896,  and  ended  August  £9, 1896, 


Title  of  fund  or  account. 


Interest  fund 

Licenses 

Penitentiary  current-expense  fund . 

Salary  f un d 

Court  fund 

Miscellaneous  fund 

Compensation  of  assessors  fund 

Transportation  of  convicts 

Deficit  fund,  forty-fourth  fiscal  year 

University  of  New  Mexico 

Agricultural  College 

New  Mexico  School  of  Mines 

New  Mexico  Insane  Asylum 

Territorial  normal  institutes 

Branch  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions   

Cattle  indemnity  fund 

School  fund 

Interest  on  deposits 

Territorial  purpoBe8,forty -fifth  fiscal 
year 

Territorial  institutions,  forty-fifth 
fiscal  year 

Deficit  fund,  forty-second  fiscal  year. 

Territorial  purposes,  forty-sixth 
fiscal  jrear 

Territorial  institutions,  furty-sixth 
fiscal  year 

Deficiency  fund,  forty  sixth  fiscal 
year 

Special  court  fund 

Normal  School,  Silver  City 

Normal  School,  Las  Vegas 

Territorial  puiposes,  forty-seventh 
fiscal  year 

Territorial  institutions,  forty-sev- 
enth fisc^year 

New  Mexico  Military  Institute 


Balances 

June  1, 

1896. 


Total 


121, 868. 39 

2, 294. 10 

6,926.06 

14,188.96 

427.73 

13,085.88 

2,620.90 

680.40 

269.30 

1,256.49 

891.90 

1.17 

8, 368. 10 

664.97 

49.61 

1.951.88 

396.91 

460.98 

626.70 


164.60 


1,039.32 

4,060.16 

693.74 

694.18 


646.93 


77,476.44 


Receipts 

during 

quarter. 


$211.12 
2,920.02 
],83Z85 
1,910.63 


2,616.69 


38.29 
23.68 
16.66 
16.66 
6.37 

13.85 
2,426.88 


461.82 
290.66 
202.42 


Transfers 
to  funds. 


$14,104.88 


8,806.11 

8,618.63 

261.94 

12,606.60 


2,178.91 
646.68 


18.16 
18.15 

42,836.69 

12,208.49 


70,177.47 


1,266.67 


Trsnafers 

fh>m 

fbnda. 


2,832.66 
1,620.05 
1,491.16 
3, 307. 90 


809.40 


Payments  Balances 


during 
quarter. 


^?&''' 


$17, 762. 60 

6,107.72 

10,446.38 

11,881.62 

206.40 

12,081.41 

2,812.46 

1,308.86 

109.60 


$542.87 


816. 36 
202.42 


2,178.91 
646.68 


1,464.78 
1,464.78 


1,895.27 


42,836.69 
12,20&49 


68,829.71  !68,829.71 


1,800.00 
1,000.00 
8, 368. 10 


3,350.90 
93.91 


6.00 


610.03 
1,498.62 
1,617.74 
1,608.00 


1,400.00 


78,830.00 


$17,921.89 

106.40 

6,117.69 

12,886.49 

481.27 

12,611.16 

2,226.14 

637.21 

160.80 

8,622.84 

635.72 

668.98 

3,324.66 

27.97 

63.46 

1,018.86 

302.00 

912.80 


159.60 


838.69 

2.661.64 

648.94 

650.11 


64L20 


68,822.82 


RECAPITULATION. 

Balances  June  1,  1896 $77,475.44 

Receipts  during  quarter 70,177.47 

Total  to  be  accounted  for 147,652.91 

Payments  during  quarter 78,830.00 

Balanoes  Augnst  29, 1896 68,822.82 

I  certify  the  foregoing  statement  to  be  trae  and  oorreot. 

SlltTA  F«,  N.  Mbx.,  AuguH  51. 1896, 


Samukl  Eldodt,  T^rriU)HdlTreaMwr9r, 
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DISPOSITION  OF  FUNDS. 

Hwl  National  Bank  of  Santa  Fe $5,»81.flO 

Bank  of  Commerce,  Albaqaerqae 2,127.84 

first  National  Bank  of  Laa  Vegas 8,792.18 

Tint  National  Bunk  of  Albnqaerqne 8,849.88 

Taos  Connty  Bank 4,172.82 

New  Mexico  Savinga  Bank  and  Trast  Co 2,385.87 

San  Mieuel  National  Bank ^ 8,966.86 

First  National  Bank  of  Raton 4,170.60 

Bank  of  Roawell 4,221.18 

NationaiBankof  Commerce  of  New  York 18,789.86 

Westani  National  Bank  of  New  York 875.94 


Total 68,822.83 

FandsnotayaiUble 2,385.87 

Fanda  aTailable 66,437.46 

Dednct  interest  due 19,166.80 


Free  cash  balance 47,272.16 

The  following  statement  shows  the  collections  and  expenditares  of 
the  Territorial  treasurer  from  September  2, 1895,  to  August  29, 1896, 
with  cash  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer: 

Caah  on  hand  September  2, 1895 $105,971.03 

Taxes  paid  by  oolleoton 194,778.63 

Fees  paid  by  the  district  clerks 8,043.53 

Paid  by  the  secretary  of  the  cattle  sanitary  board 14,000.00 

Paid  by  depository  banks,  interest  on  deposits 2,023.39 

Paid  by  saperintendent  of  New  Mexico  Penitentiary 6, 079. 99 

Paid  by  Territorial  auditor,  insurance  licenses 1, 147.50 

Paid  by  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company 93.65 

Paid  by  John  Franklin,  district  attorney 1,880.25 


Total 334,017.97 

Paid  warrants  andoonpons 265,195.15 


Cash  on  hand  August  29,  1896 

BAILBOADS. 


68, 822. 82 


There  has  been  no  railroad  building  in  the  Territory  of  Few  Mexico 
daring  the  past  year,  and  no  indications  that  any  considerable  amount 
of  railroads  will  be  constructed  in  the  near  future,  with  the  exception 
of  the  extension  of  the  Pecos  Valley  road  from  Eoswell,  N.  Mex.,  in  a 
northeasterly  direction  to  Amarilla,  in  the  State  of  Texas. 

PUBLIC  LANDS. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  ri?gisters  and  receivers  of  the  various 

land  offices  in  "Sew  Mexico : 

United  States  Land  Office, 

Santa  Fe,  N,  Mex.,  July  £4, 1896, 

Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  22d  asking  this  office  to  furnish  yon  a  report  of 
the  business  done  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1896, 1  have  the  honor  to 
make  the  following  report: 


Class  of  entry. 


Bsleof  land  by  preemption  entry 

Sales  of  coal  land 

Excess  payments 

Original  desert  land  entries 

Final  desert  land  entries 

Commuted  homestead  entries 

Commuted  timber  cnltnre  entries 

Final  timber  culture  entry 

Origlna]  homestead  enteies 

Final  homestead  entries 

MOitary  bounty  location 

Appllcntion  for  mining  patent 

Coal  deeliiratorr  statements 

Bailroad  selections 

Small  holding  eertifloates  issued 

Number  of  acres  of  unappropriated  public  land. 


Number. 

Area. 

Aeret. 

1 

160 

4 

218.90 

18 

81.04 

9 

1,266.80 

3 

280 

12 

1,660.88 

2 

160 

1 

160 

171 

24,798.56 

89 

13, 508. 25 

1 

160 

1 

180.09 

46 

1013 

161,986.91 

86 

1,497.51 

14,168,763 

Very  respeotftilly, 
Qoremor  W.  T.  Thobmton,  8anU  Fe,  N,  Mex. 


James  H.  Walksb,  BegUter. 
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Statement  of  the  hueinees  transacted  at  the  United  States  land  office  at  Bostcell,  N,  Mex,, 

from  July  1, 1895,  to  June  SO,  1896,  inclusive. 


Class  of  entry. 


Sales  of  mineral  lands — «. 

Bzcess  payments  on  homestead  entries,  etc 

Original  desert  entries 

Final  desert  en  tries 

Timber  culture  entries  oommuted 

Homestead  entries  commuted 


Total  cash  sales 

Original  homestead  entries 

Final  homestead  entries 

Sioux  half-breed  scrip 

Mineral  applications 

Coal  land  anplications 

Soldiers*  declaratory  statements 

Amount  received  for  reducing  testimony  to  writ- 
ing, etc 


Num- 
ber. 


Total  of  all  classes  of  entries. and  amount 
received  therefrom 


2 
3 
48 
14 
3 
3 


73 

83 

21 

2 

3 

70 
1 


253 


Acres. 


Commis- 
sions. 


26.66 

16.67 

11, 079. 45 

2,029.99 

UO 

480 


11,122.68 

12,449.44 

3,811.58 

820 


23,892.12 


$166.90 
124.18 


591.08 


Fees. 


$805.00 


30.00 

210.00 

3.00 

279.85 


1,327.85 


Amount. 


$140.00 

20.70 

2,769.88 

2,029.99 

550.00 

000.00 


6,110.57 

1,271.90 

124.18 


80.00 

210.00 

8.0$ 

279.85 


8,029.50 


Salaries,  fees,  and  oommistfions  of  register  and  receiver 

Incidental  ezpenaes  (^  land  office 

Expenses  of  depoaiting  public  moneys 


$2,236.12 

266.32 

7.20 


Total $2,499.64 

U27ITED  States  Land  Offick,  Roswsll,  N.  Mbx.,  July  28, 1896. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  is  a  true  and  oorreot  statement  of  the  basiness 
transacted  at  this  office  from  July  1,  1895,  to  June  30, 1896. 

Wm.  H.  CosaROVB,  Beoeiver. 


Statement  of  the  business  transacted  at  the  United  States  land  office  at  Clayton,  N,  Mex,, 

for  ihe  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1896. 


Class  of  entries. 


Excess  payments  on  homestead  and  other  entries 
and  location 

Original  entries  under  the  desert  act 

Homestead  commuted  to  cash  under  aectlon  2301, 
Serlsed  Statutes 


Total  cash  sales .' 

Original  homestead  entries 

Final  homestead  entries 

Final  timber  culture  entries 

Amount    receired   for    reducing   testimony  to 
writing 


Total  of  all  olaases  of  entries  and  amounts 
received  theref^Mn 


Knm- 
ber. 


8 
1 


12 

149 

60 

10 


231 


Acres. 


38.21 
80.00 

859.91 


478. 12 

23,256.01 

9, 450. 78 

1, 606. 39 


34.891.30 


Commis- 
sions. 


Fees. 


$830.68  $1,475.00 

353.24   

40.00    


162.05 


1,273.82     1,837.05 


Amount. 


$47.80 
20.00 

449.90 


517.70 

2,855.68 

353.24 

40.00 

162.05 


3,428.67 


Salaries,  fees,  and  commissions  of  register  and  receiver $2,446.82 

Depositing  public  moneys 1.20 

Inoldentalexpensea 322.62 


Total 2,769.64 


UNTTEb  States  Land  Office,  Clayton,  K.  Mex.,  July  1, 1896. 

We  certify  that  we  have  compared  the  above  abstract  with  the  records  of  this 
office  and  find  the  same  to  agree. 

John  C.  Slack,  Segister. 
Joseph  S.  Holland,  Beeeiver. 
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Statement  of  bueinesB  transacted  at  the  Las  Cruees  (N,  Mex,)  land  office  during  the  fiscal 

year  ended  June  SO,  1896, 


ClaM  of  entry. 


Nam- 
ber. 


Mineral 

Contested  homestead 

Original  desert  land 

Final  desert  land 

Original  homeHtead 

Pinal  homestead 

Excess 

lilneral  applications 

Advertising  mining  claims 

H Uitary  bounty  land  warrants 

Tees  for  making  14  plats 

Fees  for  making  three  abstracts 

Fees  for  2  military  bounty  land  van  ants 

Fees  for  reducing  66,748  words  and  testimony  to 
writing 


4 

4 
11 

1 
VI 
39 

9 

10 

3 
o 


Total 


Acres.  • 


266.209 
660 
1, 147. 21 

40 
18, 787. 84 
5, 212.  U6 
59.39 


240 


Commis- 
sions. 


Fees.      Amount. 


$510.55 
183.68 


$925.00 


684.28 


100.00 
80.00 


35.00 

64.00 

6.00 

151.24 


$1,345.00 

81.04 

286.76 

40.00 


74.30 

'soo.'oo 


1,311.24 


9,127.10 


£dwin  £.  Sluder,  Register. 
James  P.  Ascarate,  Reoeivtr, 


IBBIGATION. 


The  splendid  systems  of  irrigation  referred  to  in  my  last  report  have 
been  completed  or  are  in  conrse  of  erection  in  the  various  portions  of 
the  Territory,  and  are  in  a  state  of  rapid  advancement.  The  irrigation 
question  is  one  of  so  much  importan(*>e  to  the  people  of  this  Territory 
that  I  desire  to  incorporate  that  portion  of  my  last  annual  report  on  this 
question : 

IRRIGATION  AND  AGRICULTURE. 

There  is  probably  at  this  time  no  industry  exciting  so  mach  attention  throaghont 
the  arid  region  as  that  of  irrigation.  The  resnlt  of  enterprises  heretofore  nndertaken 
-with  a  view  of  reclaiming  the  arid  lands  within  this  Territory  has  been  very  satis- 
factory, and  a  very  large  acreage  is  being  reclaimed  and  put  under  cultivation  by 
the  nse  of  the  waters  thus  conserved. 

I  have  thought  best  to  secure  from  various  localities  throughout  the  Territory  a 
etatement  of  tneir  material  resources  and  the  efforts  being  made  to  develop  them  at 
this  time,  and  from  the  information  so  obtained  I  submit  the  following: 


THE  PKCOS  VALLEY. 

This  favored  region,  lying  as  it  does  by  itself  in  the  extreme  southeastern  part  of 
the  Territory,  and  cut  off  from  the  other  sections  by  mountain  ranges,  deserves 
especial  mention,  because  it  furnishes  the  best  of  exemplifications  of  benefits  that 
arise  to  the  arid  districts  from  irrigation  enterprises  wen  conducted  and  built  upon 
an  extensive  scale.  This  valley  includes  the  two  counties  of  Eddy  and  Chaves, 
-which  should  be  spoken  of  together,  because  they  are  included  in  the  same  general 
system  of  irrigation.  This  system,  as  it  now  exists,  was  completed  in  the  preceding 
year,  but  an  additional'  reservoir  to  supply  further  land  is  being  arranged  for  and 
will  probably  be  built  in  the  next  few  months.  This  will  be  located  in  Chaves 
County,  west  of  Roswell.  During  the  last  twelvemonths  the  storage  and  distribut- 
ing reservoirs  lying  in  Eddy  County  have  been  made  more  secure  than  ever  against 
possible  danger  from  flood  waters  by  having  greater  waste  ways  provided.  These 
reservoirs  have  been  kept  full  during  the  last  year,  holding  much  more  water  than 
is  needed  for  the  land  now  under  cultivation.  Though  unprecedented  floods  have 
^one  down  the  Pecos  River,  they  have  been  easily  passed  throngh  the  lakes^  demon- 
strating the  practicability  of  damming  our  mountain  rivers  to  store  the  surplus 
flow  for  irrigation  purposes. 

One  of  these  bodies  of  water,  Lake  McMillan,  near  Eddy,  continues  to  be  the 
largest  artificial  irrigation  reservoir  in  the  world,  with  the  exception  of  one  in  India. 
To  the  1,200  miles  of  canals  and  smaller  conduits  have  been  added  this  year  about 
100  miles  of  laterals,  covering  additional  land  put  under  cultivation.  The  beauti- 
flcation  of  roadways  and  streets  by  the  planting  of  shade  trees  upon  an  extensive 
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scale  by  private  and  munioipal  enterprise  oontinaes.  The  varioas  town  sites  and 
agricultural  settlements  no  longer  bear  semblance  to  the  barren  plains  that  existed 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  canal  construction  six  years  since.  V  illages  are  grow- 
ing up  at  suitable  intervals  along  the  whole  system,  providing  the  benefits  of 
schools,  churches,  and  social  features  for  the  rural  population.  The  conformation 
of  this  wonderful  valley  is  such  that  the  railway  necessarily  almost  runs  through 
its  center,  and  every  farm  is  in  sight  of  the  transportation  artery,  in  reach  of  tele- 
phone and  telegraph,  and  in  close  distance  of  a  railway  station.  This  situation  is 
resulting  in  the  establishment  of  modem  farming  Hettlements,  in  which  is  utterly 
absent  the  isolation  that  drives  from  the  farm  of  the  East  the  energetic  youth  of 
the  laud. 

This  year  there  has  been  marked  progress  in  all  lines  of  agriculture,  the  tillers  of 
the  soil  having  learned  by  experience  the  best  methods  of  cultivating  the  land, 
using  the  water,  and  determining  the  crops  best  adapted  to  the  land  and  climate,  so 
that  the  experimental  stage  of  agricultural  and  horticulture  has  been  well  passed, 
4fcnd  more  rapid  development  will  be  possible  by  the  resident  population  and  future 
settlers.  The  planting  of  orchards  of  deciduous  trees  continues  throughout  the 
valley,  every  farm  haviug  its  quota  of  from  10  to  40  acres.  One  orchard  of  500 
acres  of  apple  trees  alone  has  been  planted  this  year,  south  of  Roswell,  by  an  asso- 
ciation of  Eastern  apple  powers,  after  an  inspection  of  valley  fruits  and  soils,  and 
the  same  parties  expect  to  add  1,500  acres  of  apple  trees  in  the  same  locality. 

This  year  in  Eddy  County  a  number  of  large  vineyards  came  into  bearing,  and  the 
shipment  of  Califoraia  varieties  of  grapes  by  car  loads  is  now  in  progress.  The 
^apes  are  of  superior  quality,  bear  shipment  well,  and  are  certain  to  become  an 
important  feature  of  the  valley.  Advance  is  being  made  in  the  cultivation  of  canai- 
gre,  the  tannin  plant  to  which  reference  was  made  in  the  preceding  annual  report. 
The  establishment  of  a  factory  to  extract  the  tannic  acid  of  the  plant  for  shipment 
has  been  decided  upon,  probably  in  connection  with  a  beet-sugar  factory. 

Beets  in  considerable  quantity  are  being  grown  by  most  of  the  farmers  for  further 
test  purposes,  and  the  establishment  of  a  factory  for  next  year  is  promised.  Cream- 
eries, cheese  factories,  pork  packeries,  fruit  and  vegetable  canneries  are  all  being 
planned  for  by  local  associations  or  projected  colonies  to  bring  to  the  fanner  the 
greatest  return  for  his  products.  Special  attention  is  being  ^iven  to  raising  hogs 
for  shipment.  Thousands  of  the  finer  varieties  are  now  maturing  upon  the  alfalfa 
pasturage  of  the  valley,  and  with  slight  feeding  with  Indian  com,  milo  maize,  or 
Egyptian  corn  will  be  finished  cheaply.  Many  car  loads  will  go  to  market  this 
year,  though  this  branch  of  industry  did  not  really  begin  operations  until  a  year 
ago.  This  season  many  of  the  peach  orchards  planted  in  the  lower  valley  after  the 
construction  of  canals  produced  excellent  fruit,  while  the  orchards  of  the  older 
farms  about  Roswell  are  bearing  their  tenth  successive  crop  of  superior  apples. 

The  success  attained  this  year  in  wheat  growing  has  already  opened  the  way  to 
the  erection  of  a  modem  fiour  mill  during  the  coming  year.  Stock  feed,  poultry, 
vegetables,  and  produce  in  abundance  are  now  supplied  by  local  producers,  and 
importation  of  such  food  supplies  altogether  ceased  with  the  opening  of  this  season. 
The  irrigated  district  is  now  reaching  out  to  the  mining  and  stock-growing  regions 
for  a  market.    Facilities  for  making  communications  easier  between  this  base  of  sup- 

Idies  and  the  nonproducing  part-s  of  the  Territory  are  being  arranged  for  by  the 
ocal  railway  company.  Negotiations  are  actively  in  progress  for  extensions  of  the 
Bvstem  into  the  White  Oaks  iron,  coal,  gold,  timber,  and  marble  district,  and  across 
the  grazing  region  of  northwest  Texas,  to  connect  with  trunk  lines  of  railway  that 
will  place  the  valley  within  thirty-six  hours'  distance  of  Chicago.  This  northern 
outlet  will  enable  the  surplus  friiit  products  of  the  Southwest  to  have  rapid  transit 
to  the  great  markets,  which  may  even  now  be  reached  in  less  than  half  of  the  time 
required  for  the  transportation  of  California  products.  Thi»short  and  quick  railway 
opening  will  also  be  of  incalculable  benefit  m  the  shipment  of  live-stock  products, 
THiich  are  destined  to  be  one  of  the  main  features  of  the  agriculture  in  the  Southwest. 
The  Pecos  Valley  Railway  has,  during  the  year  of  general  railwav  paralysis,  been 
extended  to  Roswell,  at  the  head  of  the  valley,  a  distance  of  75  miles.  This  record 
if  indeed  equaled  in  the  East  in  the  same  period  was  not  by  any  Western  line,  with 
the  exception  of  one  which,  it  is  worthy  of  note,  was  also  constructed  to  reach  an 
irrigated  belt  in  Arizona.  This  extension  of  the  valley  railway  has  not  only  put  the 
Roswell  region  in  touch  with  the  outside  world,  but  opened  to  settlement  the  fertile 
prairies  lying  under  canals  already  extending  for  40  miles  below  Roswell,  and  also 
the  partially  developed  artesian-well  belt  ex»Duding  farther  southward  into  Eddy 
County.  The  population  of  Roswell  has  been  greatly  augmented  as  a  result  of  the 
railway  extension,  and  a  new  town,  named  Hagorman,  is  growing  up  near  the  lower 
end  of  the  Northern  Canal.  This  place  is  located  on  the  Feliz,  one  of  the  tributaries 
of  the  Pecos,  and,  although  not  a  year  old,  has  a  number  of  business  houses,  a  good 
School  building,  a  newspaper,  and  the  usual  village  population.  The  town  is  located 
in  a  section  that  has  received  the  most  of  the  agricultural  settlers  who  have  come 
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this  year  from  old«r  fimniiur  regions  and  prairie  StAtee.  80  oaickly  does  the  fertile 
soil  fespond  to  the  ]*bor  of  man  onder  irrigation  methods,  that  thousands  of  acres 
are  this  season  sopporting  fuming  families,  the  average  sixe  of  eaeh  holding  heing 
40  acres. 

The  district  was  practically  aninhahited  when  reached  hy  the  railway  less  than  a 
year  ago.  It  is  also  notable  that  the  settlers  of  this  locality  were,  almost  without 
exception,  soeceaslnl  £irmers  in  the  States  from  which  they  recently  emigrate.  The 
advent  of  so  many  genoine  Eastern  agriculturists  is  a  healthy  sign  that  the  advan- 
tages of  irrigation  and  of  the  climate  of  New  Mexico  are  beginning  to  be  appreciated 
by  classes  who  ean  make  the  most  of  them. 

'This  success  of  the  vast  storage  system  in  conserving  a  river  flow  and  the  rainfall 
of  the  monntAins  will  be  of  material  advantage,  as  an  example,  in  assisting  other 
sections  to  procure  capital  for  similar  projects,  and  much  development  may  be  looked 
for  in  other  parts  of  Kew  Mexico  in  irrigation  enterprises  in  the  near  future,  while 
the  prosperity  of  these  two  counties,  under  their  diversified  svstem  of  agriculture^ 
will  not  onJy  attract  population  from  less  prosperous  parts  of  the  I'nited  States  to 
the  genial  clime,  but  also  create  interest  within  the  Territory  and  assist  in  bringing 
about  a  revolution  of  methods  in  all  districts  adapted  to  similar  industries. 


MINING. 

The  mining  indnstry  of  the  Territory  can  not  be  said  to  be  in  a  very 
flourishing  condition  except  in  camps  exclnsively  devoted  to  gold  min- 
ing,  and  the  sUver  mines  in  Sierra  and  Grant  counties.  There  has  been 
some  considerable  advancement  in  this  class  of  mines  in  the  counties  of 
Bio  Arriba,  Grant,  Socorro,  and  Santa  Fe,  as  will  more  fully  appear  by 
the  report,  which  I  hereafter  give,  from  the  citizens  of  the  various 
counties  giving  the  local  interests  of  the  respective  counties. 

COAIi  MINING. 

From  the  report  of  the  very  efficient  inspector  of  coal  mines  of  the 
Territory  of  New  Mexico,  Mr.  John  W.  Fleming,  which  is  printed  in 
full  by  the  Interior  Department,  I  give  the  following  extract,  showing 
the  location  of  such  mines  as  are  in  operation,  the  production  of  coal, 
number  of  men  employed,  and  estimated  value  of  product: 

Prodmdion  of  coal. 


Name  of  mliM. 


;  Number  of  men  em- 
I  ploved. 

I  • 

I  18»4-S5.      188&-96. 


BemaliUo  County, 


Hill 

Caledonia 

CaBoavBB  Sc  Bsiley. 

Crown  Point 

Gallnp 

Otero 

Bockr  ciar. 

Sunsnine 


Total. 


Co^as  County. 


Cdfaz  Connty. 
Smith Ko.  2... 
Lone  Cedar — 
Ml 


Total. 


Lincoln  Oounty. 


Wells  St,  Parker. 


I 


4 
75 
11 


180 


220 


409 


276 


276 


6  I 


0 
85 

205 
27 
16 

180 


Nomber  of  tons  of 
coal  mined. 

1804-05.  I  189&-06. 


900 

41,455 

1,600 


107,727 


2,721 
122,076 


604       276,770 


I 
355  ,    189,446 

0   

2    

5    

871  I    180.446 


I 


3,506 


Estimated 

valne 

of  prodact, 

18«S-96. 


500 

♦1,000 

41,832 

62,750 

1,000 

1,500 

34,060 

54,440 

104,310 

166,460 

11,097 

18,000 

3,970 

6,350 

80,310 

133,970 

287. 870  ' 

484.470 

1 
180,660  i 
2.480  ! 
330 

350  1 

1 

284,490 

6.280 

890 

950 

192,820  1 

292,620 

1 
4,910  ' 

19,640 
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Produotian  of  coal — Continued. 


Kame  of  mine. 

Nnmber  of  men  em- 
ployed. 

Nnmber  of  tonB  of 
coal  mined. 

Estimated 

valne 

of  product, 

1805-96. 

1804-05. 

1895-06. 

1894-95. 

1895-96. 

1,000 

2,620 

750 

MnnAT^r 

Rio  Arriba  County. 

15 
5 

9 
7 
3 

15,000 
723 

$1,600 

Sinierfl 

2,620 

Bterlinir --  

750 

TotJd... 

20 

19 

15,723 

4,370 

4,870 

Socorro  County^ 

Cftrthftft^ .... 

7 

1 

486 

1,000 

1,500 

Santa  Fe  County, 

LncM 

285 
175 
850 

162 

31 

237 

80,000 

15,000 

150,000 

14,640 

8,790 

157. 210 

35,130 

Miller  Galch 

6,680 

White  Ash... 

261,640 

Total... 

8,100 

430 

195,000 

175,640 

298,800 

BECAPITULATION. 


Connty. 


Bernalillo  . 

Colfax 

Santa  Fe.. 

Lincoln 

Rio  Arriba 
Socorro 


Total. 


Ontpnt  for 
fiscal  year. 

Estimated 
valne. 

Tons. 

287,879 

192,820 

175, 640 

4,370 

4,870 

1,000 

$434,470 

292,620 

293.300 

19,640 

4.870 

1,500 

1        666, 619 

1 

1,046,400 

Per  cent  of 
output  for 
Territory. 


43.18 

28.92 

26.84 

.73 

.65 

.18 


100 


MILITIA. 


In  my  last  report  I  stated  tbat  the  eflfective  militia  of  the  Territory 
consisted  of  five  companies  of  infantry  and  three  troops  of  cavalry. 
During  the  present  year  two  strong  troops  of  cavalry  and  one  Gatling 
gun  squad  have  been  added  to  our  militia  force.  One  of  the  new 
troops  of  cavalry  is  stationed  at  Gallup,  near  Fort  Wingato,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Navajo  Reservation,  and  is  composed  largely  of  hardy 
frontiersmen,  who  know  the  Indians  well  and  how  to  treat  them.  The 
Navajoes,  the  Zunis,  and  other  Indians  will  have  just  as  much  respect 
for  them  as  they  have  for  the  Regular  Army  officers  and  soldiers  at 
Fort  Wingate,  and  it  can  be  safely  asserted  that  the  regulars  and  the 
militia  will,  if  necessary,  work  in  unison,  but  happily  there  is  no  pres- 
ent prospect  of  such  services  being  required. 

The  other  cavalry  troop  recently  organized  is  located  at  Santa  Fe, 
which  has  lately  been  abandoned  as  a  military  post,  but  as  Santa  Fe  is 
a  central  point  from  which  troops,  if  called  for  in  any  sudden  emer- 
gency, can  be  ordered  upon  very  short  notice  to  .any  portion  of  the 
Territory,  I  have  deemed  it  to  the  best  interest  of  the  militia  service 
to  order  the  organization  at  the  capital  of  the  Territory  of  a  thoroughly 
equipped  cavalry  troop.  It  is  composed  of  some  of  our  best  citizens, 
many  of  whom  have  seen  active  service  in  the  field,  and  who  can  be 
depended  up<m  to  take  the  field  again  if  necessary.  This  can  also  be 
said  of  the  cavalry  troops  at  Laguna  and  Aztec.    The  Oatling  gun 
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liqaad  at  Santa  Fe  is  also  a  recently  formed  organization,  which  is 
thoroaghly  and  efficiently  equipped. 

The  militia  consists  of  five  troops  of  cavalry,  of  which  foar  can  be 
reported  as  being  in  excellent  condition,  five  companies  of  iufautry, 
with  three  at  least  in  good  condition,  and  one  Gatling  gnn  squad. 

My  adjutant-general  and  chief  of  staff,  George  W.  Knaebel,  reports 
to  me  several  hundred  discharges  during  the  year  past,  and  also  that 
the  muster  rolls  of  over  1,000  soldiers  who  served  in  vaiious  wars  from 
1847  to  1866  have  been  added  to  his  records.  The  roster  of  old  veterans 
is  being  gradually  but  perfectly  recorded. 

INDIANS. 

"So  new  developments  or  marked  changes  have  taken  place  with 
reference  to  the  Indians  in  this  Territory  that  does  not  appear  by  the 
accompanying  reports,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  great  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  the  habits  of  the  Mescalero,  Jicarilla,  and 
Pueblo  tribes.  They  are  not  only  fast  becoming  domesticated,  and 
devoting  themselves  to  some  extent  to  agriculture,  but  are  now  taking 
a  lively  interest  in  the  education  of  their  children.  The  majority  of 
the  Indian  children  are  in  attendance  at  some  of  the  schools  supported 
by  the  Oovernment.  Unfortunately,  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  a 
report  from  the  agent  of  the  ^Savajoes  with  reference  to  the  condition  of 
that  tribe.  I  submit  below  the  report  of  Gapt.  John  L.  BuUis,  of  the 
Twenty-fourth  Infantry,  acting  Indian  agent  of  the  Jicarillas  and 
Pueblos,  which  contains  more  accurately  the  conditions  of  these  Indians 
than  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  from  any  other  source.  I  also  give  the 
report  of  Lieut.  Y.  E.  Stottler,  agent  of  the  Mescalero  Indians: 

Pueblo  and  Jicarilla  Aobmct, 
Santa  Fe,  S.  Jfer.,  August  £o,  1896, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  eahmit  the  foIlowiDg  report  of  the  affairs  of  the  Peablo 
and  Jioarilla  Agency  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jnne  30,  1S96 : 

PUEBL08. 

Population. — As  has  been  remarked  in  former  reports,  it  is  impossible  without  an 
adequate  appropriation  to  take  the  census  of  nineteen  pueblos  distant  from  10  to  250 
miles  firom  the  agency,  and  located  at  different  points,  from  the  extreme  north  to  the 
extreme  southwest  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico.  I  can  therefore  only  repeat  the 
figures  of  my  last  annual  report,  remarkin*;  that  there  is  probably  a  slight  increase 
in  the  n ambers  this  year.  Total  population,  8,536 ;  males  over  18  years  of  age,  2,701 ; 
females  over  14  years  of  age,  2,657;  children  between  6  and  16.2,323. 

Schools. — The  number  of  Indian  schools  in  connection  with  this  agency  has  been 
eleven,  one  less  than  last  year,  Santa  Domingo  contract  day  school  having  been  dis- 
continaod.  Four  of  these  are  Government  day  schools,  namely,  one  each  at  Santa 
Clara,  Laguna,  Cocbiti,  and  Zia  pueblos.  The  remaining  seven  are  contract  schools, 
one  being  the  boartling  school  at  Bernalillo,  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  Loretto,  ana 
the  others  being  day  schools  under  the  supervision  of  Bishop  Chapelle,  of  Santa  Fe. 
These  are  locate<l  at  the  following  pueblos,  namely,  Taos,  San  Juan,  J emez,Islet% 
Pahnate  (Laguna),  and  Acoma.  Besides  thcMe  schools  two  are  conducted  by  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions,  one  at  Sciaraa  (Laguna),  and  the  other  at 
Zuni  Pueblo,  also  St.  Catharine's  boarding  school  at  Santa  Fe.  Referring  to  the 
four  Government  day  schools  which  report  to  thin  agency  and  which  close  on  June 
30  for  two  months^  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  they  continne  in  session  one 
month  longer,  namely,  until  July  31.  I  have  found  from  experience  that  the  attend- 
ance for  the  month  of  September,  when  the  schools  now  open,  is  always  very  small, 
the  children  being  engaged  in  harvest  work.  Last  year  it  was  well  on  to  November 
before  the  schools  were  all  filled  up.  As  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  retaining 
the  pupils  during  the  month  of  July,  I  would  respectfully  recommend  that  the  day 
schools  resume  on  the  1st  of  October  in  each  year  instead  of  September  1,  as  hereto- 
fore, thus  practically  adding  almost  one  month  to  the  school  year. 

At  the  time  of  making  my  last  annual  report  I  was  sanguine  of  seeing  a  Govern- 
ment day  school  established  at  the  pueblo  of  San  Felipe,  but  though  the  land  for 
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school  baildings  was  promised  and  set  aside  by  the  Indians,  they  finally  refased  to 
give  a  deed  to  the  Goyemmeut  for  the  same  and  the  scheme  had  to  be  dropped. 

It  has  been  decided  to  purchase  the  school  buildings  and  plant  at  Znni  Pueblo 
now  beine  used  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions  as  day  and  part  board- 
ing school.  As  these  buildings  are  on  land  held  in  fee  by  the  Government  there  is 
no  difficulty  anticipated  in  acquiring  them. 

It  was  also  in  contemplation  to  purchase  school  buildings  at  Jemez  Pueblo,  also 
the  property  of  the  above-mentioned  board,  but  the  Indians  have  definitely  refused 
to  give  the  deed  for  the  land,  amounting  to  about  3  acres,  on  which  the  buildings 
are  erected. 

At  Laguna  the  schoolroom  and  the  teacher's  room  have  been  put  into  thorough 
repair. 

Habits. — A  slow  improvement  is  observable  in  the  habits  and  behavior  of  these 
Pueblo  Indians.  It  would  undoubtedly  be  much  greater  if  the  acting  agent  had 
them  under  his  direct  supervision,  as  is  the  case  with  agencies  placed  on  reservations. 
As  it  is,  they  all  live  at  varying  distances  from  the  agency,  in  some  cases  in  localities 
not  easily  reached  by  ordinary  conveyance;  the  acting  agent  consequently  only  comes 
into  personal  contact  with  a  few  nearest  to  the  agency;  the  greater  number  he  only 
sees  when  at  intervals  he  visits  some  of  the  pueblos,  or  when  the  Indians  occasion- 
ally come  to  the  acency  on  business.  On  this  account  his  influence  in  improving 
the  habits,  mode  of  living,  and  conduct  of  these  Indians  is  much  curtailed.  I  should 
add  that  on  the  whole  the  Indians  are  not  given  to  habits  of  drinking  intoxicating 
liquors,  and  serious  crime  is  of  but  rare  occurrence  among  them,  a  law-abiding  dis- 
position being  the  rule  of  their  lives. 

Self-support. — The  Pueblo  Indians  are  self-supporting  and  only  receive  ftom  the 
(Government  a  limited  number  of  farming  implements,  fence  wire,  etc.,  which  are 
issued  to  the  deserving  ones  and  those  who  show  progressive  inclinations.  They 
raise  on  their  lands,  which  are  patented  to  them  by  the  Government,  crops  of  com, 
wheat,  oats,  and  some  vegetables.  In  exceptional  cases  they  own  small  herds  of 
cattle,  sheep,  and  goats,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  poor,  and  in  the  case  of  one  or  two  of 
the  pueblos,  the  inhabitants  are  barely  able  to  subsist. 

During  the  year  several  Indian  boys  who  have  learned  the  trades  of  carpenter, 
blacksmith,  and  shoemaker  have  been  supplied  with  tools  with  which  to  continue 
their  calling. 

A  colony  of  Nav^joes  numbering  about  250,  who  live  at  Del  Alamo,  near  Belen,  N. 
Hex.,  and  who  are  extremely  poor,  have  been  assisted  with  farming  implements  and 
other  useful  tools. 

Health. — I  have  to  report  that  the  health  of  the  Indians  has  been,  on  the  whole, 
good,  no  epidemic  haiang  appeared  amouj^  them  during  the  past  year.  By  vac- 
cinating  the  children  in  the  schools  precautions  have  been  taken  against  disease. 

Vhputes. — ^The  usual  crop  of  disputes  has  come  up  before  me  for  settlement.  In 
manv  instances  these  spring  from  the  encroachments  of  their  Mexican  and  American 
neighbors  upon  the  lands  of  the  Indians ;  in  others,  trespassers  get  on  their  lands 
with  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats.  Owing  to  the  unusually  dry  season,  differences  as  to 
water  rights  and  privileges  between  one  pueblo  and  another,  or  between  the  Indians 
and  Mexicans,  have  been  very  numerous,  and  much  of  my  time  has  been  occupied  in 
endeavoring  to  arrange  these  matters. 

Field  matron. — During  a  portion  of  the  past  year  a  field  matron  was  employed  at 
Zuni  Pueblo,  but  the  appropriation  becoming  exhausted,  her  services  were  dispensed 
with  after  eight  months^  engagement.  The  need  of  a  field  matron's  instruction  and 
influence  is  of  peat  importonce  to  the  Zunis,  who  are  the  most  backward  of  any  of 
the  Pueblo  Indians  under  my  charge.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  one  may  be  appointed 
to  work  among  them  during  the  fiscal  year  1897. 

I  can  not  conclude  this  report  without  acknowledging  the  courtesy  and  considera- 
tion I  have  uniformly  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
and  the  attention  invariably  given  to  my  requests  made  with  a  view  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  and  the  advancement  of  the  Indians  under  my  oare. 

JICARILLA  APACHES. 

The  census  of  the  Ticarilla  Apache  tribe  of  Indians,  taken  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1896,  shows  the  total  number  of  this  tribe  to  be  853,  indicating 
an  increase  of  8  since  the  census  of  last  year.  There  have  occurred  50  births  and  42 
deaths  among  these  Indians  during  the  past  twelve  months.  Number  of  males  above 
18  years  of  age,  178;  number  of  females  above  14  years  of  age,  247;  number  of  child- 
ren of  school  age,  say  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16,  208. 

Health, — The  health  of  the  tribe  during  the  year  has  been  fairly  good,  no  conta- 
gious disease  having  occurred  amonjo^  them. 

Fully  two-thirds  of  the  deaths  which  have  taken  place  among  these  people  during 
the  past  year  have  been  caused  bv  consumption.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  when 
taken  sick  the  greater  portion  of  these  Indians  have  recourse  to  the  agency  physician. 
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Education, — Nioeteen  children  ftx)m  this  reservation  have  been  attending  the  indns- 
trial  boarding  school  at  Fort  Lewis,  Colo.,  daring  the  past  year  and  have  made  sat- 
isfactory progress  in  their  stndies.  They  liave  all  been  allowed  to  come  back  to  their 
homes  on  this  reservation  to  spend  their  summer  vacation  with  the  anderstanding 
that  they  will  return  to  school  when  it  convenes  in  September.  In  accordance  with 
the  recommendatioDs  made  in  the  annual  report  of  1B94  and  1895  that  a  boarding 
school  should  be  established  on  this  reservation,  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  arrange, 
under  instructions  from  the  Indian  OflBce,  for  the  purchase  of  the  property  of  Gabriel 
Lucero.  Said  land  is  located  on  the  west  side  of  a  good-sized  valley,  and  contains 
160  acres.  It  is  protected  on  the  west  and  northwest  by  foothills,  and  there  is  an 
abundance  of  timber  and  coal  in  the  vicinity.  It  is  distant  about  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  from  the  agency  in  a  southerly  direction.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  most  desir- 
able location  for  school  purposes  which  can  be  found  on  or  about  the  reservation,  as 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  of  the  land  in  question  lies  in  suitable  shape  for  irrigation, 
which  can  be  carried  out  by  opening  an  old  irrigation  ditch  that  heads  in  a  body  of 
water  about  3  miles  south,  known  as  Dulce  Lake. 

This  can  be  done  with  very  little  expense  to  the  Government,  and  would  at  all 
times  furnish  an  ample  supply  of  water  for  all  ordinary  purposes.  The  Indians  are 
very  anxious  to  have  a  boarding  school  on  the  reservation,  as  the  majority  of  them 
are  willing  and  anxious  to  have  their  children  educated.  I  sincerely  hope  that  in 
the  near  future  arrangements  can  be  perfected  that  will  give  them  this  valuable  edu- 
cational advantage. 

Farming. — As  stated  in  previous  reporte,  this  country  is  not  well  adapted  to  farm- 
ing, the  season  being  very  short  and  the  usual  amount  of  rainfall  not  sufficient  to 
insure  an  ordinary  crop.  This  season  has  been  exceptionally  dr^,  no  rain  bavins 
fallen  f^om  about  March  20  until  July  5,  consequently  the  majority  of  the  Indians' 
crops  will  be  a  total  failure.  The  general  supply  of  water  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season  was  so  limited  that  the  Indians  were  compelled  to  abandon  their  lands  and 
go  to  the  mountains  daring  the  month  of  June  and  part  of  July.  However,  since 
the  recent  rains  nearlv  all  the  Indians  have  returned  to  their  respective  lands,  and 
late  in  the  season  will  cut  a  fair  crop  of  hay,  enough  at  any  rate  to  winter  their 
stock. 

Building, — During  the  past  year  thirty-four  dwelling  houses  have  been  built  by 
the  Indians,  some  of  log,  others  of  lumber,  and  in  a  few  instances  they  have 
employed  Mexicans  to  erect  adobe  houses.  The  average  siz^  of  the  Indian  houses  is 
16  by  20  feet.  They  still  continue  to  fence  and  improve  their  land  as  they  are  able. 
An  addition  to  the  agency  buildings  has  been  made  by  the  erection  of  a  wagon 
house,  and  an  addition  of  one  room  to  one  of  the  employee's  cottages. 

Stock. — The  past  winter  having  been  a  very  open  one,  with  scarcely  any  snow  at 
all,  the  stock  got  through  exceedingly  well.  Owing  to  the  late  fall  rains  there  was 
an  abundance  of  grass,  consequently  very  little  loss  of  stock  occurred.  I  do  not 
think  that  it  amounted  to  more  than  3  per  cent,  and  this  loss  was  chiefly  among  the 
stock  of  those  Indians  who  had  neglected  to  provide  either  forafi^  or  shelter  during 
the  severest  winter  months.  They  possess  a  large  number  of  horses,  and  some  of 
them 
to  the 


increase 

increase  than  that  of  any  other  stock.  There  are  now  3,000  sheep  and  odO  goats  on 
the  reservation,  owned  by  the  Indians,  which  are  in  splendid  condition  from  the  fact 
that  they  were  driven  to  the  mountains  in  the  early  spring,  where  they  had  an 
abundance  of  grasM  and  water. 

Trespassers. — As  in  the  past,  trespassers  continue  to  give  no  little  amount  of  annoy- 
ance. A  number  of  sheep  and  cattle  owners  of  this  vicinity,  as  well  as  the  majority 
of  the  settlers,  continue  to  look  upon  the  reservation  with  very  covetous  eyes,  and 
desire  to  have  the  Indians  removed  and  placed  elsewhere.  They  consequently 
make  nse  of  all  possible  means  to  cause  the  Indians  to  become  dissatistied,  and  take 
every  opportunity  of  arging  the  end  they  have  in  view  and  of  seeking  to  bring  it 
about.  However,  I  take  pleasure  in  stating  that  they  have  not  occasioned  so  much 
trouble  daring  the  fiscal  year  just  closed  as  they  have  formerly.  It  has  been  neces- 
sary in  only  one  or  two  instances  to  resort  to  harsh  measures  to  prevent  the  invasion 
of  the  reserve  by  their  flocks  and  herds. 

Behavior.— The  general  conduct  of  the  Indians  during  the  pjwt  year  has  been  with 
few  exceptions  very  satisfactory.  There  is  an  element  known  as  the  Largo  faction 
that  are  more  or  less  dissatisfied ;  it  is  composed  of  about  thirty  worthless  Indians 
who  would  not  be  contented  anywhere  under  any  circamstances.  The  scarcity  of 
grass  and  water  this  season  has  made  them  more  restless  than  usual,  but  with  few 
exceptions  they  have  kept  within  the  bounds  of  the  reservation. 

Timber.— 'In  last  year's  report  reference  was  made  to  the  effort  put  forth  to  obtain 
bids  for  the  purchase  of  $20,000  worth  of  the  timber  on  the  reserve,  which  failed  for 
the  reasons  therein  stated.    Daring  the  year  embraced  in  this  report  no  further  steps 
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have  beeu  taken  to  dispoee  of  any  of  the  timber.  As  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  fine 
timber  well  matured,  and  some  of  it  eveu  going  to  decay,  I  strongly  recommend  that 
it  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians.  The  difiSculty  hitherto  has  beeu  that  the 
best  timber  and  that  easiest  of  access  is  on  the  lands  allotted  to  the  Indians.  To 
obviate  this  difficulty  the  chiefs  and  headuieu  have  expressed  themselves  willing  to 
have  the  timber  on  their  allotted  lands  sold  and  the  proceeds  placed  in  a  common 
fund  to  be  divided  equitably  amongst  them  in  the  purchase  of  sheep  and  goats,  this 
arrangement,  of  course,  to  be  entered  into  by  the  whole  body  of  Indiana.  If  this 
were  done  these  Indians  might  soon  become  self-supportine.  As  long  as  nothing  is 
done  the  timber  is  exposed  to  continuous  destruction  from  nigh  winds  and  tire  aris- 
ing from  long-continued  drought;  it  is  estimated  that  about  2,000  acres  of  it  were 
destroyed  by  the  latter  cause  during  the  past  summer.  I  may  add  that  several  Indian 
inspectors  have  made  a  similar  reoommendation  in  regard  to  the  sale  of  the  timber 
within  the  last  few  years, 

HaMts. — In  this  respect  there  has  been  a  decided  improvement  in  the  past  three 
years,  quite  a  number  of  the  Indians  having  adopted  citizen's  dress,  abandoning  the 
Indian  garb  entirely,  and  all  of  them  wear  citizen's  dress  in  part.  A  decided  change 
has  also  been  observed  in  their  mode  of  living — in  the  way  of  conducting  their  house- 
hold affairs,  personal  cleanliness,  etc.  They  have  given  up  many  of  their  supersti- 
tious beliefs,  and  are  now  making  use  of  milk,  butter,  fowls,  fish,  eggs,  and  vegetables 
of  various  kinds,  which  is  sometnin^  they  have  never  done  before. 

Industrial  ptirstiits, — This  tribe  ot  Indians  is  becoming  proficient  in  a  number  of 
minor  industrial  arts,  such  as  wicker  basket  making,  buckskin  beadwork,  clay  pot- 
tery, and  bow  and  arrow  making.  While  gathering  statistics  and  taking  the  annual 
census  it  was  ascertained  that  between  1,500  and  1,600  wicker  baskets  had  been 
manufactured  by  the  Indians,  and  disposed  of  at  prices  ranging  from  50  cents  to 
$7  and  $8  each.  The  baskets  are  well  put  together,  and  some  are  of  very  artistic 
design.  Some  of  the  designs  used  are  original,  while  others  are  taken  f^om  baskets 
seen  by  them  or  from  patterns  given  them  by  tourists.  Their  buckskin  beadwork 
consists  chiefly  of  moccasins  and  other  articles  of  clothing.  The  designs  are  all 
original,  and  many  of  them  are  artistic  and  unique,  and  brin^  forth  the  commenda- 
tion of  all  who  see  them.  They  are  becoming  more  proficient  m  olaV  pottery  making 
every  year,  and  bow  and  arrow  making  is  also  carried  on  successfully.  They  find  a 
ready  sale  for  these  wares,  especially  for  their  quivers  of  mountain  lion's  skin,  which 
are  considered  a  great  curiosity  and  bring  prices  ranging  from  $8  to  $10  each.  From 
these  native  pursuits  I  estimate  that  they  derive  at  least  $2,000  annually. 

The  census  report  of  the  Jicarilla  Apaches  and  statistics  accompanying  annual 
report,  1896,  are  inclosed  herewith. 

Respectfully*  submitted. 

John  L.  Bullis, 
Captain  Twenty-fourth  Infantry,  Acting  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  D,  C, 


United  Statrs  Indian  Service, 
Mescalero  Agency,  N,  Mex.,  September  5, 1896, 

Sir:  In  reply  to  your  favor  of  the  V4th  ultimo  in  reference  to  progress  of  the 
Mesoalero  Indians  in  different  ways,  I  have  the  honor  to  furnish  the  following: 

Total 450 

At  school 115 

At  Mescalero  boarding  school 96 

At  Fort  Lewis  (Colo.)  boarding  school 19 

Percentage  of  attendance,  100;  5  years  old  and  upward. 

All  male  Indians  have  cut  off  their  hair  and  adopted  civilized  ^tire.  All  paint 
and  feathers  have  been  discarded.  Every  head  of  a  family  has  taken  land  and  fenced, 
plowed,  and  planted  same.  Fifty  cabins  have  been  built  by  them.  Three  hundred 
thousand  feet  of  logs  have  been  cut  and  hauled  to  sawmill.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  pounds  of  grain  were  raised  in  1895.  Double  this  will  be  raised  in  1896. 
Some  sheep  have  been  distributed  among  them,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  issue  more  with  intent  that  they  raise  their  own  meat  and  wool  and  learn  to 
make  blankets,  etc.  All  freight  for  agency  is  haule<l  overland  from  Las  Graces,  N. 
Mex.,  110  miles,  by  Indian  freighters.  They  earned  $1,150  freighting,  $600  for  grain, 
$300  for  working  on  wells,  $300  breaking  land,  and  about  $1,000  for  other  products 
during  past  year.  They  raised  wheat  for  the  first  time  this  year.  Potatoes  are 
making  a  good  crop  this  year.  All  display  a  disposition  to  work,  and  if  plenty  of 
land  with  sure  water  were  at  hand  the  problem  of  self-support  would  soon  be  solved. 
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The  making  of  tiswin  and  the  holding  of  their  barbarous  dances  have  been  entirely 
broken  up.  There  has  not  been  a  case  of  drnukeuuesB  nor  a  fracas  of  any  kind 
among  them  for  tifteen  months  past.  1  point  to  the  foregoing  as  evidences  of  their 
progress  in  adopting  civilized  ways. 

Add  to  tlie  foregoing  that  last  year  for  the  first  time  they  saved  seed  for  the  next 
year,  having  before  relied  on  the  Government  to  furnish  it.  Twenty-five  thousand 
ponnds  of  oats,  corn,  and  potatoes  were  turned  over  to  the  agent  for  safe-keeping  for 
seed,  and  was  reissued  by  me  in  the  spring.  They  are  now  beginning  to  turn  in 
their  wheat  and  oats  for  seed  for  1897.  This  is  the  biggest  advance  made,  in  my 
opinion,  by  the  Mescaleros. 

If  there  be  specific  information  in  regard  to  any  subject  desired  I  will  take  pleasure 
in  furnishing  same. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

V.  E.  Stottler, 
Lietitenantf  Tenth  Infantry^  Acting  Indian  Agent, 
Hon.  W.  T.  Thornton, 

Santa  Fe,  N,  Mex» 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  interest  in  onr  public  schools  continues  to  increase,  and  they  are 
rapidly  improving  in  their  character  and  grade.  From  the  report  of 
the  floD.  Amado  Chaves,  superintendent  of  public  instruction  ot  the 
schools  of  New  Mexico,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  improvement  from  1891 
to  1895  is  such  as  to  afford  gratification  and  pride  to  every  citizen  of 
the  Territory.  There  were  taught  during  this  peiiod  in  this  Territory 
by  2,665  teachers,  for  an  average  term  of  four  months,  2,414  district 
schools,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  104,462,  whose  total  average  daily 
attendance  was  75,156,  or  69  per  cent.  The  Territory  in  the  cause  of 
education  expended  during  that  time  the  sum  of  $1,236,000.55.  Of  this 
sum  $452,893.13  was  paid  for  teachers;  $104,508.51  was  expended  for 
rents,  fuel,  and  miscellaneous  expenses,  and  $121,737.64  invested  in 
schoolhouses  and  grounds.  The  average  cost  of  each  person  of  scho- 
lastic age,  for  tuition,  rent,  fuel,  and  schooliiouses  was,  according  to  the 
census,  to  the  enrollment,  $6.20,  and  according  to  the  average  daily 
attendance,  $9.04.  The  revenues  of  our  district  schools  consist  in  quar- 
terly apx>ortionments  from  the  county  school  fand,  and  in  poll  taxes, 
licenses,  fines,  etc.  From  the  first  source  they  derived  $383,450.22 
and  from  the  last  $360,317.43.  Taking  into  consideration  the  monetary 
stringency  of  the  last  three  years,  the  low  price  of  our  natural  products, 
and  the  great  difficulty  arising  therefrom  of  collecting  the  taxes,  New 
Mexico  may  well  be  proud  of  what  it  has  accomplished. 

Of  the  teachers  employed  60  per  cent  were  males  and  40  per  cent 
females:  and  here  it  is  curious  to  note  that  in  tbose  counties  where  the 
excess  of  male  over  female  teacbers  is  abnormal  there  also  exists  a 
great  discrepancy  betw^een  the  male  and  female  enrollment  of  pupils, 
which  becomes  still  more  apparent  in  the  total  average  daily  attendance. 
The  salaries  of  our  teachers  of  the  district  schools  are  as  favorable  as 
those  of  other  Territories  and  States;  the  average  salary  per  term  is 
$173.93,  and  per  month  $43.48.  The  total  school  census  for  the  five 
years  shows  227,876  persons  of  school  age,  54  per  cent  of  whom  are 
males  and  46  per  cent  females ;  the  percentage  of  the  enrollment  and  the 
average  daily  attendance  is  60  per  cent  males  and  40  per  cent  females. 
The  percentage  of  the  enrollment  to  the  census  is  48,  which  at  first 
sight  seems  to  be  very  low,  but  by  looking  more  closely  into  the  matter 
this  apparent  discrepancy  vanishes.  Our  school  laws  require  the 
enumeration  of  all  youths  from  6  to  21  years,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
in  the  majority  of  cases  children  attend  school  only  irom  the  age  of  7 
to  14,  or  at  most  15  years,  so  that  in  reality  the  48  per  cent  represent 
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the  true  school  censuB,  and  therefore  all  the  children  between  those 
ages  attend  our  district  schools. 

Onr  city  schools  are  second  to  none  in  the  country.  In  five  years 
288  teachers  instructed  nine  months  during  the  year  an  enrollment  of 
14,461  pupils;  10,411  in  100  schools,  whose  maintenance  amounted  to 
$285,876.73.  The  value  of  their  school  buildings  is  estimated  at  $150,- 
558.24,  and  the  indebtedness  of  the  city  schools  in  the  Territory  is  only 
$92,267J7 

During  the  school  year  ended  October  1, 1895,  the  number  of  all  schools 
open  in  the  Territory  was  567,  with  775  teachers,  an  enrollment  of 
28,465,  and  an  average  attendance  of  19,441.  The  total  actual  receipts 
were  $219,876.39,  to  which  must  be  added  a  balance  on  hand  by  district 
schools  on  December  1, 1894,  of  $48,107.02.  The  expenditures  were 
$267,983.41.  The  average  salary  of  the  district  school  teachers  was 
$173.93,  and  those  of  the  cities  $605.62.  The  cost  of  pupils  in  the 
district  schools  amounted,  according  to  the  census  to  $2.89,  to  the 
enrollment  $6.10,  and  to  the  average  daily  attendance  $9.22.  In  city 
schools  the  cost  per  census  was  $10.50,  per  enrollment  $15.28,  and  per 
daily  average  attendance  $24.42.  Believing  that  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion is  one  of  the  greatest  importance  in  this  Territory,  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  its  progress  is  of  more  value  than  any  other  one  subject  to  its 
advancement  and  development,  I  submit  herewith  a  statement,  show- 
ing first  the  annual  report  of  the  Territorial  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  of  New  Mexico  for  the  year  1895  on  the  district  schools. 
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Annual  report  of  <he  Terriiorial  lupfrivlendait  of 
DISTRICT  SCHOOLS. 
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58,022.42 

0,136.45 
40, 668. 71 
28, 847.  94 
21, 152. 00 
60, 883. 56 

4,257.04 
10,503.51 
11,812.40 
21, 782.  44 

9,092.40 
62,748.22 
17,827.671 
20, 890. 63, 
42, 350. 18' 
14, 631. 61, 

1,380.60 
16.896.261 


21, 866. 68 
3, 843. 66' 
9.  824. 07 
5, 085.  lOi 
4, 530. 86 
6, 706. 88' 

673.27; 

706. 30i 
1,068.721 
8,253.111 

574.421 
8, 524. 84 
8,140.64 
4, 381. 88 
13,820.17 
3, 303. 17 

647.81 
2,458.84 


2. 393. 06 
12. 210. 27 
22,  600. 24 
10,007.44 
12, 201. 42 
17, 383. 05 
221. 16' 
490.43 


24.40 
1, 362. 55 
22, 682. 62 
3, 615. 26 
4,819.62 
8,038.16 
2, 106. 46 
600.60 


66,700.52 

7, 273. 10 
34,  274. 64 
20, 615. 17 
18, 988. 83 
41,904.70 

2.831.53 
13, 937. 88 

6, 918. 02 
12, 541. 77 

3,  236.  86 
25,198.921 
34,024.44 

0, 300. 18 

33, 408. 11 

11, 848. 57 

705. 86 

0, 158. 08 


140.072.68 
32,465.57 

107,457.66 
64, 645. 65 
66,  873. 11 

126, 878. 00 
7,088.00 
25,638.21 
10,709.23 
42, 601. 72 
14, 265. 23 

110, 154. 60 
68,608.01 
80,410.31 
08, 616. 02 
31, 070. 81 
8,824.87 
28,513.18 


4   288, 618. OOi  383, 450. 22,360. 317. 43 1, 032, 286. 55452, 803. 13 104, 50& 51 121, 737. 64 353, 147. 27 1, 032, 286. 66 
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REPORT   OF   THE   GOVERNOR   OP  NEW   MEXICO. 


Annual  report  of  the  Territorial  euperiniendent  of  public 
DISTBICT  SCHOOLS-^Continned. 


Teach- 

ers. 

Total  daily  average 

Census  (proportion 

Enrollment  (propor- 

attendance (pro- 

Per cent 

in  percentage). 

tion  in  percentage) . 

portion   in    per- 

of— 

Per- 

centage). 

cent- 

• 

ftge. 

County. 

Excess. 

Excess. 

1     ,^8 

„ 

S     a-S 

i 

• 

• 

• 

s 

i 

P'lis 

a     s>ss 

• 

8 

i 

S 

'a 

S 

i 

i 

-a 

s 

-u 

1 

feflS 

i 

3 

^ 

8 

1 

•  •  • » 

1 

a 

En 

6 

& 

•  •  •  • 

a 

1 

3 

•  •  •  ■ 

1 

10 

^«8 

1 

41 

50 

Bernalillo 

54 

46 

58 

47 

45 

55 

58 

67 

Chavez........ 

50 
48 

60 
52 

46 

51 

54 

48 

'■'2 

8 

48 
61 

52 
48 

•  •  *  • 

2 

4 

45 
30 

78 
56 

83 
80 

67 
70 

Colfia 

k  .  .  . 

4 

Donna  Ana 

58 

47 

6 .... 

43 

46 

8 

54 

46 

8 

30 

61 

80 

70 

Xddv 

45 

55 

«...      10 

48 

52 

4 

47 

58 

6 

73 

62 

35 

65 

Orant 

56 

44 

12.... 

55 

45 

10 

56 

44 

12 

40 

26 

8^ 

68 

Gnadalnpe.... 

58 

47 

6.... 

58 

42 

16 

61 

3A 

22 

48 

78 

76 

24 

Lincoln 

64 

46 

O  •  •  •  • 

54 

46 

8 

53 

47 

6 

49 

64 

70 

80 

Mora 

58 

47 

6:.... 

67 

48 

14 

66 

84 

82 

68 

64 

78 

22 

Sio  Arriba 

70 

80 

40'.... 

70 

80 

40 

72 

28 

44 

100 

8^ 

00 

10 

San  Joan 

50 

44 

12'.... 

60 

40 

20 

60 

40 

20 

48 

8^ 

36 

66 

SanMicniel.... 
Santa  Fe 

55 

45'    10 

60 

40 

20 

70 

80 

40 

50 

70 

77 

28 

55 

45,     10 

*  •  •  « 

65 

85 

80 

67 

88 

84 

28 

68 

00 

10 

Sierra 

55 

46 

10 

«  •  •  • 

54 

46 

8 

55 

45 

10 

54 

66 

48 

57 

Socorro 

55 

46 

10 

•  *  •  • 

58 

42 

16 

60 

41 

18 

55 

58 

62 

38 

TaoB -. 

60 
60 
55 

40 
50 
45 

20i 

68 
56 
80 

32 
44 
20 

36 
12 
60 

60 
54 

80 

81 
46 
20 

88 

8 

60 

•  •  •  ■ 

51 
86 
15 

67 
72 
88 

04 
62 
82 

6 

38 
8 

TTnion 

Valencia 

10 

•  •  •  • 

Total 

64 

46 

8 



57 

48 

14 



66 

44 

12 

48 

67 

60 

40 

COMPARISON— Coniinned. 


TOTALS  OF  COUNTIES  FOR  FIVE  YEARS:  1891-1805— Continued. 


1891 

56 
64 
64 
64 
64 

44 

46 
46 

12 

61 
59 
61 
60 
67 

39 
41 
89 
40 
43 

22 

18 

•  •  •  • 

68 
61 
62 
59 
56 

37 
39 
88 
41 
44 

26.... 
22I.... 
24.... 

18'.... 

]2|.... 

51 
58 
50 
40 

64 
68 
65 
79 
67 

63 
65 

67 

87 
85 

38 

1892 

O)  •  •  •  • 

0  •  •  •  • 

8 

1898 

22 

1804 

S':::: 

60 

401 

1896 

8 

•  •  •  a 

14 

•  • « • 

60     40 

Total.... 

54 

46 

8 

•  •  •  • 

60 

40 

20 

•  •  •  • 

60 

40 

20.... 

48 

69 

63 

37 

BemaUHo.. 

Chaves 

Colfax 

Ponna  Ana 

3Mdy 

Grant 

Onadalnpe . 
Lincoln .... 

Mora 

Bio  Arriba . 
Sao  Jnan  . . 
SanMignel 
Santa  Fe... 

Sierra 

Socorro  . . . . 

Taos 

TTnion , 

Valencia... 

Total 


50 
53 
48 
31 
43 
BO 
44 


60 
59 
58 
64 
67 
60 
56 
49 
18 
35 

li 


60 
66 
64 

42 

73 
97 
77 


61 
61 
76 
64 
64 
61 
60 
82 
72 
76 


52'  48 
42'  58 


64 
38 
43 
30 
75 
55 
76 
90 
54 
70 
79 
56 
67 
86 
61 
92 

"5 


46 
62 
57 
70 
25 
46 
25 
10 
46 
30 
21 
44 
33 
14 
89 
8 

I7 


REPORT  OF  THE  GOVEBNOE  OF   NEW  MEXICO. 
imlritelion  of  .Vew  Mtxieo  for  Ikt  year  1895 — Continued. 

DISTRICT  SCHOOLS— CaDtlDu»d. 


COHPAKISON— Con  tlnnad , 


TOTALS  OP  COUNTIES  FOR  FIVE  TEARS:  IWl-lSSB— Contina 


IW.n  38.12 

^, 

32  91  52  17  OS 

2.88!    S 

Ts' 

9.74! 

Bl 

48108.888.10' 

70 

27! 

J 

82,282.10 

JTO.WI   t2.J5 

W 

34  m  01 102 

1I.]»I  21 

08 

32.60. 

BS 

95  39,081  a^ 

31 

ml 

25,199.88 

IfttW    «1.02 

IT.  39. 

nr.is:  4i.a 

38 

umsB  SI 

2!  83     1 

4b'  44!  221 

« 

44|030!48 

»«.76  BUM 

tt 

813«3.T*  B- 

fl.25j   U 

151  35,577 

77 

5; 

12' 

37,884,28 

St 

S8  9t.:i»B 

2( 

KB.W  tin 

28  le'oa    1 

L28     1 

«S'     3]  091 

B 

13' 

BilSl!4T 

108, M  WW. 

1.62'    8 

a!  75 

11,700.33 

w.as  10.  K 

"ij 

,99<    1 

•9' 

87  12]  83: 

S 

jii.oa  30.  M 

48 

20  4»:«g  11 

1.99      8 

3s!2i;831 

82 

^ 

30;  osg!  90 

04,71    22.  M 

2.1»l     . 

8.27 

42 

50 

'^ 

i: 

11.029.37 

09 

9I 

93,9B5.«8 

142.  Ml  3*:  OJ 

2«im!m  3« 

2;  01     1 

9  01, 

4S, 

BS,  t7;«T; 

18, 

2Sl 

li 

a»,  688.57 

an,»4,  M.» 

31 

20  130.42    27 

S.84      1 

78' 

18.10' 

B 

30.101.13 

2«  109.99    37 

BK.  solas; 

21 

no!  01  !?:»' 

4; 

39    42.30    ID 

Si 

20 

a!  93: 

28,20.052 

it' 

wiliLM 

10«.20   3E.40 

a 

9.08 

84l     2.B29 

99 

15T.  at:  39.40] 

84,24.12    ita 

l!38,     3 

90 

M, 

44    IE,  7T8.  14, 

88 

12 

19;  866. 10 

100.  SO:  41.48 

~ 

28,03.72,23.43 

^^f" 

^ 

-^ 

"1 

"I™-'"'"! 

-n 

3 

-5 

979,139.28 
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REPORT   OP   THE   GOVERNOR   OF   NEW   MEXICO. 


Statement  showing  the  dietriot 


County  and  year. 


BemaliUo. 


1891. 
1802. 
1808. 
18M. 
1805. 


Total 


Chavei, 


1801. 
1802. 
1803. 
1804. 
1805. 


S 

I 

c 
u 

0 

}Z5 


47 
47 
51 
52 
52 


Teachers. 


s 

-a 


9 

9 


10 
37 
42 
84 
28 


160 


17 
28 
19 
41 
41 


o 
H 


36 
65 
61 
75 
60 


Enrollment. 


Average  daily 
attendance. 


•a 


146   806 


1,034 
1,830 
1,014 


8 


501 
020 
1,310 


1,758  1,350 
1,015;  1,670 


1,625 
2,760 
8,283 
3,117 
8,585 


8,451  5,850  14,312 


1 

I 


165 
136 
103 


174 

08 

100 


330 
220 

203 


s 


784 
1,404 
1,280 
1,116 
1,070 


I 

& 


6,763 


103 
82 
61 


203 
777 
762 
040 
1,203 


3 

o 

H 


4,074 


06 
45 
50 


1,077 
2,271 
2,042 
2,066 
2,372 


Number  of  scholars 
between  the  ages 
of  5  and  21  years. 


-a 


0,827 


108 
127 
120 


3.084 
2,688 
2,016 
3,315 
8,315 


15, 218 


-a 

I 


2,825 
2,202 
2,620 
2.848 
2,848 


18,352 


258 
274 
252 


162 
178 
200 


3 

o 

H 


6,850 
4,840 
6,545 
6,163 
6,163 


28,670 


420 
452 
462 


Total 


Oolfax, 


1801. 
1802. 
1803. 
1804. 
1805. 


Dona  Ana. 


1801. 
1802. 
1803. 
1804. 
1895 


ToUl 


Eddy, 


1801. 
1802. 
1803. 
1804. 
1805. 


10 


15 


194 


230 


424 


167 


173 


830 


474 


466 


940 


14 


19 


83 


508 


597  1,106 


403 


372 


775 


1,258 


1,006 


2,264 


30  22 

30  26 

37  24 

30  20 

30!  21 


10 
12 
21 
22 
22 


41 
38 
45 
42 
43 


Total ' 113 


06 


200 


31 
23 
31 
31 
20 


0  9 

10  16 

11  14 
10  21 


18 
26 
25 
31 


8  19!  27 


48,  79 


9, 


127 


9 


684 
473 
564 
798 
860 


3,379 


331 
594 
512 
699 
591 


2,r27 


200 


530 
643 
461 
722 
819 


3,176 


253 
404 
393 
562 
507 


2,119 


137 


1,214 
1,116 
1,025 
1,520 
1,679 


504 
260 
356 
638 
664 


350 
300 
315 
538 
631 


6,554 


2,222  1,986 


584 

908 

005 

1,261 

1,008 


174 
346 
207 


330 


118 
255 
243 


280 


4,846 


1.147 


337 


180 


896 


147 


854 

660 

671 

1,028 

1,005 


I, 

1,207 

1,150 

1,473 

1,368 


1,188 
1,710 
013 
1,374 
1,516 


2,856 
2,017 
2,072 
2,847 
2,884 


4,208 


202 
601 
540 


610 


2,043 


327 


6,875 


6,701 


13, 576 


1,380 
1.523 
1,675 
1,031 
1,953 


1,084 
1,276 
1,440 
1,619 
1,702 


2,464 
2,700 
3,115 
3,550 
3,655 


8,462 


250 


7,121 


15,583 


207 


457 


Total 


Qra/nt, 


1801. 
1802. 
1803. 
1804. 
1805. 


Total 


Quadalupe, 


1801. 
1802. 
1803. 
18M. 
1806. 


12 
12 
12 


24 

37 

361 

37 

33 


9 
0: 


8'  17 
9:  18 


6|  11 
26  35 


9;  26 
13!  32 


15 
11 
13 


3U 
31 
27 


17 


278 
594 
329 


832 
898 
360 


605 
992 
689 


205 
341 
200 


276 
332 


481 
673 


228   428 


468 

1,774 

426 


430 

1,993 

514 


898 

3,767 

940 


61 


1,396 


1,227 


2,623 


926 


983  1,909;  2,918 


3,144 


6.062 


61  146  207 


35 
45 
45 
42 
40 


295 
681 
844 
824 
612 


249 
664 
648 
647 
490 


544 
1,246 
1,492 
1,471 
1,111 


214 
516 
521 
1,507 
402 


93 

415 

411 

1,278 

316 


307 
931 
932 
2,785 
718; 


690 
1,635 
1,533 
5,102 
1  579 


407 
1,214 
1,212 
4,244 
1,239 


1,187 
2,740 
2,745 
9,346 
2,818 


3,256 


2.607 


5,863 


3.160 


2,513  5,673j  10,430 


8,406 


18,845 


Total 


18 
18 
18 


13 
10 
13 


17 
14 
17 


372 

298 
372 


267 
188 
267 


639 
486 
639 


284 
258 
284 


180 
150 
181! 


464 
408 
466 


12  48 


1,042 


722 


1,764!   826 


699 
725 
600 


637 
612 
637 


1,336 
1,327 
1,380 


611'  1,837     2,123 


1,886     4,000 
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tckooU  bjf  eounties,  ISOl-lSOS, 


, 

•*a 

1 

X 

^ 

1 

0 

s 

• 

a 

«h 

J3 

:i 

1 

,S( 

s 

Beoeipta. 


ExpenditnTM. 


3 


h 

.a 


o 

M 
s 


5« 
59 
55 
5» 


361    5    $10,828.27 

U  $10, 916. 64     9,978.84 
6|     9,025.71   15,374.50 

5  I  13,608.68,    8,581.84 

6  6,633.55|  11,233.61 


s 

.a 

s 


2851    5^   40.184.58:55,495.06 


5,    7i '    4,632.85 

5     5i     1,240.101    3,101.50 


7     5  . 


277.85 


6, 322. 18 


I 

8 

a 
m 

i 


o 

04 


I 


$10,826.27 

$29,920.55,  50,816.03 

15,925.901  40,326.11 

5,918.17|  28,108.69 

1,628.421  19,495.58 


i 

.a 


5 


$23, 757. 85 

10,823.48 

14, 250. 801 

9, 190. 29 


O 

«■ 

SOD 
«  a 

1* 

J3 
O 


9 

a 
o 


1 


$14,619.24 
2, 304. 05| 
3, 352. 80i 
1, 590. 59 


$10, 326. 27  $10, 326. 37 

$749.00,  11,689.94   50,816.03 
200.00  26, 998. 58>  40,826.11 


851.05 
593.01 


9,654.04 
8,121.69 


28,108.60 
10,495.58 


53,893.04149,072.68  58,022.42 


107. 00     4, 739. 35 
2,860.60;    6,711.20 
6,599.53 


845.00 


21,866.68,    2,393.06  66,790.52149.072.68 


1,148.45'    2,072.66 


2,402.00     1,360.50;    2,080.32 


1,922.50 


455.89,    2,869.29 


673.24 

868.88 

1,851.85 


4,739.35 
6,711.20 
6,599.53 


7'    8  I     1,877.87 


4,776.00 


7,761.62 


14,415.49 


3,066.05 


878,82     5,188.00 


4,381.72 


14,415.40 


24;    6^     3,404.32  18,832.03 


41 

32 

88     6|,  12,000.61 

31     4       6, 876. 00 

31     4i     8,045.34 


10,229.22 


82, 465. 57 


9,136.45 


10,263.29 


19,283.29 


7,086.00 
9, 113. 70 
9,451.50 


18,503,94  37,752.55 
11,910.97  27,900.76 
10,044.22  22,541.06 


15. 174. 19 
13, 506. 94 
11,987.58 


173     4122,012.04144,896.49 


4(,  549. 13 107, 457. 66 


40,668.71 


16  3i 

21  5i 

22  5 

27  5 

23  5i 


109  5 


9  3 


2,220.50| 
6,220.96 
3, 641. 81 
5,031.85 
8,304.48 


2,355.20 
5, 512.  61 
7, 412. 65 
8, 881. 20 
4,099.40 


8, 180. 42 
6,085.87 
4,206.47 
4,527.99 
2,565.75 


7,756.12 
17,818.98 
16.259.93 
12,041.04 
10,800.63 


1,377.40 
6,560.83 
6,40&04 
7,717.30 
6,774.07 


3,843.66>  12,210.27 


7,275.19 


82.465.57 


8,219.73 
667.49 
936.85 


9.824.07 


20,410.60^  23,661.06  20,566.00  64,645.65 


1,400.00 


185.02 

076.65 

1,446.77 

1, 124. 04 

1, 852. 62 


28,847.04  5,085.10 


1,014.05  1,900.00  4,314.05  1,360.00 


50.00 


10,263.20 


10,288.20 


8, 023. 25 
8.868.94 
5,798.05 


6, 335. 38 
4,857.39 
8,818.58 


37,752.56 
27,900.76 
22,541.06 


22,690  24  34,274.64 


351.50 

5,865.39 

2,402.37 

716.94 

761.24 


10,097.44 


107, 457. 66 


5,842.20 
4,407.56 
5,001.85 
3,882.76 
1,980.80 


7, 756. 12 
17,818.08 
15,250.08 
12,041.04 
10, 860. 68 


20,615.17 


64,645.65 


2,014.96 


4, 814. 05 


11  5f 

14  3 


12 


46 


10 
34 
45 
49 
30 


5J 


11,089.07  17,802.53, 

2.212.65  7,767.22  2,874.81 
6,502.72  3,659.80    558.96 


H 


21, 205. 84 


402.42 
81,024.08 


1.878.05 
2,173.80 


177 


85,478.85 


30,244.00:  5.833.77 


2,500.65 

6,804.74 

12.259.48 

10,708.68 

6,843.00 


38,805.55 


17,400.70 
11,470.44 

0,665.41 
10,565.04 

3,402.60 


52,504.19 


28,892.50 
12,854.68 
10, 810. 98 


4,036.05 
7, 581. 18 
7,284.77 


797.26 
2,205.89 
1,478.21 


9, 279. 65 
1,586.94 
1,884.83 


13.870.54  28.892.50 


56,878.11 


21, 152. 00 


4,530.86 


12.201.42 


20,312.77 
49,889.26 
21,924.80 
23,241.77 
12, 000. 40 


1,640.00 
18,872.00 
16.019.49 
14,914.00 

9,438.07 


53. 20 

1,793.86 

1, 802. 59 

2,458.43 

597.80 


863.35 

14, 441. 38 

464.35 

1, 150. 24 

464.63 


126,878.09 


80,888.56 


6,705,88  17,883.95 


1,581.17 
J.  17 


18,988.83 


17, 756. 22 

14,282.02 

8,688.46 

4, 710. 10 

1.508.90 


12,854.66 

10,810.98 


66,873.11 


41,904.70 


20,312.77 
49,889.26 
21,924.80 
23,241.77 
12,000.40 


126,878.00 


17 
'  14 

!  17 


48 


5 
8 
8 


2,150.40 
1,567.06 
1 168. 89 


873.80 
'666.*05 


.1. 


1, 196. 00 
813.00 
100.00 


8,729.20 
8.880.96 
1,872.84 


1,870.27 
1,236.77 
1,150.00 


222.87' 
287. 121 
163.78. 


68.50 
152.86 


1,568.06 
704.41 
559.06 


3.729.20 
2,380.90 
1,872.84 


4,801.25 


062.75'  2,109.00 


7,983.00 


4,257.04 


678. 27    221. 16 


2, 881. 53 


7,983.00 
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Statement  ahowiug  the  district  schools 


County  and  year. 


Lincoln. 


1»1. 
1892. 
1998. 
1894. 
1895. 


Total 


JbTofd. 


1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 


Total 


Mio  Arriba. 


1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 


Total 


San  Juan, 


1891. 
1892. 
1883. 
1894. 
1695. 


Total 


San  MigueL 


1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 


Total 


Santa  Fe. 


1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 


Total 


Svsrra, 


1891. 
1892. 
1883. 
1891. 
1385. 


S 

o 


I 
I 


89 
39 
42 
42 
40 


44 

46 
47 
47 
47 


Teachers. 


Enrollment. 


.S 
S  I  ^ 

-a    I 


15 


3 
14 
21 


53 


30 
40 
29 
18 
18 


o 


20     35 


10     24 
10,    81 


422 


105 
508 


3 

o 

H 


887 


809 


70 
436 


176 
944 


44     97i  1,035       893     1,028 


135 


38 
89 
40 
80 


36 
35 
86 
26 


14 

12 

10 

5 

5 


46 


41     35 


20 


44  1,554 
52  1,204 
39       891 


23 
28 


527 
527 


181   4,703 


86 
41 
41 
80 
39 


168 


191  187 


8,    10     18 


1,372 

1,611 

1,467 

966 

755 


6,171 


22     12 
22     13 


22 
22 


12 

7, 


10  22 

7  20 

7  19 

lol  17 


262 
805 
301 
817 
230 


R9 
89 
91 
93 
93 


53i    44     96  1,415 


I 
60 
74; 
62 
49 
57. 


712 
8S7 
502 
898 
898 


2,897 


864 
835 
796 
464 
828 


2,787 


178 
1B4 
191 
192 
167 


2,266 

2,091 

1,893 

925 

925 


7,600 


1,736 
2,446 
2,263 
1,430 
1,088 


8,958 


486 
489 
492 
509 
387 


Average  daily 
attendance. 


Xnmber  of  ncholars 
between  the  ages 
of  6  and  21  yean. 


261 


53 
970 
834 


1,618 


1,100 
588 
635 
388 
388 


"a 
§ 


800 


86 
865 

801 


o 
H 


561 


89 

1,835 

635 


1,502  8,120 


3,099 


533 
912 
978 
497 
670 


8,500 


188 
229 
201 
815 
165 


534  1,634 
4331  1,021 
291  926 
202  500 
202       690 


1,662,  4,761 


849 
701 
879 
149 
262 


1,840 


1,357 
646 
932 


122 
138 
147, 
189 
113 


810 
867 
348 
454 
278 


897 


2,312 


29i 
32 
25 
36! 
17, 


89 

106 
87 
85 
74 


4.225'  3,48l! 
2.740  1,730! 


302  139  441 


23 
23 
22 
26 
28 


6 
24 
23 
23 
23 


3  9 

11,  35 

5;  28 

4'  27 

3.  26 


2,261 
2,234 
1,960 


1,417 
1,516 
1,302 


13,420  9,446  22,866 


7,706 
4,470 
8,678 
3.750 
3,262 


236 

902 

591 

542, 

6OI: 


132 
636 
320 
285 
331 


99,    26   125  2.872'  1,704 


11 
12 
15 
15 
16 


0; 
11 

8 
10' 

C 


Total I    44     841    78:1,716  1,861 


368 
1,538 
911 
827 
932 


4,576 


1,098 


2,437 
1,870, 
1,631 
1,643 
1.359 


1,720 
1,124 

971 
1,137 

914 


4,157 
2,994 
2,502 
2,780 
2,273 


8 

-a 


8 

•a 

s 

£ 


900 

1,009 

887 


3 

o 
H 


730  1,630 

740  1,740 

1,034'  1,921 


1,036 


8,882 


879 


1.915 


3,383.  7,215 


2,200, 

1,743 

1,7811 

822: 

822 


1,009 
1,565 
1,471 

733: 

733! 


3, 

8,298 

8,252 

1.555 

1,665 


7,868     5,561   19.929 


882     2,422 
1, 613     2, 114 


1,834 
1,846 
765 


5,430     8,471 


1,772, 
1,743 
1,6451 
1,180' 
328. 


4,194 
8.867 
3,479 
2,476 
1,083 


6,618   15,089 


892 
348 
4K2 
517 

457 


882 
426 
818 
363 
354, 


724 

774 
800 
880 
811 


659   ],757|    2,196 


4,225 
3,964 
3,582 
3,430 
8,583 


1,793'    3,989 


8,840  5,86614,706  18.784 


1541 

681 

425 

431 

421 


112' 
406 
231 
212 
208 


286 
1,087 
656 
643 
629 


8,481i 
8,294 
2,8961 
2,805' 
2,873 


7.706 
7,258 
6,478 
6,235 
6,456 


15,349  31,133 


1,669 
1,658, 
1,109, 
1,722, 
1,808 


1,395 
1.413 
939 
1,409 
1,470 


8,064 
3,071 
2,048 
3.221 
3,278 


2,112  1,109  3,281     7,966,    6,716  14,682 


553 
686 
656 
636 
546 


164 
187 
181 
189 
174 


3,077       895 


113 

277' 

132 

819; 

151 

832 

142 

831' 

143 

817. 

681 

1.676 

613! 
640: 
660 
629} 
555. 


462 
491 1 

510 
437i 

453 


1,075 
1.031 
1.070 
96« 
1,008 


1,576    2,797     2,35S!    5.150 
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hy  comUiw,  i^Pi-i^.95— Continued. 


S 

o 


a 

a 
5?i 


31 


9 


i 

O 

u 

s 

>e5 


H 


7 
11 
33 


82    ^     7,705.25 


44 

52, 
89 
21 
21 


157 


3 
8 


Reoeipto. 


B 

s 

"a 


93,079.18 


3 
5 
5 
8 
3 


86  8i 

39  4i 

39;  6 

2  ? 

86  3 


189:    4 


17! 
20 
19' 
17t 
17, 


4 

4 


90;    4i 


1, 188. 81 
1,873.87 
1,563.94 


8.121.20 
2,027.72 
2,027.72 


7, 176. 64 


200.00 
4, 168. 10 
5,060.27 
5,466.58 


15,769.90 


182.41 
500.46 
989.41 
424.50 
254.86 


t 

p 

8 
i 


$3,700.48 
1,632.14 
2, 357. 58 
8. 215. 04 
2,417.28 


4) 


a 

M 


13, 822. 52 


2,078.59 


$662.37 


2,114.40 

593.94 

1,239.64 


4,610.44 


1, 663. 87, 
211.05' 
211.05; 


2.948.14 
2,221.81 
1.651.79 
1,651.79 


4,149.56     8,473.03 


5,686.30 
4,229.30 
6,267.76 
1,040.94 
672.  r2 


17, 897. 02 


1,050.19 

1,263.34 

2, 167. 70 

57.70 

832.07 


2,851.64     5,370.80 


5  8 

291  4 

27  54 

25:  8* 

26'  3 

112'~li 


840. 10 

16,747.57] 

4,503.37 

5,786.65 

1,883.26) 


14, 348. 01 
5,971.25 
8,264.30 
3,883.60 
5,986.38 


7,822.72 

1, 662. 18 

49.90 


8,934.80 


1,660.67 
2,082.57 

496.09 
1,899.91 

401.551 


6, 542. 79 


28,760.961  ^.458.54 


1, 524. 16 
14,757.17 
15, 349. 88 

8,331.81 
11,977.09 


51,940.11 


6,246.30 
3, 891. 14 
4. 205. 50 
1,291.80 


2,625.48 
4,802.20 
5, 161. 08 
2. 908. 12 
6,149.21 


8.075.00 

10, 726. 79 

150. 40 

7,828.11 

51.75 


15.624.83   21,646.13  26.327.05 


11 
15 
13 

12 


6 


1,877.91 
2, 792. 76 
2,680.43 

981.83 
981.83 


6, 316. 48 
4,482.03 
3, 637. 68, 

"i'iw.'si 


1,786.08 
4, 893. 28 
4, 777. 90 
714.60 
2, 379. 19 


66{    5 


8,723.76  16,635.50   14,051.05 


ft 

I 


Expentitures. 


i 

e 

« 


$7,441.98  $1,696.74 
1, 682. 14 
5,660.88 
5,682.35 
5,220.86 


25,638.21 


2,073.50 
2.948.14 
6.996.38 
8, 890. 56 
8,880.56 


19,799.23 


5,686.30 

11, 752. 92 

11,983.04 

7, 041. 11 

6, 189. 25 


42.601.7? 


2,893.27 
3,846.37 
3,655.20 
2,381.91 
1,488.48 


14,265.23 


3.507.63 
1, 990. 75 
8,308.80 


10,508.51 


2,078.59 
1.316.00 
4,085.50 
2,168.70 
2, 168. 70 


11,812.49 


I 


$276.19 


116.32 

77.78 

236.10 


706.89 


«■ 


i 


■3 


$381. 73 


48.70 


90.00 


490.43 


460.08 
804.82 
804.82 


1,068.721 


3,301.00 
5,891.54 
8,535.90 
4, 530. 00 
4, 524. 00 


971.20 
8, 463. 14 
1, 098. 58 
1,109.04 
1,615.25 


21,782.441    8,258.11 


2,373.97 
2,220.54 
1, 940. 85 
1,608.00 
848.95 


9,092.40 


16,712.27 
36.475.99 
28,117.45 
18. 002. 06 
19,846.73 


119, 154. 60 


10,700.48 
21. 775. 38 

9,202.57 
14,436.73 

7,492.85 


03,608.01 


9, 480. 47 

11,668.07 

11,005.01 

1,696.43 

5,560.33 


39, 410. 31 


7, 890. 22 
17, 476. 57 
14,409.26 
12,414.16 
11,058.01 


62,748.22 


17.84 

150.56 

221.54 

176.83 

8.16 


574.42 


072.10 
5,064.59 
826. 62 
907.15 
664. 38< 


3.00 
21.40 


24.40 


855.04 
623.64 
100.00 
883.87 


1,362.55 


s 

.0 


$5, 137. 32 
1,632.14 
1,968.23 
8,613.82 
1,586.87 


a 


18,937.88 


1,682.14 

2,450.80 
1,417.54 
1,417.54 


6,018.02 


1,414.10 
2,894.84 
7, 882. 16 
1,401.17 


12,54L77 


501.46 
1,020.28 
969.17 
497.49 
247.51 


$7,441.98 
1,632.14 
5,660.88 
5,682.35 
5,220.88 


22,638.21 


2,073.59 
2,046.14 
6,096.88 
8,890.66 
3,800.66 


19,799.28 


5,686.30 

11.752.03 

11,988.04 

7,041.11 

6,139.88 


42,601.72 


2,893.27 
8,846.87 
3,655.20 
2,881.01 
1,488.48 


3,235.86;  14,265.28 


1,385.40 
8,380.95 
6,448.03 
2,881.66 
3,586.58 


6.964.55 
5.553.88 
6.483.54 
1, 709. 19 
4.537.76 


16,712.27 
36,475.99 
28,117.46 
10.002.06 
19,846.78 


8.524.84  22,682.62  25,198.921119.154.60 


605. 00; 
8, 003. 20 
3, 183. 20! 
3,922.48, 
2, 113. 79 


1,374.56 

4,600.42 

1,163.00 

480.05 

513.611 


2,080.40 
1. 525.86 


6,631.40 
7,645.90 
4, 856. 37 
10, 025. 20 
4,865.45 


10,700.48 
21,775.88 

9, 202. 57 
14,436.78 

7, 492. 85 


17, 827. 67 


3,600.62 
5,078.00 
6,967.00 
608.38 
8,725.63 


8, 140. 64 


1, 040. 61 

1,485.05 

1, 351. 77 

49.50 

454.95 


20,899.63     4,881.88 


3,615.26  34,024.44   63,608.01 


2,048.06 
1,577.49 
1,118.48 


75.64 


4,819.62 


2, 791. 18 
2,627.53 
1,547.81 
1,038.55 
1,304.11 


0, 809. 18 


9,480.47 

11,668.07 

11,005.01 

1,696.48 

5,560.88 


39,410.81 
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Statefnent  ahotoing  the  district  tehooU 


• 

1 

1 
1 

1 

47 
48 
49 
49 

Teachers. 

Enrollment. 

Averaee  daily 
attenaanoe. 

Number  of  scholara 
between  the  ages 
of  5  and  21  years. 

Comity  and  year. 

• 

1 

29 
26 
35 

1 

13 

21 

9 

• 

I 

42 
47 
11 

• 

1 

s 

-a 
§ 

• 

S 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

■ 

3 

Soeorro, 
1891 

1,051 
1,177 
1,110 
1,288 
1,104 

673 
746 
682 
899 
801 

1,724 
1,928 
1,792 
2,187 
1,905 

621 
640 
748 
756 
656 

393 
392 
470 
563 
455 

1,014 
1,041 
1,218 
1,819 
1,111 

1,721 
1,786 
1,904 
2,045 
1,925 

1,421 
1,428 
1,506 
1,606 
1,580 

8,142 
3,214 
8,410 
3,741 
3,505 

1892 

1803 

1894 

15     49 
13     31 

1895 

49     21 

145 

71 

Total 

216 

28 

27 
32 
29 
17 

5,730 

3,801 

9,531 

3,430 

2,273 

5,703 

9,381 

7,631 

17,012 

21 

Toot. 
1891 

*M 

2 

4 
5 
6 

1 

18 

760 
753 
880 
789 
512 

219 
1,246 
438 
360 
236 

979 
1,999 
1,318 
1,140 

748 

550 
1,049 
601 
510 
340 

381 
877 
337 
220 
154 

040 

1,026 

1,028 

730 

503 

1,507 
1,531 
1,601 
1,525 
887 

1,823 
1.365 
1,262 
1,077 
580 

2,830 
2,886 
2,863 
2,602 
1,476 

1892 

27     M 

1808 

28 
32 
33 

27 
23 
16 

115 

1894 

1895 

Total 

183 

3,604 

2,409 

6,193 

8,158   1,060 

5,127 

7,051 

5,616 

12,067 

VhUm, 
1891., 

1882 

1893 

1894 

17 
17 

670 
565 

478 
400 

1.067 
1,056 

1895 

'"8 

6 

13 

210 

166 

*'"'876 

146 

123 

260 

Total 

8 

5 

13 

210 

m 

876 

146 

123 

269 

1,144 

068 

2,112 

•  •« 

ValeMia. 
1691 

37 
87 
37 
87 
37 

25 
26 
15 
21 
11 

2 
3 
2 
1 
1 

27 
29 
17 
22 
12 

1,097 
934 

587 
754 
330 

263 
235 
323 
277 
90 

1,360 
1,160 

010 
1,031 

420 

1,086 
771 

253 

1,839 
974 
452 
720 
169 

1,787 
1,838 
1,028 
1,588 
1,603 

1.518 
1,266 
746 
1,318 
1,312 

3,300 
8,004 
1,774 
2,906 
2,015 

1892 

1888 

815       1-^7 

1894 

555 
184 

165 
35 

1895 

Total 

98 

9 

107 

3,702 

1,188 

4,800 

2,861 

703 

3,654 

7,844 

6,145 

18,089 
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hy  eauHties,  ISQl-lSBS-^outinued, 


Koinber  of  schools. 

■ 

■*» 

bS 

1 

• 

§ 
s 

1 

Receipts. 

Expenditores. 

1 

8^ 

1 

.a 

§1 

i 

1 
1 

• 

1 

1 

5 

• 

9 

e 

a 
& 

1 

1 

8 

m 

1 

38:    3 

$3,819.81 
4,796.47 
8,820.86 
7,263.94 
4,543.28 

$8,169.20 
4,816.60 
7,112.50 
5, 061. 26 
8,822.50 

$3,265.51 
7, 623. 82 

14.839.48 
7,341.71 
7,310.09 

$15,254.52 
17,286.39 
80.781.84 
19,666.91 
15,675.86 

$1,518.10 

8,832.45 

11,812.70 

11,344.90 

9,342.03 

$260.72 
2,591.22 
5,818.63 
3,101.66 
2,056.94 

$13,475.70 
5,840.00 
7,298.77 
4,821.82 
2, 561. 82 

$16, 254. 68 

44| 
44 
47 
34 

$872.72 

6,851.74 

398.53 

1,715.17 

17,236.39 
30, 781. 84 
19,666.91 
15,675.96 

207 

28 

27 
81 
27 
17 

4 

4 
4 

29,253.36  28,982.15 

40,880.11 

98,615.62 

42,350.18 

13, 829. 17 

8,938.16 

33,498.11 

98,615.62 

1.341.64 
2,784.50 
3,207.54 
2.518.30 
2,075.20 

2, 840. 30 
8,007.54 
3,667.78 
2.513.26 
2,759.06 

623.88 

2,298.40 

1,504.14 

844.86 

109.00 

4,705.27 
8,085.44 
8,369.41 
5,876.44 
4,943.26 

1,682.55 
8.013.09 
4,044.00 
3, 718. 50 
2,178.47 

198.22 
908.37 
1,250.98 
648.63 
386.97 

40.00 

1,010.00 

620.00 

835.85 

100.61 

2,784.50 
8,153.96 
2,454.43 
1,173.46 
2,282.20 

4,705.27 
8,086.44 
8,369.41 
6,876.44 
4,943.25 

180 

4 

11,927.18 

14,777.90 

5,274.73 

31,979.81 

14,681.61 

3,893.17 

1 

2,106.46 

11, 848. 57 

31,979.81 

11 

8 

794.88 

899.40 

"i^m'ii 

8,324.87 

1,880.60 

647.81 

""ioo'.io'"  796.86 

1 

3,824.87 

11 

3 

794.88 

899.40 

2,130.59 

8,824.87 

1,380.60 

647.81 

600.60,        795.88 

8,824.87 

27 
28 
14 
20 
13 

102 

4 

3 

2,900.55 
2,828.01 
2,643.51 
1,980.99 
2,431.98 

4,268.60 

7, 169. 16 
7,683.56 
5,461.66 
4,899.69 
3,949.12 

6,863.80 
4,462.60 
2,286.05 
2.431.33 
1,402.58 

805.35 
730.55 
267.55 
436.87 
218.52 

7,168.15 

4,705.66 

7iai5 

668.80 
786.98 

2,340.61 
2,958.06 
1,531.49 
2,328.02 

7,533.  M 

2,100.00 

1,800.00 

730.16 

5,461.06 

4,899.01 
8,949.10 

4 

12,735.04 

8,898.76 

6. 879. 38 

28, 513. 18 

16,896.26 

2,458.84 

9,158.08 

28,518.18 
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Statement  giving  the  details  of  the  aohooUfor  the  year  1896. 

CITY  SCHOOLS. 


City. 


Alboqaerqiie 

Las  vegM 

BanMaroial 

Baton 

Santa  Fe 

Silver  City  a 

Socorro 

fi^rlngor ................. .. 

Totalft 

Total  for  5  years,  1891-ia95 

-■- '■■       '  — — 


'A 


^ 


4 

8 
2 
2 

4 
2 
3 
1 


0 
0 
9 
8 
10 
9 
9 
6 


26 


100 


o   . 

s 

Il 

• 

s 

£-3 

• 

s 

iz5 

^ 

H 

«  s 

►•35 


18 
10 
2 
8 
14 
6 
7 
2 


08 


288 


1,142 
709 
180 
723 
890 
480 
624 
242 


844 
480 
i:i5 
574 
486 
867 
460 
118 


540 

407 

83 

288 
307 
302 
238 

76 


4,940  I    3,464       2,240 


21,930     14,461     10,411 


M  — 
•  •« 


8 


$18,910.91 

6,600.08 

214.70 

8,118.52 

3,348.22 


r4 


3,810.60 
8,356.45 


121,714.83 
6, 555. 74 
1,402.06 
6,012.37 
9,100.99 


8.810.59 
3.356.45 


44,359.47        51,953.02 


e 331,186.58  id 285,867. 78 


City. 


Albognerqne. 
Las  Vegas.... 
San  Mardal.. 

Baton 

Santa  Fe 

Silver  City  a  . 

Socorro 

Springer 


Totalft 

Total  for  6  years,  1891.1895. 


$61,904.24 

6,000.00 

8, 074. 00 

80,000.00 

2,000.00 

8,000.00 

26,500.00 

11,000.00 


$14,570.00 
5,445.00 
1.284.00 
4,702.05 
7,900.00 


2,322.00 
720.00 


150.558.24 


172,500.00 


86,948.05 


157,961.85 


« 

^1 


I 


$7,154.88 

1,115.00 

118.05 

145.00 

1,200.99 


538.59 
120.00 


10,390.46 


42,880.10 


as 


$3,600.00 


81.50 


625.00 


4,256.60 


I 

•s 


o 
H 


$60,000.00 

15,000.00 

815.00 


6,652.77 


10,800.00 


92,267.77 


Percentage. 


9     y^  o 
5       -a-** 


Q 

9 

B 

g 
& 


a 
8 


i- 

a 

^a 


74 
68 
75 
79 
54 
85 
74 
49 


70 


66 


• 


64 

85 
«S 
50 


52 
81 


65 


72 


City. 


Albnqnerqne 

Las  Vegas 

San  Marolal. . 

Baton 

Santa  Fe 

Silver  City  a . 

Socorro 

Springer 


Totals 


Total  for  6  years,  1891-.1806 


Sohools. 


Teachers. 


$1,788.71 

139.38 

59.03 

72.50 

800.25 


178.86 
120.00 


490.45 


428.80 


$198. 75 

15.48 

6.34 

9.06 

30.03 


$800.44 
544.50 
642.00 
587.75 
564.28 


I 


CB 

1 


I 

-I 

£2 
a 

0 


10.87 
20.00 


57.65 


47.64 


544.87 
360.00 


$89.94 
60.50 
71.83 
73.44 
56.43 


60.49 
60.00 


47 
48 
68 
72 
35 
75 
51 
59 


I 

li 

J? 

B-o 

a 


80 
40 
42 
36 
22 
60 
26 
88 


605.62     7L25  '    52      34 


548.48 


60.94  i    50 


86 


Tuition,  rent,  miscella* 
neons— average  cost 
of  each  pupil  per-~ 


a 

i 


$19.02 

9.25 

7.79 

6.70 

10.83 


& 


S 

a 

1 


> 


4.44 
3.47 


10.50 


$25.74 

18.67 

10.40 

8.44 

18.73 


6.21 
7.12 


$40.23 
16.12 
16.67 
16.88 
24.60 


12.01 
1L20 


.L 


15.26  I    24.42 


0.16 


13.88       19.29 


aKo  data  available. 

ft  The  towns  of  BosweU,  Bddy,  Gallap,  and  Deming  are  inolnded  among  the  district  sobooli  of  their 
different  counties. 
c  Total  receipts  include  the  sale  of  bonds, 
d  Total  expenditures  include  ooet  of  buildings  and  balance  on  hand. 
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SiaUment  giving  the  details  of  i\e  sekooUfor  ike  year  1895 — Continued. 

TE&RITORIAI.  INSTITUTIONS,  1895. 


Schools. 


University  of  New  Mexico 

New  Mexico  College  of  Agricol- 

tare  and  Mechanic  Arts 

New  Mexico  School  of  Mines. . . 
New  Mexico  Institute  for  the 

Deaf  and  the  Blind 

Sfl  v«r  City  Normal  School 

Total 


I 

8 


I 


1 
1 

1 

1 


a 

o 

a 


« 


^s 

£ 


10 

H 


0 
8 


8 


I 


13 

17 


2 
8 


25 


S 

I 

a 


93 
161 


12 
73 


889 


I 


3 

o 
H 

93 
125 


12 
64 


294 


i. 


I 


$11,  ooa  00 

40,976.70 


2,100.00 


54,076.70 


■ 

I 

mm 

a 

H 

I 


$11,000.00 
37,751.96 


2,100,00 


60.861.96 


I 


St 


& 


$40,000.00 

64,418.00 
20,000.00 

5,000.00 
10, 000. 00 


ltf9,41&00 


3d 

5s 


m 


« 

04 


100 
78 

100 


PRIVATE  SECTARIAN  SCHOOLS,  1895. 


Schools. 

• 

1 

1 

t 

5 

• 

1 

• 

s 

1 

• 

li 

t 

73 

.  value  of  prop- 
erty. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

a 

1 

1 

?"a| 

i^ 

^ 

^ 

H 

H 

H 

^ 

Catholic 

23 

9 

76 

1,612 
237 
219 

1,725 

1,438 
160 
170 

1,888 

3.101 

$218, 060. 00 

89 

Methodist 

6 

4 
27 

7 
6 
9 

10 

7 
45 

14,000.00 
44,000.00 
88,400.00 

68 

New  Weet  Educational  Commission 

80 

Pxvshyterian - 

77 

Total 

60 

8 

138 

8,793 

314,450.00 

82 

TOTAL  OF  PRIVATE  SECTARIAN  SCHOOLS  FOR  FIVE  YEARS,  1891-1895. 


Nvmber  of  schools. . 

Months  taught 

Number  of  teachers 
Enrollmont 


316 

8 

768 

22,758 

Total  daily  average 18,616 

Total  value  of  property $314,450 

Peroentage  of  total  daily  average  to  enrollment * 82 


PRIVATE  NONSECTARIAN  SCHOOLS,  1895. 


Schools. 


AHmquArque  Kindergarten 

GoM  Military  Institute 

Mlaa  Boggs's  private  school,  Raton. 

Toua 


I 

o 
u 


8 


I 

I 

g 


i! 

10 

1 , 

10 

1 

10 

10 


S3 

I 

o 

I 


2 

4 
2 


8 


6 


50 
28 
40 


118 


84 
28 
26 


82 


•a* 


I 


$300.00 

10, 000. 00 

500.00 


10,800.00 


3  fl 


100 
6ft 


78 
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Statement  giving  the  detaiU  of  the  aohoolsfor  the  year  1895 — Continued. 

KBCAPITULATION,  1895. 


Teachers. 

Enrollment. 

Average  daily  at- 
tendance. 

Number    of    scholars 
between  the  ages  of 
6  and  21  years. 

Schools. 

i 

317 

s 

211 

• 

1 

528 
66 

86 

188 

8 

S 

1 

• 

• 

1 

1 

• 

1 

1 
1 

1 

District  schools 

Citv  schools 

11,910 

8,846 

20,766 
8,464 

839 

8,793 

lis 

7,812 

5,912 

13,724 
8,240 

294 

23,810 

19.983 

43,798 
4,940 

Territorial  Institn- 

tiona . . 

Private  sectarian 
schools 

8,101 
82 

1 

Private     nonseota- 

ri An  anfinnia 

Total 

1 

775 

28,465 

19,441 

1 

48,783 

1     ■■ 

Kumber    of 
schools. 

Kumber    of 
months 
taught. 

Beceipts. 

Schools. 

Balance 

from  last 

year. 

From 

county 

school 

fund. 

Poll  tax, 
flues,  etc. 

Total. 

District  schools 

473 

26 

6 

60 

8 

4 

? 

8 
8 

$48,107.02 

\    $67,260.98 

$54,189.24 

$169, 547. 24 

Citv  schools .--- -^ 

44, 860. 47 

Territorial  institatio 
Prlvfttifi  HMYtarifiTi  ncli 

ns ... 

54,076.70 

iaaIb 

THHval'A  nnii««w>4iAHA.n  aAliA 

a1> 

Total 

587 

7 

267.982.41 

Exi>enditures. 

Schools. 

Teachers' 
wages. 

Bent,  fuel, 
etc. 

School- 
houses  and 
grounds. 

On  hand. 

Total. 

District  schools ...................... 

$91,838.79 
36,948.05 

$14,105.67 
10,890.46 

$20,642.28 

$42,960.66 

$169,647.24 

Citv  schools 

51,953.02 

Territorial  institutions 

50, 851. 96 

Total 

272,852.22 

RECAPITULATION  FOR  THE  FIVE  YEARS,  1891-1896. 


Teachers. 

Enrollment. 

Average  daily  at- 
tendance. 

Kumber    of    scholars 
between  the  ages  of 
5  and  21  years. 

Schools. 

• 

• 

s 

1 

• 

3 

2,665 
288 

85 

768 

8 

1 

1 
43,946 

H 

1 

• 

8 
13 

• 

& 

1 

District  schools 

City  schools 

1,677 

988 

65,517 

109.462 
14,461 

839 

22,758 
113 

tf,SS4 

29.872 

76,156 
10,411 

294 

18,616 

82 

124,177 

108,749 

227,870 
21,980 

Territorial    institu- 
tions (1895)  

Private  sectarian 
schools 

Private     oonseota- 
rian  schools  (1895). 

Total 

3,769 

147,188 

104, 55« 

249,800 
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Statement  giving  the  detaiU  of  the  eehooUfor  the  year  189S — Continued. 

RECAPITULATION  FOR  THE  FIVE  YEARS,  18«l-189S~Contiiiued. 


o 

II 

K 

Receipts. 

Schools. 

9  s  «■ 

Balance 

from  last 

year. 

From 

ooanty 

school 

Aind. 

Poll  tax, 
fines,  etc. 

Total. 

District  schools 

2,414 

100 

5 

315 

3 

1 
4     i288.  Slfi.  00 

$383,450.22 

$360,817.43 

$1. 082, 286. 55 

City  schools 

9 

8 

8 

10 

334, 136. 53 

Territorial  institutions  (1895) 

54, 076. 70 

'Private  sect-arian  scho4)1fi . . .  r , . ,  r  ^, .-,, 

Private  nonseotarian  schools  (1805) . . . 

1 

Total 

2,887 

8 

1, 420, 499. 78 

Expenditures. 

Schools. 

Teachers' 
wages. 

Rent,  f aelf 
etc. 

School- 
bouses  and 
grounds. 

On  band. 

Total. 

niatrict  schools 

$452. 898. 18 

$104,508.51 

$121,737.64 

$353,147.27 

$1,032,286.56 

City  schools 

285. 867. 78 

Territorial  institutioss  (1896) 

50, 851. 96 

Total - 

1, 369. 006. 24 

The  following  statement  or  r^sum^  shows  the  condition  of  the  free 
public  district^  city,  and  Territorial  schools,  and  also  the  sectarian  and 
private  schools  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  for  the  year  1895,  and 
also  daring  the  period  of  five  years  beginning  1891 : 

Condition  of  the  free  public  district  and  city  schools f  Territorial  institutions,  also  of  the 
sectarian  and  private  schools  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  in  1895,  and  also  during 
ike  period  of  five  years  beginning  1891  and  ending  1895» 

PUPILS. 
School  census,  1895 : 

Enumeration  of  district  schools — 

Males 23,810 

Females 19,983 

43,793 

Enumeration  of  city  schools — 

Males  and  females 4, 940 

Total 48,733 

Enrollment,  1895 : 
District  schools — 

Males 11,910 

Females 8,846 

20,756 

City  schools 3,464 

Sectarian  schools 3,793 

Private  schools 113 

Territorial  institutions 339 


Total 28,465 


Total  enrollment,  1891-1895: 
District  schools — 

Males 65,517 

Females 43,945 


109, 462 


City  schools 14,461 

Sectarian  schools 22,758 

Private  schools  (1895) 113 

Territorial  institutions  (1895) 339 

Grand  total 147,133 
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Total  daily  average,  1895 : 
District  schools — 

Males 7,812 

Females 5,912 

13,724 

City  schools 2,240 

Sectarian  schools 3, 101 

Private  schools 82 

Territorial  institutions 294 

Total *. 19,441 

Total  dally  average,  1891-1895: 
District  schools — 

Males 45,284 

Females 29,872 

75,156 

City  schools 10,411 

Sectarian  schools 18,616 

Private  schools  (1896) 82 

Territorial  institutions  (1895) 294 

Grand  total 104,559 

Percentage  of  enrollment  to  census,  1895 :  P«r  cent. 

District  schools 48 

City  schools 70 

Percentage  of  total  daily  average  to  enrollment,  1895 : 

District  schools 67 

Sectarian  schools 77 

City  schools 65 

Private  schools 73 

Territorial  institutions 87 

Percenta^  of  enrollment  to  census,  1891-1895: 

District  schools 48 

City  schools 66 

Percentage  of  total  daily  average  to  enrollment,  1891-1895 : 

District  schools 69 

Sectarian  schools 82 

City  schools 72 

Private  schools 73 

Territorial  institutions 88 

Total  percentage  of  enrollment  to  census : 

1^ 58 

1891-1895 68 

Totalpercentage  of  daily  average  attendance  to  enrollment : 

i89i^i^!ll""l^Ill!J'!!lI*^lJI]]!!!l!!!IIl"!I*I!!!I!lJJ!!J!J*"ri!!  71 

District  schools  percentage^  1895 : 
Census — 

Males 54 

Females  .> 46 

Excess  of  males 8 

Enrollment — 

Males 57 

Females 43 

Excess  of  males 14 

Total  daily  average — 

Males 66 

Females 44 

Excess  of  males 12 
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District  schools  percentage,  1891-1895 : 

Census —  Percent. 

Males 54 

Females 46 

•       Excess  of  males 8 

Enrollment — 

Males 60 

Females 40 

Excess  of  males 20 

Total  daily  average — 

Males    60 

Females 40 

Excess  of  males 20 

Average  coat  of  each  pupil  (tuition,  rent,  and  miscellaneous),  1895 : 
District  schools — 

Census $2.89 

Enrollment 6.10 

Total  daily  average 9.22 

City  schools — 

Census 10.50 

Enrollment 15.28 

Total  daily  average 24.42 

Avera^  oost  of  each  x^ipu  (tuition^  rent,  and  miseellaneons),  1891-1885: 
District  schools— 

Census 2.94 

Enrollment 6.20 

Total  daily  average 9.04 

City  schools — 

Census 9.16 

Enrollment 13.88 

Total  daily  average 19.29 

Average  length  of  school  term,  1895 :  Months. 

District  schools 4 

Sectarian  schools 8 

City  schools 8 

Private  schools 8 

Territorial  institutions 8 

Average  length  of  school  term,  1891-1895 : 

District  schools 4 

Sectarian  schools 8 

City  schools 9 

Private  schools 8 

Territorial  institutions 8 

SCHOOLS. 
Schools  open,  1895 : 

i                      District  schools 473 

City  schools 26 

Sectarian  schools 60 

Private  schools 8 

Territorial  institutions 5 

Total 567 

Schools  open,  1891-1895: 

District  schools 2,414 

City  schools 100 

Private  schools  (1895) 3 

Sectarian  schooM 315 

Territorial  Institutions 5 

Grand  total 2,837 

Average  cost  per  term  of  each  school  for  rent,  fnel,  etc.,  1895 : 

District  schools $73.46 

City  schools 490.45 
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Average  monthly  cost  of  each  school  for  rent,  fael,  etc.,  1895 : 

District  schools $18. 35 

City  schools 57.65 

ATorage  cost  per  term  for  each  school  for  rent,  fuel,  etc.,  1891-1895: 

District  schools 93.72 

City  schools 428.80 

Average  monthly  cost  of  each  school  for  rent,  fuel,  etc.,  1891-1895 : 

District  schools 23.43 

City  schools 47.64 

TEACHERS. 

Nnmher  employed,  1895: 
District  schools — 

Males 317 

Females 211 

528 

City  schools 66 

Sectarian  schools 138 

Private  schools 8 

Territorial  institutions 35 

Total 775 

Number  employed.  1891-1895 : 
District  schools — 

Males 1,677 

Females .' 988 

2,665 

City  schools 288 

Sectarian  schools 763 

Private  schools  (1895) 8 

Territorial  institutions  (1895) 35 

Grand  total 3,759 

Average  salary  of  each  teacher  per  school  term,  1895 : 

District  schools. $173.93 

City  schools 605.62 

Ayerap^e  monthly  salary  of  each  teacher,  1895: 

District  schools 43.48 

City  schools 71. 25 

Average  salary  of  each  teacher  per  school  term,  1891-1895 : 

District  schools 169.90 

City  schools 548.48 

Average  monthly  salary  of  each  teacher,  1891-1895 : 

District  schools 42.48 

City  schools 60.94 

District  school  teachers : 

Percentage  of  male  and  female  teachers,  1895—  Per  cent. 

Males 60 

Females 40 

Percentage  of  male  and  female  teachers,  1891-1895 : 

Males 63 

Females 37 

Average  number  of  pupils  to  each  teacher,  1895 : 

District  schools — 

Enrollment 39 

Attendance 26 

City  schools — 

Enrollment 5^ 

Attendance 34 

Sectarian  schools — 

Enrollment 63 

Attendance 52 

Private  schools — 

Enrollment 14 

Attendance 10 
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Average  number  of  pnpilB  to  eaob  teacher,  1891-1895 : 

Distri  ct  schools —  Per  cent. 

Enrollmeut 41 

Attendance 28 

City  schools — 

Enrollment 50 

Attendance 36 

Seetarian  schools — 

Enrollment - 72 

Attendance 59 

Private  schools — 

Enrollment 14 

Attendance 10 

FINANCES. 

Actual  reeeipU, 
1895: 

District  schools $121,440.22 

City  schools 44,359.47 

Territorial  institntions 54,076.70 

Total 219,876.39 

1891-1895: 

District  schools 743,767.65 

City  schools 334,136.53 

Territorial  institutions  (1895) 54,076.70 

Total ,...  1,131,980.88 

Sources  of  revenue  of  district  schools,  1895 : 

County  school  fund 67,250.98 

Poll  tax,  licenses,  fines,  etc 54,189.24 

Total 121,440.22 

SooTces  of  revenue  of  district  schools,  1891-1895 : 

Conuty  school  fund 383,450.22 

Poll  tax,  licenses,  iines,  etc 360,317.43 

Total 743,767.65 

Percentage  of  receipts  of  district  schools,  1895 :  Per  cent. 

County  school  nind 55 

Poll  tax,  licenses,  fines,  etc 45 

Percentage  of  receipts  of  district  schools,  1891-1895 : 

County  school  fund 52 

Poll  tax,  licenses,  fines,  etc 48 

ActtuU  expendUttres. 
1895: 

District  schools $126,586.68 

City  schools 44,359.47 

Territorial  institutions 54,076.70 

Total...- 267,983.41 

1891-1895 : 

District  schools 679,139.28 

City  schools 285,867.73 

Territorial  institutions  (1895) 50,851.96 

Total 1,015,858.97 

£xpenditure«  of  district  schools,  1895 : 

Teachers'  salaries 91,838.78 

Rent,  fuel,  miscellaneous 14, 105. 67 

Schoolhonses  and  grounds 20,642.23 

Total 126,586.68 

5140  N  ICEX 4t 
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Percentage  of  expenditures  of  district  schools,  1895 :  Per  cent. 

Teachers*  salaries 73 

Kent,  fuel,  miscellaneoas 11 

Schoolhouses  and  grounds 16 

Expenditures  of  city  schools,  1895: 

Teachers'  salaries $36,943.05 

Rent,  fuel,  miscellaneous 10, 390. 46 

Total 47,333.51 

Percentage  of  expenditures  of  city  schools,  1895 :  Per  cent- 
Teachers'  salaries 78 

Rent,  fuel,  miscellaneous 22 

Expenditures  of  district  schools,  1891-1895: 

Teachers'  salaries $452,893.13 

Rent,  fuel,  miscellaneous 104, 508. 51 

Schoolhouses  and  grounds 121,737.64 

Total 679,139.28 

Percentage  of  expenditures  of  distriot  schools,  1891-1895 :  Per  cent. 

Teachers'  salaries 67 

Rent,  fuel,  miscellaneous 15 

Schoolhouoes  and  grounds 18 

Expenditures  of  city  schools,  1891-1895 : 

Teachers'  salaries $157,961.85 

Rent,  fuel,  misceUaneoiu 42,880.10 

Total •-.... 200,841.95 

Percentage  of  expenditures  of  city  schools,  1891-1895 :  Per  cent. 

Teachers'  salaries 79 

Rent,  fUely  miscellaneous 21 

Value  of  school  property : 

District  schools $121,737.64 

City  schools.. ; 150,558,24 

Territorial  institutions 139,418.00 

$411,713.88 

Sectarian  schools 814,450.00 

Private  schools 10,800.00 

825,260.00 

Total 736,963.88 

Indebtedness : 

City  schools 92,267.77 

Balances  of  district  schools : 

Balance  on  hand  October  1, 1895 $42,960.66 

Total  balance  of  December  1  of  each  preceding  year,  1891-1895. . .  288, 518. 90 

Total  balance  on  October  1  of  each  year,  1891-1895 353, 147. 27 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  report  is,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  accord- 
ing to  the  information  available,  correct  and  true. 

Amado  Chaves, 
Superintendent  of  Puhlio  Instructian, 
Santa  Fk,  N.  Mex.,  December  SI,  1895, 

PRIVATE  AND  SECTARIAN  SCHOOLS. 

Id  addition  to  the  public  schools  of  the  Territory,  New  Mexico  also 
boasts  the  possession  of  many  private  sectarian  schools,  which  have 
done  much  to  advance  the  educational  interest  of  the  Territory,  the 
oldest  among  which  is— 

ST.  MICHAEL'S  COLLEGE,  SANTA  FE. 

This  cx>llege  was  established  in  the  year  1859  by  the  late  Most  Rev- 
erend Archbishop  B.  Lamy,  and  intrusted  to  the  management  of  the 
Ohristian  Brothers.  It  may  be  rightly  called  the  first  es&blished  edu- 
cational institution  for  boys  in  New  Mexico. 
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In  1874  it  was  incorporated,  and  the  legislature  of  1891  privileged  it 
with  the  power  of  giving  teachers^  certificates  to  its  graduates.  Such 
certificates  are  acceptable  in  any  county  in  the  Territory. 

In  1873  a  three-story  building,  160  feet  long,  fronting  College  street, 
was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $20,000,  and  in  1887  another  three-story  edifice, 
133  feet  by  44  feet,  was  built,  also  at  a  cost  of  $20,000. 

The  college  is  self-supporting  and  unendowed,  receiving  no  share  of 
the  public  funds.  During  the  last  scholastic  year  it  enrolled  88  pupils, 
consisting  of  boarding  and  day  scholars.  The  faculty  is  composed  of 
8  members  of  the  Order  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools.  The 
president  is  now  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  his  presidency  of  the 
college  and  is  a  member  of  the  Territorial  board  of  public  instruction. 

The  course  of  study  includes  the  commercial  branches,  typewriting^ 
phonography;  also  chemistry,  assaying,  telegraphy,  and  music. 

THB  LAS  VKGAS  ACADEMY. 

This  institution  was  established  fifteen  years  ago,  and  for  years  sup- 
plied the  only  opportunities  for  academic  education.  It  has  enroll^ 
in  one  term  as  many  as  500  pupils,  the  income  often  reaching  from 
$8,000  to  $10,000  annually.  The  school  was  founded  to  furnish  Christian 
education,  and  has  always  given  great  emphasis  to  moral  and  religious 
instruction. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  public  schools  the  enrollment  has  sel- 
dom fiallen  below  100.  Compared  with  similar  schools  in  the  Territory, 
this  is  above  the  average.  The  salaries  are  paid  by  the  Congregational 
Educational  Society  of  iN'ew  England,  while  the  tuitions  pay  the  run- 
ning expenses.  A  few  deserving  poor  of  both  Mexicans  and  Americans 
are  assisted. 

METHODIST. 

Mr.  Thomas  Harwood  has  had  charge  of  the  Methodist  school  at 
Albuquerque,  which  accommodated  students  from  Colorado  and  north- 
em  and  southern  'Sew  Mexico,  and  has  proved,  under  his  able  manage- 
ment, to  be  among  the  most  successful  schools  of  the  Territory. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

The  first  Presbyterian  mission  teacher  came  to  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex., 
in  the  fall  of  1867.  The  teacher  was  Miss  C.  A.  G.  Gaston,  now  Mrs. 
John  Menaul.  During  the  summer  of  1867  the  children  were  taught 
in  the  homes  of  their  parents,  as  suitable  buildings  could  not  be  found 
in  which  to  bold  the  school.  In  the  fall  of  1869  a  mission  school  was 
opened  in  Las  Vegas,  and  in  1873  a  school  was  opened  in  Taos  with 
two  teachers.  In  1877  the  missionaries  visited  the  pueblo  of  Jemez, 
and  in  1878  Dr.  Shields  came  as  physician  and  teacher  to  the  Jemez 
Indians.  The  material  for  building  the  school  at  Jemez  was  bought  in 
Denver  and  brought  over  by  mule  teams.  Dr.  Shields  continued  his 
labors  for  a  period  of  fourteen  years,  leaving  two  schools  well  estab- 
lished— one  Indian  and  one  Spanish.  The  Spanish  school  is  still  being 
carried  on  at  the  Jemez  Hot  Springs.  During  the  past  ten  years  the 
Presbyterian  schools  have  been  the  means  of  giving  an  education  to 
iandreds  of  the  native  boys  and  girls  of  I^ew  Mexico.  The  Eev.  James 
A.  Menaul  is  the  superintendent  for  New  Mexico  of  Presbyterian  schools. 
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Sectarian  schools. 


CATHOLIC. 


Name  and  location. 


San  Miguel  College,  Santa  Fe 

Academy  of  Loretto,  Santa  Fe 

De  La  Salle  Institute,  Las  Vegas 

St.  Mary's  Parochial  School,  Albuquerque 

St.  Vincent's  Academy,  Albuquerque 

Sisters  of  Loretto  Indian  Boarding  Scho<^  Ber- 

naliUo 

Isleta 

Coohiti 

Santo  Domingo 

Jemez 

Convent  of  St.  Joseph,  Taos 

Sacred  Heart  Academy,  Las  Vegas 

Convent  of  Mercy.  Las  Vegas 

Academy  Immaculate  Conception,  Las  Vegas. . . 

Orphanage,  Santa  Fe 

Our  Lady  of  Quadalupe,  Sapello 

Hora  Academy 

Socorro 

Las  Cmces 

Mesilla 

SUverCity 

Los  Alamos 

Total 


Num- 
ber of 
schools. 

Num- 
ber of 
months 

tMUght. 

Num- 
ber of 
teach- 
ers. 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 

6 

6 

6 

6 

10 

10 

9 

10 

12 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

8 

4 
8 

4 
4 

8 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
8 
8 
6 
2 
4 
5 
4 
4 
2 
2 
2 

28 

0 

76 

Enroll- 
ment. 


88 
60 
100 
80 
90 

160 

80 

77 

25 

80 

100 

75 

60 

185 

100 

115 

110 

82 

40 

40 

80 

85 


Total 
daily 
aver- 
age. 


80 
60 
95 
75 
85 

160 

20 

50 

20 

28 

90 

70 

50 

120 

100 

100 

100 

30 

80 

80 

25 

80 


1,612 


1,488 


Value  of 

school 

property. 


$40,000 
84,000 
10,000 
20,000 
40,000 

20,000 


100 

J50 

100 

3,000 

7,000 

2,500 

6,000 

10,000 

200 

5,000 

5,000 

6,000 

5,000 

8,000 

2,000 


218,050 


METHODIST. 


Ti  pton  ville 

4 

4 
4 

8 

10 

9 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
4 

12 
80 
25 
85 
60 
75 

10 
20 
20 
25 
40 
45 

$2,000 

Peralta 

Martinez 

San  Juan 

1 

2,000 

Las  Cruces 

Albuq  nerque  College 

* 
6 

10,000 

Total 

7 

10 

237 

160 

14,000 

NEW  WEST  EDUCATIONAL  COMMISSION. 


New  West  Academy 

Los  Barclas 

Rimohos  de  Albuquerque 
Las  Vegas  Academy 

Total 


1 

1 

6 

1 

65 

50 

I 

6 

1 

64 

50 

1 

10 

5 

85 

70 

4 

6 

7 

219 

170 

$25,000 


19,000 
44,000 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


Lacuna 

Znfti 

Albuq  uerque 

Santa  Fo 

ElKito 

Smbudo 

Jemez  Hot  Springs 

Las  Cruces 

La  Costilla 

Arroyo  Hondo 

Upper  Arroyo  Seoo 

Pefiasco 

Bnena  Vista 

Gafion  Bonito 

Chaperito 

Corrales 

Las  Vegas 

LosLentes 

Mora 

Pi^arito 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

6 

6 
10 
10 
10 
10 

6 
10 

6 
10 
10 


$1,000 
1,500 
3,000 

14,000 
1,000 


1,200 
1,500 


1,200 
1,500 


600 
1,200 
2,000 


2,000 
1,500 
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Sectarian  sohooU — Continued. 


PRESBTTERIAN— Continued. 


Name  and  location. 


Num- 
ber of 
schools. 


Num- 
ber of 
months 
taught. 


Flarltas.... 

Raton 

Taos 

Prado 

£1  Rancho . 

Jarales 

Santa  Fe... 

ToUl 


T 

10 

10 

10 

"t 

10 

10 

6 

10 

27 


9  ! 


Num- 

Total 

ber  of 

Enroll- 

daily 

teach- 

ment. 

aver- 

ers. 

age. 

3 

30 

28 

2 

200 

160 

1 

50 

40 

1 

70 

60 

2 

130 

100 

1 

30 

26 

1 

35 

25 

45 

1,725 

1,333 

Value  of 

school 

property. 


$500 

1,600 

1,800 

500 

1,800 


88,400 


RfiSUMfi,  1895. 


Denomination. 


Num- 
,  ber  of 
schools. 


Catholic 

Methodist... 
New  West... 
Presbyterian 


Total 


23 
6 

4 
27 

60 


Num-  1  Num- 
ber of    ber  of 
months,  teach- 
taught,     ers. 

Enroll- 
ment. 

Total 
daily 
aver- 
age. 

1,438 
160 
170 

1,333 

9           76 
7           10 
6             7 
9            45 

1,612 
237 
219 

1,725 

8          138 

3,793 

3,101 

Value  of 

school 
property. 


$218,060 
14,000 
44,000 
38,400 

814,460 


TOTAL  OF  SECTARIAN  SCHOOLS  FOR  FIVE  YEARS,    1891-1895. 

Nnmber  of  schools,  315 ;  number  of  months  taught,  8 ;  number  of  teachers,  763 ; 
enrollment,  22,758;  total  daily  average,  18,616;  value  of  school  property,  $314,450. 

NONSECTARIAN   PRIVATE   SCHOOLS,  1885. 


Tc»w,       Num-      Num- 
v««a                                      1  K^^r     ber  of  1  ber  of   BnroU- 

Census. 

Value  of 

school 
property. 

Albaoneraue  Kinder flrart en • ,           1           10 

2             M 

1 

34              $300 

Goos  Military  Institute 1           10 

4 
2 

23 
40 

23          10,000 
25                500 

Colfax.  Miss  Boirtrs's  oriTate  school 1          1           10 

Total '          3|         10 

1 

8 

113 

82          10. 80O 

BDUOATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  educational  institutions  of  New  Mexico,  in  addition  to  the  public 
schools,  consist  of  the  university,  which  is  located  at  Albuquerque; 
the  School  of  Mines,  at  Socorro;  two  normal  schools,  one  at  Las  Vegas 
and  one  at  Silver  City;  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts 
at  Las  Cruces,  and  the  New  Mexico  Military  Institute  at  Eoswell,  all 
of  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  latter,  are  in  a  flourishing  condition » 
The  School  of  Mines  has  not  been  put  in  operation,  owing  to  the  failure 
of  Congress  to  provide  therefor,  by  appropriate  legislation. 

THE    UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  MEXICO. 

Nothing  very  remarkable  has  characterized  the  progress  of  the  uni- 
versity during  the  past  year.  It  has  moved  steadily  tbrward  toward 
the  attainment  of  its  legitimate  object.  The  appropriations  for  its 
support  have  not  diflFered  materially  from  those  of  former  years.    The 
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attendance,  in  numbers,  lias  not  been  quite  so  large,  but  this  has  been 
much  more  than  offset  by  the  advancement  in  grade  of  scholarship  and 
earnest  work  on  the  part  of  the  students.  Some  of  the  particulars  in 
which  marked  advance  has  been  made  during  the  year  are  the  following: 

By  dropping  the  lowest  grades,  the  standard  of  scholarship  has  been 
raised;  among  the  students  a  college  spirit  has  been  strengthened; 
carefully  prepared  courses  of  study  have  been  adopted  and  are  being 
faithfully  pursued  by  an  increasing  number  of  students;  the  board  of 
regents  has  imposed  a  small  matriculation  fee  and  devoted  the  proceeds 
to  an  increase  of  the  reference  library,  thus  adding  to  the  library  many 
valuable  volumes,  which  are  greatly  appreciated  by  faculty  and  stu- 
dents; the  board  has  increased  the  equipment  by  adding  some  good 
pieces  of  apparatus,  among  which  may  be  named  a  Bansch  and  Lomb 
compound  microscope;  a  course  in  drawing  and  one  in  German,  under 
competent  masters, have  been  introduced;  the  standard  for  admission 
to  the  commercial  department  has  been  advanced ;  regular  daily  instruc- 
tion in  vocal  music  has  been  given,  which  has  added  both  to  the  pleas- 
ure and  the  culture  of  the  students.  From  the  department  of  pharmacy 
three  young  men  were  graduated,  and  one  young  man — the  first  of  the 
institution— completed  the  Latin-scientific  course  in  the  preparatory 
department.  A  modest  but  neat  and  good  gymnasium  has  been  built 
and  well  equipped.  Elegant  ca«es  for  the  preservation  of  specimens  of 
natural  history  have  been  provided,  and  the  collection  of  a  museum  has 
been  commenced. 

For  the  coming  year  the  sciences  have  been  assigned  to  a  separate 
professor,  the  design  being  to  give  to  them  the  attention  which  their 
growing  importance  seems  to  demand;  and  a  native  young  man,  who 
has  received  the  greater  part  of  his  education  in  the  university,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  responsible  position  of  instructor  in  Spanish. 

THE  NBW  MEXICO   COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  MECHANIC  ARTS. 

This  noble  institution  of  learning  was  first  opened  for  students  on 
Jannary  20, 1890,  being  the  first  of  the  Territorial  institutions  created 
by  the  legislative  assembly  of  1889  to  begin  oiierations. 

During  the  first  five  years  of  its  history  it  was  under  the  guidance  of 
President  Hiram  Hadley.  Its  enrollment  in  those  years  was  as  fol- 
lows: 35,  73, 134,  108,  and  84.  The  students  graduated  in  this  period 
were  five  in  number,  all  belonging  to  the  class  of  1894. 

The  college  as  now  constituted  consists  of  three  departments,  collegi- 
ate, subfreshman,  and  commercial,  each  with  its  corps  of  teachers  and 
separate  equipn^ent.  The  college  proper  embraces  departments  of  (1) 
agriculture  and  horticulture,  (2)  chemistry,  (3)  botany  and  geology,  (4) 
zoology,  physiology,  and  entomology,  (5)  history,  political  science,  and 
literature,  (6)  elocution  and  physical  culture,  (7)  languages,  (8)  mental 
science,  (9)  mathematics  and  astonomy,  (10)  engineering,  physics,  and 
drawing.  The  four  courses  which  may  be  pursued  are  the  agricultural, 
mechanical,  scientific,  and  irrigation  engineering. 

The  right  arm  of  the  college  is  its  library,  which  now  numbers  about 
2,600  volumes  and  about  2,000  pamphlets.  Each  department  is  sup- 
plied  with  a  technical  library  for  daily  use  in  class  work.  Connected 
with  the  library  is  a  reading  room  supplied  with  about  70  leading 
magazines,  journals,  and  papers.  For  several  years  an  annual  appro- 
priation of  $750  has  been  made  for  building  up  the  library  and  secur- 
ing the  best  periodical  literature. 

Connected  with  the  college  and  under  its  control  and  guidance  is  the 
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Agricaltural  Experiment  Station,  which  is  devoted  to  original  investi- 
gation in  science  as  related  to  agriculture.  For  experimentation  in 
agriculture  and  horticulture  there  is  provided  a  college  farm  of  100 
acres,  all  of  which  is  in  cultivation. 

The  work  in  agriculture  and  horticulture  is  in  charge  of  Prof.  George 
Vestal,  whose  experience  in  inaugurating  the  horticultural  work  in  Pur- 
due University  and  in  carrying  on  regular  work  as  a  farmer,  nursery- 
man, and  florist  for  the  last  twelve  years  certainly  fit  him  for  the  position 
he  now  occupies.  He  is  assisted  in  his  work  by  Fabian  Garcia,  B.  S,, 
a  graduate  of  this  college  in  the  class  of  18i)4.  This  department  is  one 
of  the  prominent  features  of  the  college,  and  is  fully  provided  with  the 
equipment  necessary  for  valuable  experimentation  in  agriculture  and 
horticulture,  and  for  thorough  teaching  of  those  subjects.  It  has  a 
large  orchard  containing  170  varieties  of  peaches,  90  of  apples,  60  of 
pears,  60  of  plums,  25  of  cherries,  25  of  apricots,  etc.,  all  in  high  state 
of  cultivation  and  of  bearing  size.  The  vineyard  contains  90  varieties 
of  grapes.  Besides  the  orchard  and  vineyard,  the  college  experiment 
farm  has  quite  an  area  devoted  to  experiments  in  cereals,  grasses,  fodder 
erops,  vegetables,  and  small  fruits.  Heretofore  the  experiments  have 
been  generally  made  to  ascertain  what  crops  and  varieties  were  best 
suited  to  an  undeveloped  country.  In  the  future  the  experiments  will 
be  conducted  on  the  line  of  ascertaining  the  exact  yield  of  fruits,  vege« 
tables,  and  grains  from  different  modes  and  times  of  planting,  from 
different  modes  and  times  of  cultivation,  from  different  modes  of  irriga- 
tion, and  from  varying  amounts  of  water  applied,  all  of  which  are  of 
great  importance  to  farmers  of  this  Territory. 

All  the  latest  improved  farming  implements  and  machinery  are  in 
constant  use  on  the  farm.  A  live-stock  department  has  lately  been 
started  by  the  purchase  of  three  very  fine  English  Berkshire  hogs.  As 
rapidly  as  the  resources  of  the  college  will  permit  additional  animals 
will  be  secured,  such  as  cattle  and  sheep.  In  the  matter  of  literature 
the  agricultural  and  horticultural  division  of  the  college  library  con- 
tains quite  a  complete  assortment  of  the  best  books  on  these  subjects. 
More  are  being  added  as  they  appear.  Ten  leading  papers  dealing 
with  agriculture  and  horticulture  are  regularly  received.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  department  meteorological  observations  have  been  made 
for  the  past  three  years,  and  reports  regularly  transmitted  to  the 
bureau  at  Santa  Fe.  The  results  of  these  observations  are  on  file  and 
open  to  public  inspection  at  any  time.  There  is  no  doubt  tliat  with 
present  advantages  this  college  is  prepared  to  give  as  thorough  train- 
ing in  agriculture  and  horticulture  as  many  of  the  colleges  in  the  older 
States.  It  should  be  understood  that  the  course  in  agriculture  also 
embraces  training  in  mathematics,  drawing,  shop  work,  literature, 
language,  history,  political  science,  and  all  the  natural  sciences,  and 
that  it  is  equal  in  extent  and  value  to  any  course  furnished  by  the 
college.  The  instruction  in  the  class  room  is  so  interwoven  with  the 
practice  on  the  experimental  farm  that  the  student  should  be  able  to 
acquire  a  practical  as  well  as  a  scientific  knowledge  of  agriculture  and 
horticulture.  As  much  of  the  labor  on  the  college  farm  is  performed 
by  students,  many  of  them  are  enabled  to  earn  a  share  of  their  expenses, 
and  many  deserving  young  men  are  thus  assisted  in  procuring  an  edu- 
cation. Preference  is  shown  in  employing  labor  on  the  farm  to  those 
who  take  the  agricultural  course. 

The  chemical  work  is  in  charge  of  Arthur  Goss,  M.  S.,  A.  C.  (Purdue 
University),  assisted  by  R.  Fred  Hare,  M.  S.  (Alabama  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College).    An  investigation  has  been  made  of  the  value  of 
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the  water  of  the  Bio  Grande  Biver  for  irrigating  purposes,  and  a  bal* 
letin  issued  thereon.  This  work  will  be  continued,  and  when  completed 
will  cover  the  leading  irrigating  streams  of  the  Territory.  Some  work 
has  been  done  in  soil  analysis,  which  will  also  be  continued  and  extended. 
An  investigation  of  the  feeding  value  of  a  number  of  native  forage 
plants  is  neariug  completion.  The  question  of  the  reclamation  of  alkali 
lands  will  next  receive  some  attention.  The  regular  teaching  work  of 
this  department  consists  of  one  year's  careful  drill  in  elementary  chem- 
istry. Agricultural  and  scientiiic  students  may  elect  chemistry  and 
pursue  the  subject  by  laboratory  investigation  each  afternoon  through- 
out the  senior  year. 

The  work  in  geology  is  in  charge  of  George  Miles,  M.  S.  A  small 
collection  of  geological  specimens  has  been  made  and  is  in  constant  use 
in  teaching  the  subject  of  geology  throughout  two  terms  of  the  senior 
year. 

The  work  in  biology  is  in  charge  of  Prof.  John  D.  Tinsley  (University 
of  Virginia).  The  botanical  investigations  so  far  made  relate  princi- 
pally to  New  Mexico  weeds,  the  Bussian  thistle,  and  fungous  diseases 
of  plants.  Quite  an  herbarium  has  been  collected,  to  which  additions 
are  being  constantly  made.  The  subject  is  pursued  for  four  terms  by 
agricultural  and  scientific  students.  Agricultural  students  devote  one 
term  to  economic  botany.  The  students  of  either  course  may  elect 
botany  for  laboratory  investigation  throughout  the  senior  year. 

The  entomological  collection  is  quite  extensive,  and  is  being  rapidly 
increased.  The  insect  enemies  of  the  iarmer  and  iruit  grower  have 
received  particular  attention.  Much  attention  is  given  to  scale  insects. 
Agricultural  and  scientific  students  receive  instructions  for  one  term 
in  each  of  these  subjects — physiology,  zoology,  and  entomology.  Sci- 
entific students  also  have  an  additional  term  in  scientific  drawing  and 
physiological  laboratory.  Zoology  may  be  made  effective  in  these 
courses  throughout  the  senior  year  as  laboratory  work. 

As  now  arranged,  the  opportunities  lor  advanced  scientific  work  in 
agriculture,  horticulture,  chemistry,  botany,  and  zoology  are  superior. 
Well  furnished  laboratories  under  the  control  of  specialists  who  are  all 
the  time  engaged  in  original  investigations  of  a  very  practical  nature 
beckon  the  student  on  to  investigating  nature's  mysteries,  and  the 
many  unsolved  questions  incident  to  a  new  country  furnish  a  fertile 
field  and  offer  every  inducement  to  the  earnest  investigator.  The 
great  danger  threatening  this  kind  of  work,  so  valuable  to  the  people 
of  the  Territory  and  students  of  the  college,  is  the  evident  inclination, 
of  the  legislature  to  create  so  many  branch  farms  that  all  the  funds 
furnished  by  the  United  States  for  scientific  investigation  will  be 
absorbed  in  supporting  them.  This  use  of  the  money  was  never  in- 
tended by  Congress,  and  if  continued  will  probably  force  a  ruling  from 
the  Agricultural  Department  which  will  practically  abolish  such  a 
method  for  agricultural  research.  When  the  new  experiment  station 
or  scientific  building  is  erected  with  the  funds  furnished  by  the  liber- 
ality of  the  last  legislative  assembly,  scientific  work  in  this  college  will 
receive  a  great  impetus  and  the  results  can  not  but  prove  more  satis- 
factory and  abundant. 

The  department  of  political  science  and  history  is  presided  over  by 
Prof.  John  P.  Owen,  well  and  favorably  known  as  one  of  the  leading 
educators  of  Kew  Mexico.  The  work  in  this  department  is  greater  in 
extent  than  that  done  in  agricultural  colleges  not  connected  with  uni- 
versities. The  training  given  in  general  history,  covering  Egypt,  Greece, 
Bome,  and  modern  Europe,  is  designed  to  fit  students  for  advanced  work 
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in  political  science;  that  in  English  history,  for  the  detailed  stady  of 
English  literatare,  which  is  later  prosecuted  for  a  year  and  should  famil- 
iarize the  student  with  the  historical  development  of  the  language  and 
literature  and  its  best  classics. 

The  work  in  elocution  and  physical  culture  is  in  charge  of  Miss  Ellen 
F.  Gibson  (Boston  School  of  Oratory),  who  also  assists  in  the  prepara- 
tory department.  Careful  instruction  is  given  to  all  college  students 
on  alteraate  Fridays  in  elocution.  The  physical  culture,  which  includes 
the  Delsarte  and  Swedish  systems,  is  limited  to  young  ladies  and  is 
designed  to  develop  freedom  of  movement,  gracefulness  of  carriage^ 
ease  of  appearance  in  public,  as  well  as  greater  bodily  vigor  and  better 
health.  The  public  rhetorical  exercises  of  the  several  classes  enable 
students  to  exemplify  the  training  received  and  is  already  leading  to 
better  exercises  of  this  character  than  usual. 

The  language  training  of  this  college  embraces  English,  Spanish,  and 
Latin.  Though  an  election  must  be  made  between  Spanish  and  Latin, 
very  strong  students,  or  those  well  prepared,  may  be  able  to  carry  both* 
As  soon  as  possible  it  is  designed  to  add  French  for  engineering  stu- 
dents and  German  for  those  pursuing  agriculture  and  science. 

The  work  in  English  is  in  charge  of  Professor  Kobertson,  and  is 
designed  to  fit  the  student  to  speak  and  write  that  language  with 
facility  and  correctness.  This  is  almost  an  education  in  itself.  When 
students  enter  the  college  properly  prepared  reasonable  success  has 
been  attained. 

Located  as  this  college  is,  with  a  patronage  of  many  Spanish-speak- 
ing people,  and  near  our  sister  Eepublic,  one  of  its  most  imx>ortant 
departments  is  that  of  Spanish.  Miss  Ida  Jones,  born  and  reared  in 
the  Mesilla  Valley,  and  thus  having  the  best  opportunities  for  acquir- 
ing not  only  a  theoretical  but  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  Spanish 
language,  is  the  instructor  in  this  department. 

While  this  college  does  not  aim  at  being  a  rival  of  the  Territorial 
University  in  classical  studies,  it  has  provided  an  excellent  course  in 
the  Latin  language— a  course  which  will  not  only  enable  students  com- 
pleting it  to  enter  the  classical  course  of  Yale  or  Harvard,  but  also  to 
obtain  advanced  standing  in  those  institutions.  This  work  is  in  charge 
of  Professor  Bobertson. 

The  work  in  mental  science  is  in  charge  of  President  Jordan,  and 
embraces  one  term  each  of  psychology,  history  of  philosophy,  and  logic 
for  seniors  of  the  scientific  course.  The  course  is  sufficient  in  extent 
to  give  students  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  each  subject, 
and  is  made  as  practical  as  possible. 

The  work  in  mathematics  and  astronomy  is  in  charge  of  Clarence  T» 
Hagerty,  B.  S.  All  courses  embrace  training  in  geometry,  advanced 
algebra  and  trigonometry,  while  engineering  students  continue  their 
work  in  mathematics  through  higher  algebra,  analytic  geometry,  and 
calculus.  Students  in  irrigation  engineering  and  those  of  the  scien- 
tific course  receive  one  term  of  training  in  astronomy.  The  college  is 
supplied  with  a  very  good  small  telescope  for  the  latter  class  of  work. 

The  work  in  engineering,  physics,  and  drawing  is  in  charge  of  W. 
Brady,  M.  E.,  who  has  had  wide  experience  in  the  practical  work  of 
engineering.  Professor  Brady  is  ably  assisted  in  his  work  by  Mr. 
Charles  Mills,  who  is  a  thorough  mechanic,  and  has  full  charge  of  the 
shop  practice. 

There  are  now  in  operation  carpenter  and  blacksmith  shops,  and  by 
the  1st  of  January,  1897,  a  foundry,  machine  shop,  physical  laboratory, 
and  drafting  room  will  be  ready  for  use.    The  cost  of  the  shop  buildings 
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will  be  about  $3,000,  while  the  additional  equipment  yet  necessary 
will  cost  from  $3,000  to  $5,000  more.  The  theoretical  subjects  of  study 
are  the  same  in  the  two  eugineering  courses  to  the  end  of  the  third 
year,  while  the  practices  are  dissimilar  throughout  half  this  period. 
Throughout  the  senior  year  there  is  a  sharp  variation  in  theoretical 
studies  and  a  marked  ditference  in  practice,  thus  emphasizing  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  lines  of  work.  Instruction  is  given  by  lec- 
tures, recitations,  and  practice,  so  combined  as  to  furnish  a  symmetrical 
course  of  study.  The  mechanical  course  is  designed  to  so  train  the 
student  that  upon  graduation  he  may  be  competent  to  enter  at  once 
upon  the  duties  of  shop  or  office  and  earn  fair  compensation  as  a  useful 
constructor  or  designer. 

In  founding  a  business  department  this  college  has  no  thought  of 
offering  any  inducements  to  those  who  are  determined  to  enter  upon 
the  technical  study  of  bookkeeping,  telegraphy,  or  stenography  without 
stopping  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  good  school  education.  While  a 
business  education  founded  on  a  common-school  education  is  good, 
one  founded  on  a  high-school  or  academic  education  is  better,  and  the 
one  founded  on  a  collegiate  education  is  the  best.  Spanish  may  be 
taken  extra  by  strong  students  in  each  of  the  business  courses.  The 
course  of  study  meets  the  wants  of  those  who  desire  a  general  business 
education. 

Prof,  S.  P.  McCrea  became  president  of  the  college  July  1, 1894,  and 
remained  until  July  1, 1896,  The  enrollment  for  the  year  1894-95  was 
164,  for  the  year  1895-96,  117.  One  student  graduated  in  1895  and 
four  in  1896. 

Cornelius  T.  Jordan,  A.  M.,  was  elected  as  president  and  director  for 
the  ensuing  year.  Under  his  management  several  changes  will  be 
inaugurated,  and  from  present  indications  there  will  be  a  large  attend- 
ance. 

This  institution  offers  a  free  education  to  its  students  and  stands 
ready  to  receive  all  those  of  good  character  properly  prepared  to  enter. 
The  entire  cost  of  a  year's  attendance  ranges  from  $200  to  $250,  accord- 
ing to  the  accommodations.  During  the  year  1894-95  about  $3,<»00 
was  paid  out  for  student  labor,  which  was  utilized  in  every  possible 
direction.  About  as  much  will  be  disbursed  for  such  labor  in  1895-96; 
but  such  large  expenditures  will  not  be  made  hereafter,  as  the  college 
shops,  in  whose  erection  student  labor  has  been  an  important  factor, 
will  be  finished  and  the  installation  of  the  equipment  completed  by 
June  30,  1896.  When  the  contemplated  science  building,  the  girls^ 
dormitory,  and  the  boys'  boarding  hall  are  built,  this  college  will  at 
last  have  time  to  breathe  and  grow,  and  we  have  no  doubt  will  enter 
an  era  of  growth  and  prosperity  commensurate  with  the  new  State, 
whose  star  we  hope  to  soon  see  glittering  on  the  old  Hag  which  has  so 
long  waved  over  a  people  whose  unrecognized  devotion  to  the  Union 
has  been  equaled  by  few  and  excelled  by  none. 

KKPORT  OF  THE  NEW  MEXICO  SCHOOL  FOR  TUR  DEAF  AKD  THE  BLIND. 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  August  10,  1896, 

Sir  :  In  response  to  yonr  favor  of  the  7th  instant,  reqnesting  iuforuiation  conoerning 
the  condition  of  this  institatiou,  for  use  in  yonr  annual  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  to  yon  that  we  have  passed  over  another  year  of 
successful  work.  The  institution  has  accomplished  all  that  it  was  organized  for 
tinder  the  law,  and  is  maintained  with  aid  annually  granted  it  by  the  Territory,  llie 
institution  has  existed  eleven  years,  and  was  founded  by  me  in  November,  1885,  with 
much  difficulty  at  its  starting  and  in  the  face  of  many  trying  circumstances.  It  was 
adopted  and  established  on  a  permanent  working  basis  by  the  legislature  of  the  Ter- 
ritory in  February,  1887,  as  a  special  school  to  educate  her  deaf  children,  who,  because 
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of  their  misfortane,  can  not  be  taught  well  in  common  schools  for  children  possess- 
ing all  their  senses.  It  is  also  open  to  receive  the  blind  of  the  Territory,  whose 
misfortune  prevent>s  them  from  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  reading  and  written  lan- 
guage in  public  schools. 

During  its  existence  there  have  been  22  deaf  pupils  and  14  blind  ones  benefited  by 
its  instruction,  and  up  to  date  there  have  been  3  graduates  among  the  former.  It  is 
economy  to  educate  the  pupils  while  they  are  of  proper  age,  sound  in  mind,  and 
healthy  in  bodv.  They  can  and  will  repay  well  by  becoming  good,  useful,  and 
enterprising  citizens. 

The  public  should  bear  in  mind  and  understand  that  this  institution  is  not  an 
asylum  nor  a  hospital  in  any  sense,  but  a  mere  school  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind.  It 
has  a  staff  of  experienced  and  trained  instructors  whose  sole  aim  is  to  give  the  pupils 
a  good  English  education. 

Our  school  will  reopen  this  fall  and  run  under  more  favorable  auspices,  with  fifteen 
or  more  pupils  in  both  deaf  and  blind  classes,  according  to  the  amount  of  the  appro- 
priation. 

The  Territorial  treasurer,  Hon.  S.  Eldodt,  the  president  of  our  board,  says  that 
this  institution  ought  to  be  more  liberally  supported  and  more  encouraged,  like  the 
other  schools  throughout  the  country,  which  have  been  liberally  maintained  and 
opened  freely  to  all  unfortunate  children,  at  the  expense  of  the  several  States, 
whether  they  are  rich  or  poor,  white  or  black.  According  to  our  principles  of  gov- 
ernment., justice,  duty,  and  necessity  demand  that  every  American  child  should  have 
a  liberal  education.  The  deaf,  the  blind,  and  the  feeble-minded  of  school  age  are 
entitled  to  this  privilege,  but  they  can  not  be  instructed  privately  nor  be  cared  for 
veil  in  public  schools.  Their  misfortunes  do  not  debar  them  from  learning  unless 
Tery  weak-minded,  and  therefore  they  must  be  educated  in  special  institutions 
established  for  that  purpose. 

If  the  Territory  (as  it  has  often  applied  to  Congress  for  Statehood)  continnes  to 
aspire  to  be  a  State  and  to  join  the  sisterhood  of  the  Union,  it  should  know  that  one 
of  the  best  and  surest  ways  to  success  is  to  provide  a  public  and  free  education  for 
lier  children  of  all  classes  for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  their  after  life. 

The  order  of  instruction  used  in  the  deaf  department  is  what  is  rightly  termed 
the  American  eclectic  system,  divided  into  two  great  methods,  namely,  the  sign  and 
the  oral.  In  the  former,  sign  language,  fingered  alphabet,  and  writing  are  chiefly 
employed  in  teaching  the  deaf  in  general,  and  in  the  latter,  speech,  lip  reading,  and 
writing,  in  teaching  those  of  the  deaf  who  are  capable  of  learning  to  articulate  and 
speak.  That  used  m  the  blind  department  is  known  as  thb  Wait  point  system,  bv 
which  the  blind  learn  to  read  and  write  language  by  touching  raised  types  with 
their  fingers.  This  is  a  wonderful  invention.  Both  these  syst-ems  have  been  making 
satisfactory  and  marked  progress.  They  are  similar  to  those  used  in  the  great 
majority  of  schools  of  this  description  thronghout  the  country. 

The  three  schools,  one  for  the  deaf,  one  for  the  blind,  and  one  for  the  feeble-minded 
(the  last  to  be  added  to  this  institution  in  the  near  future),  will  form  a  good  and 
economical  educational  home  under  the  same  management. 

Trnsting  that  I  liave  given  all  the  information  that  you  desire  for  your  report,  and 
being  much  obliged  to  your  excellency  for  the  kindly  interest  you  have  manifested 
in  this  institution,  and  hoping  that  it  may  continue  to  exist  in  the  future  under  your 
good  care,  I  remain,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant,  Lars  M.  Larson, 

Superintendent 

Hon,  W.  T.  Thornton, 

Sanie  Fe,  y,  Mex, 

SCHOOL   OF  MINES. 

The  School  of  Mines  presents  no  material  change  since  my  last  report. 
It  has  had  a  very  successful  year.  While  the  attendance  has  been 
small,  the  advancement  and  progress  of  the  students  have  been  satis- 
factory, and  the  year  which  has  just  begun  bids  fair  to  largely  increase 
the  attendance. 

THE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  normal  schools  at  Las  Vegas  and  Silver  City  have  both  had  suc- 
cessful years  and  fair  attendance.  These  s(;hools  are  controlled  by  able 
and  learned  teachers  and  are  doing  an  excellent  work  for  the  cause  of 
education  by  turning  out  students  fairly  qualified  to  act  as  teachers  in 
the  various  public  schools  in  the  Territory. 
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The  following  report  of  the  condition  of  the  normal  school  at  Las 
Vegas  is  famished  by  Edward  Henry,  president  of  the  board  of  regents : 

Las  Vkgas,  N.  Mex.,  August  10,  1896. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  request  of  Aagast  1,  desiring  a  report  on  the  condition 
of  the  Territorial  normal  school  at  Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex.,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the 
following  report: 

The  original  act  providing  for  the  normal  school  at  Las  Vegas,  being  chapter  19 
of  the  acts  of  the  Thirtieth  legislative  assembly  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico, 
approved  February  11, 1893,  provided  that  there  should  be  established  at  Silver  City, 
in  Grant  County,  and  in  Las  Vegas,  in  San  Miguel  County,  institutions  of  learning 
to  be  known  as  the  normal  sehoolR  of  New  Mexico,  and  provided  also  that  such 
schools  should  be  located  upon  a  tract  of  land  containing  not  less  than  20  acres  and 
situated  not  more  than  1^  miles  from  said  cities,  respectively.  Section  9  of  said  act 
provided  for  the  erection  of  proper  and  suitable  buildings- ibr  said  schools,  furnish- 
ing the  same,  improving  the  grounds,  and  maintaining  such  schools,  and  that  there 
should  be  levied  a  tax  of  two-tifths  of  1  mill  upon  aU  the  taxable  property  in  the 
Territory  during  the  year  commencing  the  4th  of  March,  1893,  and  ending  the  3d  of 
March,  1894.  Under  the  provisions  of  said  act  the  board  of  regents  provided  for  in 
said  act  commenced  to  erect  the  normal  school  building  at  Las  Vegas,  on  a  tract  of 
land  in  accordance  with  the  re^iuirements  of  said  act,  m  the  suburbs  of  the  city  of 
Las  Vegas;  but  the  citizens  of  the  Territory  generally,  and  of  this  city  especially, 
deeming  it  to  be  of  more  advantage  to  our  normal  school  that  the  same  should  be 
located  upon  a  more  accessible  site  than  the  one  just  referred  to,  and  also  to  be 
within  the  limits  of  this  city — East  Las  Vegas — petitioned  the  legislature  at  its  ses- 
sion in  1895  for  a  change  in  said  act  as  to  the  location,  and  by  the  terms  of  chapter 
41  of  the  acts  of  the  Thirty -first  legislative  assembly,  api)roved  Febrnary  1, 1895,  the 
location  of  the  normal  school  at  Las  Vegas  was  dianged  from  the  original  site,  where 
work  of  construction  had  been  commenced,  to  a  most  beautiful  location  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  East  Las  Vegas,  and  work  thereon  was  soon  afterwards  commenced. 

The  plans  and  specifications  adopted  for  the  normal  school  building  required  that 
it  be  construct>ed  of  our  native  brownstone,  three  stories  in  height,  which,  when 
finished,  will  make  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  irapoelng,  and  durable  structures,  an 
educational  edifice  that  will  be  exceedingly  creditable  to  the  Territory,  and  of  such 
commodious  proportions  as  to  meet  all  necessary  demands. 

The  provisions  made  by  the  acts  of  the  Thirtieth  legislative  aRsembly  for  the  erec- 
tion and  construction  of  the  said  normal  school  being  insufficient,  the  Thirty-first 
legislative  assembly  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  l>y  chapter  44  of  its  said  act 
approved  February  27, 1895,  provided,  among  other  things,  for  the  issue  of  $10,000 
ol  Territorial  educational  bonds,  to  i>e  used  in  the  completion  of  said  building. 
Work  was  proceeded  with  in  the  erection  of  said  building,  nnder  the  appropriation 
first  made,  to  the  completion  of  th^  second  story  thereof,  when  it  was  expected 
that,  from  the  proceeds  of  the  appropriation  of  $10,000  of  Territorial  bonds  made 
by  the  Thirty-first  legislative  assembly,  said  building  would  have  been  completed. 

The  said  $10,000  of  Territorial  educational  bonds  were  duly  issued  and  delivered 
to  the  board  of  regents  of  the  normal  school  of  Las  Vegas,  who  negotiated  for  the 
sale  of  said  bonds  at  par,  but  before  the  consummation  and  payment  of  the  pur- 
chase price  agreed  upon  for  said  bonds  a  question  was  raised  as  to  the  legality  of 
said  bonds,  because  the  same  were  in  excess  of  the  4  per  cent  limit  provided  by 
Congress  on  the  taxable  property  of  the  Territory,  and  the  intended  and  proposed 
purchasers  thereupon  declined  to  consummate  said  purchase  and  pay  over  the 
amount  agreed  upon  for  said  bonds. 

This  necessitated  the  discontinuance  of  all  work  upon  the  building,  and  it  now 
stands  in  an  unfinished  condition,  awaiting  the  proceeds  of  the  said  bonds,  which,  it 
was  hoped,  would  be  made  legal  and  the  question  of  their  legality  fully  settled  by 
the  last  Congress  of  the  United  States,  but  which  was  not  done,  for  reasons  that 
need  not  be  herein  mentioned,  and,  as  a  result,  the  board  of  regents  has  been  nnable 
to  proceed  with  the  completion  of  the  building,  awaiting  further  funds  from  the 
taxes  levied  for  said  institution.  This  is  very  unfortunate,  both  to  our  community 
and  the  Territory  at  large.  The  cause  of  public  education  and  of  public  schools  has 
taken  such  a  hold  upon  this  community  and  the  masses  of  the  people  of  this  Terri- 
tory, and  having  advanced  so  far  beyond  the  fondest  expectations  of  its  most  earnest 
and  hopeful  friends  and  promoters,  it  has  caused  a  great  demand  for  teachers  of 
advanced  ideas  and  large  experience  to  take  charge  of  the  schools  of  New  Mexico. 

It  was  hoped  that,  by  a  speedy  completion  of  the  normal  school  at  Las  Ve^as,  and 
by  a  proper  and  thorough  course  of  advanced  studies,  combined  with  the  science  of 
teaching,  we  would  be  able  to  furnish  from  our  own  citizens  and  the  graduates  of 
the  normal  school  a  sutficient  number  of  teachers  for  all  the  better  grades  of  schools 
in  New  Mexico.    But,  being  hampered  by  a  lack  of  sufficient  funds,  and  unable  to 
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open  the  doors  of  the  normal  school  for  the  admission  of  students  who  are  anxiously 
awaiting  au  opportunity  to  take  a  thorough  course  of  normal  training,  we  are  com- 
])elled  to  employ  teachers  from  other  parts  of  the  country  to  till  positions  in  our 
pnhlic  schools;  and  many  of  these  teachers  are  not  at  all  qualified  to  teach  even  the 
rudiments  of  the  Spanish  language  to  their  pupils. 

If  Congress  will,  in  its  wisdom  and  generosity,  pass  the  bill  now  before  it,  thus 
ratifying  the  slight  illegality  of  the  bonds  provided  by  the  Thirty-first  lef^islative 
assembly  of  this  Territory  for  the  completion  of  our  normal  school  building,  and 
thus  enable  the  board  of  regents  to  put  it  into  active  operation,  one  of  tlie  greatest 
benetita  and  blessings  will  be  conferred  upon  the  people  of  New  Mexico. 

In  conclusion.  I  desire  to  report  that,  by  reaisou  of  the  change  of  location  of  the 
normal  school  at  Las  Vegas,  tne  citizens  of  Las  Vegas  and  East  Las  Vegas  nobly 
and  liberally  responded  to  the  call  made  upon  them  by  donating,  at  a  cost  of  about 
$3,000,  and  conveyeil  to  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  a  tract  of  ground  upon  which 
the  institution  is  being  erected.  That,  apart  from  the  expenditure  just  mentioned, 
there  has  been  expended  in  the  construction  of  the  normal  school  building,  bring- 
ing it  to  ita  present  condition,  the  amount  of  nearly  $17,000,  received  from  the  tax 
levies  provided  for  the  oonstniction  of  said  building.  It  is  estimated  that  to  fuUy 
complete  it  and  put  it  in  a  condition  suitable  for  occupancy  as  a  normal  school 
will  require  a  further  expenditure  of  about  $12,000,  hut  when  it  shall  be  fully  com- 
pleted it  will  be  worth  to  the  people  of  New  Mexico  a  thousand  times  its  cost,  for  its 
completion  will  mark  a  new  era  in  educational  matters,  and  it  will  not  only  be  a 
thing  of  beauty  and  grandeur,  hut  it  will  also  be  a  constant  source  of  pride  and 
pleasure  to  the  intelligent  and  educated  citizens  of  this  Territory. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Edward  Henry, 
Pre9ident  Board  of  BegenU  of  the  La»  Vegas  Normal  School, 

Hon.  W.  T.  Thornton, 

Governor  of  the  Territorjf  of  New  Mexico, 

CLIMATIC. 

Kew  Mexico  boasts  of  being  <Hbe  laud  of  perpetual  sunsbine,"  and 
probably  possesses  tbe  best  climatic  conditions  to  be  found  anywhere 
in  tbe  United  States. 

In  my  last  annual  report  I  gave  a  very  full  and  complete  statement 
of  tbe  conditions  existing,  and  of  the  advantages  found  here  for  those 
suffering  with  pulmonary  trouble  and  diseases  of  that  character.  I 
shall  not  go  into  this  subject  further  at  this  time,  than  to  give  the 
statistics  as  obtained  from  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  director, 
who  is  also  an  appointee  of  the  Territory  with  authority  to  appoint  sub- 
directors  in  the  different  localities  throughout  the  Territory,  from  whom 
he  receives  monthly  statements  which  have  been  issued  each  month  in 
the  year,  giving  a  summary  of  the  month's  observation  and  other  facts 
of  climatic  interest.  These  reviews  have  been  thoroughly  distributed 
to  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  many  copies  have  gone  to  foreign 
countries,  and  been  received  by  prominent  officials  in  Europe,  where 
they  will  no  doubt  be  of  great  benefit  to  this  Territory. 

Bulletins  have  been  issued  during  the  growing  season  showing  the 
weather  for  the  preceding  week,  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  different 
localities,  and  the  condition  of  the  growing  crops,  a  synopsis  of  which 
was  telegraphed  each  week  to  the  Chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau  at 
Washington,  and  were  incorporated  in  the  National  Crop  Bulletin. 
The  work  done  by  this  department  has  been  of  great  value  to  the  Ter- 
ritory, not  only  advertising  it,  but  in  giving  much  information  which  is 
of  great  interest  to  the  agriculturists  and  all  those  who  desire  to  have 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  climatic  conditions  which  exist  here. 

This  is  the  only  Territory  that  has  provided  for  the  printing  of  a 
weather  and  crop  bulletin.  From  the  report  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Hersey  the 
following  data  are  obtained.  During  the  twelve  months  ended  June  30, 
1806,  there  were  46  cloudy  days,  84  partly  cloudy  days,  and  240  dear 
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days.     The   average  number  of  days  with  rainfall  to  the  amount  of 
one-hundredth  of  an  inch  or  more  for  the  same  period  was  46. 

THE  TERRITORIAL  PENITENTIARY. 

I  submit  herewith  the  report  of  Col.  B.  H,  Bergmann,  superintendent 
of  the  Territorial  penitentiary. 

With  reference  to  the  management  of  this  institution,  it  has  been 
such  as  to  commend  itself  to  the  i)eople  of  this  Territory  and  the 
country  at  large.  It  is  the  pHde  of  New  Mexico  that  no  institution  of 
the  class  in  the  country  is  better  managed  and  more  perfect  order  and 
system  maintained  in  the  control  and  careful  use  of  the  funds  neces- 
sary fpr  the  carrying  on  of  the  work  for  which  it  was  established.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Territory  has  not  been  in  the  position  to 
obtain  the  necessary  machinery  for  placing  the  convicts  at  work  and 
make  them  self  supporting.  This  deficiency,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  over- 
come by  the  incoming  legislature,  which  meets  in  1897. 

New  Mbxico  Penitentiary,  Office  of  Superintendent, 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex,,  August  15,  2896. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  the  foUo wing 
report  of  the  administration  of  the  New  Mexico  Penitentiary  for  the  year  oommeno- 
ing  July  1,  1895,  and  ending  Jnne  30, 1896: 

INMATES. 

On  Jnne  30,  1895,  there  were  in  prison 191 

We  receivea  during  the  year  from  various  counties  as  follows,  viz :  Bernalillo,  27 ; 
Chaves,  5 ;  Colfax,  2 ;  Donna  Ana,  5 ;  Eddy,  7 ;  Grant,  11 ;  Lincoln,  4 ;  Mora,  1 ; 
Rio  Arriba,  4:  Santa  Fe.  11;  San  Juan,  3;  San  Miguel,  13;  Sierrft,  1;  Socorro, 

9;  Union,  1;  Valencia,  3 107 

Recaptured 1 

Total  number  during  the  year 299 

Released  dnring  the  year: 

By  expiration  of  term  of  sentence 75 

By  death 1 

By  the  President's  pardon 1 

By  the  governor's  pardon 12 

By  escapes 3 

92 

Leaving  in  prison  on  June  30, 1896 207 

Being  an  increase  of  16  prisoners  over  the  number  confined  on  same  day  last  vear. 

Of  the  number  received  during  the  year,  91  were  white  males,  6  colored  males,  4 
Indian  males,  and  6  white  females. 

One  hundred  and  five  were  committed  on  first,  1  on  second,  and  1  on  third  sen- 
tence. 

DISCIPUNE. 

The  discipline  in  the  prison,  I  am  gratified  to  say,  could  not  be  better.  Very  little 
punishment  was  required  during  the  year,  and  that  was  only  administered  for  slight 
infractions  of  the  rules.  No  schemings  have  been  carried  on,  and  no  revolts  or  out- 
breaks have  taken  place,  and,  I  am  certain,  never  will. 

The  endeavors  of  all  officers  of  the  prison  have  been  aimed  at  the  task,  while 
strictly  enforcing  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  institution  and  while  making 
the  prisoner  gently  to  understand  that  crime  has  its  punishment,  of  making  Uie 
unfortunates  contented  and,  if  possible,  better  men  and  useful  members  of  society. 
The  results  have  been  most  satisfactory. 

MORAL  AND  REUGI0U8. 

Divine  service  has  been  conducted  regularly  every  Sunday  during  the  year  by  Rev. 
Paul  Gilbertson  and  Rev.  W.  Williams,  the  former  attending  to  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  latter  to  that  of  the  Protestant  portion  of  tJie 
convicts. 
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DnriDg  last  winter  a  Christian  Endeavor  Society  was  established  in  the  prison, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Young  People^s  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  First  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Santa  Fe.  The  meetings  of  the  society,  held  every  Sunday  after- 
noon, are  eagerly  attended  by  convicts  of  all  denominations,  and  I  am  gratitied  to 
say  that  its  good  induencesancl  the  beneficial  results  of  its  workings  are  to  be  observed 
in  the  prison  to  a  marked  degree. 

SANITARY. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  penitentiary  could  not  be  improved.  Very  little 
sickness  has  prevailed  and  only  one  death  occurred  during  the  year. 

EMPLOTMBNT. 

As  heretofore  mentioned  in  all  of  my  previous  reports,  the  constant  employment  of 
aU  convicts  in  the  prison  at  some  labor  has  never  been  lost  sight  of,  as  it  is  an  essen- 
tial requisite  for  sanitary,  disciplinary,  and  reformatory  results.  More  than  enough 
work  has  been  performea  by  the  convicts  during  the  year  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ter- 
ritory to  more  ttian  compensate  the  taxpayers  for  the  little  money  appropriated,  but 
not  received,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  New  Mexico  penitentiary. 

In  conclusion  I  be^  to  say  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  convicts  in  the  peniten- 
tiary during  the  period  herein  treated,  in  spite  of  the  embarrassed  condition  of  the 
Territorial  treasury,  has  been  but  39V\A>  cents  per  man  per  day,  an  increase  of  .72  cent 
over  the  cost  of  last  year. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  H.  Bergmann, 

Superintendent 
Hon.  W.  T.  Thornton, 

Governor  of  New  Mexico, 

INSANE  asylum:. 

The  insane  asylum  is  located  at  Las  Vegas,  N.  Hex.,  and  continues 
to  be  faithfully  and  economically  managed,  and  is  giving  relief  to  many 
of  the  af^icted  in  this  Territory. 

The  last  legislature  appropriated  $35,000  to  be  used  in  erecting  addi- 
tions to  this  building;  but  as  the  bonds  provided  for  were  issued  under 
an  act  requiring  the  approval  of  Congress,  which  has  not  yet  been 
given,  no  part  of  such  appropriation  has  been  expended.  This  institu- 
tion is  now  full,  and  many  of  the  afflicted  of  the  Territory  are  com- 
pelled, by  this  want  of  Congressional  action,  to  be  kept  in  county  jails 
where  it  is  impossible  to  give  them  attention  or  keep  them  comfortable. 
It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  Congressional  action  may  remove  this  unfor- 
tunate condition  during  the  coming  session  of  Congress.  Upon  the 
building  of  these  additions  the  asylum  will  be  able  to  take  care  of  all 
those  needing  attention.  Appropriations  made  by  the  Territory  are 
ample  for  this  purpose,  and  it  is  a  disgrace  that  any  of  these  unfortun- 
ates are  left  uncared  for. 

CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS. 

As  stated  in  my  last  report,  there  are  four  charitable  institutions  in 
the  Territory  of  l^ew  Mexico — one  at  Santa  Fe,  one  at  Las  Vegas,  and 
two  at  Silver  City — where  the  indigent  persons  of  the  Territory  are 
supported  at  the  expense  of  the  public.  The  report  from  each  of  these 
institutions  shows  them  to  be  under  good  control,  and  the  aid  granted 
by  the  Territory  is  sufficient  for  the  purposes  required. 

THE  PEOOS  VALLEY  OF  NEW  MEXICO. 

In  agricultural  development  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  has  made 
marked  progress  during  my  administration.  Particularly  has  this  been 
the  case  in  the  southeastern  portion.    While  there  are  hundreds  of 
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valleys  of  more  or  less  area,  the  great  drainage  valleys,  namely,  the  Rio 
Grande  and  the  Rio  Pecos,  are  of  paramount  importance.  The  Rio  Pecos, 
which  finds  its  source  in  the  lofty  mountain  ranges  between  Las  Vegas 
and  Santa  Fe,  flows  in  a  southerly  course,  affording  abundant  water 
for  irrigation  throughout  its  entire  length,  but  without  any  large  devel- 
opment until  it  reaches  the  county  of  Chaves,  which,  together  with  the 
county  of  Eddy,  constitute  the  southeast  corner  of  the  Territory. 

The  soil  of  the  Pecos  Valley  is  extremely  fertile  at  this  point,  con- 
taining all  the  essential  elements  for  vegetable  growth,  while  the  waters 
of  the  river  itself  carry  to  a  marked  degree  sufficient  mineral  solution 
to  supply  to  the  soil  all  auxiliary  strength  needed  to  stimulate  plant 
life,  producing  astonishing  results. 

IRRIGATION. 

Irrigation  has  been  practiced  in  the  counties  of  Ohaves  and  Eddy  to 
an  extent  that  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  portion  of  the  United 
States.  In  1891  Mr.  J.  J.  Hagerman,  of  Colorado  Springs,  associated 
with  other  capitalists,  invested  a  large  amount  of  money  in  an  irriga- 
tion system  more  perfect  in  its  details  than  any  yet  undertaken  on  our 
continent.  The  waters  of  the  Pecos  River  have  been  impounded  in 
artifical  lakes  of  great  magnitude,  having  a  capacity  of  5,000,000,000 
cubic  feet  of  water.  The  canal  systems  for  the  distribution  of  this 
water  aggregate  hundreds  of  miles  in  length. 

In  the  region  of  Roswell  exist  subterranean  reservoirs  which  are 
estimated  to  be  of  enormous  capacity,  because  of  the  tremendous  vol- 
ume of  water  flowing  from  the  artesian  wells  that  have  been  bored  to  a 
depth  of  about  300  feet.  This  auxiliary  supply  to  the  rivers  guarantees 
the  permanency  of  the  irrigation  system.  The  total  area  that  can  be 
irrigated,  lying  below  the  existing  canal  systems,  is  not  far  from  200,000 
acres.  The  settlement  of  this  country  by  agriculturists  is  of  recent  date, 
as  previous  to  the  development  of  the  irrigation  system  the  country 
was  only  fit  for  cattle  and  sheep  ranches. 

CROPS. 

The  adaptation  of  the  Pecos  Valley  to  agricultural  crops  has  been 
demonstrated  in  nearly  every  known  ])roduct,  and  more  particularly, 
perhaps,  in  that  of  alfalfa,  various  varieties  of  corn,  apples  and  other 
deciduous  fruits,  grapes  of  semitropical  variety,  and  all  kinds  of  roots 
and  vegetables,  and  especially  in  the  culture  of  the  sugar-beet  root. 
Experiments  have  demonstrated  that  the  beet  root  contains  more  sac- 
charine matter  when  grown  with  a  minimum  of  air  moisture  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  soil  moisture,  under  the  clear  skies  and  dry  sunshine  of  J^ew 
Mexico,  than  elsewhere  throughout  the  world  where  this  important  prod- 
uct has  been  cultivated.  The  results  show  an  average  of  18  per  cent 
sugar  in  the  beet.  The  result  of  this  experiment  has  been  the  erection 
of  a  sugar  factory,  completed  during  the  present  season,  with  a  capacity 
of  225  tons  of  beet  root  daily.  Upward  of  1,600  acres  have  been  planted 
for  the  first  campaign,  making  a  crop  that  in  its  present  condition  stands 
unrivaled.  This  is  the  second  illustration  in  the  world  of  growing  the 
beet  root  under  artificial  irrigation,  and  it  is  the  beginning  of  an  epoch 
in  the  irrigated  areas  of  arid  America  that  will  produce  results  aston- 
ishing in  their  influence  in  the  settlement  of  the  Southwest. 

RAILROADS. 

In  addition  to  the  excellent  irrigation  system  controlled  by  the 
Pecos  Irrigation  and  Improvement  Company,  railroad  transportation 
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has  also  been  provided  for  handling  the  products  raised  by  the  farmers 
in  the  building  of  a  standard-gauge  railway  from  Pecos  City,  Tex. 
(on  the  line  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Bailway),  to  Boswell,  locating 
the  line  so  that  it  traverses  the  center  of  the  iiTigable  belt ;  consequently 
no  desirable  part  of  the  valley  is  more  than  2  or  3  miles  distant 
from  the  railroad.  It  is  also  the  intention,  just  as  soon  as  favorable 
financial  conditions  will  permit,  to  extend  the  railway  from  Boswell  to 
a  connection  with  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway,  in  the 
Panhandle  of  Texas^  whereby  an  air-line  route  will  be  established 
between  the  Pecos  Valley  and  Kansas  City,  affording  a  quick  outlet 
for  the  enormous  herds  of  cattle  fed  on  the  ranges  of  the  Pecos  Valley 
and  its  vicinity.  The  same  connection  will  also  afford  an  excellent 
outlet  to  the  northeastern  x)ortion  of  this  Territory,  also  to  Denver, 
Colorado  Springs,  and  the  Northwest  generally. 

CHAVES  COUNTY. 

The  last  census  taken  in  the  county  of  Chaves  was  in  1890,  and 
showed  the  meager  population  of  753  people.  That  this  has  since  then 
been  multiplied  at  least  three  times  it  is  safe  to  presume.  The  assessed 
valuation  of  property  shown  upon  the  assessor's  books  of  the  county  is 
$1,737,143.  Of  this  upward  of  $1,000,000  is  upon  land  and  improve- 
ments, $530,600  upon  live  stock,  the  remainder  being  ui>on  merchan- 
disc  and  personal  property. 

One  thousand  acres  have  been  set  to  orchards  in  the  vicinity  of  Bos* 
well,  principally  to  apples. 

KDDY  COUNTY. 

The  last  census  shows  the  population  of  Eddy  County  to  be  3,000, 
the  assessed  valuation  of  property  $1,666,700,  and  the  cost  of  public 
buildings  $30,000. 

The  natural  effect  of  the  development  of  the  sugar-beet  industry  in 
the  Pecos  Valley  and  the  extension  of  the  railway  system  will  be  to 
multiply  the  population  and  induce  a  large  increase  in  the  investment 
of  capital;  nor  can  I  close  without  referring  to  the  attractiveness  of 
the  climate  of  this  portion  of  the  Territorv,  its  altitude  above  the  sea 
level  ranging  from  3,300  to  4,000  feet.  The  winters  are  mild  and  dry, 
and  the  general  conditions  compare  favorably  with  those  of  California 
and  other  winter  resorts. 

SPEOlAIi  nVFOBMATION. 

Special  information  with  reference  to  various  localities  where  marked 
changes  have  occurred  I  have  gathered  by  obtaining  reports  from 
prominent  citizens  in  the  localities,  and  submit  them  as  prepared.  In 
every  instance  I  have  selected  responsible  and  well-informed  persons 
familiar  with  the  conditions  which  exist  in  the  various  counties  and  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place. 

EDDY  COUNTY.. 
[Report  of  IT.  S.  Batekan.] 

Dkar  Sir  :  Yonr  favors  addressed  to  me  and  to  the  commisBloners  reoeiyed,  and  I 
Bend  you  herein  such  information  as  I  can  get. 

With  reference  to  eohooU, 

Eddy  Bcholastio  population,  320;  county  scholastic  population  outside  of  Eddr, 
500;  total,  820.  Total  teachers  employed  in  the  county,  17 ;  number  in  Eddy,  5,  malc- 
ing  12  outside  of  Eddy.    School  fund  runs  about  $  12  per  capita.    This  maintains  school 
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about  Beven  months  in  the  vear.  Six  good  school  buildings  oatside  of  the  town  of 
Eddy,  valued  at  about  $8,000.  Eddy  school  building  and  furniture  cost  $12,538.87. 
Average  salary  paid  teachers  per  month,  about  $50. 

Value  of  property  in  the  county  assessment  rolls  1895:  Cattle,  $341,517.50;  real 
estate,  $852,083.21 :  improvements,  $183,762.50:  personal  property,  $679,255.25;  total. 
$1,666,700.96. 

Indebtedness  of  county. 


know 
, ,  ^- J ,  ..  —  party  work- 
ing a  mine  for  silver,  but  as  yet  there  has  been  no  developments  to  amount  to  any- 
thing.    *     »    ♦ 

Yours,  truly, 

U.  S.  Bateman. 
Hon.  W.  T.  Thornton,  Santa  Fe,  N,  Mex, 


CHAVES  COUNTY. 
[Report  of  G-.  A.  Richabdson.] 

RosWBix,  N.  Mbx.,  July  SO,  1896. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  July  26, 1896,  asking  for  an  opinion  as 
to  the  affairs,  progress,  and  development  of  this  portion  of  the  Territory  of  New 
Mesico. 

The  taxable  property  in  the  county  of  Chaves  has  increased  about  $100,000.  The 
settlement  of  public  lands  has  not  been  so  large  in  the  last  year,  but  steadily  goes 
forward  as  irrigation  canals  and  reservoirs  extend  their  works  and  operations.  Stock 
raising  has  been  more  active  in  all  of  its  branches  in  the  year  1895-96  than  formerly. 
Many  private  enterprises  are  being  placed  on  foot  and  operated  for  raising  fine 
horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs.  The  range  stock  interest  still  holds  its  power  and 
strength,  and  this  year  has  done  as  well  as  any  in  the  past. 

The  public-school  system  in  the  county  grows  as  the  county  develops,  and  has 
reached  a  condition  in  1896  in  advance  of  any  former  year.  There  are  good,  commo- 
dious public-school  buildings  in  every  school  district  in  the  county,  equipped  witii 
all  modern^  appliances  for  instruction,  and  in  which  a  public  school  nas  been  taught 
for  from  six  to  nine  months  in  the  last  year,  presided  over  by  good  and  competent 
teachers. 

The  failure  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  sign  a  bill  which  passed  both 
branches  of  Congress,  approving  the  bond  issue  of  the  Thirty-first  legislative  assem- 
bly of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  which  provided  bonds  for  education  and  other 
Territorial  institutions,  has  greatly  interfered  with  the  educational  progress  of  this 
county  and  of  this  section  of  the  Territory,  because  it  has  hindered  and  delayed  the 
erection  and  opening  of  the  New  Mexico  Military  Institute  at  this  place.  This  is  a 
serious  loss  and  a  great  disappointment  to  our  section  of  the  Territory  and  the  peo- 
ple here  who  have  sons  ready  to  enter  the  institution. 

We  have  no  timber  in  this  country  except  that  which  is  artifically  grown  by  means 
of  irrigation,  and  quite  an  area  of  Chaves  County  has  been  planted  and  grown  to 
timber  in  this  way.  There  is  a  district  near  the  town  of  Koswell,  in  this  county, 
covering  possibly  an  area  of  from  10  to  15  miles  square,  which  is  grown  to  large 
timber  by  means  of  irrigation,  and  much  other  timber  is  grown  here,  and  several 
Tarieties,  not  included  within  that  district. 

We  have  no  mineral  in  this  county,  either  precious  or  industrial,  known  or  used 
bv  the  citizens  at  this  time.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  in  our  neighboring  county 
of  Lincoln,  about  70  miles  west  f^omRos well,  they  have  developed,  at  what  is  known 
as  the  Salado,  an  immense  body  of  coal,  and  from  investigations  and  openlug^s  that 
have  been  made  and  the  report  of  experts  and  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
work  of  development,  there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  this  body  of  coal.  Tnis  will  be 
of  very  great  value  to  the  southeastern  portion  of  New  Mexico,  furnishing  an  excellent 
supply  of  fuel  for  all  purposes.  This  oody  of  coal  is  on  the  line  of  the  proposed  El 
Paso  and  Northeastern  Railroad,  and  lies  between  El  Paso,  Tex.,  and  Roswell, 
K.  Mex. 

I  trust  this  limited  report  upon  the  conditions  that  exist  here  will  make  some  sug- 
gestion and  be  of  some  value  to  you  in  your  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Respectfully, 

G.  O.  Richardson. 

Hon.  W.  T.  Thornton. 

Oovemor  Territory  of  New  Mexico, 
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SOCORRO  COUNTY. 

To  Mr.  James  J.  Leeson,  the  president  of  the  bureau  of  immigration 
of  this  Territory,  I  am  Indebted  for  the  following  report  upon  the  mate- 
rial resources  of  the  county  of  Socorro.  Socorro  is  the  county  seat  of 
Socorro  County : 

It  is  claimed  by  many  that  this  connty  was  the  first  settlement  made  by  the 
Spaniards  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  but  whether  this  claim  is  true  or  not,  it 
is  Tery  certain  that  manv  of  the  settlements  along  the  rich  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande 
were  made  at  a  very  early  date.  From  the  home  mission  in  Vera  Cruz,  Old  Mexico, 
records  have  been  found  showing  that  Father  Guerra,  the  pioneer  missionarv,  located 
at  Socorro  at  as  early  a  date  as  the  year  1549  and  erected  the  San  Miguel  Church. 
This  was  for  many  years  a  prosperous  settlement  until,  overpowered  and  destroyed 
by  the  Indians,  they  were  forced  to  retreat  to  Old  Mexico.  About  the  year  1806  a 
second  colony,  consisting  of  some  seventy  families,  settled  in  Socorro,  since  which 
time  it  has  been  a  prosperous  settlement.  The  earlier  settlers  were  occupied  almost 
entirely  with  stock  raising  and  agriculture  along  the  river  and  the  vaUey,  but  some 
little  work  was  done,  as  will  hereafter  appear. 

Mining, — ^The  first  attempt  to  mine  for  precious  stones  in  Socorro  County,  as  far  as 
there  is  any  record,  began  about  the  year  1587,  by  one  Margarito  Guerra,  the  Spanish 
missionary  heretofore  referred  to  as  being  the  original  settler  of  the  county  of 
Socorro.  The  Ladrones,  Magdalena,  San  Andres,  and  other  mountain  ranges  were 
explored  and  still  show  the  old  Spanish  shafts.  These  mines  were  worked  period- 
ically until  1654,  when  the  Indians  rebelled  and  murdered  many  of  the  settlers,  the 
survivors  retreating  to  San  Nicolas,  in  Old  Mexico.  The  mines  were  not  worked 
again,  so  far  as  there  is  any  record,  until  1861.  From  that  time  until  1880  very  little 
was  done,  owing  to  the  want  of  railroad  facilities  and  the  great  difficulty  of  reduc- 
ii\g  the  ores,  owing  to  the  limited  conditions  then  existing.  Since  that  time  the 
development  of  the  mining  industry  has  been  steadily  advancing,  having  been  per- 
formed almost  entirely  by  miners  without  capital,  who  have  had  to  depend  solely 
npon  their  own  labor  for  success.  Mining  under  such  conditions  is  always  difficult, 
as  there  are  very  few  properties  that  wiu  pay  the  expenses  of  development  where 
capital  can  not  be  obtained  to  furnish  the  necessary  machinery.  From  the  year 
1880  to  1895  the  total  output  of  the  mines  in  Socorro  County,  as  appears  by  the 
record  of  the  smelters  of  Socorro,  and  the  estimates  of  ore  from  Socorro  to  other 
points  for  reduction,  was  as  follows: 


Gold ounces..'  10«,217 

Silver do 52,327,615 

lAmA pounds..!  425,807,118 

Copper do •  7,318,446 


Total 


$2,195,505.39 

41,862.092.00 

12, 774, 213. 54 

987,014.80 


57,819,426.78 


The  above  report  may  be  somewhat  misleading,  as  it  includes  not  only  the  ores 
mined  in  the  county  of  Socorro,  but  the  entire  product  of  the  Socorro  smelters,  which 
include  much  ore  from  other  places.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  statement  that  the 
mining,  smelting,  and  milling  of  ores  for  Socorro  County  has  been  a  prominent 
industry  and  productive  of  large  results.  The  chief  producing  camps  of  the  county 
are  found  in  Magdalena,  Kelly,  Mogollon,  Black  Range,  Water  Canyon,  San  Andres, 
Pueblo,  Limetar,  and  Socorro.  In  addition  to  the  precious  metals  of  this  county, 
the  coal  measures  are  ver^  enormous  both  east  and  west  of  the  city  of  Rio  Grande, 
and  with  some  few  exceptions  are  all  bituminous  and  of  good  quality.  The  tonnage 
produced  and  shipped  to  the  Mexican  Central  road  and  used  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fe  is  very  large,  but  no  correct  estimate  can  be  obtained. 

In  addition  to  the  land  opened  there  are  other  far  larger  fields  which  have  not  been 
operated,  owing  to  their  inaccessibility.  Traces  of  petroleum  have  been  found  in  sev- 
eral localities,  lowing  a  considerable  volume  of  oil ;  but  owing  to  the  want  of  capital 
no  explorations  have  been  made  to  discover  the  extent  or  value  of  what  is  known 
to  exist  in  this  direction.  There  are  several  large  deposits  of  alum  appearing  in  the 
form  of  alumnite,  situated  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  county :  also  large  deposits 
and  veins  of  iron,  zinc,  lime,  fire  claj^  of  the  very  best  quality  in  inexhaustible  quan- 
tities, near  the  Hot  Springs  a  deposit  of  ozocerite,  and  large  deposits  of  salt  in  the 
western  portion  of  the  county.    Building  stone  of  a  very  fine  quality  is  found  in 
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several  localities.  Sulphur  aboands  in  large  quantities,  ranging  from  30  per  cent  to  a 
state  of  almost  absolute  purity  in  the  extreme  southwestern  portion  of  the  county. 
Mining  generally  is  in  a  healthy  and  growing  condition,  and  with  the  restoration  of 
the  prices  of  silver  and  lead,  Socorro  County  will  become  the  banner  producing 
county  of  the  Territory  and  yield  very  large  profits  to  investors.  There  is  no  better 
field  for  investors  in  mining  properties  than  can  be  found  in  the  various  localities 
in  this  county,  and  with  the  influx  of  capital  tbe  counties  that  produce  would  in 
the  near  future  have  an  enormous  output  of  the  precious  minerals  and  also  in  the 
industrial  minerals.  There  are  now  in  Socorro  County  three  smelters,  having  a 
capacity  of  200  tons  per  day ;  four  stamp  mills,  five  concentrators,  and  two  concen- 
trators in  the  course  of  erection. 

Agriculture. — The  arable  agricultural  lands  of  Socorro  County  are  divided  into 
two  classes,  the  bottom  lands  along  the  Rio  Grande,  Hila,  Frisco,  Salada  andPuerco, 
and  teh  mesas  or  uplands.  The  bottom  lands  are  a  rich  alluvial  soil,  ver^  deep  and 
very  productive.  Here  the  yield  of  potatoes,  cabbage,  turnips,  beans,  onions,  chili, 
and  other  vegetables  is  truly  wonderful,  while  the  small  fruits,  such  as  the  currant, 
raspberry,  strawberry,  gooseberry,  and  others,  equal  in  quantity  and  surpassing  in 
flavor  the  best  California  production. 

The  mesas  or  uplands  are  composed  of  an  excellent  sandy  loam  that  does  not  bake, 
and  until  disturbed  by  the  busy  hand  of  the  husbandman  is  covered  by  a  gooo. 
growth  of  nutritious  grasses,  chiefly  among  them  the  red  and  black  gramma,  the  best 
and  most  nutritious  of  grasses.  The  mesas  extend  back  to  the  foothills,  and  are 
broken  here  and  there  by  small  streams  of  fine  cold  water,  which  cut  their  way  down 
from  the  mountains;  these  streams  carry  sufficient  water  for  irrigation  purposes  and 
for  watering  stock.  The  lauds  in  all  these  valleys  are  fast  becoming  valuable  for 
affricultural  purposes  and  are  bein^  rapidly  taken  up.  On  the  mesas  the  vield  of 
wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  and  alfalfa  is  remarkable,  wheat  giving  40  to  60  busnels  per 
acre ;  oats,  60  to  80,  rye,  40  to  50,  and  barley  50  to  65,  while  alfalfa  gives  four  crops 
each  year,  the  general  average  being  7  tons  per  acre;  the  prevailing  prices  of  proa- 
nee  in  this  country,  which  has  a  good  home  market  for  the  entire  production,  hiuB 
in  the  last  few  years  given  the  following  prices :  Wheat,  1^  to  2  cents  per  poand ; 
oats.  If  to  2  cents;  com,  2  to  2^;  alfalfa,  $10  per  ton  loose;  baled,  $13;  potatoes,  li 
cents  per  pound;  butter,  30  cents;  eggs,  25  cents  per  dozen;  chickens,  25  eente 
apiece. 

Game  and  fish. — Deer,  elk,  antelope,  bear,  and  turkeys  are  the  game  of  the  county, 
where  they  are  found  in  large  numbers,  antelopes  being  often  seen  in  herds  of  one 
or  two  hundred.  The  game  law  is  enforced  bv  the  Territory,  so  that  the  food  animala 
are  protected  from  wanton  destruction.  There  also  abounds  in  great  qnantities 
mountain  quail.  The  cottontail  and  the  jack  rabbit  are  found  everywhere,  while  in 
the  autumn,  w^inter,  and  spring  wild  geese,  ducks — both  teal  and  oanvasbaoks — 
abound  in  great  flocks  in  all  the  water  courses,  springs,  and  lagoons  of  this  county. 
In  fact,  Sooorro  County  is  a  veritable  sportsman's  paradise. 

Climatology, — Socorro  County  is  situated  in  the  central  part  of  the  Territory  of  New 
Mexico.  It  lias  a  most  delightful  climate,  tbe  skies  are  as  bright,  the  air  as  pure  and 
bracing,  the  days  as  cloudless,  the  starlight  as  brilliant  as  can  be  found  in  that  land 
over  which  poets  and  painters  have  rav^  and  some  people  have  gone  into  ecstaclee. 
The  winter  climate  is  esnecially  fine,  and  it  would  be  hardly  possible  to  suggest  an 
improvement.  It  is  rarely  that  one  experiences  such  exquisite  Christmas  weather  as 
!s  enjoyed  in  this  locality,  whether  you  are  in  the  great  vallev  of  the  Rio  Grande 
River,  which  runs  north  and  south  through  the  county  for  a  distance  of  138  miles 
(river  measurement),  or  in  the  mesas  or  mountain  valleys.  We  do  not  claim  for  it, 
as  has  been  tbe  established  custom  in  speaking  and  writing  of  the  climate  of  a  conn- 
try,  that  **  it  is  the  best  in  the  world,'' but  we  do  claim  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  anywhere  on  this  continent  a  climate  possessing  something  of  far  more  impor- 
tance— a  climate  that  is  not  top  warm  in  summer  or  too  cold  in  winter.  The  d^ys 
are  clear,  balmy,  and  bracing;  the  nights  throughout  the  year  are  cool  and  pleasant, 
making  a  pair  or  blankets  a  comfortable  auxiliary  to  a  good  night's  rest;  epidemic 
diseases  can  not  germinate  in  this  climate  and  are  unknown  here  in  the  form  of  an 
epidemic.  It  can  be  truthfully  said  that  a  healthier  or  more  uniform  climate  is  rarely 
found  outside  of  this  Territory ;  there  is  health  and  vigor  in  every  breeze,  and  strength 
and  happiness  found  under  its  glorious  skies.  Thousands  have  come  here  from  the 
East  suffering  from  pulmonary  troubles,  and  have  found  not  only  relief,  but  in  hun- 
dreds of  cases  a  permanent  cure  in  the  balmy  air  and  healing  qualities  of  this  favored 
clime,  and  as  a  result  of  the  climatic  conditions  of  this  Territory. 

Manufactures, — Socorro  County  has  already  constructed  the  following  plants: 
Three  smelters,  4  stamp  mills,  5  concentrators,  2  steam  flouring  mills,  6  water-power 
flour  mills,  1  brewery^  1  ice  factory,  1  soda  factory,  1  wagon  factory,  1  fire-clay  plant, 
3  sawmills,  and  1  filigree  jewelry  factory.  The  above  plants  are  manufactories, 
giving  employment,  when  running  at  full  capa^itv,  to  some  1,400  men,  and  indirectly 
to  over  4,o00  men,  such  as  teamsters,  miners,  blacksmiths,  etc.    In  this  county  could 
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b«  found  a  good  location  for  a  canning  factory,  fonndry,  planing  mill,  factory  for  Anit 
boxes  and  oaskets,  broom  factory,  saddle  and  harness  factory,  electric-light  plant, 
saddle  and  harness  shops,  and  other  classes  of  industries. 

Socieijf, — ^There  is  no  county  in  the  Territory  where  law  and  order  is  more  strictly 
maintained  than  in  the  county  of  Socorro.  In  the  city,  towns,  and  countnr  life  and 
property  are  as  secure  as  in  the  older  communities  that  boast  of  their  culture  and 
civilization.  In  the  city  of  Socorro  and  other  towns  of  the  county  will  be  found  a 
society  whose  culture,  intelligence,  and  refinement  will  compare  favorably  with  any 
community  in  the  Eastern  States,  surrounded  by  churches  under  the  care  of  an 
intelligent  ministry;  schools  presiued  over  by  refined  and  educated  teachers;  news- 
papers conducted  by  broad  and  liberal-minded  Journalists,  and  other  adjuncts  of 
modern  progress.  The  people  are  among  the  most  intelligent,  liberal,  and  pro- 
gressive to  be  found  in  the  United  States.  The  immigrant  who  decides  to  cast  his 
lot  here  will  find  the  foundations  of  a  broad  aud  enlightened  society  well  estab- 
lished ;  he  will  meet  a  generous,  progressive,  and  liberal-minded  people,  ready  to 
lend  a  helping  hand  to  the  newcomer;  he  will  find  order,  security,  law,  and  an 
enlightened  public  sentiment  ruling  the  country. 

Grazing  lands, — Socorro  County  is  probably  the  best  grazing  county  of  the  South- 
west, and  one  of  the  greatest  stock  counties  in  New  Mexico.  Its  rivers  and  lakes 
and  numerous  springs  afford,  an  abundance  of  water.  There  is  a  great  variety  of 
rich  grasses,  chiefiy  among  them,  as  stated  above,  the  gramma,  the  most  nutritions 
grass  known,  which  covers  the  mountains  and  mesas,  affordinp^  for  the  stock  an  all- 
year  range,  the  dry  winters  causing  the  grasses  to  retain  their  strength  and  nutri- 
ment. In-order  to  Judge  of  the  vast  herds  that  graze  on  its  lands,  the  shipment  fof 
the  fiscal  year  ending  August  1, 1896,  amounted  to  147,640  head,  the  principal  points 
of  shipment  being  Magdalena  and  Kngle.  It  is  estimated  by  conservative  stockmen 
that  the  value  of  the  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  mules,  burros,  and  swine  in  this  country 
amounts  to  over  $3,600,000. 

Timber  lands, — Fully  one- third  of  the  land  of  Socorro  County  is  covered  by  forests* 
The  yellow  pine,  white  and  red  cedar,  pi!\on,  oak  and  cottonwood  predominate.  The 
pine  grows  to  a  great  height,  and  furnishes  from  three  to  four  saw  logs,  many  of  which 
sqnare  30  inches.  The  cedar,  while  not  growing  very  high,  furnishes  good  saw  logs 
ttom  12  to  20  feet  long,  and  some  have  furnished  planks  40  inches  wide.  The  saw- 
mills of  this  county  during  the  year  1895.  shipped  over  4,000,000  feet  of  lumber, 
the  avcrageprice  per  thousand  at  the  mill  oeing  $12. 

Fruits, — The  same  causes  which  give  excellence  to  the  grains  and  vegetables  of 
Socorro  County  stamp  her  orchard  products  with  a  high  caste.  Fresh  fruits  are  now 
shipped  in  considerable  quantities,  and  wherever  sent  tiUke  the  first  place  and  com- 
mand the  readiest  sale.  In  general  terms  the  superior  characteristics  are  firmness, 
beauty,  and,  above  all,  fine  flavor.  In  the  past  ten  years  over  ^7,000  trees  have  been 
planted  in  this  county.  The  trees  all  look  healtiiy  and  have  made  vigorous  growth, 
begarding  the  grape,  it  needs  little  comment  from  anyone,  as  they  have  a  national 
reputation  of  being  the  finest  flavored  of  any  grape  on  the  continent  of  America,  the 
soil  and  climate  being  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  successful  growing  of  the  grape, 
and  is  remarkable  for  the  size  of  the  bunches,  compactness,  flavor,  size,  and  keeping 
qualities.  This  is  indeed  the  home  of  the  fruit  grower.  Ready  market  and  good 
prices  assure  a  fortune  for  all  who  venture  in  the  business. 

Cities  and  towns, — Socorro  is  the  chief  city  of  the  county  of  Socorro,  also  the  county 
seat;  it  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  Kiver  and  on  the  east  slope 
of  the  SocoiTo  Mountains;  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe 
Railroad,  at  the  Junction  of  the  Magdalena  Branch  Railroad,  at  a  height  of  4,600 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  beautifully  situated  and  admirably  located  for  irri- 
gation, the  land  gradually  sloping  from  the  mountain  to  the  river.  In  the  distance 
are  the  lofty  peaks  of  the  Magdalena,  Limetars,  Ladrones,  Manzaumer,  Oscurros, 
White  Mountain,  and  other  noted  peaks.  Their  summits  look  like  sentinels  guard- 
ing the  valley  against  the  approach  of  cyclones  and  tornadoes. 

tjocorro  as  a  town  site  was  laid  out  in  March,  1549.  In  1654  it  was  destroyed  bv 
the  Indians,  and  remained  bo  until  1806,  when  it  was  resettled,  and  the  old  church 
of  San  Miguel  was  repaired^  and  is  still  standing  to-day  a  monument  to  the  hardy 
pioneer  Spaniards,  the  missionaries  who  first  settled  the  town.  The  city  contains 
nandsome  mercantile  establishments  aud  many  fine  modem  residences.  Besides  the 
Catholic  church  it  contains  other  neat  and  commodious  churches,  the  Presbyterian, 
Methodist  Episcopal  South,  Episcopal,  and  two  Spanish  churches. 

Besides  the  city  of  Socorro,  there  is  in  the  county  the  towns  of  San  Marcial,  Kelly, 
Magdalena,  and  eight  or  ten  other  small  towns  and  villages. 
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SIKRUA  COUNTY. 
[Report  of  D.  S.  Miller.] 

Lake  Valley,  N.  Mbx.,  August  10,  2896, 

Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  circalar  letter  of  July  26  (which  I  received  yesterday 
on  my  return  to  Lake  Valley  from  a  trip  of  two  weeks  in  the  middle  western  part  of 
the  county),  I  can  give  you  no  material  facts  except  as  follows: 

The  timber  of  the  county  is  just  the  same  as  it  has  been  for  several  years,  there 
being  no  depletion  of  it  to  amount  to  anything  for  mining  and  building  purposes. 
Coal  we  have  none  of  any  market  value.  Mining  you  know  has  been  at  a  standstill, 
except  at  Uillsboro^  where  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  extraction  of  the  gold 
quartz  ores,  but  an  increase  of  3.5  per  cent  of  the  production  of  placer  gold  according 
to  our  books,  and  we  handle  the  placer  gold  of  the  district,  even  for  the  bank  at 
Hillsboro,  as  they  sell  us  the  gold  tney  take  in  from  the  placers. 

Stock  raising  has  been  very  satisfactory  except  as  to  sneep.  Values  in  wool  have 
declined  enormously  and  two-thirds  of  the  sheep  are  under  mortgage.  Angora  goats 
have  increased  50  per  cent  and  the  value  of  the  wool  has  increased  50  per  cent  in 
the  past  year. 

The  cattlemen  are  now  on  a  basis  of  prosperity,  most  of  the  large  holders  having 
withdrawn,  and  we  have  feed  enough  for  two  years  to  come  on  the  ranges  now,  and 
conservative  cattlemen  tell  me  that  there  will  be  85  per  cent  of  a  calf  crop  saved 
this  year  in  this  county. 

Our  schools  are  in  good  coudition.  The  small  amounts  of  school  money  collected 
have  been  met  by  the  teachers  by  a  reduction  of  salaries,  and  having  been  a  school 
director  of  this  precinct  for  five  years,  I  can  not  say  but  what  we  are  advancing  the 
young  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Silver  mining  is  almost  at  a  standstill.  Very  little  ore  is  coming  out  in  any  dis- 
trict except  Hermosa,  and  that  I  understand  is  at  least  75  per  cent  below  its  normal 
production.  Here  the  silver  mining  company  are  leasing  the  old  dumps  to  dig  and 
are  not  making  expenses. 

An  old  district  that  I  have  lately  visited  will  become  a  producer  of  both  gold 
and  silver  this  fall  and  winter,  and  though  I  had  never  visited  it  before  I  am  now 
satisfied  of  Its  permanency.  It  is  a  tellurium  ore,  very  ric]^  in  gold  and  silver,  and 
never  has  been  properly  prospected.  A  Colorado  miner  is  now  prospecting  it,  and 
in  25  feet  of  development  work  in  thirty  days  has  realized  very  near  $1,000.  Some 
of  the  ore  is  worth  $1  30  per  pound  from  actual  assays  of  100-pound  lots. 

This  is  all  the  information  I  can  give  yon. 

D.  S.  Miller. 

Hon.W.  T.  Thorkton, 

Governor  of  New  Mexico. 


BAN  JUAN  COUNTY. 

[Report  of  William  Lock.] 

Farmington,  N.  Msx.,  August  7, 1896, 

Estimates  for  San  Juan  County, — ^Total  population  (not  including  Indians),  3,500; 
value  of  personal  property,  assessment  roll  1886,  $139,325 ;  real  estate,  $203,004 ;  total, 
$342,329. 

Amount  of  land  under  cultivation,  13,838  acres;  amount  of  land  under  ditch,  47,530 
ftcres;  amount  of  land  under  ditch  and  not  cultivated,  33,692  acres. 

There  are,  in  addition  to  this,  large  tracts  of  land  susceptible  of  irrigation  and  culti- 
vation that  are  yet  without  ditches,  some  of  which  are  in  contemplation.  Amount  of 
land  in  alfalfa,  5,595  acres,  average  5  tms  per  acre,  equal  to  29,975  tons  in  1895. 
About  1,800  acres  in  orchard,  which  produced  in  1895  8,000,000  pounds  of  apples  and 
2,000,000  pounds  of  other  fruits.  The  balance  in  cultivation  is  in  diversified  rarming, 
of  which  I  am  unable  to  get  data. 

Stock  raising  has  about  ceased  on  the  ranges,  and  the  people  have  turned  their 
attention  to  getting  breeds  with  fewer  numbers,  and  confining  them  to  the  ranches 
and  pastures,  where  they  can  furnish  them  better  protection. 

The  growing  of  corn  and  feeding  hogs — which  are  grazed  on  alfalfa  a  greater  part 
of  the  year — are  attracting  the  attention  of  many  farmers. 

This  county  has  a  large  undeveloped  resource  in  the  way  of  placer  mines,  which 
show  fine  prospects  from  quite  extensive  areas,  included  in  which  is  the  Foster 
Mesa,  near  Farmington,  the  La  Plata  bar,  a  little  farther  down  the  San  Juan  River. 
There  are  also  large  fields  of  undeveloped  coal  deposits. 
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The  Navajo  IndianB,  who  have  a  large  reservation  in  the  western  part  of  the  oonnt  j, 
are  in  rather  a  deplorable  condition,  especially  those  along  the  San  J  nan  River. 
Their  disposition  seems  to  he  as  near  self-snstaining  as  possible,  bnt,  with  their  lack 
of  exx>erience  in  taking  ont  ditches  from  large  streams  like  the  San  Jnan  River,  they 
are  not  making  the  progress  in  farming  they  would  if  the  Government  would  encour- 
age them  by  using  some  of  the  appropriations  that  have  been  made  for  ditches  for 
them,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  be  used  up  in  lining  the  pockets  of  Government 
aharks  sent  out  here  under  the  pretext  of  helping  the  Indian.  So  far  there  has  been 
nothing  done  on  the  San  Juan  River  toward  assisting  these  Indians  save  to  make  a 
camp  and  keep  a  few  men  and  horses  employed,  to  eat  up  as  much  of  the  appropriation 
aspossible. 

From  my  personal  knowledge  of  these  Indians  I  know  that  they  would  grow  an 
abundance  of  grain  and  produce  if  they  were  looked  after  as  they  deserve,  and  I 
can  not  help  but  suggest  that  you  .call  the  attention  of  the  Department  especially  to 
this  matter.  The  traders  have  already  bartered  many  of  the  families  out  of  all  of 
their  sheep  and  goats,  from  which  they  did  have  some  part  of  a  living,  and  now  nearly 
all  of  the  appropriations  for  ditches  have  been  used  up  in  a  very  wasteful  way,  so  that 
these  people  are  aotoally  suffering  for  food. 

Respectfully,  Wm.  Lockb. 


GRANT  COUNTY. 
[Report  of  B.  C.  Hobart.] 

Valuations, 

Value  of  lands $313,955 

Value  of  improvements  (other  than  railroads) 717, 505 

Value  of  railroad  property 1,176,730 

Value  of  telegraph  and  telephone  lines.... 3,930 

Total  valne  of  land  and  improvements 2, 212, 120 

Value  of  cattle  (93,185  head,  at  $7) 651,810 

Valne  of  horses  (3,000  head,  at  $25) 75,000 

Valaeof  sheep  (15,000  head,  at  $1.50) 22,500 

Valne  of  goats 8,750 

Valne  of  swine 4,115 

Valne  of  burros 2,325 

Value  of  all  other  personal  property 366, 050 

Total  valuation 3,332,670 

Legal  exemption  amounts  to  $85,200.    Bonded  indebtedness,  $218,300. 

The  mining  interest  of  Grant  County  constitutes  no  inconsiderable  item,  possessing 
as  it  does  extensive  bodies  of  ^Id,  silver,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  and  iron  ores,  all  <n 
which  have  been  worked  extensively  and  with  pront. 

Finos  Altos  produces  gold  almost  exclusively,  although  other  minerals  are  found 
there  in  paying  quantities.  There  are  no  means  of  definitely  ascertaining  the  exact 
production  of  the  camp,  but  as  it  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  the  output  has  been  enormous.  The  largest  single  shipment  of  gold 
bnllion  from  quartz  mining  ever  made  from  the  camp  was  made  in  June  last,  and  it 
weighed  1,314  troy  ounces  or  109.5  pounds.  It  was  rrom  the  mill  and  mines  of  Bell 
&  Stephens.  There  are  a  number  of  valuable  properties  in  the  camp  which  are 
regular  shippers  of  gold  bullion  and  concentrates.  As  the  mine  owners  are  reticent 
and  the  express  companies  will  |^ve  no  information  the  actual  output  of  the  camp 
can  not  be  ascertained.  The  Mina  Grande,  Ohio,  Pacific  No.  2,  Tip  Top,  and  other 
mines  of  BeU  &  Stephens;  the  Mountain  Key,  the  Golden  Giant,  the  western,  the 
Pacific  No.  1,  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Deep  Down  are  all  well-known  producers,  wliich 
have  been  extensively  worked  and  developed  to  considerable  depth,  with  constant 
improvement  as  depth  is  attained. 

Georgetown^  once  a  famous  producer  of  silver,  is  rather  quiet  at  present,  only  a 
few  leasers  being  at  work. 

Alhambra  or  Black  Hawk,  like  Georgetown,  is  quiet  as  it  also  is  a  silver  camp.  It 
has  produced  marvelously  rich  ores  in  large  quantities,  so  rich  in  fact  that  only  the 
''eagle''  was  reauired  to  make  it  pass  as  current  coin. 

Gold  Hill,  in  tne  western  part  of  the  county,  has  been  a  producer  since  its  discovery 
in  1884.  The  veins  are  of  fairly  average  width  and  yield  on  an  average  about  $30 
per  ton  in  gold.  The  ores  are  worked  Tn  stamp  mills,  of  which  there  are  two  in  the 
camp. 
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At  Pyramid  but  little  has  been  done  for  the  past  year,  only  the  Viola  and  R.  E. 
Lee  mines  having  been  worked  spaemodioally,  as  the  low  prioe  of  ailver  would  not 
justify  extensive  operations. 

The  mines  at  Volcano,  which  district  is  on  the  western  line  of  the  county  and 
includes  Stiens  Pass,  are  now  beine  worked  by  F.  K.  Wyman,  of  the  Doming  C^ 
Company.    They  are  verv  rich  in  silver^  bat  contain  no  gold  whatever. 

At  Granite  Gap,  20  miles  south  of  the  railroad  pass  in  the  Stiens  Peak  range,  the 
Holming  brotheis  have  been  successfully  working  a  carbonate  mine  for  the  past  year^ 
shipping  the  ore  to  £1  Paso,  where  they  find  a  ready  market  for  it. 

Tres  Hermanas,  in  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  county,  has  little  to  show  for  the 
past  year,  although  a  few  of  the  mines  have  been  worked  at  intervals.  Rector's 
oamp,  or  more  properly  Apache  district,  contains  some  valuable  mines,  upon  which 
comparatively  httle  has  been  done  In  the  past  year.    Both  are  noted  silver  districts*^ 

Hachita,  in  the  Hatchet  Mountains,  is  a  steady  producer  of  silver  lead  carbonate 
ores,  and  has  been  since  1877^  when  mineral  was  first  found  there.  The  mines  are 
among  the  best  of  their  class  in  the  Territory.  Within  the  past  two  years  turquoise 
of  a  superior  quality  has  been  found,  snd  a  New  York  company  is  operating  quite 
extensively,  stones  of  the  value  of  $200,000  having  been  shipped  from  their  mines  in 
th.e  past  year. 

Carlisle,  or  Steeple  Rock,  has  shown  more  activity  during  the  past  year  than  any 
other  camp  in  the  county^  and  a  ntimber  ortmporant  sales  have  been  effected.  A 
French  and  English  syndicate  have  purchased  nearly  all  the  best  claims  in  the  disr 
trict,  and  they  will  probably  purchase  others  before  the  close  of  the  year,  and 
with  the  extensive  development  which  they  will  undertake.  Steeple  Rook  will  become 
the  leading  mining  camp  of  the  Territory  in  the  coming  year.  The  mines  are  rich 
in  gold,  although  the  ore  carries  some  silver. 

White  Si^al  Camp,  in  the  Little  Burro  Mountains,  contains  some  good  mines, 
nearly  all  ot  which  are  owned  by  men  of  limited  means.  A  mill  is  now  beinff  ereotea 
on  the  Elnora  mine,  which  when  completed  will  work  custom  ores,  afibraing  the 
means  of  developing  the  valuable  properties  of  the  oamp.  The  ores  carry  both  gold 
and  silver — gold  predominating  in  value. 

Cooks,  in  the  mountain  range  of  the  same  name,  has  for  many  years  been  a  steady 
producer  of  lead- carbonate  ores,  and  several  fortunes  have  been  made  by  lucky 
owners  and  lessees.  One  of  the  iar((est  bodies  of  ore  ever  found  in  the  district  wa4 
o|)ened  up  in  the  past  year,  and  thousands  of  tons  have  been  shipped  frotn  it.  There 
are  no  reduction  works  in  the  camp,  all  the  ores  being  shipped,  mostlv  to  £1  Paso, 
for  treatment.  This  camp  is  noted  lor  the  immensity  of  ore  bodies,  and  the  frequency 
with  which  they  are  encountered  in  iutelligent  exploiting.  The  ores  carry  only  a 
small  value  in  silver,  but  are  eagerly  eonght  for  because  of  their  value  as  fluxing 
ores  in  smelting. 

Carpenter  district^  in  the  extreme  eastern  portion  of  the  county,  lies  on  the  westeni 
8lo]>e  of  the  Mimbres,  or  Black  Range  Mountains,  near  their  summit.  The  ores  of 
this  camp  are  zinc  and  galena,  and  are  in  large  quantity  and  of  good  value,  but  they 
have  not  been  worked  very  extensively  for  several  years  past.  A  wagon  road  has 
been  partly  completed  on  the  east  side  of  the  range,  in  Sierra  County,  furnishing 
an  outlet  to  the  railroad  at  Lake  Valley.  When  the  great  value  of  the  property  la 
this  district  shall  become  apparent  through  development  thousands  of  men  will  be 
enoployed  within  its  bounds. 

Central,  on  the  south  boundary  of  the  Fort  Bayard  Military  Reservation,  9  miles 
6ast  of  Silver  City,  is  a  lively  camp,  and  has  furnished  employment  to  a  lai^e  num- 
ber of  miners  in  the  past  year,  the  Texas-Grand  Central  j^roup  having  been  most 
extensively  worked,  and  it  has  produced  a  large  quantity  of  hi^h-grade  ore — mainly 
silver,  but  carrying  some  gold.  All  the  ores  of  tnis  camp  contain  gold,  some  of  them 
being  phenomenally  rich  in  that  metal.  The  **  Lost  mine,''  which  shows  evidence  of 
having  been  worked  by  the  Spanish  Conquistadores,  is  now  in  bonanza,  and  the  leasers 
working  it  are  realizing  handsomely  upon  their  labors. 

At  Hanover  the  Mineral  Point  Zinc  Company  owns  a  group  of  valuable  zinc  mines, 
but  they  have  not  been  worked  to  any  extent  in  the  year.  The  iron  mines  of  this 
district  were  worked  extensively  during  several  months  of  the  year  and  many  thou- 
sands of  tons  shipped,  but  they  are  now  idle,  because  of  washouts  on  the  Silver  City 
lind  Northern  Railroad  having  destroyed  their  means  of  shipping. 

The  copper  mines  at  Paschal,  in  the  Burro  Mountains,  altnough  not  extensive,  are 
jtemunerative  and  are  now  being  worked  to  a  limited  extent. 

The  turquoise  mines  at  Azure,  in  the  Burro  Mountains,  are  now  and  have  been 
paying  handsomely  for  several  years. 

At  Bald  Mountain,  12  miles  west  of  Silver  City,  silver  mining  is  a  paying  proposi- 
tion under  existing  conditions.  The  ores  are  disposed  of  at  the  Silver  City  Seduction 
Works. 

The  carbonate  mines  at  Victoria  camp,  19  miles  west  of  Doming,  have  come  to  the 
f^ont  in  the  past  year.    The  properties  belong  to  Hearst  and  otherS|  of  San  Francisco, 
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and  are  being  worker!  nnder  lease.  The  parties  who  seeared  the  lease  through  the 
disooyery  of  a  large  body  of  high-grade  ore  are  now  in  a  fair  way  of  making  a  for* 
tnne.  Carload  lots  have  been  shipped  to  the  smelter,  and  have  frequently  retomed 
as  high  as  $6,000  per  oar  over  and  abore  all  oharges. 

The  Silver  Cell  and  Climax  mines,  known  as  the  "  Dimmiok  mine,"  situated  3 
miles  southeast  of  Pinos  Altos,  is  probably  one  of  the  richest  silver  mines  in  the 
known  world.  The  average  of  the  best  or  first-class  ore  is  95  per  cent  silver— so 
nearly  pure  as  to  pass  current  as  bullion.  The  seoond-olass  ore  sells  at  the  smelter 
for  from  $2,000  to  $6,000  per  ton. 

Camp  Fleming,  8  miles  west  of  Silrer  City,  created  considerable  excitement  during 
the  eanv  eiffhties  beoanse  of  the  discovery  of  large  bodies  of  exceedingly  rich  silver 
pre.  Alter  being  worked  for  a  few  years  the  camp  became  quiet  and  was  eventually 
abandoned'  altogether.  Within  the  past  six  months  the  camp  has  taken  on  a  new 
lease  of  life  and  some  of  the  old  properties  are  now  being  worked  successfully. 

Lone  Mountain,  8  miles  east  of  Silver  City,  possesses  a  number  of  good  mines, 
mostly  silver,  but  for  several  years  past  they  hare  not  been  worked  extensively. 
During  the  past  vear  they  have  been  worked  in  a  desultory  Way,  and  the  ores  haYe 
been  treated  at  the  Ivanhoe  smelter,  near  by. 

The  mines  at  Copper  Flat,  near  Hanover,  are,  as  the  name  indicates,  cuperiferous. 
They  are  owned  by  the  Old  Dominion  Copper  Company,  of  Globe,  Ariz.,  which  has 
made  extensive  derelopment  on  the  property  in  the  past  year,  and  there  is  every 
indication  that  it  has  an  extensive  and  very  valuable  copper  property.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  company  to  erect  reduction  works  on  the  grounds. 

At  Ivanhoe  is  a  small  smelting  plant,  which  has  been  in  operation  for  more  than  a 
year,  yielding  fair  dividends  to  its  owners. 

The  Silver  City  Reduction  Works,  a  reeentlv  incorj^orated  company,  is  now  one  of 
the  leading  industries  of  Grant  County,  and  during  its  brief  existence  has  made  an 
enviable  record.  The  works  were  started  June  30, 1896,  and  have  been  in  Buccessfol 
operation  since.  The  officers  of  the  company  are:  James  Mifflin,  of  Philadelphia, 
president:  Thomas  F.  Conway,  a  leading  lawyer  of  Silver  City,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer; and  S.  E.  Bretherton,  a  practical  smelterman  of  long  experience,  superin- 
tendent in  charge  of  the  works.  The  average  shipments  are  a  carload  per  week  of 
high-grade  copper  matte.  The  smelter  treats  all  kinds  of  ores  and  concentratesi 
drawn  mainly  from  camps  in  the  county,  but  camps  in  southeastern  Arizona  con- 
tribute materially  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise.  This  smelter  is  a  fixture,  and  so 
great  has  been  its  success  that  the  company  has  now  under  way  extensive  improve- 
ments. A  new  45-ton  smelter  will  be  added  in  the  near  future,  thus  doubling  the 
capacity  of  the  works. 

There  are  other  mining  camps  in  Grant  County,  but  lack  of  space  precludes  item* 
ised  description  of  all. 

Grant  County  is,  par  excellence,  the  leading  mining  county  of  the  Territory,  and 
eon  tains  a  greater  variety  of  minerals,  probably,  than  any  other  section  of  like  size 
In  the  universe. 

With  the  remonetization  of  silver  Grant  County  will  again  be  the  center  of  enter- 
prise and  activity,  and  within  a  year  after  the  opening  of  the  mints  to  the  coinage 
of  silver  fifty  thousand  men  will  be  profitably  employed  within  her  bounds. 

The  agricultural  sections  of  Grant  County  are  principally  included  in  the  Mimbres 
|uid  Gila  valleys,  although  numerous  mountain  valleys  and  cienegas  are  cultiv«ted» 
Indian  com  grows  to  a  height  of  12  or  14  feet  and  yields  enormously.  Alfalfa  is 
extensively  cultivated,  grows  luxuriantly,  and  is  a  never-failing  source  of  revenue 
to  Uie  producer. 

Small  grains  are  not  cultivated  extensively  and  there  is  not  a  flour-milling  plant  in 
Operation  in  the  county.  All  manner  of  garden  "  truck''  is  grown  in  abun&nce  and 
a  profusion  of  choice  melons  are  raised. 

The  Mimbres  fruit  belt  is  justly  noted  for  its  production,  as  are  the  valleys  near 
Lone  Mountain  and  Pinos  Altos  for  their  fruit;  but  the  fruit  crop  this  year  has  been 
almost  a  total  failure,  owing  to  the  late  frost  of  last  spring.  There  wiU  be  less  than 
a  quarter  crop,  and  the  loss  to  the  fruit  growers  of  tnis  county  will  aggregate  not 
less  than  $25,000.  The  fruits  grown  in  Grant  County  are  of  a  superior  quality  and 
command  the  highest  price  when  shipped  to  market. 

Too  much  can  not  be  said  in  praise  of  the  climatic  advantages  of  Grant  County. 
The  delightfully  pure  air  of  Silver  City,  in  its  shaded  bowers,  among  people  of  the 
highest  culture,  possessing  unequaled  enterprise  and  thrift,  where  there  is  freedom 
from  all  forms  of  malaria,  the  most  equable  temperature  and  perpetual  sunshine, 
invites  the  health  seeker  to  an  ideal  paradise  to  einoy  life  while  regaining  health. 

That  section  of  southwestern  Socorro  County  which  includes  the  southern  slope 
of  the  Mogollon  Mountains  is  tributary  to  Silver  City  and  should  be  treated  of  in 
connection  with  Grant  County.  A  number  of  the  merchants  of  Silver  City  have 
teanoh  stores  in  Mogollon  and  Graham.  A  telephone  line  connects  those  places 
-with  Silver  City  and  a  daily  mail  is  earried  between  the  railroad  at  the  latter  plaod 
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and  the  camps  of  tlie  MogoUon.  A  number  of  quartz  mills  in  those  camps  contrib- 
ute to  the  steady  flow  of  bullion  through  Silver  City.  The  largest  stanip  mill  in 
the  Territory  is  located  at  Graham,  on  the  property  of  the  Helen  Mining  Company, 
a  Denver  (Colo.)  corporation.  One-third  of  the  valae  of  the  bullion  shipped  from 
the  Mogollon  is  gold,  the  remainder  being  silver. 

The  mountain  sections  of  Grant  County  are  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  tim- 
ber, pine,  spruce,  juniper,  and  pinion  predominating.  Oak  grows  plentifully,  but  it 
IS  only  valuable  for  fuel.  Several  large  saw  mills  are  located  in  the  county  and 
lumber  of  fairly  good  grade  is  made,  which  iinds  a  ready  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

Grant  County  has  for  years  been  noted  for  its  stocK  interests  and  shipments  of 
cattle  have  amounted  to  over  25,000  head  from  the  various  shipping  stations  during 
the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year.  A  large  number  of  sheep  have  been  driven 
out  of  the  county,  mostly  to  Lincoln  County,  and  in  consequence  the  wool  clip  of 
the  county  is  considerably  lighter  than  last  year. 

The  most  serious  drawback  to  Grant  County  and  southern  New  Mexico  is  the 
scarcity  of  water  during  the  dry  season.  The  mining,  stock,  and  farming  interests 
all  suffer  because  of  lack  of  water  at  the  season  of  the  year  when  most  needed. 
When  a  system  of  supplying  water,  from  storage  reservoirs  or  otherwise,  is  devised, 
this  section  will  beoome  a  veritable  Garden  of  Eden — the  home  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  happy,  contented  people. 

D.  0.  HOBART. 


UNION  COUNTY. 

[Report  of  J.  8.  Hollaxtd.] 

Clayton,  N.  Max.,  Auguii  if,  1896, 

Dbar  Governor  :  Tour  favor  of  the  26th  instant  to  hand  some  days  ago  and  noted. 
I  have  been  very  busy  in  the  land  office  or  would  have  answered  sooner.  Our  county 
is  developing  slowlv,  but  in  a  substantial  way;  better  bouses  are  bein^  built  and 
more  claims  fenced  in  than  in  former  years.  Onr  population  is  increasing,  settlers 
coming  from  Oklahoma,  Missouri,  and  Texas.  I  suppose  we  have  an  increase  of  20  • 
per  cent  on  the  last  census  (1890).  Our  taxable  property  has  increased;  we  have 
nearly  $3,000,000  in  all  kinds  of  property. 

We  ship  about  3,000,000  pounds  of  wool  each  vear.  Our  people  are  turning  their 
attention  to  agriculture,  and  are  raising  vegetables  enough  for  home  consumption. 
Quite  a  number  have  built  reservoirs  and  planted  alfalfa,  and  in  the  future  will 
fatten  their  sheep  and  cattle  at  home.  The  cattle  companies  who  formerly  held  con- 
trol of  our  grazing  lands  have  given  way  to  actual  settlers,  and  there  are  but  few 
large  cattle  companies  in  our  county,  but  in  their  place  we  have  settlers  with  small 
heras,  who  are  breeding  up  their  herds  and  will  soon  have  a  better  class  of  cattle. 
This  section  is  a  paradise  lor  sheep,  and  I  suppose  we  have  more  sheep  in  this  county 
than  in  any  other  section  in  the  Territory,  and  more  of  them  are  improved  MerinoS| 
while  some  sheep  men  have  imported  Shropshires,  and  they  seem  to  do  well.  Onr 
people  are  beginning  to  learn  that  protection  on  wool  does  not  protect,  and  that  sup- 
ply and  demand  control  the  prices.  We  have  some  good  prospects  for  coal  near  Clay- 
ton, but  so  far  they  have  not  been  developed. 

At  Folsom,  in  the  northwestern  portion  of  the  county,  gold  is  being  found,  and 
quite  a  number  of  claims  are  being  developed,  but  so  far  they  have  not  found  paying 
ore,  but  will  in  all  probability  do  so.  Our  schools  are  in  very  ^ood  condition.  Fol- 
som and  Clayton  both  have  nine  months  of  school  each  year,  with  good  teachers  and 
buildings. 

Clayton  has  a  new  schoolbonse  which  cost  $10,000,  and  we  expect  to  get  an  appro- 
priation from  the  next  session  of  the  legislative  assembly.  Our  labor  supply  is  eqnal 
to  the  demand.  We  have  three  public  buildings  in  the  county — Clayton  scboolhouse. 
$10,000,  and  the  Union  County  court-house  and  jail,  $19,000.  They  are  large  ana 
commodious,  and  are  well  kept  and  in  good  condition.  We  have  no  Indians.  The 
production  of  lumber  is  small. 

Trusting  that  what  I  have  written  may  be  of  some  benefit, 

I  am,  yours,  truly,  J.  S.  Holland. 

Hon.  W.  T.  Thornton, 

Santa  Fe,  N,  Mex. 

It  has  been  my  intention  to  add  to  this  report  a  complete  statement 
of  the  financial  condition  of  the  various  counties  of  the  Territory,  show- 
ing the  amount  of  indebtedness — ^bonded  and  floating— of  each  county, 
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the  valae  of  the  pablio  property,  and  the  amoant  of  delinquent  taxes 
due  to  the  several  counties. 

I  have  been  unable,  however,  to  obtain  such  a  report,  owing  to  the 
failure  of  many  of  the  officials  to  furnish  it,  which  will  compel  me  to 
omit  this  important  information. 

Many  of  the  counties  are  largely  indebted,  but  with  one  or  two 
exceptions  they  are  amply  able  to  take  care  of  their  indebtedness.  Some 
delinquency  has  occurred,  however,  during  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
occasioned  by  the  great  depression  which  has  existed  financially  and 
the  inability  of  the  tax  collectors  to  make  close  collection  of  the  taxes 
assessed.  In  a  majority  of  the  counties  the  delinquent  taxes  alone  are 
sufficient,  if  collected,  to  pay  the  entire  indebtedness  of  the  county.  This 
delinquency  is  occasioned  not  only  by  the  financial  depression,  but  is 
largely  due  to  the  defects  of  the  law  in  failing  to  give  sufficient  authority 
to  the  officials  to  enforce  collections,  and  it  is  very  much  hoped  that 
these  defects  will  be  remedied  during  the  coming  session  of  the 
legislature. 

BespectfcQly,  W;  T.  Thobnton, 

Chvemar  of  New  Mexico. 

The  Seobetaby  of  the  Intebiob. 
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Santa  Fb,  N.  Mex.,  September  11^  1897. 

Sib:  In  obedience  to  your  request,  I  have  the  honor  to  herewith 
transmit  to  you  my  report  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  for  the  year 
ending  June  30, 1897,  showing  the  progress  and  development  of  our 
Territory  during  that  period. 

I  desire' to  call  especial  attention  to  the  following  subjects  in  my 
report,  viz:  Statehood;  sheep  and  wool;  appellate  courts;  appropriation 
for  repairs  of  the  old  adobe  palace,  in  which  the  govenior's  and  secre- 
tary's offices  are  located,  and  lastly,  but  by  no  means  of  the  least  impor- 
tance, the  rapid  progress  our  Territory  has  made  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  sugar  beet  and  the  erection  of  factories  for  the  purpose  of  making 
sugar  from  this  vegetable.  The  last  year  has  witnessed  the  rapid 
growth  of  this  industry.  The  last  legislature  exempted  sugar-beet 
factories  from  taxation  for  a  period  of  six  years,  which  will  do  much 
toward  the  encouragement  of  this  entei*prise  in  New  Mexico. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  obedient  servant, 

Miguel  A.  Otero, 

Oovernor  of  New  Mexico, 
The  Sbobetaby  of  the  Intebiok, 

Washington^  D.  C. 


The  Territory  of  New  Mexico  is  three  times  as  large  as  all  New 
England,  and  equal  in  area  to  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio  com- 
bined. Mountain  ranges  traverse  the  Territory  and  give  diversity  to 
its  semiorieutal  scenery.  Fully  14,000,000  acres  are  in  mouutains  and 
4,000,000  are  desert,  leaving  60,000,000  acres  of  domain. 

New  Mexico  was  first  settled,  at  San  Gabriel,  by  the  Spaniards  in 
1598.  In  1605  the  present  capital,  Santa  Fe,  was  founded,  and  in  1680 
the  Indians  revolted  and  drove  the  Spaniards  from  the  Territory.  The 
Spaniards,  however,  reoccupied  the  Territory  in  1692. 

New  Mexico  west  of  the  Rio  Grande  belonged  to  the  region  ceded 

by  Mexico  to  the  United  States  in  1848,  and  the  portion  east  of  the  Eio 

Grande  River  was  ceded  by  Texas  in  1860.    The  latter  year  Congress 

organized  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico. 
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Few  Mexico  is  a  vast  domain  in  herself,  capable  of  sapporting  5,000,000 
popalation,  and  is  moving  in  the  line  of  civilization  very  rapidly.  When 
our  Territory  becomes  a  State  she  will  be  fourth  in  area.  She  already 
ranks  eleventh  in  the  list  of  Union  Commonwealths  producing  gold 
and  silver.  The  Rio  Grande  flows  south  356  miles  through  the  center 
of  New  Mexico.  The  Kio  Pecos,  800  miles  long,  is  a  source  of  enrich- 
ment to  the  eastern  counties.  The  Canadian  River  flows  east  200  miles 
in  the  Territory.  The  Territory  of  New  Mexico  is  rich  in  everything 
that  constitutes  the  wealth  of  nations — ^iron,  coal,  lead,  silver,  gold, 
mica,  limestone,  sandstone,  marble,  gypsum,  soda,  etc.,  in  endless 
varieties  and  inexhaustible  quantities. 

POPULATION. 

An  estimate  based  upon  the  returns  from  the  last  general  election 
shows  an  increase  of  100,000  in  the  past  seven  years. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  ^'  What  is  the  present  population  of  New 
Mexico?"  and  the  answers  given  are  many  and  varied.  The  number 
of  people  in  the  Territory,  as  given  by  the  census  of  1890,  is  153,563; 
but,  believing  that  the  population  had  largely  increased  in  the  past 
seven  years,  I  have  made  a  careful  estimate,  which  is  here  given,  such 
estimate  being  based  upon  the  election  returns  of  the  last  general  elec- 
tion as  on  file  in  the  secretary's  oflBce,  the  figures  of  every  precinct 
having  been  carefully  gone  over.  In  arriving  at  the  result  all  of  the 
conditions  governing  the  number  of  people  in  the  mining  camps  and 
the  constant  shifting  of  those  employed  on  the  ranges,  and  the  many 
changes  incident  to  the  settlement  of  a  new  country,  have  been  taken 
into  consideration.    The  estimate  is  as  follows: 


Bernalillo 
ChAves . . . 
Colfax.... 


Bona  Ana 
Eddy 


Grant 

Guadalupe 
Lincoln  ... 
Mora 


Bio  Arriba . 
Santa  Fe... 
San  Miguel. 
San  Juan . . . 

Sierra 

Socorro 

Taos 

Union 

Valencia  ... 


Total. 


Conntiea. 


Vote. 


I  Registra- 
!     tlon. 


Estimated 
popalation. 


4,741 

1 

7.126 

538 

1,305 

1,938 

3,149 

2.303 

2,861  1 

632 

708  1 

1,868 

2,718  ' 

962 

1,427  , 

1,233 

1,850  1 

2,224 

2,700  ' 

2,744 

3,610 

3,237 

8,896 

4,670 

6,261 

570 

885 

845 

1,094 

2,660 

3,976 

1.293 

3,007 

899 

1,364 

1,821 

3,000 

35,068         60,797 


32,000 

4,600 

13.000 

14,000 

3,000 

13,500 

7.000 

9,000 

16,000 

18,500 

19,900 

32.000 

4,000 

5,000 

18,600 

12,500 

6,000 

14.000 


242,000 


The  Indian  population  is  as  follows: 

Pneblos 8,536 

Jicftrillas 868 

MescaleroB 460 

Navajoes  (estimated) 16,000 


Total 25,839 

Making  the  total  population  of  the  Territory  267,839. 

New  Mexico  well  deserves  the  title  of  the  ^'  Land  of  Sunshine."  No 
portion  of  the  Union  possesses  such  splendid  climatic  conditions  as 
exist  in  our  Territory.    We  have  a  dry  and  arid  temperature,  with  no 
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extremes  of  heat  or  cold,  with  clear  Italian  skies,  and  an  almost  con- 
tinaous  sunshine  that  has  deservedly  given  New  Mexico  the  sobriquet 
above. 

The  climate  of  our  great  Territory  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  cure 
of  pulmonary  diseases.  A  celebrated  physician  who  has  given  much 
study  to  the  subject,  and  who  recently  made  a  tour  of  Europe  and 
America  in  the  interest  of  this  class  of  afdicted,  investigating  the  cli- 
matic conditions  of  the  various  countries  with  reference  thereto,  con- 
cedes that  the  climatic  conditions  existing  in  New  Mexico  are  far 
superior  to  those  found  elsewhere;  that  it  is  an  ideal  climate  for  the 
cure  of  pulmonary  diseases. 

It  is  probable  that  at  this  time  there  is  no  disease  afflicting  so  large 
a  class  of  humanity  with  such  fatal  results  as  that  of  pulmonary  con- 
sumption; none  causing  so  much  pain,  suffering,  and  sorrow.  It  is  a 
scourge  a^ecting  every  class — the  rich  and  the  iK>or,  the  high  and  the 
low — ^all  fall  beneath  its  blight  and  succumb  to  its  dreadful  ravages. 
Medical  science  has  never  been  able  to  master  it,  or  to  discover  reme- 
dies that  will  cure  it  when  once  it  has  taken  a  firm  hold  upon  its  vic- 
tim. The  greatest  minds  of  the  profession  have  devoted  their  lives  to 
its  study,  searching  for  remedies  without  avail.  Breathing  of  a  pure, 
invigorating,  rarified  atmosphere  in  an  equable  climate,  with  clear, 
bright  sunshine,  where  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  at  its  maximum,  and  that 
of  the  air  is  at  its  minimum,  are  the  best  conditions  for  the  cure  of  the 
dread  disease,  consumption.  All  these  conditions  are  found  at  their 
best  in  New  Mexico,  and  in  every  community  m^y  be  encountered  those 
who  have  taken  advantage  of  these  life-giving  qualities.  In  a  large 
majority  of  cases  where  the  individual  has  come  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  disease  he  has  found  relief,  and  either  been  entirely  cured  or  had 
many  years  added  to  his  life.  Within  the  last  four  years  the  medical 
fraternity  of  Europe  has  learned  the  wondrous  effect  our  New  Mexico 
climate  has  upon  patients  afiQicted  with  pulmonary  troubles,  and  send 
them  to  this  Territory.  Many  return  to  their  homes  restored  to  health, 
having  come  in  time  to  be  permanently  cured.  Others  can  live  only  in 
this  climate  and  remain  with  us. 

Prof.  Hughes  Bennett,  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  declares : 

The  fatality  of  consuiuption  is  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  gen- 
erally permitted  to  reach  an  advanced  stage  hefore  it  is  detected,  o^iing  to  carelessness 
in  me(iical  examinations.  I  believe  thousands  of  persons  have  perished  by  consump- 
tion in  this  way  who  might  have  been  saved  haa  a  correct  diagnosis  been  made. 
Consumption  in  its  early  stage  is  a  very  curable  disease.  Altitude  forces  the  lungs 
to  work,  thus  affording  them  excellent  gymnastics.  The  rare  ozonated  air  permeates 
the  interstices  of  the  lunj2;s  to  their  fullest  ramifications,  preventing  pulmonary 
hemorrhages  and  revivifying  every  tissue  of  the  body  by  supplying  them  with  an 
abundance  of  oxygen.  There  is  no  health  resort  in  Europe,  not  excepting  the  much 
lauded  Kiviera,  that  can  show  such  a  stable  and  equable  range  of  heat  and  cold  as 
can  be  found  at  the  meteorological  station  at  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 

Changes  throughout  the  Territory  are  never  sudden  j  hence  the  invalid  and  health 
seeker,  b^  a  little  attention  to  his  clothing,  can  exercise  daily  in  the  open  air  and 
have  no  lear  of  colds  and  inflammation  of  the  air  passages,  so  trying  upon  sufferers 
resident  upon  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts.  An  altitude  of  at  least  5,000  feet  is 
the  best  for  most  persons  in  the  incipient  stage  of  consumption,  and  a  patient  recov- 
ering ftom  this  disease  should  be  made  to  understand  that  where  he  regains  his 
health  should  be  his  permanent  residence.  The  '^olimatio  cure,''  as  it  has  been 
called,  holds  out,  in  my  judgment,  more  encouragement  and  hope  to  the  afilicted  than 
all  otfier  methods  of  treatment  combined.  This  is  stating  the  case  strongly,  but 
truth  is  truth,  and  it  must  stand.  After  extensive  travels  in  aU  parts  of  the  United 
States,  including  Florida,  Texas,  North  Carolina,  Colorado,  Arizona,  California,  and 
Mexico,  a  trip  through  New  Mexico  settled  my  mind  upon  the  subject  of  climate. 
Since  coming  to  this  Territory  I  have  frequently  been  confronted  with  what  might 
be  called  ''star  cures/'  many  of  them  patients  brought  here  in  an  ostensibly  ho}>eies6 
condition.  1  have  taken  pains  to  personally  investigate  the  statements  of  many  of 
the     )>ersons,  and  I  can  unhesitatingly  vouch  for  their  accuracy. 
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Dr.  J.  F.  Daiiter,  writing  iu  the  Medical  Visitor,  says: 

1  think  New  Mexico  Burpasses  all  localities  for  consaraptives  I  have  yet  visited,  and 
I  have  been  all  over  California,  Colorado,  the  South,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and 
Europe.  I  am  of  the  decided  opinion  that  the  region  visited  is  for  consumptives 
superior  to  any  other  part  of  the  United  States  or  the  world  of  which  I  have  any 
practical  knowledge. 

Dr.  F.  E.  Waxam,  of  Chicago,  says,  in  speaking  of  !New  Mexico: 

This  dry,  rare,  invigorating  atmosphere  soon  instills  new  life  into  the  patient,  and 
many  a  one  can  thank  this  ^^  Laudbf  Sunshine  "  for  many  years  of  added  life,  or  entire 
leooverj'. 

Dr.  Roland  (1.  Gailain's  essay  on  consumption  in  the  Medical  News 
is  summarized  as  follows: 

Salt  air  has  a  bad  eftect  on  tubercular  lung  disease  by  hastening  the  breaking-down 
process.  Warm,  moist  air  relaxes  the  tissues  and  blood  vessels  and  enervates  and 
relaxes  the  system  at  lar^e.  Karefied  air  tends  to  prevent  hemorrhage  by  arresting 
the  ulcerative  or  other  disease  processes,  and  nlso  oy  lowering  the  arterial  tension. 
Cool  air  contracts  the  tissues  and  blood  vessels,  thus  preventing  the  flow  of  blood 
when  the  tendency  to  hemorrhage  exiHts,  and  blocks  up  the  blood  vessels — all  favor- 
ing the  arrest  and  prevention  of  bleeding.  The  purity  of  aseptic  air  favors  repair 
and  cure  of  the  lung  disease  and  kills  and  dwarfs  the  action  of  the  disease  germ. 

Dr.  Henry  O.  Marcy,  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, says : 

Exercise  in  elevated  localities  has  an  es]>ecially  invigorating  effect  on  the  respira* 
tory  functions  and  apparatus ;  the  circulation  is  improved,  thereby  increasing  the 
oxidation  of  the  tissues,  as  well  as  producing  a  better  cellular  nutrition  of  the  effete 
material. 

Dr.  Gatchell,  writing  in  the  Medical  Era,  says: 

The  high  interior  of  our  continent  comprised  in  the  great  table-land  extending 
fi*om  the  "Great  Divide"  iu  Colorado  through  New  Mexico  is  not  excelled  anywhere 
in  the  world  as  a  resort  for  consumptives.  The  altitude,  the  dryness,  the  purity  of 
the  atmosphere,  antl  the  large  amount  of  ozone  it  contains  combine  to  create  oondi- 
tious  very  favorable  to  recovery  from  consumption. 

Owing  to  its  altitude,  ranging  from  4,000  to  10,000  feet,  insures  it  a 
climate  that  has  no  superior  on  the  American  continent.  No  extremes 
of  heat,  the  nights  are  always  cool,  the  heat  of  the  day  rarely  reaching 
90°,  Is  so  tempered  by  the  dryness  as  not  to  be  oppressive.  Sunstrokes, 
like  the  cyclone,  malaria,  and  epidemics,  are  unknown;  in  fact,  every 
breath  is  invigorating  and  life  prolonging. 

Dr.  F.  H.  Atkins,  of  Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex.,  says: 

The  air  in  New  Mexico  is  very  dry,  by  its  rarity  is  tonic  and  stimulating.  The 
various  latitudes  and  altitudes  give  a  great  variety  of  climates  as  to  temperature  and 
atmospheric  tenuity,  but  all  are  alike  in  dryness. 

In  order  to  derive  all  the  possible  benefit  from  such  a  climate  as  that 
of  New  Mexico,  the  health  seeker  should  live  out  of  doors.  If  he  has 
strength  to  get  about  at  all,  the  best  thing  he  can  do  is  to  go  into  the 
pine  forests  and  camp  out.  The  nomadic  life  of  the  tent  dweller  is  the 
best  possible  treatment  for  incipient  consumption. 

It  is  often  a  grave  mistake  for  an  invalid,  particularly  a  consumptive, 
to  seek  change  of  climate  in  a  place  where  he  has  no  friends,  no  occu- 
pation, nothing  to  distract  his  mind  from  himself  and  his  malady.  In 
a  few  days  he  exhausts  the  possibility  of  mere  curious  interests  in 
unfavorable  surroundings,  and  then  he  strolls  about  alone,  or  with 
chance  acquaintances,  until  he  becomes  weary  of  the  town  and  the 
monotony  of  his  existence.  Homesickness  ensues,  the  mental  disease 
more  than  counterbalances  the  climatic  benefit,  and  the  health  seeker 
in  desperation  returns  to  his  home,  preferring  the  certainty  of  death 
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among  his  friends  to  the  possibility  of  prolonged  existence  under  insup- 
portable conditions.  If  sach  a  health  seeker  would  procure  a  saddle 
horse,  pack  animals,  and  a* camp  outfit,  go  into  the  mountains  with  a 
good  guide  and  agreeable  companions,  he  would  find  no  monotony  and 
no  homesickness,  but  would  gain  strength  and  buoyancy  of  spirit  and 
never  know  a  dull  hour.  A  year  of  outdoor  life  in  the  dry,  bracing  air 
of  New  Mexico  will  cure  any  case  of  beginning  consumption  if  the  suf- 
ferer has  the  necessary  strength  and  vitality  to  begin  such  a  course  of 
treatment  and  take  ordinary  precautions  against  undue  exposure  and 
overexertion. 

THE  WEATHER  BUREAU. 

The  New  Mexico  weather  service,  which  was  established  in  1895  by 
an  act  of  the  legislature  to  cooperate  with  the  Weather  Bureau,  has 
done  excellent  work.  It  is  under  the  management  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Hersey, 
of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau,  who  has  made  a  pronounced 
success  of  it. 

About  fifty  stations  have  been  established,  representing  every  county 
in  the  Territory,  and  are  fully  equipped  with  the  regular  standard  self- 
registering  thermometers  and  rain  gauges  furnished  by  the  regular 
Government. 

The  observers  at  these  stations  keep  a  careful  record  of  the  weather 
conditions,  and  send  at  the  end  of  each  month  a  complete  rei)ort  to  the 
central  office  located  at  Santa  Fe.  These  reports  from  the  different 
stations  throughout  the  Territory  are  incorporated  in  a  monthly  report 
printed  for  free  distribution,  giving  a  full  account  of  the  climatic  condi- 
tions that  have  prevailed  during  that  period. 

In  addition  to  the  work  during  the  growing  season,  a  weekly  report 
is  furnished  by  the  observers,  giving  an  account  of  the  weather  and  its 
effect  on  crops  and  grass.  These  are  also  printed  for  free  distribution 
each  week  by  the  central  office.  The  work  of  the  service  has  proved 
of  the  greatest  value  in  advertising  our  unequalled  climate  and  our 
resources. 

GThe  legislature  during  the  last  session  continued  the  appropriation 
providing  for  printing  these  reports. 

The  following  data,  taken  from  the  records  of  the  Santa  Fe  station, 
will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  weather  at  that  x)oint  during  the  past  year: 


July.  Aug. 


If oDthly  mean  teinp«r»- 
tare,  degrees 

Highe«ttemperfttore,  de- 
grees   

Ijoweat  teniperatnre,  de- 
greeR  

Monthlv  mean  relative 
humiaity,  percent 

Totalpreoipitation^iiiehes 

Average  hourly  velocity 
of  vnnd,  miles /. . 

Highest  velocity  doHag 
month,  miles 

Average  hoars  sunshine 

lYomber  of  days  with 
rain  or  snow 

Number  of  clear  days. ... 

Nnmber  of  partly  cloudy  , 
days 

Number  of  cloudy  days. . 


67 

82 

52 

58 
3.78 


68 

88 

49 

47 
1.47 


5.8 
34 
7.8  i    9.5 


6.2 
32 


14 
2 

19 
10 


14 
13 

12 

6 


Sept. 

61 

84 

34 

56 
1.99 

6.2 

25 

8.4 

12 
15 

11 
4 


Oct. 


48 

70 

80 

65 
8.19 

5.6 

27 

7.5 

13 
10 

11 
10 


Nov. 

39 

64 

7 

48 
0.25 

6:6 

33 

8.7 

5 

21 

8 
1 


Deo. 

36 

67 

18 

52 
0.67 

5.8  I 

7.3 

2 

18 

9  , 

4  I 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

27 

31 

37 

48 

58 

61 

-1 

13 

5 

69 
1.11 

65 
1.10 

45 
2.06 

6.0 

7.6 

8.6i 

24 

40 

35 

6.6 

6.5 

9.0 

9 

13 

9 

8 

8 
19 

13 
5 

12 

7 

Apr.  May. ,  June. 


47 

72 

24 

36 
0.87 

8.0 

40 

9.6 

7 
16 

18 
1 


57 

74 

86 

52 
4.35 

6.7 

36 

8.4 

15 
12 

16 

4 


I 


I 


64 

84 

40 

34 
0.57 

7.3 

40 

10.8 

8 

18 

11 
•     1 
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MANUFAOTURINa  OPPORTUNITIES. 

■ 

Notwithstanding  her  vast  stores  of  nataral  treasures  and  raw  mate- 
rials.  New  Mexico  as  yet  has  developed  no  manufacturing  industries. 
Her  people  are  but  just  emerging  from  the  pastoral  stage,  and  have 
not  learned  that  the  products  of  their  flocks  and  herds  can  be  worked 
up  into  articles  of  use  and  commerce  with  more  profit  than  can  be 
derived  from  them  in  the  crude  form.  New  Mexico  raises  a  great  quan- 
tity of  wool,  over  11,000,000  pounds  annually,  and,  although  she  has 
the  finest  water  power  on  the  continent,  and  also  an  inexhaustible  sup- 
ply of  coal  with  which  to  run  mills,  all  this  wool  is  shipped  abroad,  and 
clothing  and  blankets  are  bought  in  the  East.  Factories  for  the  pro- 
duction of  coarse  and  medium  grades  of  cloth  and  blankets  would 
certainly  pay  here. 

Great  herds  of  cattle  roam  the  prairies  of  New  Mexico,  and  train 
loads  of  hides  are  shipped  to  the  East,  to  be  returned  in  the  form  of 
leather;  and  yet  leather  may  be  tanned  here  better  and  cheaper  than 
anywhere  else  on  earth. 

aAME  AND  FISH. 

Beer,  elk,  antelope,  bear,  turkey,  and  quail  are  the  game  animals  and 
fowl  of  this  Territory,  where  they  abound  in  great  numbers.  Antelope 
are  often  seen  in  herds  of  one  and  two  hundred.  There  are  also  great 
numbers  of  the  cottontail  and  jack  rabbit,  wild  geese,  du'*ks,  and 
brant.  On  all  the  lakes,  rivers,  bayous,  and  springs,  wild  pigeons, 
ducks,  snipe,  and  larks,  are  found  everywhere.  In  fact,  New  Mexico 
is  a  veritable  sportsman's  paradise,  abounding  in  game  food  for  the 
miner's  larder  on  the  failure  of  his  provision  chest. 

WHEBE  MINERALS  ABE  FOtTND. 

Colfax  County. — Coal,  iron,  aluminum,  copper,  gold  quartz  and  placer 
gold,  and  silver. 

Taos  County. — Large  deposits  of  mica  on  the  west  side  of  the  Kio 
Grande  River,  tin,  silver,  copper,  gold  quartz,  placer  gold. 

Rio  Arriba  County. — Copper,  coal,  mica,  and  placer  gold. 

San  Juan  County. — Copper,  coal,  iron,  and  there  are  gold  placers  on 
the  San  Juan  and  Pine  rivers  as  yet  but  little  developed. 

Bernalillo  County. — Placer  gold  in  limited  areas,  and  extensive  mines 
of  copper,  coal,  and  silver. 

Santa  Fe  County. — Coal,  iron,  auriferous  copper;  also  sulphates  of 
copper  carrying  silver,  gold  quartz,  and  extensive  gold  placers  near  the 
Ortiz  Mountains;  also  superior  turquoise. 

Valencia  County. — Goal,  iron,  silver,  and  lead. 

Socorro  County. — Malachite,  lead,  silver,  gold,  and  coal,  with  exten- 
sive deposits  ot  fire  clay  and  kaolin. 

Sierra  Cotmty. — Copper,  zinc,  lead,  silver,  gold  quartz,  and  placer 
gold.  True  fissure  veins  are  found  in  some  places,  and  rich  chimneys 
and  pockets  are  often  struck.    Coal  exists  in  large  beds. 

Qrant  Coun/y.— Silver,  lead,  gold,  copper,  the  finest  turquoise,  coal, 
and  alum. 

Dona  Ana  (7ou/U^.  ^Immense  beds  of  gypsum,  silver,  lead,  copper, 
and  pure  white  marble, 

Lincoln  County. — Copper,  galena,  gold,  silver,  coal,  and  white  and 
black  marble. 
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Slfln  Miguel  County. — Copx)er  and  coal. 

Eddy  and  Chaves  counties  have  not  yet  been  closely  prospected,  but 
it  would  seem  certain  that  the  eastern  side  of  the  Sierra  Blanca,  Sac- 
ramento, and  G  uadalupe  mountains  bear  large  beds  of  various  minerals. 
Immense  gypsum  deposits  have  been  discovered  in  Eddy  County. 

LUMBER   INDUSTRY. 

Extensive  pine  forests  in  New  Mexico  make  the  lumber  industry  here 
an  important  one.  All  over  the  Territory  individuals  are  erecting  saw- 
mills whose  product  is  demanded  and  utilized  by  the  people  who  use 
lumber  for  building  purposes  in  place  of  the  ancient  adobe.  The 
profits  of  lumbering  are  large. 

SOME  FRUIT  STATISTICS. 

Socorro  Oounty  has  100,000  fruit  trees  and  500,000  grapevines.  One 
single  orchard  raised  without  irrigation  10,000  pounds  last  year.  Grapes 
are  being  shipped  from  Las  Gruces  in  carload  lots.  The  Mesilla  Val- 
ley's melon  crop  alone  returns  $150,000  annually.  San  Juan  Gounty 
300,000  pounds  of  apples.and  200,000  pounds  of  other  fruits,  while  Santa 
Fe  County  produces  700.000  pounds  of  apples  and  700,000  pounds  of 
other  fruits.    There  is  a  aemand  for  more. 

WHEAT  GROVn:NG. 

New  Mexican  winter  wheat  has  already  won  a  reputation  among 
millers.  Like  the  Golorado  article  it  mixes  to  first-class  advantage 
with  Northern  wheat,  and  commands  a  good  price  for  that  reason. 
The  yield  is  about  40  bushels  to  the  acre.  Flour  mills  are  being  erected 
in  the  grain-growing  districts,  thus  giving  the  wheat  grower  advan- 
tages that  he  could  not  have  enjoyed  several  years  ago. 

In  the  locality  of  La  Mesa  alone  are  annually  harvested  10,000  bush- 
els of  wheat,  10,000  bushels  of  barley,  2,000  bushels  of  corn,  15,000 
pounds  of  beans,  200,000  bushels  of  onions,  and  2,000  tons  of  alfalfa,  the 
latter  being  one  of  the  staples  of  the  Territory. 

CATTLE,  SHEEP,  AND  HOGS. 

New  Mexico  is  famed  for  its  livestock  industry,  which  dates  from  its 
earliest  history.  At  one  time  it  was  the  greatest  industry  of  the  Ter- 
ritory in  point  of  profit.  More  recently  a  revolution  in  modes  of  cattle 
raising  have  ensued,  due  to  the  encroachments  of  agricultural  settle- 
ments upon  domain  formerly  the  undisputed  holding  of  the  cattle  man. 
Now  there  Is  a  general  movement  toward  the  breeding  of  improved 
stock,  and  more  provision  than  formerly  is  made  for  protecting  and 
feeding  the  animals  in  winter.  Profits  in  this  business  are  as  great  as 
ever. 

The  present  advantages  to  the  cattle  grower,  as  compared  with  the 
business  of  the  past,  are  the  reduction  of  loss  by  the  rigors  of  winter, 
and  the  permanent  establishment  of  the  industry  on  a  higher  plane  for 
the  production  of  finer  cattle,  better  beef,  and  more  profitable  returns 
upon  the  capital  and  labor  invested. 

New  Mexico  possesses  all  the  natural  advantages  for  sheep  raising^ 
and  the  conditions  for  their  increase  and  improvement  are  similar  in 
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most  respects  to  those  which  apply  to  cattle.  The  number  of  sheep 
already  in  the  Territory  is  euormous,  and  the  wool  clip  forms  an  immense 
part  of  the  revenues  drawn  by  the  people.  The  low  prices  of  wool  have 
reduced  the  value  of  sheep  during  the  last  four  years,  but  with  good 
prices  again  the  wool  industry  will  be  placed  on  the  same  basis  it  for- 
merly occupied,  when  flocks  in  New  Mexico  paid  a  large  per  cent  annu- 
ally upon  the  capital  invested. 

The  hog  industry  has  never  been  a  favorite  one  in  Kew  Mexico  in  the 
past,  but  it  nevertheless  continues  to  grow  in  popularity,  and  the  farm- 
ers throughout  the  Territory  are  now  paying  considerable  attention  to 
the  raising  of  swine,  and  it  is  now  a  source  of  profit  to  those  who  have 
put  money  into  the  business. 

SOURCES  OF  WATER  SUPPLY. 

In  this  ^^Land  of  Sunshine,"  as  l!^ew  Mexico  is  often  called,  one  might 
ask  the  question.  From  whence  comes  the  abundance  of  water  for  irri- 
gation !  The  valleys  of  New  Mexico  are  well  sheltered.  The  summer 
precipitation  thereon  is  the  only  rainfall  that  is  important.  It  averages 
about  11  inches  per  year.  The  water  supi)ly  is  drawn  from  the  rivers, 
filled  by  the  slowly  melting  snows  of  the  high  mountain  chains  that 
everywhere  inclose  the  irrigable  land.  The  snow  usually  lies  from  8  to 
14  feet  on  the  level,  and  the  deep  gulches  and  canyons  are  filled  with 
packed  and  frozen  masses  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  feet  deep.  This 
melts  slowly  during  the  irrigating  months  and  keeps  up  the  supply  of 
water. 

CULTIVATION  OP  THE  SUC^AR  BEET. 

From  all  points  of  the  Territory  are  coming  the  most  encouraging 
reports  of  experiments  in  sugar-beet  culture.  I  would  particularly  call 
your  attention  to  this  enterprise  in  the  Pecos  Valley,  where  the  industry 
is  permanently  established,  a  large  factory  having  been  erected  in  Eddy, 
which  proves  the  success  with  which  beets  can  be  cultivated  and  turned 
into  sugar.  Here  the  industry  is  attracting  the  settlement  of  sturdy, 
thrifty  farmers,  with  the  appearance  that  the  Pecos  Valley  is  soon  to 
become  known  as  the  sugar  section  of  New  Mexico ;  likewise,  experiments 
indicate  that  the  Eio  Grande  Valley,  from  Golorsuio  to  Texas,  is  equally 
well  adapted  to  sugar-beet  culture.  Gareful  experiments  have  been 
made  at  Santa  Fe  by  the  Water  Gompany  during  the  past  two  years, 
clearly  demonstrating  that  on  all  the  valley  lands  susceptible  of  irriga- 
tion in  Kew  Mexico  may  be  successfully  grown  beets  for  sugar  making 
equal  to  the  best  grown  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

RAILWAY  FACILITIES. 

For  outlets  to  markets  on  every  side,  north,  south,  east,  and  west, 
for  the  farmer's  product,  as  also  facilities  for  transportation,  cheapen- 
ing the  cost  of  what  he  has  to  buy  abroad  and  facilitating  the  cost  of 
what  he  has  to  sell,  the  farmer  has  a  network  of  railway  carriage  pos- 
sessed by  few  other  Bocky  Mountain  communities  and  surpassed  by 
none. 

Septembsk  20;  1897. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  favor  of  Angnst  5  to  Agent  Lutz,  at  Santa  Fe,  requesting  state- 
ments of  shipment  of  cattle,  sheep,  etc.,  moving  over  this  road  from  the  Territory 
of  New  Mexico,  was,  unfortunately,  delayed  in  reaching  me^  and;  coming  as  it  did. 
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at  a  iime  when  the  demands  on  this  department  were  unnsnally  heavy,  I  have  been 
unable  ere  this  to  comply  with  yonr  request.  The  information  desired  is  given 
below: 

Cars. 

Cattle 646 

Horses 1 

Hogs 1 

Sheep 241 

Total ! 889 

Trusting  this  delay  may  not  have  been  the  cause  of  any  inconvenience  to  you, 
I  am,  sincerely  yonrs. 

C.  8.  Sutton, 
Auditor  Freight  Beports,  Topeka,  Kane, 

Hon.  M.  A.  Otsro, 

Governor,  Te)'ntory  of  New  Mexico,  Santa  Fe,  X,  Mtx, 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Eailroad  and  its  tributary  lines 
offer  advantages  to  the  overland  traveler  equal  to  any  other  system  on 
the  American  Continent.  The  circuit  of  the  various  tributaries  of  the 
Santa  Fe  system  constitute  a  most  interesting  and  comprehensive  tour 
of  the  West,  passing  through  the  most  picturesque  portions  of  Xew 
Mexico.  The  Santa  Fe  touches  all  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of 
New  Mexico,  traversing  the  entire  length  of  the  Territory.  The  Santa 
Fe  operates  857  miles  of  standard-gauge  road  in  New  Mexico. 

The  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Eailroad,  incorporated  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress approved  July  27, 1866,  has  been  a  potent  factor  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  great  Territories  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  through 
which  this  railway  traverses.  Its  total  mileage  is  818  miles,  extending 
fi'om  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  to  Mojave,  Cal.,  and  covering  a  route  fer- 
tile in  historic  and  picturesque  charm. 

The  Denver  and  Kio  Grande  is  an  outlet  to  the  north  and  northwest. 
The  Denver  and  Gulf  cuts  across  the  northeast  corner  to  Denver,  Colo., 
and  through  Texas  to  Galveston,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  the  Southern 
Pacific  aeross  the  southwest  corner  from  El  Paso,  Tex.,  through  south- 
ern Arizona,  to  San  Francisco,  with  a  branch  from  Dealing,  N.  Mex., 
to  Silver  City,  N.  Mex.,  and  the  Grant  County  mining  camps;  and  the 
Pecos  Valley  Eoad,  in  the  southeast,  runs  from  Eoswell,  N.  Mex.,  to  a 
junction  with  the  Texas  Pacific  to  Galveston  and  New  Orleans.  There 
are  operating  daily  in  our  Territory  some  twelve  hundred  miles  of  rail- 
road, thus  affording  convenient  trade  facilities  and  transit  between 
practically  all  its  settled  portions. 

Authoritative  Information  leads  me  to  believe  that  the  Pecos  Valley 
Bailrr^ad,  built  in  1894  to  Eoswell,  in  the  county  of  Chaves,  will  be 
e&tended  soon  to  connect  with  some  point  in  Texas,  which  road  will  be 
of  inestimable  value  to  that  portion  of  New  Mexico. 

OUB  HOME  MARKETS. 

The  manifold  resources  of  New  Mexico  command  notice  from  the  home 
seeker  and  the  immigrant,  among  other  reasons,  because  it  will  be  years 
before  the  Territory,  or  future  State,  will  produce  suflBcient  to  fill  the 
demand  of  the  home  market.  Pastoral  and  allied  industries  are  invit- 
ing to  the  young  farmer  of  the  East  who  is  seeking  a  broader  field  in 
which  to  toil  and  where  his  remuneration  will  be  more  munificent  than 
the  Central  and  Eastern  States  allow. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  the  Territory  and  the  surrounding  States  puts 
a  higher  premium  on  agriculture  in  New  Mexico  than  is  possible  in 
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Illinois,  Indiana,  or  Ohio,  for  while  those  States  are  fully  equipped  for 
horticultural  and  agricultural  success  by  excellence  of  soil  and  ample 
humidity,  they  are  devoid  of  that  large  consuming  element  that  produces 
no  breadstufiPs,  yet  delves  into  the  earth  and  secures  wealth  which  the 
producer  of  grains,  iruits,  and  clothing  needs  as  a  reward  for  his  effort. 

It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  the  manufacture  of  flour  commenced 
in  Colorado  and  has  since  partly  supplied  the  demand  in  New  Mexico. 
Previous  to  that  time  the  supply  was  drawn  from  the  East,  200  carloads 
coming  to  Las  Vegas  in  a  single  year,  and  to  other  towns  in  like  pro- 
portion. Every  day  in  the  year  now  trains  roll  into  the  Territory  from 
the  East  laden  with  the  products  of  other  States  which  can  be  made  or 
grown  within  the  Territory. 

There  is  an  actual  demand  within  the  Territory  for  20,000,000  pounds 
of  flour  annually.  Over  8,000  tons  of  com  are  used,  and  the  same  gen- 
eral facts  are  applicable  to  the  other  articles  of  domestic  consumption. 
In  every  instance  there  is  an  actual  home  market  for  everything  the 
farmer  and  fruit  grower  raises.  It  is  waiting  for  the  home-seeker  and 
immigrant  to  supply  it  from  the  soil  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico.  No 
one  has  taken  the  trouble  to  raise  such  articles  in  sufficient  quantities 
in  the  past.  But  the  era  of  advancement  in  this  direction  having  set 
in,  it  only  needs  to  be  pursued  a  few  years  when  the  history  of  Califor- 
nia will  be  repeated,  and  New  Mexico  will  be  shipping  fruit  to  Europe. 
Now  is  the  time  for  the  start  of  many  a  young  farmer  from  the  older 
sections  of  the  Union  which  have  failed  to  give  reward  for  industry.  If 
he  will  head  for  the  valleys  of  New  Mexico  where  new  districts  are  being 
put  under  irrigating  canals  by  heavily  capitalized  companies,  he  will  be 
convinced  after  investigation  that  a  sure  road  to  wealth,  independence, 
and  health  will  have  been  entered  upon  when  he  concludes  to  cast  his 
fortune  with  the  coming  State. 

FRUIT  CULTURE  OUTLOOK. 

It  is  the  general  verdict  of  those  who  have  made  investigations  into 
the  subject  that  nature  has  endowed  New  Mexico  with  a  climate  and 
soil  fully  as  well  adapted  to  the  growing  of  grapes,  peaches,  apricots, 
and  other  fruits  as  that  of  California  or  Italy.  The  early  Spaniards 
found  here  a  land  wonderfully  like  their  own,  both  in  its  surface  fea- 
tures and  products.  They  reveled  in  the  glories  of  the  scenery  of  the 
mountains  and  the  fruitful  valleys.  It  is  probable  that  had  not  a  period 
of  eighty-odd  years  of  war  between  the  conquerors  and  the  Aztecs  fol- 
lowed the  arrival  of  the  former  into  New  Mexico,  it  would  have  con- 
tinued to  be  the  land  of  milk  and  honey  which  the  aborigines  had 
founded.  They  were  growing  fruits  in  abundance  for  their  needs  upon 
irrigated  lands  when  the  contention  for  liberty  interrupted  all  the  native 
enterprises.  More  recently  the  Mexican  population  have  entered  upon 
fruit  culture  with  successful  results.  Though  the  orchards  and  vine- 
yards are  limited  in  number  and  extent,  they  have  demonstrated  that 
all  the  fruits  of  the  semitropical  regions  are  at  home  in  the  Territory. 
It  remains  for  Anglo-Saxon  immigrants  to  secure  the  land  for  the  taking 
and  develop  its  majestic  resources  for  the  growing  of  the  grape  and 
the  peach,  the  apple  and  plum,  the  apricot,  quince,  and,  in  the  southern 
portion,  tne  semitropical  fruits. 

The  home  market  will  consume  all  the  fruit  that  can  be  raised  here 
for  the  next  ten  years.  In  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  Territory, 
where  practical  demonstration  of  the  adaptability  of  the  soil  and  climate 
for  fruit  growing  has  been  had,  one  man  this  spring  shipped  8,000  bar- 
rels for  apples  which  netted  him  $3.50  per  barrel.    Oolfiix,  Santa  Fe, 


Basket  of  Santa  Fe  County  Fruit. 


New  Mexico  Trout  Stream. 
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and  Chaves  counties  have  already  established  qaite  an  industry  in 
apple  raising,  but  notwithstanding  this,  4,500  barrels  of  apples  are 
shipped  into  these  counties  yearly  from  other  portions  of  the  United 
States. 

MONEY  IN  IRRIGATION. 

The  improved  systems  of  irrigation  upon  which  New  Mexico  has  to 
depend  for  the  multiplication  of  her  usefol  land  area  are  developing 
rapidly,  but  there  are  still  many  opportunities  for  the  investment  of 
capital  in  irrigation  projects,  which  can  not  fail,  under  good  manage- 
ment to  make  millionaires  of  the  projectors. 

There  is  in  operation  the  Springer  system  of  irrigation,  with  50  miles 
of  ditches  and  five  reservoirs,  covering  22,000  acres.  The  Vermejo  sys- 
tem, which  controls  57  miles  of  ditches  and  ten  reservoirs,  supplies 
30,000  acres.  In  the  northwestern  portion  of  the  Territory  there  are 
200  miles  of  ditches,  watering  24,000  acres.  Here  there  are  several 
tracts  of  fertile  soil  accessible  to  streams  which  will  afibrd  an  ample 
water  supply  awaiting  the  attention  of  moneyed  men.  Also  extensive 
ditch  systems  are  in  operation  in  the  Mimbres  region  of  Grant  County. 

The  irrigation  projects  noted  above  are  in  the  four  corners  of  the 
Territory.  In  the  meantime  the  great  central  portions  are  receiving 
attention,  more  than  fifty  companies  having  been  organized  for  irriga- 
tion projects,  and  several  having  plants  in  operation,  affording  to  the 
home  seeker  at  the  present  time  ample  opportunity  for  settlement  and 
reclamation. 

The  valley  of  the  Eio  Grande  presents  the  most  extensive  field  for 
operations  of  this  kind,  as  the  present  narrow  strip  of  cultivated  land 
can  be  widened  very  materially  by  a  proper  disposition  of  the  wat«r 
which  flows  so  abundantly  from  the  north  and  is  now  allowed  to  be 
wasted.  A  very  tew  years  will  find  all  the  water  now  suffered  uselessly 
to  run  away  utilized  to  the  highest  degree,  and  enlarging  the  area  of 
the  agricultural  and  horticultural  land  to  an  extent  almost  fabulous. 

Meanwhile,  individual  enterprise  is  increasing  the  local  supplies  by 
the  erection  of  multitudes  of  windmills,  pumping  from  artesian  wells 
in  various  parts  of  the  Territory.  These  prove  the  existence  of  great 
bodies  of  water  underlying  a  large  portion  of  the  Territory.  To  the 
settler  this  means  much,  and  will  add,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  future 
possibilities  of  production. 

MINING. 

ISTew  Mexico  is  a  gold-bearing  country,  and  within  the  last  few  years 
there  has  been  a  great  awakening  and  renewed  activity  in  the  mines  of 
this  Territory.  Several  districts  have  been  discovered,  and  newly  found 
placer  beds  worked  by  men  who  have  taken  out  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  dollars. 

The  Aztec  and  Zuili  Indians  were  in  possession  of  the  secrets  of  the 
yellow  metal  when  they  inhabited  the  region  now  known  as  New 
Mexico,  and  they  were  tortured  by  their  conquerers,by  pinchers,  screw, 
and  rack,  in  the  hope  that  the  secret  of  their  discoveries  would  be 
divulged.  But  the  Indians  remained  mute,  and  the  white  man  is  look- 
ing for  the  golden  storehouses  to-day.  He  has  found  many  of  them, 
but  needs  capital  to  carry  on  the  work  of  developing  those  that  have 
been  discovered.  It  is  no  idle  fancy  to  predict  that  within  the  next 
five  years  the  mines  of  Few  Mexico  will  be  second  to  none  in  the  Union, 

In  addition  to  the  gold  deposits,  there  are  veins  of  silver,  lead, 
copper,  zinc,  iron,  coal,  building  stone  of  all  kinds,  including  marble  and 
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onyx.  The  Territory  has  never  suffered  from  a  speculative  period  run 
mad,  either  in  mining  or  real  estate.  The  mining  industry,  however,  is 
under  a  steady  growth,  and  new  machinery  for  reducing  ores  is  being 
erected  in  many  localities. 

Take  the  county  of  Santa  Fe,  in  which  the  city  of  Santa  Fe,  the 
capital  of  the  Territory,  is  situated,  and  there  we  find  that  great  min- 
eral wealth  abounds,  especially  in  the  southern  part.  The  old  and  the 
new  placers  have  been  famous  sources  of  wealth  from  the  early  days 
of  the  Spaniards,  when  they  melted  the  snows  with  hot  rocks  to  get 
water.  The  lode  mines  are  not  behind  the  placers.  The  Ortiz  Moun- 
tains and  the  dividing  mountain  range  between  the  Pecos  and  the 
Bio  Grande  basins  are  filled  with  ore. 

The  coal  measures  around  Gerrillos  are  alone  capable  of  supplying 
the  great  West  for  several  generations  to  come.  Experts  who  have 
examined  these  mines  report  to  the  owners  that  the  supply  seems  inex- 
haustible; in  fact,  that  the  next  five  generations  will  not  see  a  decrease 
in  the  quantity. 

Not  alone  in  precious  and  industrial  minerals  is  Santa  Fe  County 
preeminent,  but  in  the  production  of  precious  stones.  At  Turquesa, 
northwest  from  Cerrillos,  are  the  most  valuable  turquoise  beds  now 
known.  They  far  surpass  those  of  Persia.  Experts  have  pronounced 
them  the  purest  and  best  in  the  world.  In  luster  and  permanent  sky- 
blue  color  they  far  surpass  anything  in  the  way  of  turquoise  ever 
seen.    Oarnets  are  found  frequently  and  are  nearly  as  fine  as  rubies. 

KAOLIN  AND  FIRE  CLAYS. 

These  valuable  minerals  have  been  found  in  considerable  quantities 
in  several  places  in  the  Territory.  The  most  notable  deposit  of  fire 
clay  worked  to  any  considerable  extent  is  situated  near  Socorro,  in 
Socorro  County.  There  has  been  a  recent  discovery  of  a  large  deposit 
of  kaolin  and  tire  clays  in  the  suburbs  of  Santa  Fe  of  superior  quality. 
Efl^brts  are  now  being  made  to  utilize  these  clays  at  the  Territorial 
prison.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  there  is  also  found  a  considerable 
bed  of  graphite,  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  the  near  future  ic  will  be 
extensively  worked. 

ALUM. 

A  large  deposit  of  alum  has  been  opened  on  the  Gila  River.  It  is 
reported  to  be  of  great  commercial  value,  and  is  now  being  worked  to 
some  extent.  With  proper  railroad  facilities  these  alum  beds,  and  the 
beds  of  gypsum  and  soda  heretofore  referred  to,  would  become  the 
most  productive  properties  in  the  Territory. 

Information  which  is  reliable  from  gold  camps  throughout  the  Terri- 
tory, strengthens  the  hope  that  New  Mexico  will  soon  reap  the  benefit 
of  a  genuine  mining  boom.  Never  has  there  been  such  interest  since 
the  advent  of  the  railroads  into  the  Territory  in  the  mineral  develop- 
ment, especially  near  the  Colorado  line. 

Since  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has 
freed  the  best  mineral  portion  of  the  Cochiti  district  from  the  land-grant 
claims,  this  location  will  no  doubt  have  a  grand  future  as  a  mining 
camp;  in  a  short  time  we  will  see  the  erection  of  mills  and  machinery 
at  this  point  for  the  treatment  of  ores,  and  with  the  extension  of  the 
Denver  and  Bio  Grande  to  the  camps  of  the  Cochiti^  it  would  then 
become  easier  for  people  to  reach  these  camps  and  develop  them  with 
great  success. 
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Oanaigre  is  a  taTining  a^eot.  It  is  a  species  of  the  soar  dock,  aud 
the  dried  root  contains  about  33^  x)er  cent  of  tannic  acid,  or  a  higher 
acid  of  the  very  best  bark  from  the  oak.  It  grows  wild  on  most  New 
Mexico  plains  and  mesas,  and  in  that  state  yields  from  1  to  4  tons  per 
acre;  in  some  instances  as  high  as  5  tons  per  acre  have  been  gathered 
wild.  Under  very  little  cultivation  and  scanty  irrigation  as  high  as  10 
tons  have  been  harvested,  and  it  will  average  from  10  to  20  tons  per 
acre.  The  United  States  experiment  station,  attached  to  the  agricul- 
tural college  at  Laa  Oruces,  has  exi)erimented  in  canaigre  by  planting 
two  fields  of  these  tubers,  irrigating  one  field  and  leaving  the  other  dry; 
it  is  found  that  by  irrigation  and  cultivation  large  returns  are  made, 
and  we  believe  it  only  a  matter  of  a  short  time  when  this  tuber  will  be 
the  principal  tanning  agent  used. 

At  Deming,  K.  Mex.  (Grant  County),  splendidly  e<iuipped  extracting 
works  have  been  erected,  and  the  product  is  being  shipped  to  several 
tanneries  in  this  country  and  in  England.  In  1803  Hon.  O.  B.  Eddy,  of 
Eddy,  N.  Mex.,  general  manager  of  the  Pecos  Irrigation  and  Improve- 
ment Company's  projects,  received  an  offer  from  New  York  parties  to 
purchase  75,000  tons  per  year  of  canaigre  for  a  period  of  five  years  at 
$10  per  ton,  green  in  the  field,  which  he  was  unable  to  accept,  as  at 
that  time  his  experinrents  in  the  culture  of  this  plant  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far  enough  to  enable  him  to  determine  his  ability  to  fill  the 
order.  Since  that  time,  however,  he  has  had  planted  three  40-acre 
tracts,  at  different  times,  and  he  estimates  that  the  yield  per  acre  will 
be  about  the  same  as  Irish  potatoes. 

SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 

No  country  in  the  world  is  better  adapted  tx)  sheep  raising  and  wool 
growing  than  New  Mexico.  The  Spaniards  recognized  this  fa<5t  and 
introduced  large  quantities  of  Merino  sheep  when  this  Territory  was 
first  settled  by  them.  These  fiocks  became  the  principal  support  of 
the  country,  furnishing  food  and  clothing,  and  much  for  export.  The 
climate  is  mild  and  soft,  neither  very  hot  nor  very  cold.  The  grazing 
lands  have  an  elevation  of  from  3,500  to  10,000  feet.  The  atmosphere 
is  pure,  fresh,  and  bracing.  Ko  disease  was  ever  known  among  sheep 
here  until  **8cab"  was  introduced  with  rams  imported  from  the  States, 
within  the  last  twenty  years.  No  other  disease  of  sheep  has  ever  yet 
prevailed  in  this  Territory;  and  "scab"  can  be  cured  by  a  single  dip- 
ping at  a  cost  of  about  2  cents  per  head.  In  fact,  only  a  very  limited 
number  are  ever  so  affected. 

As  a  sheep-breeding  and  wool-growing  country  New  Mexico  is  une- 
qualed.  There  are  within  her  borders  122,000  square  miles  of  land — 
78,000,000  acres.  Of  these,  not  more  than  3,000,000  are  cultivated, 
leaving  the.balance  practicable  for  grazing.  About  8,000,000  acres  are 
included  in  land  grants,  and,  excluding  the  mountainous  portion,  which 
may  be  inaccessible  to  the  fiocks,  there  are  not  less  than  55,000,000 
acres  peculiarly  adapted  to  sheep  pasturage.  It  is  estimated  that  two 
8heex>  can  be  supported  on  each  acre  of  land,  so  the  public  lands  of 
New  Mexico  will  support  110,0(M),000  sheep,  or  enough  to  easily  supply 
all  the  wool  consumed  in  the  United  States,  estimated  at  650,000,000 
poauds. 

The  original  stock  was  of  Spanish  Merino,  which  for  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  had  been  bred  in  and  deteriorated  in  character,  but 
when  crossed  with  Ohio  and  Vermont  Merino  the  blood  is  rapidly 
developed  and  there  is  produced  at  least  a  three-fourths  blood,  and 
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subseqaeut  crosses  bring  the  stock  up  to  nearly  thoroughbred.  It  is 
estimated  in  the  Statistical  Abstracts  that  on  July  1 ,  1894,  there  were 
2,921,189  sheep  in  New  Mexico;  in  1895, 2,936,612,  and  on  April  1, 1896, 
2,596,652,  an  apparent  decrease  of  339,960.  This  last  estimate  was 
evidently  based  on  a  general  average  of  losses  throughout  the  Union. 
It  is  believed  by  wellinfbrmed  parties  to  be  inaccurate.  The  people  of 
Kew  Mexico,  notwithstanding  the  low  price  of  sheep  and  wool,  have 
had  confidence  in  the  good  sense  of  the  American  public  and  held  onto 
their  sheep  better  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country.  It  is  fair  to 
estimate  that  there  were  not  less  than  3,000,000  sheep  in  New  Mexico 
on  January  1, 1897,  of  which  at  least  2,000,000  were  ewes.  The  present 
year  has  been  the  most  favorable  to  the  sheep  industry  ever  known. 
The  lamb  crop  was  98  per  cent  of  the  ewes :  adding  to  the  total  2,000,000 
lambs,  this  makes  us  a  total  of  5,000,000  sheep,  from  which  must  be 
deducted  1,000,000  wethers  slaughtered  or  sold.  This  leaves  a  total  of 
4,000,000  sheep,  or  3,000,000  ewes,  which  may  be  safely  relied  on  to 
produce  next  ye^r  2,000,000  lambs,  or  66§  per  cent. 

The  people  of  New  Mexico  are  unsurpassed  in  the  management  of 
sheep  herds.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  for  them  to  take  sheep  on  shares, 
agreeing  to  return  double  the  number  of  young  and  healthy  ewes  at  the 
end  of  five  years,  with  a  considerable  amount  of  wool  annually;  and 
often  after  the  five  ye^rs  the  party,  on  repaying,  has  double  or  treble 
the  original  number  left  for  himself.  The  sheep  are  run  in  fiocks  of 
from  3,000  to  5,000.  They  require  three  men  or  two  men  and  one  boy 
to  a  fiock,  and  two  or  three  dogs,  and  when  the  same  man  has  three  or 
more  flocks  another  man  of  experience  as  overseer.  Each  fiock  also 
has  one  donkey  and  camp  equipage,  which  with  the  rations  are  carried 
on  the  donkey.  The  sheep  are  grazed  from  place  to  place  within  the 
range.  The  men  and  dogs  constantly  remain  with  the  sheep  during 
the  whole  year.  The  cost  of  caring  for  a  flock  of  4,000  for  a  year  is  $15 
per  month  for  each  of  the  two  men,  and  $10  tor  a  boy,  or  $400  per  year; 
their  rations  and  that  of  the  dogs,  part  of  which  is  mutton  from  the 
flock,  $12  per  month  each,  or  $432;  extra  men  to  attend  lambing  one 
month,  150  shearers  3  cents  a  fleece,  $120;  other  incidental  expenses, 
$218;  or  $1,400  per  flock  of  4,000,  or  30  cents  per  head.  The  increase 
fi'om  the  flock  is  20,000  pounds  of  wool — at  the  present  price,  14  cents 
per  pound,  $2,800,  less  $1,400  expense;  leaving  $400  net  profit;  also 
the  increase  in  lambs.  That  should  be  about  2,000  head,  while  there 
will  be  a  loss  of  5  per  cent  from  the  flock  from  death,  estrays,  and  other 
causes.  So  that  each  4,000  sheep  will  lose  200  head,  and  have  an 
increase  of  2,000  head  each  year,  or  a  flock  of  5,800  head  will  be  the 
result  at  the  end  of  the  yci^j*,  besides  the  yield  of  a  net  income  of  $1,400 
on  the  wool,  or  about  16  per  cent  on  the  value  of  the  flock,  in  addition 
to  the  increase  in  numbers. 

From  November,  1888,  to  November,  1892,  wool  in  New  Mexico  sold 
at  from  12  to  22  cents  per  pound.  From  November,  1892,  to  November, 
1896,  it  sold  at  from  4|  to  9  J  cenf  s  per  pound.  Since  Novembers,  1896, 
under  the  present  principle  and  plan  of  protection  to  wool  and  woollens, 
it  has  gone  up  in  price  to  14  cents  per  iK)und,  and  as  soon  as  the  great 
surplus  of  wool  on  hand  in  the  Eastern  States  shall  be  worked  off  it 
is  confidently  expected  that  it  will  be  restored  to  the  same  price  it 
brought  between  1888  and  1892.  The  sheep  were  afi'ected  in  like  man> 
ner.  From  1888  to  1892  ewes  sold  for  $2.50  per  head.  After  November, 
1892,  they  rapidly  went  down  until  they  sold  for  75  cents  per  head« 
Since  November  3, 1896,  they  have  appreciated  in  value  and  are  now- 
selling  for  $1.75  to  $2  per  head.    There  is  only  one  benefit  which  the 
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sheep  raisers  of  New  Mexico  derived  from  placing  wool  on  the  free 
list,  and  that  was  to  teach  them  by  experience  and  personal  observa- 
tion the  value  to  them  of  their  wool  and  sheep  and  the  effect  on  them 
of  free  trade  and  of  tariff  for  protection.  It  can  be  asserted  that  they 
are  all  alive  now  to  the  benefits  of  protection. 

The  sheep  and  wool  industry  is  owned  entirely  by  permanent  resi- 
dents of  New  Mexico.  It  supports  a  larger  proportion  of  the  people 
than  any  other  except  agriculture.  Nearly  3,000  men  having  families 
are  constantly  employed  in  caring  for  the  herds.  They  support  at  least 
15,000  people.  The  lands  of  New  Mexico,  with  little  expense,  can 
nearly  all  be  used  for  sheep  pasture.  There  are  many  mountain  streams 
in  all  parts  of  the  Territory,  besides  the  liio  Orande  and  the  Pecos 
River,  which  traverse  our  Territory  through  its  entire  length  from 
north  to  south,  and  thousands  of  springs  of  fresh  water  can  be  found 
on  the  plains  and  hillsides.  There  is  no  place  where  water  can  not  be 
had  by  digging  or  boring  only  a  short  depth,  and  raised  by  pumps  run 
by  windmills  or  small  engines  at  an  insignificant  expense. 

Sheep  can  pasture  20  miles  from  water — three  times  the  distance  of 
cattle.  They  are  pastured  by  slowly  driving  them  over  the  range 
from  one  watering  place  to  another,  and  thus  can  take  up  all  the  graz- 
ing lands,  which  can  never  be  done  in  any  other  industry.  Sheep 
require  but  little  water,  so  that  it  is  easy  to  supply  them.  Cattle  use 
much  more  in  proportion,  and  must  be  kept  near  larger  water  supplies. 

The  sheep  raisers  of  New  Mexico  are  very  conservative  in  regard  to 
sheep.  During  the  late  depression  on  account  of  free  trade  they  held 
on  to  their  sheep  and  did  not  slaughter  or  sell  them  beyond  their  actual 
wants. 

While  the  sheep  of  this  Territory  produce  some  wool  which  is  suited 
for  carpets,  yet  all  of  it  can  be  used  for  clothing.  The  quality  is  con- 
stantly being  improved  by  crossing  with  Ohio  and  Vermont  Merino. 
So  long  as  we  do  not  produce  enough  wool  in  the  United  States  tb  sup- 
ply all  the  demand  for  clothing  manufactures,  the  present  tariff  will 
adequately  protect  us,  if  improved  third-class  wool  should  be  limited 
in  its  use  to  carpets. 

When  our  country  supplies  all  of  its  clothing  wools,  then  it  will  be 
necessary  to  change  the  duty  on  carpet  wools  so  as  to  give  better  pro- 
tection against  them.  The  nocks  in  New  Mexico  can  be  easily  doubled 
every  five  years,  and  in  twenty  years  we  would  have  over  40,000,000, 
which  this  Territory  can  easily  support,  along  with  the  400,000  farmers 
who  will  occupy  the  plains  and  mountain  sides  when  they  can  be  aided 
by  a  system  of  water  storage,  for  which  purpose  there  is  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  water. 

The  sheep  and  wool  industry  of  New  Mexico  is  in  a  prosperous  con- 
dition, and  has  an  exceedingly  bright  future  if  it  can  continue  to  be 
protected  against  the  foreign  product. 

Bureau  of  Immigration  op  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Santa  Fe,  N,  Mejc.j  September  2,  1897, 

Sir  :  In  response  to  your  request,  I  have  the  honor,  on  behalf  of  the  Territorial 
bureau  of  immigration,  to  state  that  the  bureau,  as  it  is  now  organized  under  the 

Provisions  of  the  late  law  of  1897,  finds  itself  not  so  unwieldy  and  hampered  by 
aving  suoh  a  large  number  of  persons  to  constitute  the  board.  Under  the  original 
act  in  the  compiled  laws  the  bureau  consisted  of  twenty-one  members  and  it  was 
very  difiBcnlt  to  get  a  quorum  or  to  loam  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  members, 
when  necessary  to  take  action  on  a  matter,  however  important.  The  recent  act  of 
the  legislature  wisely  fixed  the  number  of  members  of  the  bureau  at  five — one  from 
each  judicial  district — and  this  very  much  facilitates  the  work, 
'rhe  appropriation  made  by  the  last  legislature  for  the  maintenance  of  the  bureaa 
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id  $4,000  for  each  fiscal  year,  but  of  thiB  amount  it  is  estimated  that  about  $3,000  will 
be  turned  in  with  the  tax  collection  and  be  the  real  amount  afibrded  the  bureau ;  and 
this  is  expeoded  in  payment  of  the  salary  of  the  secretary,  expenses  of  the  members 
in  attending  meetings,  and  in  the  dissemination  of  information  concerning  the 
resources  of  the  Territory  by  printing  pamphlets  and  distributing  them  throughout 
other  parts  of  the  United  States.  Ifae  bureau  has  within  the  last  six  months  and 
since  its  new  organization  distributed  about  60,000  pamphlets  on  the  subjects  of  min- 
ing, fruit  growing,  sugar-beet  culture,  climate,  acquisition  of  lands,  fanning  by  irri- 
gation, and  general  information.  Forty  thousand  pamphlets  of  the  kind  mentioned 
above  have  been  distributed  by  the  bureau  through  the  Tennessee  Centennial  Expo- 
sition at  Nashville.  That  these  pamphlets  are  bringing  forth  an  increased  number 
of  inquiries  is  evidenced  by  the  correspondence  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the 
bureau.  During  the  last  month  of  August  the  letters  received  in  the  office  of  the 
secretary  numbered  at  least  three  times  as  many  as  any  prece<ling  month.  These 
inquiries  como  mostly  from  people  in  the  Central,' Northern,  or  Northwestern  States, 
in  colder  climates. 

The  work  of  our  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims  is  becoming  generally  well  known 
and  it  is  expe'cted  that  we  are  gradually  acquiring  more  land  for  settlement  as  public 
domain,  or  that  good  title  has  been  given  to  the  owner  of  the  grant.  This  is  of 
interest  to  the  home  seeker.  Many  inquiries  are  made  concerning  mining  in  New 
Mexico,  especially  gold  quartos  or  placer  mining.  The  pamphlet  written  by  Hon. 
£.  G.  KosB,  while  secretary  of  the  bureau,  has  been  tlie  means  of  creating  consider- 
able interest  in  this  subject.  Dredges,  dry  washers,  and  concentrators,  and  how  to 
adopt  them  to  the  gold  localities  in  New  Mexico,  is  in  the  minds  of  many  different 
persons  at  this  time,  and  the  mining  industry  in  the  Territory  will,  without  doubt, 
rapidly  improve  and  remain  onr  leading  industry. 

Home  seekers  can  not  be  expected  to  runh  into  our  Territory  until  more  reservoirs 
and  irrigation  systems  are  promoted  and  completed.  All  branches  of  industries 
show  a  more  healthy  and  prosperous  condition  than  has  been  seen  for  years.  • 

Aside  from  the  general  work  of  endeavoring  to  acquaint  the  other  States  and  Ter- 
ritories with  New  Mexico's  advantages  the  bureau  has  taken  up,  in  a  practical  way, 
the  question  of  facilitating  the  shipment  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  has  succeeded 
in  getting  for  the  shipper  refrigerator  cars.  Refrigerator  cars  have  never  been 
offered  us  before,  and  while  the  bureau  has  done  ail  that  it  can  do  at  present  in  this 
matter  It  is  expected,  and  has  been  suggested,  that  an  organization  will  be  formed 
among  the  growers  and  shippers  and  arrangements  made  for  readily  reaching  a  pay- 
ing market  with  our  produce.  The  many  young  orchards  that  have  been  planted 
in  the  last  few  years,  and  are  now  commencing  to  bear,  require  some  such  provision 
made  for  shippers  in  order  to  make  the  best  of  it. 

The  bureau  is  well  pleased  with  the  result  of  its  efforts  so  far,  and  expects  that  the 
interest  taken  in  New  Mexico,  by  reason  of  its  labors  and  the  good  results  therefrom, 
will  in  the  future  be  very  much  increased. 

Respectfully,  LoRiON  Miller, 

Secretary  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration, 

Hon.  M.  A.  Otero,  . 

Governor  of  New  Mexico,  Santa  Fe,  X.  Mex. 

STATEHOOD. 

In  this  report,  wherein  I  have  faithfully  attempted  to  set  out  the 
condition  of  the  Territory  both  as  to  population  and  resources,  I  desire 
in  connection  therewith  to  urge  upon  your  consideration  the  necessity 
and  advisability  of  self-government  for  our  people. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  repeat  the  arguments  which  demonstrate 
conclusively  that  New  Mexico  is  entitled  to  statehood;  her  sheep  and 
cattle  industries,  as  already  reviewed  herein,  her  mineral  wealth,  her 
agricultural  advantages,  all  stand  as  a  guaranty  that  the  new  State  of 
New  Mexico  will  be  amply  able  to  meet  the  obligations  which  neces- 
sarily will  be  incurred  in  the  change  of  government  and  her  ability  to 
sustain  her  own  government  permanently. 

The  admission  of  New  Mexico  to  the  sisterhood  of  States  would  be 
beneficial  alike  to  her  people  and  the  Federal  Government.  Self-gov- 
ernment, which  carries  with  it  to  every  citizen  the  right  to  participate 
in  the  selection  of  the  various  officers  intrusted  with  the  management 
of  the  government,  is  a  privilege  few  American  citizens  would  willingly 
be  deprived  of,  and  one  that  all  eagerly  seek.  Self-government  would 
not  only  relieve  the  Federal  (iovemment  of  the  enormous  expense  it  is 
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sabjected  to  in  the  mauagement  of  the  preseut  Territorial  form  of  gov- 
ernment, but  would  also  relieve  it  of  the  responsibility  of  selecting  the 
officers  to  manage  the  Territory's  affairs. 

Of  the  Territories  admitted  to  statehood  within  the  last  ten  years 
none,  with  the  exception  of  Dakota,  has  been  as  populous  as  New 
Mexico,  and  few  were  in  better  condition  to  support  a  State  govern- 
ment. The  assessed  valuation  of  New  Mexico,  including  the  exemp- 
tion from  taxation  allowed  heads  of  families,  is  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $40,000,000,  which  is  at  least  $10,000,000  larger  than  the  valuation 
of  Idaho  or  Wyoming  when  they  were  admitted  to  statehood. 

PECOS  RIVER  FOREST  RESERVATION. 

With  regard  to  this  reservation,  I  would  strongly  urge  and  recom- 
mend that  the  additional  townships  now  upon  Government  land  situ- 
ated on  the  western  boundary  of  the  said  reservation  and  east  of  the 
Mora  and  Las  Vegas  grants  be  added  to  the  said  timber  reservation. 
In  addition  to  this,  I  would  further  recommend  that  owing  to  the  value 
of  this  particular  reservation,  not  only  for  its  timber,  but  also  for  the 
protection  of  the  waters  which  head  from  there,  that  a  custodian  of  the 
said  reservation  be  appointed  with  power  and  authority  to  prevent 
herders  and  campers  from  going  over  the  grant  and  building  camp  fires, 
which  have  in  the  past  caused  great  loss  of  valuable  timber  on  this 
reservation.  I  regard  this  as  one  of  the  finest  timber  reservations  in 
the  Territory,  and  one  that  should  be  protected  by  the  Government. 

I  believe  that  a  suitable  custodian  can  be  secured  without  any  cost 
whatever  to  tlie  United  States,  provided  such  custodian  is  allowed  the 
use  of  the  reservation  for  the  purpose  of  grazing  cattle  and  horses. 
The  danger  of  fire  seems  to  come  from  sheep  herders,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  they  move  their  camps  and  leave  the  fires  behind  them. 

THE   CAPITOL   REBUILDING   BOARD. 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  Si'plemher  7,  1897. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  yonr  recent  re<inest  for  a  brief  report  on  the  work  of 
reb.nilding  the  Territorial  capitol^  the  capitol rebaildin^  board  has  the  honor  testate 
that  it  was  duly  organized  under  and  in  pursuance  of  (mnpter  39  of  the  laws  of  New 
Mexico  of  1896.  Under  such  act  the  sum  of  $75,000  was  provided  for  by  the  anthori- 
zation  of  bonds  to  that  amount  of  the  Territory,  designated  capitol  rebuilding  bonds, 
but  because  of  the  amount  of  such  bonds  being  in  excess  of  the  limit  of  the  indebt- 
edness of  the  Territory  the  bonds  could  not  be  sold,  for  want  of  a  buyer,  until  the 
act  mentioned  should  be  validated  by  act  of  Congress,  and  it  was  not  until  Jannary 
5  of  the  current  year  that  Congress  passed  such  an  act  and  the  same  was  approved 
by  the  President.  A  great  deal  of  preliminary  work,  however,  was  immediately  pro- 
ceeded with,  and  the  expense  thereof,  in  anticipation  of  the  sale  of  the  bonds,  was 
advanced  by  public  spirited  citizens  of  the  city  of  Santa  Fe,  so  that  when  the  act  of 
Congress  validating  the  bonds  was  passed  and  approved,  as  stated,  all  of  the  debris 
of  the  old  ruins  was  removed  and  the  site  made  ready  for  rebuilding  as  soon  as  the 
bonds  were  sold  and  the  proceeds  paid  into  the  Territorial  treasury,  which  was  accom- 
plished in  the  middle  of  last  May,  and  the  work  of  rebuilding  the  capitol  immediately 
began  and  is  now  in  progress,  and  it  is  hoped  the  building,  which  will  be  a  magnifi- 
cent structure,  will  be  completed,  under  the  supervision  of  the  very  competent  archi- 
tects engaged,  who  are  Messrs.  I.  H.  <&  W.  M.  Kapp,  of  East  Las  V^egas,  N.  Mex.,  by 
the  time  the  next  legislature  convenes.  It  will  be  the  xmrpose  and  aim  of  the  capitol 
rebuilding  board  to  keep  within  the  $75,000  appropriation,  and  it  exx>ects  to  do  so 
because  of  the  great  saving  in  labor  and  material  provided  for  in  the  law  mentioned, 
which  enacts  that  all  labor  of  convicts  at  the  New  Mexico  penitentiary  that  can  be 
be  utilised,  and  all  material  that  can  be  manufactured  and  furnished  by  that  institu- 
tion, consisting  of  brick,  lime,  and  so  forth,  be  furnished  and  delivered  for  the 
rebuilding  of  the  capitol. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

F.  A.  Manzanares,  President,  etc. 

Attest:  A.  Staab,  Secretary. 

His  Excellency  Miguel  A.  Otero, 

Oovemar  of  New  Mexico^  Santa  Fe^  N.  Mex. 
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Assessment  of  property  for  tojres  in  the  year  1895  in  the  various  counties  and  the  arith- 
metical product  of  tcuresfor  the  forty-serenth  fiscal  year. 


County. 


Total  AHseased 
value- 


Bernalillo  . 

Chaves 

Colfax 

Dofia  Ana. 

Eddy 

Grant 

Guadalupe 
Lincoln  ... 

Mora 

Kio  Arriba 
San  Juan.. 
San  Miguel 
Santa  Fe... 

Sierra  

Socorro 

TaoB 

Union 

Valencia  . . 

Total 


$8,885, 
2, 018, 
2,484, 
2, 692, 
1,686, 
3,  440, 
532, 
1,  595, 

1,  026. 
756, 
480, 

4,754, 
2, 152, 
1. 168, 
2.711, 
900, 
1.326. 

2,  538, 


049.00 
360.00 
759. 14 
994.00 
700. 96 
180.00 
706.00 
066.00 
320. 00 
444.50 
074. 00 
922.  00 
392.00 
450.00 
030. 00 
841. 00 
988.  78 
516. 48 


Territorial 
puri>o8e8. 


$53, 314. 73 
12, 163. 76 
14,908.83 
16. 157. 97 
10, 000. 24 
20,  695. 08 
3, 196. 23 
9,  754.  76 

6. 157. 92 
4, 538. 68 
2, 880. 44 

28, 518. 11 
12, 914.  35 

7, 010.  70 
16,  264.  51 

5, 402. 63 

7. 961. 93 
15,  231. 16 


'  Territorial 
I     iuHtitu- 
tions. 

$15,550.13 

3. 545. 35 
'  4, 348. 04 
I  4, 712.  75 
'      2.917.61 

6, 036. 06 
932.  23 
2.  842. 37 
1, 796. 06 

1,  323. 76 
840.13 

8, 316. 57 
3,766.53 

2.  OU.  70 
4, 748. 28 
1. 574. 75 
2, 322. 23 

4. 442. 36 


Cattle 
indemnity. 


$15. 93 

247. 11 
83.57 
78.84 

120. 97 

261. 29 
26.81 

311. 80 
30. 35 
14.19 
13.22 
71.67 
6.42 
79.46 

263.14 
5.22 

663. 49 
12.20 


41,140,802.81         247,072.03 


72,059.90  ;      2,305.68 


Totals. 


$68,880.79 

15,956.22 

19. 340. 44 

20,949.5« 

13, 038. 82 

26,092.43 

4.155.27 

12,908.03 

7,984.33 

5, 876. 62 

3, 733. 70 

36, 906.  35 

16.687.30 

9,134.86 

21,275.03 

6,082.60 

10,047.66 

19,68&.?2 


321.437.61 


Assessment  of  property  for  taxes  in  tht  year  1896  in  the  various  oountieSf  and  the  ariih- 

metical  product  of  taxes  for  the  forty-eighth  fiscal  year. 


County. 


Bernalillo... 

Chaves 

Colfax , 

Dofia  Ana . . . 

Eddy 

Grant 

Guadalupe*. 

Lincoln 

Mora 

Rio  Arriba.. 

San  Juan 

San  Miguel.. 

Santa  Fe 

Sierra.. 

Socorro 

Taos 

Tnion 

Valencia 


Total. 


Total  assessed 
value. 


Territorial 
purposes. 


$7, 145, 171. 00 
1,911,014.00 
2,457,110.00 
2,582,865.00 
1,284,375.00 
3,  334, 490. 00 


$42,867.80 
11,451.59 
14. 742. 66 
15, 188. 62 
7,  706. 25 
20, 006. 94 


Territorial 
institu- 
tions. 


112, 503. 65 
8,841.25 
4, 399. 94 
4. 430. 02 
2, 259. 35 
5.  835. 36 


CatUe 

indemnity 

fund. 


TotaL 


1,419, 

992, 

680, 

386, 

4,684. 

1,  925, 

1,  098, 

2, 389. 

551, 

1,217, 

2, 336, 


373.  00 
430.00 
205. 12 
927.00 
105.00 
613. 00 
335. 00 
874.00 
271. 00 
550. 00 
040.  36 


8,  552. 62 
5, 954. 50 
4,  081. 23 
2, 321. 62 

28.121.47 

11,  553. 67 
6. 437.  06 

14,  339.  24 
3, 379.  33 
7,  305. 30 

14,  016. 32 


2, 493. 86 
1,  736. 75 
1,190.35 
677. 14 
8,  203.  03 

3,  369.  82 
1,877.48 
4, 182. 28 

979.  89 
2, 130.  71 

4.  088. 39 


36,396,748.48         218,380.48  <    63,694.27 


$1L04 
242.80 
1,288.55 
57. 22 
114. 67 
327. 20 


$65,382.40 
15, 535. 63 
20, 431. 15 
10,676.86 
10, 080. 17 
26, 169. 50 


299.09 

48.97 

11.13 

9.02 

72.08 

4.31 

78.63 

209.25 

6.16 

608.77 

8.22 


11, 345. 57 

7,720.22 

5.282.71 

3.007.78 

36,396.58 

14.927.80 

6.393.17 

18. 730. 77 

4,364.38 

10,044.78 

18,112.03 


3, 375. 10       285, 602. 50 


*  No  report,  Guadalupe  County. 
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Value  of  lands  and  houses  and  of  certain  kinds  of  personal  property  in  the  different  counties 

assessed  for  taxes  in  the  year  1806, 


Agricultural  lanfla.* 


Pastoral  or  grasiug 
lands. 


County. 


Acres. 


Bernalillo ' 

Cbaves I 

Colfax 118,133 

DofiaAna I      53,860 

Bddy 60,821 

Grant ,      21.827 

Gnadal  ape  * ' 

Lincoln i        7,364 

Mora ' 

Rio  Amba 

San  Jnan 

Santa  Fe 

San  Miguel 2,825.825 

Sierra 285,966 

Socorro i      13,540 

Taos 

Tuion I 

Valencia 


Value  of  laud. 


$2,460,323.00 
886,  040. 00 
230, 150. 00 


Value  of  liii- 
proveiuents. 


91, 286, 402. 00 

224, 367.  OO 

59, 860. 00 


423,761.88 
80,  490. 00 


84, 179. 50 
67,  760. 00 


Total  Tftlue 
i  land  and  im- 
provements. 

'$3,746,815.00 
t  1,110,407.00 
200, 000. 00 
840, 722. 00 
I  507, 940. 88 
I       148,  250. 00 


Acres. 


1    Valne  of 
laud. 


1,279,493  I 
54,440    . 
26,630  I 
51,032  I 


$421, 800. 00 

*  40,"  720*  00 
64, 540. 00 


88. 205. 00 
233, 169. 00 
181.005.77 


55,  022. 00 
61,041.00 
53, 107. 50 


170,  032.  00 

2,458.356.00 

216, 171. 00 

82,  291. 00 


57,941.00 
752,241.00 
118, 923. 00 

63,  447. 00 


143,  317. 00 
204,  210. 00 
234,  203.  27 
450, 606. 00 
238,431.00 
3, 210, 597.  00 
335, 004.  00 
145,788.00 


78,&'U 
'    570,571  ' 


126.974.00 
162, 243. 00 


74, 205. 00 


962.031         345,317.00 


7,888 


55,758.00  52,702.00         108,460.00  2,583,859     1,225,371.00 

I  i  I 


Paatoral  or  grazing  lands. 


n^nni..  I  Total  value 

Coanly.      ivalneofim-      land  and 
'  provements.  I    improve - 

meats. 


City  or  town  lots. 


City  or  town  lots. 


1  I    Value  of 

V„        Value  of   !   ^"*K!j;P 
No.  ,^  and  ini- 

***"•  prove- 

mcnts. 


Total  valne 

of  lots, 
buildings, 
improve- 
ments. 


Bernalillo. 
Chaves  ... 


$971,150.00  $504,753.00  $1,565,912.00 


Toll  roads. 


Miles.  Value. 


15 


$1,000 


380, 400. 00 
248, 130. 00 


30,743.00  1     157,717.00     1,308       43,230.00       87,213.00  1      131,612.00 


Colfax $1,587,000.00     $580,500.00    135, 000. 00     245, 400. 00 

DofiaAna i      60,510.00    ] 

ISAdj 5, 870. 00         46,  590. 00  I  1. 515       96, 345. 12     249, 400. 12 

Grant 48,040.00  |    113,180.00  ,  9,710  i    80,060.00     505,620.00         594,680.00 

Goadalnpe...' 

Lincoln 

Moi» < 

Bio  Arriba... 

San  Jnan 

Santa  Fe 

San  Miguel...  . 

Sierra 

Socorro , 


6,350.00       168,593.00 


16  I      2,200.00  ,      3,025.00  ' 


5,225.00 


32,340.00  :    200,630.00    81,800.00     520,221.00  i      642,021.00 


64, 578. 00       400, 805. 00  ',  4, 514  '  100, 462. 00     217, 665. 00  ,      318, 227. 00 


Taos I ,    221,564.00 

Union I    844,087.63 

Valencia |        18,543.00   1,238.014.00 


5.2 


No  report  from  Guadalupe  County. 
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Assessment  of  property  for  taxes  in  the  year  1895  in  the  various  counties  and  the  arith- 
metical product  of  taxes  for  the  forty-serenth  fiscal  year. 


County. 


Total  assessed 
value. 


Bernalillo ;    $8, 885, 048. 00 

ClisvoB '      2,018,369.00 

Colfax ,      2,484.759.14 


Dofia  Ana 

Eddv 

Grant 

Guadalupe 
Lincoln  ... 


2, 692, 094. 00 
1, 606. 700. 96 
3. 449, 180. 00 
532, 706. 00 
1, 595. 066. 00 
Mora I      1,026,3-20.00 


Rio  Arriba. 
San  Juan... 
San  Mi^el. 
Santa  Fe... 

Sierra  

Socorro 

Taos 

X^nion 

Valencia  ... 


756.  444. 50 
480, 074. 00 
4, 754, 922.  00 
2, 152,  392. 00 
1. 168, 450. 00 
2,711,030.00 
900,841.00 
1.326.988.78 
2,  538, 516. 48 


Territorial 
pur]K)8e8. 


$53. 314. 73 
12,163.76 
14,908.83 
16. 157. 97 
10, 000. 24 
20,  605. 08 
3, 196. 23 
9. 754. 76 

6. 157. 92 
4, 538. 68 
2,880.44 

28,518.11 
12, 914. 35 

7, 010. 70 
16, 264. 51 

5, 402.  63 

7. 961. 93 
15, 231. 16 


Territorial 

inHtitu- 

tious. 


$15,550.13 

3. 545. 35 
4, 348. 04 
4, 712. 75 
2.917.61 
6, 036. 06 

932. 23 
2,  842. 37 
1, 796. 06 
1,323.76 

840.13 
8, 316. 57 
3, 766. 63 
2. 044. 70 
4, 748. 28 
1,574.75 
2,322.23 

4. 442. 36 


m    • 


Total 41,140,802.811      247,072.03       72,069.90,      2,305.68 


Cattle 
indemnity. 


$15. 03 

247. 11 
83.57  I 
78.84 

120.97 

261.29 
26.81  I 

311.80  < 
30.35  I 
14.19  ; 
13.22 
71.67 
6.42 
79.46 

263.14 
5.22 

663.49 
12.20 


Totals. 


$68,880.79 

15.966.22 

19. 340. 44 

20,040.56 

13, 038. 82 

26,992.43 

4,165.27 

12,908.03 

7,984.33 

5,876.62 

3. 733. 70 

36.906.35 

16,687.90 

9, 134. 86 

21.276.03 

6,982.60 

10, 047. 65 

19, 686. 72 


321.437.61 


Assessment  of  property  for  taxes  in  the  year  1896  in  the  various  counties,  and  the  arith- 
metical product  of  taxes  for  the  forty-eighth  fiscal  year. 


County. 


Bernalillo . . . 

Chaves 

Colfax 

Dofia  Ana . . . 

Kddy 

Grant 

(inadalupe*. 

Lincoln 

Mora 

Rio  Arriba.. 

San  Juan 

SanMiffuel.. 

Santa  Fe 

Sierra.. 

Socorro 

Taos 

Union 

Valencia 


Total. 


Total  assessed  I   Territorial 
value.         !    puri>o8es. 


$7, 146, 171. 
1, 911, 014. 
2,457,110. 
2, 582, 865. 
1,284,375. 
3, 334, 490. 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


$42,867.80 
11, 461. 59 
14. 742. 66 
15.188.62 
7,  706. 25 
20,006.94 


Territorial 
Institu- 
tions. 


$12,503.65 
3,841.25 
4,399.94 
4. 430. 02 
2, 259. 35 
6.  836. 36 


Cattle 

indemnity 

fund. 


TotaL 


1,419,873. 

992, 430. 

680, 205. 

386, 927. 
4, 684. 105. 

1,  925,  613. 
1, 098, 335. 
2, 389, 874. 

651,271. 
1, 217, 550. 

2,  336. 040. 


00 
00 
12 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
86 


8,  652. 62 
5, 964. 50 
4.081.23 
2, 321. 62 

28.121.47 

11, 563. 67 
6,437.06 

14,  339. 24 
3, 379. 33 
7, 305. 30 

14,  016. 32 


2,493.86 
1,  736. 76 
1,190.36 

677.14 
8,  203. 03 
8, 369. 82 
1,877.48 
4,182.28 

979. 89 
2, 130.  71 
4, 088. 89 


$1L04 
242.80 
1. 288. 65 
67.22 
114. 57 
327.29 


$66,382.40 
16, 636. 9S 
20.431.16 
19,676.86 
10, 080. 17 
26,160.50 


36,396,748.48  ,      218,380.46       63,604.27 


209.09 

48.97 

11.13 

9.02 

72.08 

4.31 

78.63 

200.25 

6.16 

608.77 

8.22 


11. 845. 67 

7, 720. 22 

5,282.71 

3, 007. 78 

36,386l58 

14.927.80 

6,393.17 

18,730.77 

4.364.38 

10,044.78 

18,112.93 


3,376.10       286,602.50 


*  No  report,  Guadalupe  County. 
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VoIm  of  lands  and  houses  and  of  certain  kinds  of  personal  property  in  the  different  counties 

assessed  for  taxes  in  the  year  1S96, 


Agricultural  lanits.* 


Pastoral  or  grazing 
lands. 


County. 


Acres. 


Bernalillo 

Chaves 

Colfax '    118,133 

DoflaAna '      53,860 

JMdy I      eo,82l 

Grant 21.827 

Gnadalape* ' 

Lincoln i        7,364 

Mora 

BioAmba ' 

San  Juan 

Santa  Fe 

San  Miguel 2,825,825 

Sierra 285,966 

Socorro 13,540 

Taos ' 

Fnion 

Valencia 


Value  of  land. 


Value  of  im- 
provements. 


Total  value  ; 
land  and  im-  j 
provements.  I 


Acres. 


Value  of 
laud. 


$2, 460, 323. 00  «1, 286, 492. 00  $3,  746, 815. 00 
886, 040. 00  224, 367. 00  I  1, 1 10, 407. 00 
230, 150. 00  59, 850. 00  ' 


423, 76].  38 
80, 400. 00 


84, 179. 50 
67. 760. 00 


200,000.00   1,279,403  i    IM21.800.00 
840,722.00  ,      54,440 


507, 940. 88 
148, 250. 00 


26,630 
51,032 


40, 720. 00 
64, 540. 00 


88. 295, 00 
233, 169. 00 
181,095.77 


55,  022. 00 
61,041.00 
53, 107. 50 


170,  032. 00 

2, 458. 356. 00 

216, 171. 00 

82, 291. 00 


57.941.00 
752.241.00 
118, 923. 00 


143,  317. 00 
204, 210. 00 
234. 203. 27 
450, 606. 00 
238.431.00 
3, 210, 597.  00 
335, 094. 00 


78.634 
570, 571 


126. 974. 00 
162,243.00 


74, 205. 00 


63,447.00  ,       145,738.00       902,031         345,317.00 


7,888 


55, 758. 00 


52,702.00  '      108,460.00  2,583.859  '  1,225,371.00 


Pastoral  or  grazing  lands. 


County.      ,  y^„^  ^f  inj. 
I  provements. 


Total  value 
land  and 
improve- 
ments. 


City  or  town  lots.  '         City  or  town  lots. 


Bernalillo. 


i  '    Value  of 

'    v^i..^.^*-   .   buildings 
•KT^     I    \aiueot    I    „„^  4   *» 

^**-    I       lots.       I    ^^^  *'"■ 

I      prove- 
ments. 


TotAl  value 

of  lots, 
buildings, 
improve- 
ments. 


Chaves , 

Colfax $1,587,000.00     $580,500.00 

Doi&aAna i      60,510.00 

Eddy 5, 870. 00  ,      46, 590. 00 

Grant.. 


$971,150.00  $594,753.00  $1,565,912.00 


I, 


Toll  roads. 


Miles.i  Value. 


15 


$1,000 


135,000.00  ,  245,400.00 


1.515       96,345.12     249,400.12 


380, 400. 00 
248, 130. 00 


Guadalupe. 

Lincoln 

lfoi» 

Sio  Arriba. 
SanJuan... 
Santa  Fe... 
San  Miguel. 


48,040.00!    113,180.00     9,710  j    80, 06U.  00     505, 620. 00  i      594,680.00 

30,743.00       157,717.00     1,308       43,230.00       87.213.00  '      131,612.00 
<  6,350.00  i    168,593.00  16  i      2,200.00  I      3,025.00  5,225.00 


■  ... 


32,840.00   209,630.00  ,  81,800.00  ,  529,221.00    642,021.00 


Sierra." , ' ! ' 6.2  |         600 

Socorro i        64.578.00       409,895.00  I  4,514     100,462.00     217,665.00        318,227.T)0  I 

Taos '■ 221,664.00  i , , ; ' 

Union 344,087.63 , ' I 

Valencia i        13,543.00  1,238.914.00  <  - 


No  report  from  Guadalupe  County. 
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Value  of  lands  and  houses  and  of  certain  kinds  of  personal  property,  etc. — Continaed. 


County. 


BernallUu 
Chaves  ... 
Colfax.... 
Dofia  Ana 

Eddy 

Grant 


120.00 


Guadalupe 

Lincoln 

Mora 

Kio  Arriba 

San  Juan 

Santa  Fe 

San  Miguel 

Sierra 

Socorro  

Taos ' 

Union j    700 

Yalenci  a 


Black- 
smiths' 
and  car- 
penters' 
tools,  etc. 


Other 

property 

not  de- 


Honey  bees. 


Railroads— standard 
gauge. 


scribed.      Hives.     Value. 


Value  of 
buildings, 
.  tools,  and 
,  machinery. 


$341,621.00    1 1179,810.00 

$906.00         4.987.00    *$2,050.00    

1,860.00     110,413.00    96,725.00 


1, 200. 00 

760.00 

7, 750. 00 


2,740.00 

30.00 

12,470.00 


800 
225 


2. 400. 00 
562.00 


57. 510. 00 


48.00 


2,100.00 


857.00 

275.00 

249.50 

300.00 

625.00 

3.  058.  00 

2, 528. 00 

1. 405. 00 

043.00 

282.00 

511.00 


32, 429. 00 


2,804.25  I 

575. 00     2, 500 
1,933.00  ' 


7, 732. 00 


4.500.00 


3,210.00 
2,  495. 00 

70, 356. 00 
6, 186. 24 

28.098.50 


200 


200.00 


8, 485. 00 
51,039.00 


Total  value 
of  track,  roll- 
ing stock, 
builfling8,et-c. 

$1, 542, 585. 00 


467.725.00 
1. 265, 481. 00 


1, 081, 860. 00 


277, 010. 00 


431,506.00 


385,425.00 
748,256.00 


355. 085. 00 
760,404.00 


County. 


Bernalillo. 
Chaves  ... 
Colfax .... 
Doiia  Ana 
Eddv 


Grant 

Guadalupe  t 

Lincoln 

Mora 

Rio  Arriba.. 
San  Juan . . . 
Santa  Fe.... 
San  Miguel. 

Sierra 

Socorro 

Taos 

TTnion 

Valencia.... 


Railroads,  narrow  gauge. 


Miles. 


Total 


Value  of       Total 


val»nrlth''»l><i'»8«-    -«»"»<•' 


rolling 
stock. 


tools, 
and  ma- 
chinery. 


track, 

rolling 

stock,  etc. 


Mines. 


Value  of 
surface 

improve- 
ments. 


$15, 040. 00 


Value  of 

net 
product. 


Saw  and 

flouring 

mills. 

steam  or 

water 

power. 


$14,000.00 


41,250.00 
1,200.00 


30         $90,000.00  $4,870.00  $94,870.00   176,400.00   $19,650.00 


116 


107,380.00 


300, 355. 00 


75.00       1,000.00 


'  97,350.00 
♦30, 535. 00 


I 


49.60    146,100.00  I  7,900.00   154,000.00 


36, 172. 00 

54, 750. 00 

27,283.00 
88.050.00 

1,064.00 

4,600.00 


7.116.00 
6,750:00 
4, 852. 00 


I     Notes, 
I  book  ac- 
counts, etc. 


$47,000.00 
93. 508. 00 
64, 000. 00 
12. 400. 00 
16. 890. 00 
5, 120. 00 

"'i8*827.'66 


3, 3.30. 00 
10,012.00 
27,450.00 

5,700.00  ! 

2,437.00  j 


7,700.00 


5,000.00 
16,153.00 
8.964.00 
8,325.00 
1.785.00 
3,018.00 
5,000.00 
8,200.00 


*  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company,  $25,000. 
t  No  report  from  Guadalupe  County. 
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Value  of  lands  and  houses  and  of  certain  kinds  of  personal  property,  etc, — Continued. 


Countv. 


Steam  engines.    { 


Horses. 
No.    '    Value.        Xo.    1    Value. 


Bernalillo , 

Chaves ' 

Colfax $15,900 

Dofia  Ana I 

Eddy 


Grant 

Guadalupe* 

Lincoln 

Mora 


2,940 
'2,175 


2,081 
3,180 
3,100 
2,086 
4,8:J5 
8.026 


No. 


Mules. 
Value. 


$30, 870 
42,670 
53.410 
34,600 
65,379 
58.280 


2,000 


Rio  Arriba I ' 

San  Juan 

Santa  Fe , i  5,810 

San  Miguel '  6,300 

Sierra 14,674 

Socorro , I 

Tao« 150 

TTniou 4  600 

Valencia 4  1,300 


6,642 
1,644 
2, 334 
2,  000 
1.190 
4,563 
3,856 
6,054 
1.698 
2,210 
1,605 


74, 744 
22.  793 
25, 262 
20.000 
19.363 
56,377 
33, 240 
73, 95:{ 
16,982 
22, 155 
21,806 


271 

$5,400 

501 

12, 147 

123 

3,644 

97 

3,430 

153 

4,330 

147 

3,030 

218 

44 

71 

50 

120 

287 

87 

319 

30 

103 

163 


6,003 
1,240 
1,319 
1,250 
3,638 
5,033 
1.636 
5,364 
355 
1,935 
2.983 


Cattle. 


County. 


No. 


T 


Bernalillo. . . 

Chaves  

Colfax 

Do&a  Ana.. 

Eddv 

Grant. 

Guadalupe* 

Lincoln 

Mora 

Klo  Arriba.. 
San  Juan... 

Santa  Fe 

San  Miguel. 

Sierra  

Socorro  

Taos 

fnion 

Valencia.... 


2,863 
71.300 
35,309 
14,565 
27.837 
93,180 


Value. 


$20. 014 
496, 707 
206,853 
114.435 
228,  OTJ 
652,300 


81, 170 

8.273 

3,585 

1.500 

1.766 

19,254 

23.355 

50.718 

1,260 

23,179 

2,165 


603,600 

57.  942 

23. 385 

15,  000 

13. 240 

144, 012 

162. 101 

418, 569 

9,340 

201,894 

17.  335 


Sheep. 


Goats. 


No. 


Value. 


173, 110 
76.330 
95,000 
11.400 
46,243 
12.840 


$142.  332. 00 
55,484.00 
67,452.00 
11.630.00 
44. 779. 00 
12, 820. 00 


No. 


2,205 
23 
1,420 
1,265 
4,827 
9.350 


Value. 

$1, 653.  CO 

15.00 

1, 420. 00 

1. 470. 00 

3, 876. 00 

10, 050. 00 


66.444 
65,658 

127. 869 

9,(K)0 

44.880 

180. 355 

8.620 

63,290 

32. 930 

253. 352 

150,815 


50, 861. 00 
50. 868.  00 

103.  725. 85 

6,  750. 00 

33. 495. 00 

144.  955. 00 

6,  778. 00 

40, 368. 00 

42.  583.  25 

259, 389. 50 

121. 842. 00 


11,458 

2.724 

3,565 

500 

3,108 

10.  573 

11,275 

5,352 

1,400 

789 

829 


13. 367. 00 

1, 361. 00 

1.673.50 

250.00 

1.555.00 

5.812.00 

16, 305. 00 

6, 741. 00 

1,441.40 

447.00 

451.00 


*  No  report  from  Guadalupe  County. 

Quarterly  report  of  the  auditor  of  public  accounts  of  the  Territory  of  Xew  Mexico^  giving 
a  detailed  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  during  the  third  quarter  of  the 
forty-seventh  fiscal  year,  ending  Xoremhei'  SO,  1896, 

RECEIPTS. 

Alejandro  Sandoval,  collector  Bernalillo  County $2,102.75 

C.  W.  Haynes,  collector  Chaves  County - 638.85 

Hugh  Smith,  collector  Colfax  County 623. 00 

Jacob  Schaublln,  collector  DoSa  Ana  County 5, 497. 09 

J.  D.  Walker,  collector  Eddy  County 763.00 

A.  B.  Laird,  collector  Grant  County 

Boman  Casaus, collector  Guadalupe  County 230.94 

£mil  Fritz,  collector  Lincoln  County 326.12 

Juan  B.  Martines,  collector  Mora  County 455. 92 

Jlartin  Lopez, collector  Rio  Arriba  County 1,956.60 

A.  H.  Dunning,  collector  San  Juan  County 171. 74 

Solomon  Spiegelberir,  collector  Santa  Fe  County 1, 141. 60 

Carlos  Oabaldon,  collector  San  Miguel  County 1, 002. 68 

Max  L.  Kahler,  collector  Sierra  County 284.21 

M -  Cooney,  collector  Socorro  County 914. 77 

Guillermo  Tnijillo,  collector  Taos  County 879.92 

T.  A.  Overbay,  collector  Union  County 1, 010. 52 

Solomon  Luna,  collector  Valencia  County 174. 33 

George  L.  Wylly  s.  clerk  first  Judicial  district,  quarter  ending  September  30, 1896 241. 65 

O.  N.  Marron.  clerk  second  Judicial  district,  quarter  ending  September  30, 1896 374. 70 

W,  B.  Walton,  clerk  third  Judicial  district,  quarter  endins  September  30, 1896 178. 35 

Felix  Martinez,  olerk  fourth  judicial  district,  quarter  ending  September  30, 1896 448. 60 

W.  M.  DriscolL  clerk  fifth  judicial  district,  quarter  ending  September  30, 1896 261. 20 

£.  H.  Bergmann.  superintendent  New  Mexico  Penitentiary 255.00 

J.  A.  La  Rue,  secretary  Cattle  Sanitary  Board 5,000.00 

Total .' 24,433.54 
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ABSTRACT  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  BXPENDITUBES  DURING  THE  QUARTER. 


Licensee 

Interest  fand 

Penitentiary  fund 

Sal  ary  f an d 

AsseHsom'  fund 

Supreme  court  fund 

Miftcellaneons  fund 

Tranaportatiou  of  convictH  fund 

Territorial  institutions,  viz : 

University  of  New  Mexico 

Agri  c  u  1 1  u  ral  uoUe^e 

New  Mexico  Insane  Asvlnm 

Ne  w  Mexico  School  of  Mines 

Normal  school,  Silver  City 

Normal  school,  Las  Vegas 

Normal  institutes 

Special  deficit,  forty-fourth  fiscal  year 

Branch  agricultural  experiment  station 

Territorial  institutions,  fort;j'-fifth  fiscal  year. ... 

Territorial  purposes,  forty-sixth  fiscal  year 

Territorial  institutions,  ^orty  sixth  fiscal  year... 
Territorial  purposes,  forty-seventh  fiscal  year... 
Territorial  institutions,  forty-seventh  fiscal  year. 

Territorial  purposes,  forty-eighth  fiscal  year 

Territorial  institutions, forty-eighth  fiscal  year.. 

Cattle  indemnity ." 

Deficiency  fund*. 

Si-hool  fund 


Receipts. 


$l,05i.Sl 

25.87 

256.00 

l,60i.50 

720.91 


3.17 
8.01 
1.50 
1.69 
3.57 
3.56 
1.21 


2.79 

28.62 

226.45 

56.56 

11, 390. 96 

3, 318. 57 

546.99 

159.62 

5,124.59 


Expendi- 
tures. 


$493.00 


4, 930. 56 
8,616.56 
1,208.96 

392.90 
8,052.81 

484.06 


635.00 
3,324.56 
050.00 
834.65 
559.11 


121.00 


826.22 
65.30 


Total I    24,433.54 


30.994.71 


Auditor's  Office,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  November  30, 1896. 


Marceuno  Garcia,  Territorial  AudiU>r. 


Quarterly  report  of  the  atiditor  of  public  account9  of  the  Territory  of  Netc  Mexico,  giving 

a  detailed  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expeitdituree  during  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  forty- 
seventh  fiscal  ye-ar,  eitding  February  27,  1897 : 

RECEIPTS. 

Alejandro  Sfuidoval,  collector  Bernalillo  County $10,899. 15 

C.  w.  Haynea, collector  Chaves  County .' 4,630.38 

Hugh  Smith,  collector  Colfax  County.' 8,747.21 

Jacob  Sohaublin,  collector  Doha  Ami  County 3,266.93 

J.W.Walker,  collector  Eddy  County 2,143.65 

J.L.Dow,  collector  Eddy  County 813.38 

A.  B.  Laird,  collector  Grant  County 11, 287. 37 

Roman  Casaus.  ooUeo tor  G nadalupe  County ,852. 12 

Emil  Fritz,  collector  Lincohi  County 4,375.80 

Juan  B.  Martinez,  collector  Mora  County 1,671.27 

Frank  A.  Vigil,  collector  Mora  County.*. 166.69 

Marti  M  Lopez,  collector  Rio  Arriba  County 1, 958. 30 

A.  H.  Dunning,  collector  San  Juan  County 486.21 

Solomon  Spiegelberg.  collector  Santa  Fe  County 1.312.19 

FredMuller,  collector  Santa  Fe  County 2,262.92 

Carlos  Gabaldon.  collector  San  Miguel  County 7,617. 18 

Max  Kahler.  collector  Sierra  County 5,074.65 

August  Reingardt,  collector  Sierra  County 375.32 

M.  Cooney,  collector  Socorro  County 7,155.31 

Guillermb  Tru^iillo,  collector  Taos  County 946.56 

Silviano  Lncero,  collector  Taos  County 221.12 

V.  A.  Overbay,  collector  Union  County 3, 184. 50 

Solomon  Luna,  collector  Valencia  County .** 2,224.43 

John  Franklin,  district  attorney  Chaves  and  Eddy  counties,  collected  from  D.  L.  Kemp,  ex- 
sheriff  Eddy  County 836.18 

George  L.  Wyllys,  clerk  first  ludicial  district,  quarter  ending  December  81,  1896 249. 55 

George  L.  Wyllys,  clerk  first  Judicial  district,  for  the  month  of  January,  1897 39. 05 

O. N. Marron,  oierk  second  Judicial  district,  quarter endingDeceinber  31, 1896 298. 10 

W.  B.  Walton,  clerk  third  Judicial  distriot,  quarter  ending  December  31,  1806 300. 10 

Felix  Martinez,  clerk  fourth  Judicial  district,  quarter  ending  December  31. 1896 415. 90 

W.  M.  Drisooll,  clerk  fifth  judicial  district,  quarter  ending  December  31,  1896 312. 40 

George  Curry,  ex-clerk  fifth  judicial  district,  month  ending  April  30,  1896 64. 90 

J.  A^LaRue,  secretary  cattle  sanitary*  board 4,000.00 

Total 88,192.81 
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ABSTRACT  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  DURING  THE  QUARTER. 


Receipts. 


4.90 
11.18 

2.14 

2.14 
21.86 
21.85 

9.71 


Licensee ,    $2,610.03 

Interest  fund 116.04 

Penit«^ntiary  faml 

Salary  fond 1,684.00 

Assessors' fand 3,809.61 

Miscellaneous  f u  nd 

Transportation  of  convicts  fund ' 

Territorial  institntluns.  Tiz :  i 

University  of  New  Mexico 

Agricultural  College 

New  Mexico  Insane  Asylum 

New  Mexico  School  of  Mines 

Normal  school,  Silver  City 

Normal  school,  Las  Vegas 

Normal  institutes 

Special  deficit,  forty-fourth  fiscal  year , 

Branch  agricultural  experiirent  station '  18. 06 

Territorial  institutions,  forty-fifth  fiscal  year 357. 13 

Territorial  purposes.  forU'^-slxth  flscnl  year '      2,039.06 

Territorial  institutions,  forty -sixth  fiscal  year |         510. 74 

Territorial  purposes,  forty -seventh  fiscal  year 7, 492. 49 

Territorial  institutions,  Ibrty -seventh  fiscal  year !      2, 185. 24 

Territorial  purposes,  forty  erglith  fiscal  year 48, 755. 71 

Territorial  i  nstitntions,  forty -eighth  fiscal  year 14, 293. 29 

Cattle  indemnity  fund , 4,748.23 

School  fund , 

Goneral  iuiid  warrants  drawn  to  pay  accounts  prior  to  March  4, 1999 \ 

Special  court  fund  (warrants  drawn  against  the  Albuquerque  suspended  | 
banks),  viz:  i 

First  judicial  di.Htrict 

Second  Judicial  district 

Third  judicial  district 

Fourth  judicial  district ...^ 

Fifth  judicial  district % 

Paid  by  treasurer  from  interest  on  deposits 


Expendi- 
tures. 


$1, 789. 59 


Total I    88,192.81 


2.387.98 
7. 909. 12 
3, 545. 27 
5, 863. 27 
839. 74 

5,940.00 
969.53 

3.443.99 

1,000.00 
675.59 

1, 632. 72 

"38.' 80 
66.25 


177.80 
1,850.00 


483.80 

9.30 

2,  Oil.  17 


40,038.42 


NoTK. — The  following  appropriations,  made  by  the  thirty-second  legislative  assembly,  were  paid 
frma  the  following  funds,  and  toe  amounts  are  included  in  the  column  of  expenditured  above,  to  wit: 
From  assessors'  fund,  forty-third  fiFcal  year,  to  pay  interpreters  thirty-second  legislative 

assembly  council,  joint  resolution  No.  3,  approved  (January  29, 1897 $988. 83 

From  in terest  fund 2,  Oil.  17 

From  license  fund,  for  printing  bills  and  reports  in  Spanish,  council  bill  No.  8,  approved 

February  4, 1897 1,513.99 

Total 4,513.99 

Auditor's  Office,  Febriuiry  27, 1897. 

Marcelino  Gabcia.  Territorial  Axtditor. 

Quarterly  report  of  the  auditor  of  public  aocounta  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexiooy  gicing 
a  detailed  atfitemeni  of  the  receipts  and  expendituren  during  the  fret  quarter  of  the  forty- 
eighth  fiscal  year,  ending  May  Si,  1897, 


RECEIPTS. 

Alejandro  Sandoval,  collector  Bernalillo  County $6,054.28 

C.  w.  Haynes,  collector  Chaves  County 651.58 

Hugh  Smith,  collector  Colfax  County 1,627.55 

Jacob  Schaubliu,  collector  DoQa  Ana  County 5,148.79 

J.  L.  Dow,  collector  Eddy  County 321.93 

M.  C.  Stewart,  collector  Eddy  County 239.10 

J.  L.  Buruside.  collector  Grant  Count y 3, 419. 12 

Placido  Baca  y  Bsca,  collector  Guadalupe  County 389.84 

Emil  Fritz,  collector  Lincoln  Comity .*. 798.11 

W.  G.  Sargent  collector  Rio  Arriba  County 428. 69 

Frank  A.  Vigil,  collector  Mora  County 1,082.96 

Jofac  W.  Brown,  collector  San  Juan  CTounty 419. 61 

Fred  MiiUer,  collector  Santa  Fe  County 1,596.76 

Felix  Martinez,  collector  San  Miguel  Cfoonty 1,731.08 

August  Rein eard t,  collector  Sierra  County 375. 1 5 

M.  Cooney ,  collector  Socorro  Conn t y 1, 71 1 .  37 

Guillermo  Triyillo, collector  Taos  County 110.50 

Silviano  Lucero,  collector  Taos  County 163. 22 

Luciano  B.  Gallegos,  collector  Union  County 1, 339. 88 

Emiterio  Gallegos.  collector  Union  County 22.67 

Solomon  Luna,  collector  Valencia  County 144. 74 

Marcelino  Garcia,  Territorial  auditor 1,080.00 

Pallman  Palace  Car  Company 1 17. 50 
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E. H.  Berffmann,  superintendent  New  Mexico  penitentiftry $74.00 

Lorion  Miller,  secretary  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  unexpended  balance 18. 42 

J.  A.  LaRue,  secretary  Cattle  Sanitary  Board 2,000.00 

C.  H.  Gildersleeve,  clerk  first  J  udicial  district 246. 50 

O.  N.  Marron,  clerk  second  jtulicial  district 764. 65 

W.  B.  Walton,  clerk  third  judicial  district 407.10 

Felix  Martinex,  clerk  fourth  judicial  district 504. 05- 

W. M.  Driscoll, clerk  fifth  judicial  district 298.30 

Product  of  sale  of  Insane  Asylum  bonds 30,U00.U0 

Product  of  sale  of  Capitol  rebuilding  bonds 67.275.00 

Product  of  note  due  First  National  Bank  of  Santa  Fe,  to  pay  interest ! . .  8, 600. 00 

Total 130, 162. 4S 

ABSTRACT  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  DURING  THE  QUARTER. 


Receipts.     ^Mr.*i- 


$1, 970. 14 

9.19 

74.00 

2,220.60 

1, 147. 37 


.05 

.47 

30, 000. 03 

.03 


Licenses 

Interest  fund 

Pen  i  ten  tiaiy  fund 

Salary  f u n d 

Assessors'  fund 

Miscellaneous  fund 

Transportation  of  convicts  fund 

Territorial  institutions,  viz : 

University  of  New  Mexico 

Agricultural  college 

New  Mexico  Insane  Asylum } 

New  Mexico  S(;bool  of  Mines 

New  Mexico  Military  Institute " 

Normal  school,  Silver  City 

Normal  school.  Las  Vegas 

Territorial  institutes '. 

Branch  A  gricu Itural  Experiment  Station 

Territorial  institutions,  forty-fifth  fiscal  year 

Territorial  purposes,  fort^^-sixth  fiscal  year "..... 

Territorial  institutions,  K>rty-sixt)i  fiscal  year 

Territorial  purposes,  forty-seventh  fiscal  year ■ 

Territorial  institutions,  forty-seventh  fiscal  year 

Territorial  purposes,  forty-eighth  fiscal  year 

Territorial  institutions,  forty -eighth  fiscal  year 4, 667. 86 

Cattle  indemnity  fund 2,289.45 

School  fund....l '      1,080.00 

Supreme  court  fund 

Deficiencv  fund , 

General-fund  warrai>ts  drawn  to  pay  accounts  prior  to  March  4,  1889 ' 

Capitol  rebuilding  fund 1 

Special  court  fund  (warrant«  drawn  against  the  Albuquerque  suspended 
banks),  vis: 

First  judicial  district 

S<>«ond  judicial  district 

Third  judicial  district 

Fourth  judicial  district 

Fifth  judicial  district 

Paid  by  treasurer  from  interest  on  deposits 

Due  First  National  Bank  of  Santa  Fe 


Total 


1.09 

1.09 

.45 

.87 

8,47 

173. 89 

43.4tf 

2,  833. 92 

827.90 

15. 937. 18 


67. 275. 00 


8.600.00 


tnres. 


_  I. 


$1. 983. 70 

10.' 485."  si 
8, 306. 61 
1,538.74 
8, 686. 33 
1, 477. 37 


1, 501. 17 
3,  983. 46 
1.  575. 00 
2. 8<)0. 00 
855.36 
1, 426. 70 


3, 214.  OO 


095.11 

298.80 

799.37 

36.30 

4, 979. 13 


44. 3i 


295.87 
1,825.40 


139, 162. 45  I      56, 810. 27 


Note.— The  following  appropriations  made  by  the  thirty-second  legislative  assembly  were  paid 
from  the  following  funds  ana  are  included  on  the  column  of  expenditures  above,  to  wit: 

From  license  fund,  for  printing  bills  and  reports  In  Spanish  council  bill  No.  8,  approved 

February  4,  1897 $525.70 

From  interest  on  deposits  fund,  for  printing  governor's  message  in  Spanish,  council  bill 

No.  8 125.40 

From  school  fund,  for  printing  bills  In  Spanish,  council  bill  No.  8 338. 46 

To  pay  interpreters,  thirty -second  legislative  assembly,  council  Joint  resolution  No.  3,  ap- 
proved January  29.  1897: 

From  license  fund 800.00 

IVom  interest  on  deposits  fund 1,700.00 

From  Territorial  purposes,  forty-eighth  fiscal  year 2, 500. 00 

To  pay  Territorial  equalization  board,  for  the  forty-sixth  and  forty-seventh  fiscal  years : 

From  Territorial  purposes,  forty-eighth  fiscal  year 714.00 

Tot«l 6,703.56 
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Quarterly  report  of  the  auditor  of  piihHc  acconnte  of  the  Territoriiof  New  Mexico,  giving 
a  detailed  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  duHng  the  second  quarter  of  the 
forty-eighth  fiscal  year,  ending  August  28,  1897, 


RECEIPTS. 

Aleiantlro  Sandoval,  GoUeotor  Bernalillo  County $11,326.81 

C.  W.  Haynes,  collector  Chaves  County 4, 350. 05 

Hugh  Smith,  collector  Colfax  County 6,107.70 

Jacob  Schanblin,  collector  DoHa  Ana  County 7, 747. 95 

M.  C.  Stewart,  collector  Eddy  County 2,715.24 

J.  L.  Bumsido,  collector  Grant  County 8, 791. 56 

Placido  Baca  v  Baca,  collector  (iuadalupe  Countv 877.66 

Eniil  Fritz, collector  Lincoln  Countv 4,366.17 

Frank  A.  Vijj:il, collector  Mora  Countv 1,765.29 

W.G.  Sargent,  collector  Kio  Arriba  County 1,738.46 

John  W.  Brown,  collector  San  Juan  Countv 695,12 

Fred.  M uller,  collector  Santa  Fe  Countv 3, 887. 87 

Felix  Martinez,  collector  San  Miguel  County 6,661.92 

August  Ueiugardt,  collector  Sierra  County 1, 163. 16 

M.  Cooney,  collector  Socorro  County 4, 9112. 66 

Sil viano  Lucero,  collector  Taos  County 839. 44 

Emiterio  G alleges,  collector  Uni< m  County 3, 443. 30 

Solomon  Lnna,  collector  Valencia  County 2,419.06 

J.  H.  Crist,  district  attorney  Santa  Fe,  Rio  Arriba,  Taos,  and  San  Juan  counties 698. 46 

George  W.  Knaebel,  attorney,  by  order  of  the  court 61. 98 

£.  H.  Ber^mann,  superintendent  New  Mexico  penitentiary 1, 935. 25 

Lorion  Miller,  secretary  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  cor]>oration  filing  fees 558. 00 

J.  A.  La  Rue,  secretary  sanitary  board .' 4, 000. 00 

C.H.Gildersleeve.  clerk  first  judicial  district 252.35 

0.  N.  Marron,  clerk  second  judicial  district 1, 050. 00 

W. B.  Walton, clerk  third  judicial  district 420.00 

Felix  Martinez,  clerk  fourth  judicial  district 486. 50 

W.M.Driscoll,  clerk  flth  judicial  district 287.90 

Capitol  rebuilding  fund 5,850.00 

Total 89,430.26 


Abstract  of  receipts  and  expenditures  during  the  quarter. 


RecelpU.     E?.fl°'»'- 


tures. 


Licenses $1,585.58 

Penitentiary  fund I      1,935.25 

Salarvfund 2,497.65 

Assessors  fund I    '3,107.49 

Miscellaneous  fund 

TTan8|>ortation  of  con  victs  fund 

Territorial  institutions,  viz :  I 

University  of  New  Mexico 

Agricultural  College I 

New  Mexico  Insane  Asylum , 

School  of  Mines 

New  Mexico  Military  Institute* ! 

Normal  school.  Silver  City 

Normal  school.  Las  Vegas' ' 

Branch  agricultural  experiment  station i 

Territorial  purjwses,  fortv-se  venth  fiscal  year . . . ' '      3, 659. 59 

Territorial  institutions,  /orty-seventh  flucal  year '      1, 066. 11 

Territorial  purposes,  forty-eighth  fiscal  year |    49,  860. 26 

Territorial  institutions,  forty-eighth  fiscal  year 14, 551. 07 

Cattle  indemnity  fund '      4,759.26 

School  fund , i 

Supreme  court  fund 

Deficiency  fund ,..^ 

General-fund  warrants  drawn  to  pay  accounts  prior  to  March  4, 1889 ! 

Capitol  lebuilding  fund |      5,950.00 

Legal  expense  fund , 

Corporation  fees I         558. 00 

Special  court  fund  (warrants  drawn  against  the  Albuquerque  suspended  | 
banks),  viz: 

First  judicial  district* i 

Second  judicial  district* 

Third  judicial  district* ' 

Fourth  judicial  district  ' 

Fifth  judicial  district 


$150.00 

11, 400. 93 

8, 908. 18 

2, 294. 01 

10,018.73 

799.69 

2. 300. 00 

636.51 

10,  614. 85 

750.00 


Total 89,430.26 


1,  204.  46 

633.11 

18.93 


218. 70 

53.27 

37.02 

27.10 

2,078.46 

269.75 

400.00 


616. 10 
295.87 


63, 715. 67 


Auditor's  office,  August  30,  1897. 


Mabcbuno  Gabcia,  Territorial  Auditor. 
*  No  funds  drawn  out  for  this  quarter. 
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NATIONAL  GUARD. 

The  interest  in  the  National  Guard  of  the  Territory  has  increased 
materially  during  the  past  year. 

The  legislature  last  March  passed  '^An  act  to  provide  for  the  organi- 
zation, discipline,  and  regulation  of  the  militia  of  the  Territory  of  New 
Mexico,"  which  is  a  great  improvement  over  the  laws  previously  in  force 
on  this  subject.  This  law  was  much  needed  and  will  simplify  matters 
relating  to  the  management  of  the  military  affairs  of  the  Territory. 

Capt.  W.  H.  W.  James,  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Infantry,  United  States 
Army,  was  ordered  to  duty  with  the  National  Guard  of  this  Territory, 
by  paragraph  1,  Special  Orders  No.  304,  dated  headquarters  of  the 
Army,  Ai^jutant-General's  Office,  Washington,  December  28, 1896.  He 
reported  for  that  duty  on  January  8, 1897.  Captain  James  is  very 
efficient  and  takes  a  deep  interest  in  the  work,  and  his  assistance  will 
be  of  great  value  to  our  National  Guard. 

On  June  23, 1897, 1  appointed  Col.  H.  B.  Hersey,  adjutant- general  of 
New  Mexico.  Colonel  Hersey  has  a  thorough  military  education,  and 
is  especially  well  fitted  for  this  work.  He  is  now  engaged  in  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  National  Guard  under  the  new  law,  in  which  work  he 
is  ably  assisted  by  Captain  James. 

No  companies  or  troops  have  been  disbanded  during  the  year;  one 
troop  of  cavalry  has  been  organized  at  Los  Lnnas,  and  one  company  of 
infantry  at  Las  Vegas;  both  of  these  organizations  are  composed  of 
excellent  material,  and  are  valuable  additions  to  the  National  Guard. 

The  national  guard  of  New  Mexico  is  composed  of  n^ost  excellent 
material;  they  are  men  that  can  be  relied  upon  for  good  work  in  active 
service  if  called  on.  Their  patriotism  and  love  of  the  flag  is  not 
excelled  by  the  national  guard  of  any  State.  Great  care  has  been 
exercised  in  selecting  the  commissioned  officers;  only  those  especially 
well  fitted  for  the  positions  and  whose  loyalty  is  unquestioned  have 
been  commissioned. 

Several  applications  for  the  formation  of  additional  organizations 
have  been  received,  but  owing  to  lack  of  funds  it  was  impossible  to 
equip  them  at  present.  In  this  connection  I  would  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  allowance  from  the  War  Department  for  equipping 
the  national  guard  of  New  Mexico  during  the  current  year  has  been 
decreased  nearly  $800.  We  border  on  a  foreign  country  and  have 
several  tribes  of  Indians  within  oui'  boundaries,  some  of  which  have 
given  considerable  trouble  and  have  required  the  presence  of  United 
States  troops  to  control  them  within  the  past  few  years.  A  number  of 
United  States  military  posts  have  been  abandoned  and  the  forces  at 
those  remaining  have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum.  In  view  of  these 
facts  it  would  seem  wise  to  increase  the  allowance  for  equipping  the 
national  guard  of  New  Mexico  so  as  to  have  it  of  sufficient  numerical 
strength  to  meet  any  emergency  that  may  arise. 

Governor  and  oonim4inder  in  chief, — Miguel  A.  Otero. 

Staff, — H.  B.  Hersey,  adjutant-general,  with  rank  of  colonel,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mes. ; 
WiUiam  R.  Tipton,  nnrgeon-general,  with  rank  of  colonel,  Las  Vegas. 

Aids-de-camp, — Harry  Wbigham,  aide-de-camp,  with  rank  of  colonel,  Katon,  N. 
Mex. ;  Venceslao  Jaraniillo,  aide-de-camp  with  rank  of  colonel,  El  Rito,  N.  Mex. ; 
E.  G.  Ood win-Austen,  aide-de-camp,  with  rank  of  colonel,  Las  Vegas;  E.  \V.  Dobson, 
aid-de-camp,  with  rank  of  colonel,  Albuouerque,  N.  Mex. ;  Capt.  W.  H.  W.  James, 
Twenty-fonrth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  detailed  special  duty  National  Guards. 

Field  oj^cfr«.— John  Borrodalle,  colonel  First  Regiment  Infantry,  National  Gnard 
New  Mexico,  Albuquerque;  Tfaomas  P.  Gable,  lieutenant-colonel  First  Regiment 
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iDfantry,  National  Guard  New  Mexico,  Santa  Fe ;  Olva  C.  Parker,  major  First  Bat- 
talion Yitst  Infantry,  National  Guard  New  Mexico,  Las  Vegas;  Normal  L.  Kinc, 
major  Second  Battalion  First  Infantry,  National  Gnard  New  Mexico,  Santa  Fe;  S.  M. 
Saltmarsh,  major  Third  Battalion  Fint  Infantry,  National  Guard  New  Mexico,  Albu- 
cxuerque;  Frederick  MuUer,  mi^or  First  Battalion  Cavalry,  National  Gnard  New 
Mexico,  Santa  Fe. 

OFFICIAL  REGISTER. 

Territorial  officers. — Governor  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  Miguel  A.  Otero, 
Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex. ;  private  secretary  to  governor,  Miss  N.  P.  Crane,  Santa  Fe,  N. 
Mex. ;  secretary  of  the  Territory,  George  H.  Wallace,  Santa  Fe;  jirivate  secretary, 
J.  W.  Raynolds,  Las  Vegas;  solicitor-general,  A.  B.  Fall;  auditor,  Marceliuo  Garcia; 
treasurer,  Samuel  Eldodt;  superintendent  of  penitentiary,  E.  H.  Bergmann;  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  Placi do  Sandoval ;  librarian,  Jose  Segnra;  adjutant- 
general,  H.  B.  Hersey;  mine  inspector,  J.  W.  Fleming;  coal-oil  inspector,  W.  E. 
Martin. 

Judiciary. — Chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  and  judge  of  the  fourth  district, 
Thomas  Smith;  clerk,  Felix  Martinez;  clerk  supreme  court,  C.  H.  Gildersleeve. 

Associate  justices  of  the  supreme  court. — Judge,  first  district,  N.  B.  Laughlin;  clerk, 
C.  H.  Gildersleeve;  jud^e,  second  district,  Needham  C.  Collier;  clerk,  O.  N.  Marron; 
judge,  third  district,  Gideon  I).  Bantz;  clerk,  W.  B.  Walton;  judge,  fifth  district, 
Humphrey  B.  Hamilton;  clerk,  W.  M.  DriscoU. 

Delegate  in  Congress. — H.  B.  Fergusson. 

District  attorneys. — For  counties  of  Colfax  and  Union,  O.  E.  Smith;  for  counties  of 
Grant  and  Sierra,  T.  S.  Heflin;  for  counties  of  San  Miguel,  Mora,  and  Guadalupe, 
E.  V.  Long;  for  county  of  Lincoln,  S.  F.  Matthews;  for  counties  of  Chaves  and 
Eddy,  John  Franklin;  for  county  of  Donna  Ana,  R.  L.  Young;  for  counties  of  Santa 
Fe,  Kio  Arriba,  Taos,  and  San  Juan,  J.  H.  Crist;  for  counties  of  Bernalillo  and 
Valencia,  T.  A.  Finical;  for  county  of  Socorro,  H.  M.  Dougherty. 

Federal  officers. — Survey  or- general,  Quinby  V.nncej  collector  of  internal  revenue, 
A.  L.  Morrison;  United  States  attorney,  W.  B.  Childers;  United  States  marshal, 
C.  M.  Foraker;  register  land  ofiice,  Sante  Fe,  J.  H.  Walker;  receiver  laud  office, 
Santa  Fe,  Pedro  Deigado;  register  land  ofQce,  La  Crnces,  £.  E.  Sluder;  receiver  land 
ofiQce,  Las  Cruces,  H.  D.  Bowman;  register  land  office,  Roswell,  George  R.  Young; 
receiver  land  office,  Roswell,  William  H.  Cosgrove;  register  land  office,  Clayton, 
E.  W.  Fox:  receiver  land  office,  Clayton,  J.  S.  Holland;  Pueblo  Indian  agent,  Santa 
Fe,  C.  E.  Nordstrom. 

Court  of  Private  Land  Claims. — Chief  justice,  Joseph  R.  Reed ;  justices,  W.  W.  Mur- 
ray, Henry  C  Sluss,  Thomas  C.  Fuller,  and  Wilbur  F.  Stone;  attorney,  Matthew  G. 
Reynolds;  clerk,  J.  H.  Reeder. 

Officers  of  Territorial  institutions. — The  governor  and  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  are  ex  officio  members  of  the  boards  of  regents  of  the  following  insti- 
tutions: The  University  of  New  Mexico,  the  New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts,  the  New  Mexico  School  of  Mines,  the  Mew  Mexico  Insane  Asy- 
lum, the  New  Mexico  Military  Institute. 

The  University  of  New  Mexico. — Regents :  H.  L.  Waldo,  E.  Las  Vegas ;  W.  B. 
Childers,  Albuquerque;  E.  S.  Stover,  Albuquerque;  F.  W.  Clancy,  Albuquerque; 
J.  H.  Wroth,  Albuquerque. 

The  New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. — Regents :  H.  D.  Bow- 
man, Las  Cruces;  Thomas  J.  Bull,  Las  Cruoes;  G.  A.  Richardson,  Roswell;  A.  A. 
Jones,  E.  Las  Vegas;  Phil,  H.  Curran,  Silver  City. 

The  New  Mexico  Normal  School  at  Silver  City. — Regents:  J.  A.  Mahoney,  Doming; 
W.  G.  Ritch,  Silver  City;  J.  W.  Fleming,  Silver  City;  W.  A.  Hawkins,  Silver  City; 
C.  C.  Shoemaker,  Silver  City. 

The  Neto  Mexico  Normal  School  at  Las  Vegas. — Regents:  Chas.  F.  Rudolph,  Las 
Vegas;  Chas.  Ilfeld,  Las  Vegas;  M.  W.  Browne,  Las  Vegas;  F.  W.  Springer,  Las 
Vegas;  W.  S.  Burke,  Albuquerque. 

The  New  Mexico  School  of  Mines. — Trustees:  J.  P.  McGrorty,  Deming;  John  Y. 
Hewitt,  Whit«  Oaks;  Juan  Jose  Baca,  Socorro;  J.  G.  Fitch,  Socorro;  E.  L.  Browne, 
Socorro. 

New  Mexico  Military  Institute. — Regents:  E.  A.  Gaboon,  Roswell;  J.  W.  Poe,  Ros- 
well; .Joseph  C.Lea,  Roswell;  J.  O.  Cameron, Eddy ;  George  Curry,  Roswell. 

The  New  Mexico  Insane  Asylum. — Directors:  Gustav  A.  Rothgeb,  Las  Vegas;  J.  W. 
ZoUars,  Las  Vegas;  Benigno  Romero,  Las  Vegae;  F.  S.  Crosson,  Raton;  Marcus 
Brunswick,  Laa  Vegas. 

Territorial  hoard  of  education. — Governor;  superintendent  of  pu))lic  instruction; 

S resident  of  St.  Michael's  College,  at  Santa  Fe ;  president  of  the  University  of  New 
exico,  at  Albuquerque ;  president  of  the  New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts,  at  Las  Cruces. 
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Board  of  penitentiary  commissiouera. — C.  F.  Easley,  Santa  Fe;  O.  A.  Hadley,Watroa8; 
Henry  J.  Young,  Cerro;  F.  Miera,  Miera;  S.  Biaca,  Lincoln;  J.  F.  Chavez,  Pinos 
Wells;  D.  S.  Miller,  Lake  Valley. 

Capitol  cuatodian  committee, — Secretary  of  the  Territory  ex  officio,  Santa  Fe;  Manuel 
Valdez,  Santa  Fe ;  Solomon  Spiegolberj? ,  Santa  Fe. 

Territorial  board  of  equalization. — Rouinlo  Martinez,  firat  judicial  district,  Santa  Fe; 
Thomas  Hughes,  second  judicial  district,  Albuquerque;  D.  C.  Hobart,  third  judicial 
district,  Silver  City;  J.  S.  Duncan,  fourth  judicial  district.  Las  Vegas;  George  L. 
Ulrick,  fifth  judicial  district,  Whiteoaks. 

Cattle  sanitary  board. — J.  F.  Hinkle,  Lower  Penasco;  W.  H.  Jack,  Silver  City; 
F.  J.  Otero,  Albuquerque;  T.  E.  Mitchell,  Clayton;  M.  N.  Chaffin,  La«  Vegas. 

Board  of  Medical  Examiners. — (i.  S.  Easterday,  Albuquerque;  W.  Eggert,  Santa 
Fe;  J.  H.  Sloan,  Santa  Fe;  Joseph  Cunningham,  Las  Vegas;  W.  R.  Tipton,  Las 
Vegas;  C.  B.  Kohlhausen,  Raton:  J.  W.  Kensinger,  Rosweil. 

Board  of  Dental  Examiners. — J.  B.  Brady,  Santa  Fe;  F.  E.  Olney,  Las  Vegas; 
L.  H.  Chamberlin,  Albuquerque;  W.  H.  White,  Silver  City;  A.  A.  Bearup,  Roswell. 

Members  of  the  Board  of  Fharmacy. — A.  J.  Fischer,  Santa  Fe;  W.  C.  Portertield, 
Silver  City;  B.  Ruppe,  Albuquerque;  E.  G.  Murphy,  Las  Vegas;  M.  G.  Padin, 
Whiteoaks. 

Members  of  the  Bnreau  of  Immigration, — J.  D.  Hughes,  first  judicial  district, 
Santa  Fe;  F.  Lowenthal,  second  judicial  district,  Albuquerque;  V.  B.  May,  third 
judicial  district,  Las  Cruces;  F.  A.  Manzanares,  fourth  judicial  district,  East  Las 
Vegas;  Lucius  Dills,  fifth  ju<licial  district,  Roswell. 

Register  of  the  thirty-second  legislative  assembly. 

COUKCIL. 


Members.  Post-office.  I  Districts,  bv  counties. 

I 


I 


Francisco  Miera ,  Miera Colfax,  Mora,  and  Union. 

J.  S.  Duncan I  East  Lan  Vegas |  San  Mijruel  and  Guadalupe. 

Placido  Sandoval '  ElPorvenir Do. 

Antonio  Joseph Ojo  Caliente ' i  Taos,  Rio  Arriba,  and  San  Juan. 

J.  M.  Archuleta,  .jr i  Lumberton I         Do. 

Charles  A.  Spiess :  Santa  Fe j  Santa  Fe. 

Thomas  Hughes Albuquerque Bernalillo. 

T.  A.  Fiiiicar. ! do Do. 

J.Francisco  Chavez ;  Pinos  "Wells I  Valencia. 

W.  E.  Martin Frisco '  Socorro  and  Sierra. 

A.  B.  Fall  Las  Cruces Donna  Ana  and  Grant. 

G-eorge  Curry ,  Roswell ,  Grant,  Dcmua  Ana,  Lincoln,  Chaves, 

I      and  Eddy. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 


John  Morrow Raton !  Colfax. 

Marcelino  Martinez Cleveland Mora. 

OIlin  E.  Smith -  Clayton Union. 

Jose  Y.  Luian '  San  Ignacio i  San  Miguel. 

Francisco  Luoero Chaperito !         Do. 

Manuel  A.  Sanchez "Watrous Do. 

Jose  Pablo  Sandoval Anton  Chico Guadalupe. 

JoseD.  Sena I  Santa  Fe Santa  Fe. 

LarkinG.  Read do ,         Do. 

Malaquias  Martinez Taos '  Taos. 


Yenoeslao  Jaramillo 

Fedx  Garcia 

Juan  K.  Jaquez 


El  Rito I  Rio  Arriba. 

Lumberton ,  Taos,  Rio  Arriba,  and  San  Juan. 

Largo Do. 


Gns.  Mulholland Gallup I  Bernalillo. 


Antonio  Oritz, Jr 

Herculano  Garcia . . . 
Maximiliano  Luna.. 
Desiderio  Sandoval . 

F.  A.  Reynolds 

Clemen te  Castillo. . . 
W.H.  H.Llewellyn. 
William  Cristman.. 
Joseph  A.  Mahoney. 
U.  S.  Bateman 


PeuaBlanca '         Do. 

Albuquerque Do. 

Los  Lunas Valencia. 

Cebolleta {         Do. 

Chloride Socorro  and  Sierra. 

Polvadera j         Do. 

Las  Cruces I  Donna  Ana. 

Pinos  Altos i  Grant. 

Doming Donna  Ana  and  Grant. 

Eddy I  Lincoln,  Chaves,  and  Eddy. 


!. 
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NEW  MEXICO  SCHOOL   OF  MINES. 

The  New  Mexico  School  of  Mines  is  a  Territorial  institution,  founded 
by  the  Territorial  legislature  in  1889,  and  located  in  the  city  of  Socorro, 
the  county  seat  of  Socorro  County. 

Socorro  is  a  city  of  about  4,000  inhabitants,  is  on  the  western  slope 
of  the  Bio  Grande,  and  on  the  main  line  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe  Railroad,  about  75  miles  south  of  Albuquerque,  and  179  miles  * 
north  of  El  Paso,  Tex.  It  is  at  an  elevation  of  about  4,600  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  and,  having  a  most  salubrious  climate,  is  preemi- 
nently a  pleasant  and  healthy  location.  Socorro  is  an  attractive  city 
for  health  seekers  from  the  East  who  need  a  mild  and  dry  climate,  and 
every  year  many  persons  seek  its  hospitalities.  In  the  city  are  three 
hotels,  several  good  boarding  houses,  three  large  public  school  build- 
ings, and  a  court-house  that  cost  $45,000.  The  church  denominations 
have  flourishing  congregations,  and  are  the  Baptist,  Presbyterian,  Epis- 
copal, Methodist  (North),  Methodist  (South),  and  Catholic.        * 

Socorro  has  one  of  the  best  public  water- works  in  the  Territory,  fur- 
nishing a  very  soft,  pure  water.  The  supply  comes  from  the  hot  springs 
that  issue  forth  from  the  base  of  the  Socorro  Mountains  about  4  miles 
west  of  the  city.  Two  weekly  papers  are  published  here.  There  are 
also  a  brewery,  artificial-ice  works,  roller-process  flouring  mill,  and  a 
tire-clay  plant  which  manufactures  brick,  pottery,  tiling,  sewer  pipes, 
crucibles,  scorifiers,  mufiles,  and  almost  everything  requiring  a  fine 
grade  of  fire  clay.  Socorro  is  lUso  the  center  of  a  large  wholesale  trade 
in  general  merchandise.  The  plant  of  the  Hio  Grande  smelter  is  located 
about  2  miles  from  the  School  of  Mines,  or  the  heart  of  the  city,  and 
when  running  at  full  capacity  employs  from  300  to  350  m<)n. 

The  New  Mexico  School  of  Mines  enjoys  the  natural  advantage  of 
being  located  in  the  midst  of  a  region  peculiarly  rich  in  minerals  of 
nearly  all  kinds,  and  is  within  reach  of  the  most  varied  geological  con- 
ditions, all  of  which  are  within  a  radius  of  20  miles  of  Socorro.  Almost 
the  entire  geological  column,  from  the  precious-metal  bearing  forma- 
tions of  the  Archean  to  the  coal  beds  of  the  Tertiary,  is  here  exposed. 
The  silver  and  lead  mines  in  the  Socorro  Mountains,  and  mines  of  fire 
clay,  building  stone,  et<;.,  are  being  operated  within  sight  of  the  labora- 
tory, while  the  Kio  Grande  Smelter  is  within  plain  view  of  the  school. 
The  industrial  processes  connected  with  mining  and  metallurgy  may  be 
seen  also  at  Magdalena,  Kelly,  San  Pedro,  Ilillsboro,  Kingston,  Lake 
Yalley,  Cooks  Peak,  Georgetown,  Silver  City,  Pinos  Altos,  Los  Cerril- 
los,  Gallup,  Carthage,  and  elsewhere  within  easy  reach  of  the  school. 
These  illustrate  the  modern  methods  of  mining,  milling,  ore  dressing, 
concentrating,  smelting,  lixiviation,  chlorination,  etc.,  as  well  as  the 
native  Mexican  methods,  which  are  worthy  of  careful  study,  since  the 
like  can  not  be  seen  elsewhere  in  the  United  States. 

The  grounds  immediately  adjacent  to  the  School  of  Mines  include 
irrigable  land,  plateaus,  and  mountain  formation,  all  afifording  an  excel- 
lent field  for  practice  in  surveving,  laying  out  railroads  and  irrigating 
canals,  topography,  mine  engineering,  and  geology,  so  that  students 
can  be  prepared  at  the  very  doors  of  the  school  in  these  branches,  which 
usually  require  tedious  excursions  from  Eastern  schools  of  mines. 

The  pure  air  and.water,  cool  mornings  and  evenings,  high  elevation 
and  absolute  freedom  from  malarial  influence,  are  some  of  the  climatic 
conditions  with  which  Socorro  is  favored,  and  which  are  essential  for 
thorough  and  systematic  study.    Living  expenses  here  are  as  low  as  in 
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any  other  city  in  the  West.  Wliile  some  of  the  schools  of  mines  in  the 
East  charge  $200  or  more  per  year  for  tuition,  this  institution  only 
charges  its  students  a  nominal  tuition  fee,  and  for  materials  consumed. 

The  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  so  far  as  concerns  the  mountainous 
portion,  which  comjirises  nearly  two-thirds  of  it^  area,  and  is  nearly  all 
mineral  bearing,  is  less  known  geologically  than  ))erhaps  any  other 
section  of  the  United  Sta>te$,  Alaska  excepted.  A  slight  study  of  the 
•  plateau  region  of  the  northwestern  ]>ortion  of  the  Territory  has  been 
made  under  a  recent  United  States  geological  survey,  but  only  in  a 
general  way.  No  attempt  has  ever  been  made  under  Government 
auspices  to  investigate  closely  the  geological  structure  of  the  New  Mex- 
ican mountains,  such  as  has  been  carried  out  in  the  other  Rocky  Moun- 
tain States  and  Territories,  or  to  study  the  conditions  of  New  Mexican 
mineral  deposits,  as  has  been  done  in  Colorado  by  Emmons,  in  Nevada 
by  Curtis,  in  California  by  Becker,  and  in  other  States  by  distinguished 
investigators. 

The  Held  of  original  scientific  research  in  New  Mexico  is  unrivaled 
by  any  other  mining  section,  and  the  opportunities  here  offered  are  not 
neglected  in  the  plan  and  scope  of  instruction.  It  is  proposed  that 
much  of  the  ad vanced  professional  work  of  the  school  shall  be  of  an  orig- 
inal nature,  to  the  end  that  the  graduates  may  be  skilled  theoretically 
and  practically  in  the  very  problems  which  they,  as  professional  men, 
will  be  called  upon  to  solve.  In  connection  with  this  work  it  is  hoped 
to  enlist  every  chemist,  geologist,  mining  engineer,  metallurgist,  and 
other  scientific  investigators  capable  of  observing  and  recording  pro- 
fessional experience  in  the  Territory.  This  work  will  be  carried  on  by 
the  advanced  students,  under  the  direction  of  the  professors,  and  will 
involve  the  collection  of  notes,  sketches,  maps,  and  specimens,  and  the 
results  of  directed  observation  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  sciences 
and  arts  embraced  in  our  courses  of  study.  The  results  of  these  observa- 
tions, together  with  illustrations  and  analyses,  will  be  published  from 
time  to  time  in  the  scientific  press  and  in  special  bulletins  issued  by 
the  school.  While  this  plan  of  instruction  will  furnish  material  for 
practical  and  original  reseai*ch  on  the  part  of  the  advanced  students, 
it  is  believed  that  it  will  also  be  of  great  practical  utility  to  the  indus- 
tries of  the  Territory,  and  that  in  an  important  sense  the  school  will 
have  for  its  students  not  only  those  who  may  study  within  its  walls, 
but  also  the  greater  part  of  the  educated  mining  population  of  the 
Territory. 

The  subjects  for  such  research  in  geology,  mining,  and  the  reduction 
of  the  ores  of  lead,  silver,  gold,  and  copper  are  so  numerous  that  it  is 
impossible  to  attempt  to  do  more  here  than  to  mention  the  fact  that  the 
conditions  of  climate,  drainage,  water  supply,  geological  structure,  etc., 
in  New  Mexico  differ  greatly  from  the  conditions  existing  in  other  parts 
of  the  Boeky  Mountains,  giving  rise  to  new  problems  in  practice.  But 
these  problems  are  not  by  any  means  all  that  deserve  attention.  The 
investigation  of  the  ores  of  iron,  manganese,  aluminium,  cobalt,  nickel, 
and  tin,  together  with  beds  of  coal,  saline  salts,  alums,  building  stones, 
mineral  paints,  cement  rocks,  fossil  meals,  etc.,  will  be  directly  in  the 
line  of  the  advanced  laboratory  work  of  the  school,  and  every  student 
who  undertakes  such  work  will  be  encouraged  in  every  possible  way 
to  accomplish  the  best  results.  During  the  senior  year,  every  candi- 
date for  graduation  is  required  to  make  a  thorough*  scientific  investiga- 
tion of  some  subject  connected  with  his  course  of  study  and  to  embrace 
his  results  in  a  thesis. 

The  following  table  shows  the  numbers  in  the  faculty^  students. 
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nativity,  average  age,  increases  aud  decreases  in  percentages  on  Decem- 
ber 25,  1895  and  1896: 
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AiMistant  profesHorB 

lB8ferafitor» 

Studentii , 

From  Socorni 

From  ftbroatl « 

Miilefl 

Females ,., , 

Spaai>^h-Bpeiikin£:  parentage. 

Riegular  stndenta 

Sp^ial  stad^iifH .'.'.'. : . . . 
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28 
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19 
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16 

16 
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6 

16 

4 

75 

12 

92 

10 

60 

20 

0 

17 
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Examination  of  tlie  table  shows  that  with  but  a  single  exception 
the  increase  and  decrease  are  in  the  direction  of  improvement  of  a 
marked  character  in  a  school  of  this  description.  The  exception  is  the 
decrease  in  the  tesichin^  force;  this  is  the  result  of  insufficient  financial 
support,  for  which  the  Territory,  and  not  the  school,  is  alone  responsi- 
ble. All  of  this  improvement  is  the  result  of  healthy  natural  causes, 
due  to  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  institution.  The  inadequate 
funds  of  the  school  have  not  permitted  the  legitimate  work  of  adver- 
tising the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  school,  or  visitations  of  parts 
of  the  Territory  by  its  executive  officer.  This  alone  is  strong  testi- 
mony that  the  people  of  New  Mexico  appreciate  the  institution  and 
regard  it  as  an  important  factor  for  their  advancement. 

The  students  of  Spanish-speaking  parentage,  when  sufficiently  pre- 
pared,' find  in  the  institution  an  education  well  suited  to  their  natural 
abilities.  No  students  have  equaled  them  in  proficiency  in  drawing; 
their  progress  in  this  subject  has  been  a  matter  of  surprise,  while  in 
other  subjects  they  hold  their  own  with  the  other  students. 

Beceipts  and  disbui'eemenis  of  the  Xeic  Mexico  School  of  Mines  from  December  1^  1894, 

to  December  1, 1895. 

RECEIPTS. 

December  1,  1894.  Cash  on  Land $50.10 

Amounts  received. 

Territorial  institutions  fund :  Received  from  Territorial  treasurer.  $4, 830. 00 
Laboratory  fnud:  Received  from  students  and  others  for  chem- 
icals and  materials  used  in  laboratory 60. 00 

Matriculation  fund :  Received  from  students 160. 00 

Miscellaneous:  Received  from  E.  W.  Eaton,  former  treasurer,  on 

account  of  money  due  from  him 206. 44 


Total  receipts  for  the  year 5,256.44 

Grand  total 5,306.54 

DISS  UR8EMEXTS. 

Building :  Paid  for  improvements,  repairs,  and  insurance $310. 00 

Salaries :  Paid  instructors  and  employees 3, 344. 88 

Incidental :  Paid  expenses  of  board  meetings,  stationery,  postage,  express, 

and  miscellaneous  items 210. 15 

Equipment:  Paid  for  apparatus,  books,  etc 148.02 

Chemicals  and  material:  Paid  for  school  laboratory  and  assay  supplies 77.80 

Total  disbursements  during  the  year 4, 090.85 

December  1, 1895.  Cash  on  hand ' 1,215.69 

Total 5,306.54 
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JReceipU  and  dtBhursements  of  the  New  Mexico  School  of  MineSj  from  December  1,  1896,  to 

December  If  1896. 

RECEIPTS. 

December  1,  1895.  Cash  on  hand $1,215.69 

Territorial  institntions  fund:  Received  from  Territorial  treas- 
urer   $4,650.00 

Laboratory  fnnd:  Received  Arom  students  and  others  for  chemi- 
cals and  materials  used  in  laboratory 78. 25 

Matriculation  fund :  Received  ftom  students v        200. 00 

Miscellaneous :  Received  from  various  sources 53.  ^ 

Total  receipts  for  the  year 4,981.59 

Grand  total 6,197.28 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Building :  Paid  for  improvements,  repairs,  and  insurance 262. 38 

Salaries :  Paid  instructors  and  employees 4, 207. 76 

Incidental :  Paid  expenses  of  board  meetings,  stationery,  postage,  express, 

and  misoellaneouB  items 589.83 

Equipment:  Paid  for  apparatus,  books,  etc 353.32 

Chemicals  and  material:  Paid  for  school,  laboratory,  and  assay  supplies. .  356. 50 

Total  disbursements  during  the  year 5, 769. 79 

December  1,  1896.  Cash  on  hand 427.49 

Total 6,197.28 

UNIVKRSITY  OP  NEW  MEXICO. 

The  University  of  New  Mexico,  located  at  Albuqaerque,  is  the  nat- 
ural and  logical  head  of  education  in  the  Territory.  It  is  equipped  and 
supported  wholly  by  Territorial  appropriations,  and  receives  ample 
support.  It  is  expected  that  when  New  Mexico  secures  statehood  the 
university  will  receive  a  liberal  grant  of  public  lands,  as  similar  insti- 
tntions in  other  States  have  done,  when  its  usefulness  will  be  very 
much  increased. 

The  University  of  New  Mexico  was  established  by  an  act  of  the  Ter- 
ritorial legislature  of  1889,  and  the  location  of  the  institution  fixed  at 
Albuquerque.  As  soon  as  funds  would  permit,  the  regents  secured  the 
necessary  area  of  land  required  by  the  enacted  law,  and  commenced 
the  construction  of  the  building.  In  May,  1892,  the  structure  was 
completed  and  accepted  by  the  board  of  regents.  On  June  15, 1892. 
the  normal  department  of  the  university  was  opened  for  students,  ana 
during  the  following  September  a  preparatory  department  was  opened. 
This  institution  has  been  in  successful  operation  five  years,  having  con- 
ferred during  this  time  fifteen  diplomas  of  graduation  in  the  regular 
courses  and  many  certificates  of  satisfactory  work  in  the  more  lim- 
ited courses  of  study.  The  standard  of  work  has  risen  steadily,  and  the 
facilities  for  the  study  of  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  are  being  con- 
tinually increased  to  meet  the  growing  demands  of  the  community. 
Material  development  has  kept  pace  with  internal  growth,  and  the 
university,  with  its  commodious  buildings  and  growing  apparatus  and 
library,  can  now  offer  better  figtcilities  for  study  and  scientific  research 
than  ever  before,  embracing  a  wide  variety  of  subjects  taught  by  spe- 
cialists in  every  branch. 

The  officers  of  the  university  are,  Hon.  William  B.  Ghilders,  presi- 
dent; Mr.  Frank  W.  Olancy,  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  board  of 
regents  is  made  up  as  follows:  Governor  Miguel  A.  Utero,  ex  officio; 
Hon.  Placido  Sandoval,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  ex  officio; 
Mr.  Frank  W.  Olancy,  Hon.  E.  8.  Stover,  Hon.  William  B.  OhUders, 
Hon.  Henry  L.  Waldo,  and  James  H.  Wroth,  M.  D. 
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There  are  three  departments,  the  academic,  commercial,  and  normal, 
the  latter  having  been  organized  with  the  special  view  of  training 
competent  teachers  for  the  public  schools.  Admission  to  tlie  academic 
coarse  is  either  apon  a  certificate  from  some  other  school  of  acknowl- 
edged thoroughness  or  ui>on  examination  in  English,  history,  geography, 
and  arithmetic. 

During  the  past  year  the  board  of  regents  built  a  substantial  gymna- 
sium and  equipped  it  with  the  best  apparatus  obtainable.  The  results 
of  training  in  this  line  have  been  closely  noted  and  have  proved  satis- 
factory in  every  respect. 

Good  board  can  be  obtained  in  Albuquerque  for  $20  per  mouth.  At 
the  present  time  the  university  has  no  work  at  its  command  for  stu- 
dents, but  a  number  of  students  have  found  congenial  employment 
about  the  city  from  which  they  have  been  able  to  defray  a  large  portion 
of  their  expenses.  During  the  coming  year  a  special  eflPort  will  be 
made  to  assist  students  who  so  desire,  to  find  employment  for  their 
hours  of  recreation. 

The  normal  department  is  especially  recommended  to  those  who 
intend  to  teach.  Thorough  instruction  is  given  in  such  branches  as 
are  taught  in  the  graded  and  high  schools  and  in  the  history  and  the- 
ory of  teaching,  including  correct  methods  of  study,  instruction,  and 
discipline. 

The  several  courses  of  study  in  the  university  have  been  prepared 
with  great  care  by  experienced  educators,  and  while  the  institution  is 
young,  it  is  expanding  to  meet  the  growing  demands  of  the  times,  and 
it  is  certainly  deserving  of  the  support  of  the  people  of  New  Mexico, 
for  it  rests  alone  with  the  Territory  to  realize  the  promise  of  this  rising 
institution. 

The  university  has  had  a  fairly  prosperous  year.  The  policy  of 
dropping  the  lower  grades  has  been  continued.  In  doing  this  about 
30  students  were  refused  admission.  Most  of  these  attended  the  city 
public  schools  during  the  year.  The  number  enrolled  in  the  university 
during  the  year  was  80;  last  year,  including  the  grades  that  have  now 
been  dropped,  it  was  83.  The  average  age  of  those  enrolled  the  cur- 
rent year  is  a  little  above  20  years.  This  gives  some  idea  of  the 
maturity  of  the  students.  Whilst  we  have  not  advanced  beyond  the 
college  preparatory  stage,  it  is  believed  that  the  real  scholarship  of  our 
students  ranks  much  above  some  other  schools  whose  classes  have  more 
advance  names.  From  the  normal  department  four  students — two 
young  men  and  two  young  women — were  graduated.  These  were 
mature,  strong  persons,  and  they  will  succeed,  we  believe,  as  teachers. 
To  give  a  more  exact  idea  of  the  work  of  the  university,  we  append  a 
list  showing  the  number  of  students  pursuing  certain  branches  of  study. 
In  this  list,  "English"  includes  the  various  branches  of  that  study, 
sach  as  grammar,  rhetoric,  literature,  etc. 

List. — Algebra,  20;  arithmetic,  13 ;  anatomy,  4;  astronomy,  5;  botany, 
4;  bookkeeping,  18;  chemistry,  6;  drawing,  16;  English,  48;  theory  of 
education,  4;  ethics,  4;  French,  3;  Greek,  i;  geology,  2;  geometry,  8; 
German,  10:  history,  16;  Latin,  26;  psychology,  4:  physics.  5;  phy- 
sical geography,  6;  Spanish,  37;  stenography,  28;  school  management, 
4;  zoology,  16. 

Material  advancement  has  been  made  along  several  lines.  The  library 
is  steadily  growing,  both  IVora  the  Congressional  publications  which  it 
receives  as  Territorial  depository,  and  from  purchases  made  from  the 
matriculation  fees.  It  now  contains  935  bound  volumes  and  390  pam- 
phlets. These  have  all  been  catalogued  according  to  the  most  approved 
system,  and  thus  the  library  is  very  valuable  for  ready  reference.    It  is 
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mncli  used  by  both  students  and  faculty,  and  the  public  is  welcomed  to 
it  at  all  reasonable  times.  Funds  for  the  enlargement  of  the  library 
are  greatly  needed. 

In  the  department  of  science  some  advancement  has  been  made. 
That  department  lias  been  assigned  to  a  separate  head,  and  some 
important  apparatus,  such  as  an  electrical  machine,  air  pump,  etc.,  has 
been  added. 

The  chemical  laboratory  has  also  been  improved.  But  in  all  these 
improvements  the  board  has  been  compelled  to  practice  the  most  care- 
ful economy,  often  to  the  hindrance  of  advancement  of  students.  A 
special  teacher  of  Spanish  has  been  employed,  and  from  the  la^ge  num- 
ber of  students  who  have  taken  that  subject  it  is  easy  to  infer  the  value 
placed  upon  it.  Those  branches  which  appear  to  offer  some  immediate 
pecuniary  return  attract  students.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  other 
offers  greater  commercial  value  than  Spanish.  The  instructor  in  this 
department,  Prof.  Atanasio  Montoya,  jr.,  was  educated  in  the  univer- 
sity. He  is  a  native  of  l^erualillo  County,  and  it  gives  the  board  great 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  say  that  his  service  has  been  very  efficient  and 
satisfactory. 

The  needs  of  the  university,  in  comparison  with  the  means  at  com- 
mand, are  so  many  that  the  board  often  feels  embarrassed.  A  dormi- 
tory is  greatly  needed.  Year  by  year  the  grades  in  the  university 
advance.  If  the  universitv  does  not  meet  their  wants,  the  students  will 
go  elsewhere,  and  thus  the  university  will  continue  to  be  kept  a  pre- 
paratory school.  To  meet  their  wants  requires  greater  expenditure  for 
teaching  force.  With  no  more  funds  at  command,  this  requirement  for 
teachers  in  higher  grades  can  be  met  only  by  continuing  to  drop  lower 
ones.  To  what  extent  this  policy  can  be  carried  without  detracting 
from  the  real  prosperity  of  the  university  is  a  very  perplexing  question. 

NEW  MEXICO  MILITARY  INSTITUTE. 

The  New  Mexico  Military  Institute,  located  at  Roswell,  is  in  a  flour- 
ishing condition.  The  bonds  have  been  sold,  and  the  new  building  is 
in  course  of  construction,  which,  when  completed,  will  accommodate  a 
large  number  of  pupils.  Ample  accommodations  is  all  that  is  needed 
to  make  this  the  most  popular  school  in  the  Pecos  Valley — in  fact,  in 
southeastern  New  Mexico.  The  school  is  beautifully  situated,  lloswell 
being  one  of  the  healthiest  and  most  attractive  cities  in  that  portion  of 
our  Territory,  and  we  bespeak  for  this  institution  every  success. 

THE  DEAF,  DUMB,  AND  BLIND  INSTITUTION. 

This  institution  is  located  at  Santa  Fe.  I  give  in  full  a  letter  received 
from  Mr.  Lars  M.  Lai*8on,  superintendent  of  the  above  school,  with 
regard  to  information  concerning  it.  This  is  a  most  deserving  institu- 
tion, and  I  hope  some  steps  will  be  taken  to  very  materially  improve  its 
condition. 

Hon.  M.  A.  Otero,  Governor  of  New  Mexico, 

Sik:  In  reply  to  your  request  of  even  dat«,  desiring  a  report  on  the  condition  of 
this  institution,  I  be^  leave  to  submit  the  following!::  Having  met  with  another 
reduction  in  ttie  usual  maintenance  of  this  institution,  and  refusal  of  increased 
accommodations  that  were  urgently  asked  for  and  badly  needed  for  the  proper  equip- 
ment of  the  school  by  the  last  legislature,  I  regret  to  state  that  the  school  has  been 
forced  to  close  temporarily  for  two-thirds  of  the  entire  year,  owing  to  lack  of  avail- 
able means  cau8e<l  by  the  great  reduction  in  it-s  regular  aid,  thoush  its  Inst  years' 
term  had  been  prosperous,  and  the  attendance  of  pupils  had  been  larger  than  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  the  institution.  The  school  has  existed  for  twelve  years* 
having  gone  sucoessfnlly  through  the  various  trying  circumstances  brought  about 
by  the  nnancial  condition  of  anairs.    The  Territory  has  under  its  instruction  and 
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Oftie  27  (leaf  and  dumb  and  16  blind  pnpils.  Tho  school  is  not  expected  to  reopen 
until  the  middle  of  its  next  tt'rin,  awaitin.v:  tlie  incoming  of  the  money  for  its  main- 
tenance; however,  a  class  of  deaf  Indians  and  other  pay  pupils  is  now,  nnd  may 
continue,  in  the  school  at  their  own  expense.  Money  to  run  this  school  properly  is 
all  we  want,  and  no  good  work  can  he  done  in  a  school  like  ours  withcmt  money  to 

Eay  for  what  is  necessary  to  the  equipment  of  such  an  institution.  This  school  should 
e  treated  as  a  business  proposition,  and  no  pains  should  be  s])ared  to  living  it  up 
to  a  high  standard  of  succes'«  and  ettieiency  to  assist  the.«e  poor  aiflicted  in  obtaining 
a  thorough  education,  which  will  Ht  them  m  after  years  to  becoute  self-supporting, 
respectful,  and  successful  citizens,  and  relieve  others  of  the  burden  of  their  support 
and  care.    This  can  and  should  be  done  in  this  Territory  as  it  hsiA  been  in  other  places. 

This  institution  should  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  pnldic  establishment,  or  nn  asy- 
lum, but  as  an  Institution  of  learning  like  auy  other  public  school,  and,  under  the 
proper  management,  this  school  should  be  an  honor  to  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico, 
as  well  lis  a  worthy  blessing  to  the  deaf  and  blind  alike. 

The  best  of  health  has  prev»ile<l  throughout  the  year  among  the  pupils  of  the 
iustitntion,  and  in  all  departments  marked  progress  has  been  niads^  in  theii*  studies; 
they  have  been  well  contented  with  their  daily  work  in  the  school  for  the  pant  year, 
but  they  all  regi*et  exceetUngly  that  the  last  lc«:islature  did  not  see  tit  to  make  the 
appropriation  so  badly  nee<led,  and  which  would  have  been  the  means  of  doing  so 
much  good.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  public  to  maintain  and  educrate  its  atHicted,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  this  will  be  done  in  the  future. 

There  is  quite  a  large  number  of  deaf  and  blind  iieople  in  our  Territory  left  to 
grow  up  and  remain  in  ignorance;  on  account  of  their  mis.ortune  they  are  not  sent 
to  schools,  and  the  consequence  is  they  will  have  to  suffer  in  the  future  by  being  an 
annoyance  to  the  public  by  begging  on  the  streets  for  means  to  maintain  them.  To 
remedy  this  trouble  would  be  to  send  them  to  schools  where  they  can  be  educated  at 
the  expense  of  tho  Territory,  making  them  independent  in  the  future.  To-day  most 
of  the  educated  deaf  and  blind  in  our  civilized  and  Christinn  binds  work  independ- 
ently and  intelligently  for  their  living,  meanwhile  enjoying  life  like  their  more 
fortunate  brothers,  without  regarding  the  loss  of  their  senses,  thus  making  them- 
selves free  from  being  looked  upon  as  a  drea»led  and  perplexing  burden  to  the 
world  at  large. 

Hoping,  ray  dear  Governor,  that  you  will  do  all  in  your  power  to  encourage  and 
keep  up  this  institution  in  a  manner  which  will  make  it  a  credit  to  New  Mexico 
under  your  administration,  and  feeling  that  you  will  do  sv  as  a  nuitter  of  pride,  I 
remain, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Lars  M.  Larson,  Superintendent. 

Among  the  Territorial  iiistitations  located  at  Santa  Fe,  two  of  the  most 
flourishing  are  under  control  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  These  are  St. 
Vincent's  Hospital  and  St.  Vincent's  Territorial  Orphans'  Home  and 
Industrial  School.  For  the  former  institution  the  annual  appropriation 
is  $6,0()0,  while  the  latter  is  provided  for  by  an  annual  legislative  allow- 
ance of  $5,0()0.  The  number  of  patients  received  at  the  hospital  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  February  28, 1897,  and  treated  at  said  institution 
is  144, 

The  Orphans'  Home  and  Industrial  School  is  for  girls  only,  and  the 
number  of  inmates  for  the  year  ending  February  28,  1897,  is  59.  Num- 
ber received  during  the  year,  14;  number  adopted,  2;  number  taken 
out  by  relatives,  22,  and  number  remaining  in  the  Orphanage  February 
28,  1897,  being  49. 

INSANE   ASYLUM. 

This  institution  is  located  about  a  mile  from  thecity  of  Las  Vegas  on  the 
boulevard  leading  to  the  famous  hot  springs.  It  was  opened  for  patients 
on  May  1, 1893,  and  is  one  of  the  most  successful  and  economically  man- 
aged institutions  of  which  the  Territory  can  boast.  The  site  is  well  chosen 
and  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  judgment  of  the  gentleman  to  whom 
was  assigned  the  duty  of  selecting  the  location  for  this  magnificent  home 
dedicated  by  a  humanitarian  spirit  to  the  unfortunate  wards  of  our 
Territory.  The  building  is  a  commodious  one  of  native  stone,  four 
stories  in  height,  and  surmounted  by  a  gothic  tower,  stands  upon  a 
slight  elevation  commanding  an  enchanting  view  of  a  wide  stretch  of 
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meadow  land  that  borders  the  wiuding  Gallinas  with  its  background 
of  hill  and  mesa  scarcely  300  yards  away.  Between  sixty  and  seventy 
patients,  together  with  their  attendants,  and  the  offices  and  private 
rooms  of  the  resident  officers,  find  comfortable  ([uarters  here.  The 
grounds  are  ample,  well  graded,  and  laid  out  in  good  taste,  with  here 
and  there  touches  of  landscape  gardening.  The  asylum  has  a  farm  of 
112  acres,  about  one  half  of  which  is  under  cultivation,  and  upon  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  produce  consumed  by  this  institntion  is  raised. 
The  labor  of  the  patients  is  utilized  on  this  farm,  which  has  its  own 
cows,  and  raises  its  own  pork,  with  beneficial  and  healthful  results  all 
around. 

COURTS  IN  THE  TERRITORY. 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mkx.,  July  10^  1897. 

Sir:  Replying  to  yours  of  the  10th  instant,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  47 
cases  were  tiled  and  docketed  in  the  supreme  court  of  th»  Territory  of  New  Mexico 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1897.  On  the  docket  at  the  1896  term,  beginning  the 
last  Monday  in  July,  1896,  there  were  66.  Of  the  latter  number  54  cases  have  been 
disposed  of. 

Very  respectfully, 

Geo.  L.  Wyllys,  Clerk  Supreme  Court. 
Hon.  Miguel  A.  Oteko, 

(iovemor  of  Territory  of  Xew  Mexicoj  Santa  Fe,  X.  .Ver. 

Report  of  the  criminal  proceedings  of  the  judicial  diftlricts  for  the  year  ending  June  30,1897. 

First  judicial  district,  consisting  of  Santa  Fe,  Rio  Arriba,  San  Juan,  and  Taos 
counties : 

Total  number  of  indictments  found 37 

Number  of  indictments  pending  June  30,  1897 94 

Acquittals : 11 

Convirtions 7 

Dismissals 25 

Stricken  from  docket  with  leave  to  reinstate 4 

NoTB. — No  coui*t  held  in  Rio  Arriba  County  for  year  ending  June  30,  1897. 

Second  judicial  district,  composed  of  Bernalillo  and  Valencia  counties: 

Number  of  indictments 14 

Acquittals 1 

Convictions 10 

Number  of  canes  continued 3 

Third  judicial  district,  composed  of  Grant,  Sierra,  and  DoHa  Ana  counties: 

Number  of  cases  pending 34 

Number  of  cases  appealed 11 

Indictments  found  at  March  term,  1897 20 

Cases  disposed  of  at  March  term  of  court,  1897 24 

Cases  pending  at  this  date 32 

Fourth  judicial  aistrict,  composed  of  the  counties  of  San  Miguel,  Mora,  Colfax, 
Guadalupe,  and  Union : 
San  Miguel  County — 

Number  cases  pending  June  1,  1896 65 

Number  appeals  from  justice  peace  courts 6 

Number  criminal  compl aints  tiled  before  court 2 

Total 73 

Number  oases  disposed  of 23 

Remaining  on  docket 50 

Mora  County — 

Number  cases  on  docket 12 

Number  appeals 3 

Number  tiled  before  court 3 

Number  indictments 40 

Total 58 

Number  disposed  of 18 

Remaining  on  docket 40 
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Fifth  jadioial  district,  composed  of  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Eddy,  Chaves,  and 
Socorro: 

Indictments  found 8 

Indictments  pending  June  30,  1897 50 

Acquittals 1 

Convictions 3 

Dismissals 28 

Cases  dropped  with  leave  to  reinstate 16 

Eddy  County  had  no  term  of  court  during  the  time  mentioned. 

Guadalupe  County — 

Number  cases*  docketed  on  appeal  from  justice-of-peace  courts 16 

Indictments  found  at  June  term  of  court,  1897 34 

Total 50 

Cases  disposed  of 22 

Remaining  on  docket 28 

REPORT  OF  THE  TERRITORIAL  TREASURER,  FROM  DECEMBER  3,  1894, 

TO  DECEMBER  28,  1896. 

REVENUES  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

The  total  revenues  and  expenditures  of  the  Territory  during  these 
two  years  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

REVENUES. 


1895. 


Liceiwes 
Taxe«. 


Fees  paid  by  district  oonrt  clerks 

Proceeds  of  conTicts'  eaniiDgBaDd8np)>ort  of  United  States  prisoners  is  tbe 

Kew  Mexico  penitentiary 

Cattle  indemnity  fand 

Insorance  company  licensee 

Repayments 

Interest  on  deposits 


6,727.50 

14,479.23 

900.00 

1, 410. 00 

2,462.80 


1896. 


$8,463.48        $8,107.34 

196,101.16,    186,739.42 

7,432.44  i  .     7,831.63 


4,504.64 

14,500.00 

1,067.50 

'i,'9i9."5i 


287,976.56'    224,659.97 


EXPK]!n>ITURES. 


Interest  and  part  principal  of  the  public  debt 

Penitentiarv 

Salary  an  d  fees ^ 

Territorial  institutions 

Kormal  schools  of  Kew  Mexico 

Branch  agricultural  experimental  station 

Court  ex  penses 

Cattle  sanitary  board 

Miscellaneous  expenses  for  hospital,  school,  library,  and  miscellaneous  Aind 

aocounts 

To  meet  deficits  in  appropriation  of  the  forty-fourth  fiscal  year 


$82, 193. 36 
86, 159. 65 
87,704.97 
36,758.55 
10. 064. 43 
2,600.00 
16.757.69 
14, 284. 73 

73, 249. 93 
20, 755. 01 


330. 528. 82 


$59,882.50 
28, 371. 67 
33, 480. 25 
32,277.66 
9, 349. 13 
145.00 
12,990.04 
15, 299. 57 

53,953.35 
663.00 


246,421.17 
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1. — Statement  of  the  asaeeeed  raluaiioUf  rate  of  taxation,  arithmetical  and  actual  cash  prod- 
uct of  the  rate  of  tojcaiion  and  the  percentage  of  the  cash  product  to  the  arithmetical 
product  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  for  the  years  1894  and  1895. 


1894— Rat«  of  taxation  7.75  niiUs. 


1805— Kate  of  taxation  7.75  mills. 


Coanty. 


Bernalillo 

Charea 

Colfax 

Dofia  Ana 

Eddy 

Grant 

Guadalupe  ... 

Lincoln 

Mora 

Bio  Arriba 

San  Joan 

Santa  Fu 

San  Miguel . . . 

Sierra 

Socorro 

Taos 

Union 

Valencia 

Total . . . 


Aaaeased 
valuation. 


Arith- 
metical 
prodaet 

of  tax. 


Actual 
ca«h  prod- 
uct or  tax. 


<0, 730. 

1,631, 

2.745, 

2,636. 

I,i95, 

3.580, 

659, 

1,488. 

987, 

773, 

515, 

2,254, 

6, 014, 

1,353, 

2, 553, 

1. 075, 

1,505, 

2, 081, 


169. 64  $52, 
77C.00  12, 
270. 00| 
285.00 
775.00, 
235.00 
124.  OO! 
040. 00< 
324. 00! 
759.00' 
22ia0{ 
467.  OO! 
105. 001 
920.39 
210. 00 
199.16 
938.00 
701.35 


21. 
20. 

11, 
27, 

5, 

U, 

7, 

6, 

3, 

17, 

38. 

10. 

19, 

8, 

11, 

10. 


228.55' 
646.27, 
275.84 
404. 58 
492. 25 
746.82 
108.21 
532. 3l| 
651.76 
996.  m' 
992.96 
472.04 
859. 31 
492.88 
787. 37 
332. 77 
671. 01 
133,18 


40, 090. 610. 64  302, 824. 74 


$30, 543. 41 

10,  295. 08 

16,  372. 93 

17,661.70 

8,871.10 

19, 815. 33 

2,221.93 

6,961.55 

4, 631. 02 

4, 241. 46 

3,  259. 38 

10,  267. 50 

20. 257. 20 

5, 199. 98 

16, 295. 72 

2, 130. 00 

5,  994.  83 

5, 096. 55 


Cash  to 
arith- 
metical 
prod- 
uct. 


Assessed 
valuation. 


Per  et. 

50  $8, 
8li  2, 
77.  2. 
86 
78 


2. 

1, 


1. 
1, 


71,  3, 
43 
60 
60 

84! 

58  2, 

52  4, 

49  1, 

82  2, 
25 

51  I, 

31  2, 


885. 049. 
018.369. 
484. 759. 
692, 994. 
666,700. 
449, 180. 
532, 706. 
595. 066. 
026, 320. 
756, 444. 
480,074. 
152, 392. 
754,922. 
168, 450. 
711. 080. 
900,841. 
326,988. 
5:i8, 516. 


Arith- 
metical 
product 
of  tax. 


Actual 

cash 

product 

of  tax. 


Cash  to 
arith- 
metical 
prod- 
uct. 


00|$68, 

00  15, 

00  19, 

OOi  20. 

961  12, 

00  26, 

00  4, 
OOi  12, 

001  7. 


50 
00, 


5. 
3, 


00  16, 

001  36, 
00  9. 
00  21. 


00 
73 


6, 
10. 


48'  19, 


859.  ]2;$25, 
642.361    .5, 
256.00 
870. 70 
916.92 

781. 14 

128. 47 
361. 76 
931.98 
862.44 
720. 57 
681.30 
850.64 
055.48 

010. 48 
981. 50 

284. 15 
673.49! 


12, 
15, 

7. 
14, 

1, 

7. 

3, 

■1. 

1, 

8. 
16, 

5. 
13, 

1. 

C. 

4, 


679.54 

088.86 
988.17 
872. 98 
495.75 
386.72 
607. 89 
940.95 
951. 27' 
511.86 
832. 20| 
240.90 
333.  58, 
726. 571 
002. 36l 
706.08 
895.  59 
954.00 


1, 901,  lie.  67, 


62  41,140.802.07 


318,818.50 


158, 224. 27, 


Per  et, 
37 
82 
60 
76 
58 
5& 
38 
64 
41 
78 
49 
49 
44 
63 
61 
24 
67 
2& 

60 


CoREECTioN.— The  total  of  "Actual  caah  product  of  tax"  of  1894  should  be  $190,116.07  in  place  of 
$1,901,116.67. 

Appropriations  of  1895  and  1896,  cash  receijjts  from  tax  levies  for  their  payment,  and  cask 

product  of  special  taxes  for  those  years. 


1895. 


1896. 


Fund. 


Appro- 
priation. 


Cash 
receipts. 


Interest  fund $60. 360 

Penitentiary  current  expense  fund 39, 960 

Salary  fund 37.900 

Supreme  court 1, 000 

Miscellaneous  fund 45. 940 

Deficiency 29,790 

Transportation  of  convicts 5,000 

Compensation  of  assessors 


Total 


Product  of  6 
mills  tax- 
ation for 
Territo- 
rial pur- 
poses. 


Appropria- 
tion. 


$55,300.00 

82, 060. 00 

53, 600. 00 

1.000.00 

44.  390. 00 


Cash 
receipts. 


5,000,00 
7, 496. 95 


209, 95u 


$146, 623. 59 


178,906.95 


Product  of  6^ 
mills  taxa- 
t  i  o  n  f  o  r 
Territorial 
purposes. 


$130,268.47 


The  amount  of  $15,780.70  vras  need  by  the  legislature  for  other  purposes  from  the  forty-sixth  fiscal 
year. 

List  of  hanks  holding  Territorial  funds. 


Kame  of  bank. 


Amount  ap- 
plied for. 


Amount  of 
bond. 


Amount 

of  interest 

paid. 


Albuquerque  National  Bank,  general  deposi- 
tory   

The  Bank  of  Commerce,  Albuquerque,  K.  Mex. 

The  First  National  Bank,  Albuquerque,  N. 
Mex 

Taos  County  Bank 

The  First  National  Bank,  Las  Vegas.  N.  Mex. . 

New  Mexico  Savings  Bank  ana  Trust  Co., 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex 

Albuaner<iue  National  Bank,  sjiecial 

San  Miguel  National  Bank,  Las  Vegas 

The  Bank  of  Roswell 

First  National  Bank  of  Raton.  N.  Mex 

New  Mexico  National  Bank,  Socorro,  N.  Mex. . 

Total 


r 


$20, 000. 00 

30, 000. 00 
10, 000. 00 
30, 000. 00 

12, 500. 00 
32,  500. 00 
30, 000. 00 
15,  000. 00 
15, 000. 00 
2,300.00 


$300,000.00 
40, 000. 00 

60,000.00 
20. 000. 00 
60,000.00 

25,000.00 
65, 000. 00 
60, 000. 00 
BO,  000. 00 
30. 000. 00 


$363. 93 
289.44 

819. 92 
383.52 
831.20 


72.90 
728.00 
420. 49 
401. 51 

71.43 

4.382.34 


Balances 

in  bank  Not. 

28,  1896. 


No  balano-e. 
$2, 144. 01 

6,037.87 
3,203.9ft 
6,038.03 

2,385.87 
No  balance. 
6, 037. 2& 
a,  252. 8& 
3, 201. 85 
No  balance. 

32,301.22 
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Special  account  of  moneys  paid  trea»urer  by  the  district  court  clerks;  section  6,  chapter  69, 

laws  of  1889. 


i 


Clerk. 


District. 


Fourth  '     First     ,    Second 

quarter  1  quarter  I  quarter 

1894.      I      1895.      ,      1895. 


Third 

quarter 

1895. 


George L.  Wyllys I  First  ... 

O.M.  Marron Second  . 

L.  W.Lenoir 1  Third... 

W.B.Walton ...do  .... 

Felix  Martinez Fourth  . 

J. W. Gamer i  Fifth... 

George  Cnrrv ...do 

W.M.Driacoll do  .... 


$379.20  !  $194.15 
302.05  I  537.48 
195.45         260.75 


$879. 1« 
443.60 


$198. 15 
517. 15 


Fourth 

quarter 

1895. 


304.45  ' 
350. 05  i 


531. 40 
292.35 


653.00 
544.00 
248.35 


299.  20 
486.55 


$477.37 
459.00 


549.40 
300.20 


265.35 


406.75 


r 


Total '  1,531.80 


1,916.13     2,208.11  ,  1,716.40 

I  I 


2, 192. 72 


Clerk. 


First     I   Second   '     Third    < 

District. '.  quarter     quarter  i  quarter  ' 

1896.  1896.  1896.      i 


Total. 


Per  cent 

of  fees  to 

salary. 


George  L.  Wyllys i  First  ... 

0.  M7  Marron |  Second  . 

L. W.Lenoir Third... 

W.B.Walton '...do.... 

Felix  Martinez I  Fourth  . 

J.  W.  Garner Fifth... 

..do 

..do.... 


$392.00 
773. 75 


$242.60 
560.48 


$241.65  $2,504.28 
374.70  ,  3,958.81 


39 
61 


241.60  ,   451.75  >   178.35  ,  2,829.50 
482.43  !   446.25  <   448.60  '  3,493.88 


44 
54 


Greorge  Curry . . 
W.M.DriscoU. 


334.00 


Total 


219.55  '      26L20  i  2,477.60 
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2, 223. 78  ,  1, 910. 63  i  1, 504. 50   15, 264. 07 
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Receipte  and  disbursements* for  the  quarter  of  the  forty-fifth  fiscal  year  beginning  Decern' 

ber  3,  1894,  and  ended  March  ;?,  1S95. 


Title  of  fund  or  account. 


BnJances  i  Rec^Pt*  Transfers^ ^'™°f<f" 
^ISi^'    I  A".^°?     to  funds.       *~°^ 


Penitentiary  interest  and  sinking  fund. . 

Capitol  interest  fond 

Current  expense  interest  fund 

Provisional  indebtedness  interest  fund . . 

Capitol  contingent  int'erest  fund 

Insane  Asylum  bond  interest 

Interest  on  outstanding  warrants 

Casual  deficit  bond  interest 

Licenses 

Penitentiary  current  expense  fund 

Salary  fund 

Court  fund 

Miscellaneous  /und 

Compensation  of  assessors 

Transportation  of  convicts 

Deficit  fund,  forty-fourth  fiscal  year 

University  of  New  Mexico 

Agricultural  college 

New  Mexico  School  of  Mines 

New  Mexico  Insane  Asylum 

Normal  schools  of  New  Mexico 

Territorial  normal  institutes j 

Branch  agricultural  experiment  station .  | 

Cattle  indemnity  fund 

School  fund '. I 

Interest  on  deposits I 

Territorial  purposes,  forty-fifth  fiscal  ' 
year 

Territorial  institutions,  forty-fifth  fiscal 
year 

Deficit  fund,  forty-second  fiscal  year. . . 

Court  fund  for  counties 

Tf  rritorial  purposes,  forty-sixth  fiscal 
year 

Territorial  institutions,  forty-sixth  fis- 
cal year 


$27, 
6, 
5, 
8, 
2, 

4, 
3. 
8, 
5, 
16, 

10, 
2, 

25, 

6. 

7, 
7, 

2, 

1. 
2. 


746. 76[ 
960.871 
280.79 
550. 05 
307. 89 
779. 49 
120. 27 
576. 40 
062.34 
456.11 
692.13 

27. 19 
327.92 
577.71 
617.71' 
664.041 
293. 33 
018.94 

34.28i 
010. 91 
874. 551 
440.311 
892. 25' 
539.26 
053. 68, 
6U5. 42 


quarter. 

$680. 80 

26.58 

16.50 

22.93 

8.27 

1.41' 

11.45, 

3,100.21; 

2,  300. 72' 

1, 256. 05, 

1,  531. 80 


$4.  022. 68 
795. 83 
473. 56 
631. 11 
158.47 
79.70 
316.01 


173. 20, 


3,446.73,. 
50.341 
153. 48 
25.16 
25. 16| 
622. 021 
147.011. 
257. 87 
3,529.331 
495. 00 1 , 
915.94. 
I 
9. 267. 37 

2, 712. 60 


funds. 


Payments'  Balances 


•  ■  ■  • 


1, 593. 98 
2, 038. 83 
21.311 
1,972.091, 

619. 07  . 

210. 87  . 

6,056.63,. 
2,810.19 

2. 422. 67 
4, 535. 3ll 

2. 782. 68  . 


$691.94 


during 
quarter. 

$28. 408. 62 
210.00 

3.  duo.  00 

2. 610. 00 
1,  500. 00 

750.00 
3.400.99 
2  443.75 
1, 042. 00 
6. 787. 41 
10, 431. 54 
32.05 
9, 030. 03 

579. 00: 

790. 10 
7,899.74i 
6, 113. 55' 
4,940.00' 
1. 980.  OOi 
7, 000. 00, 

850.00' 


700. 00| 

3.  OIL  51' 

949. 85> 


748.39 
187. 13 


146. 93 
61,  714. 19, 
15,657.75, 


2,913.70 
9,267.37| 
2,712.601 


Mar.  2, 
1895. 


$4,04L62 
7,513.28 
2, 170. 86 
6, 594. 09 

974.68 

110.60 

1, 046.  74 

4, 241. 86 

9,32L06 

1,  618. 73 

9, 831. 22 

16.45 

3,  269. 98 

2, 617. 78 

37.98 

20, 619. 09 

286.75 
8,042.61 

502. 11 

4, 571. 88 

10,379.26 

587. 32 
2, 460. 12 
1.  057.  OH 

598.83 

607.66 


146.93 


J173.20 


1,698.65   60,764.08 


15,844.88' 


Total 


157, 619. 32  108, 132. 601  31, 430. 49  31,  430. 49il06. 906. 62  158, 846. 30 
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Beceipta  and  dUbureemenU  during  tlie  forty-sixth  fiscal  year,  March  4, 1896,  to  February 

£9,  1896. 


Title  of  fund  or  acooant. 


FenitentiAry  interest  and  sinking  ftmd. 

Capitol  interest  f  and 

Current  expense  interest  fund 

Provisional  indebtedness  interest  fund. 

Capitol  contingent  interest  fand 

Insane  asyhim  bond  interest 

Interest  on  outstanding  warrants 

Casual  deficit  bond  interest 

Interest  fund 

Licenses 

Penitentiary  current  expense  fund 

Salary'  Aind 

Court  fund 

Miscellaneous  fund 

Compensation  of  assessors'  ftind 

Transportation  of  convicts 

Deficit  fund,  44th  fiscal  year 

University  of  New  Mexico 

Agricultural  College 

New  Mexico  Scho^  of  Mines 

New  Mexico  Insane  Asylum 

Normal  schools  of  New  Mexico 

Territorial  normal  institutes 

Branch  A gricultural  College 

Cattle  in<&mnity  fund 

School  fund 

Interest  on  deposits 

Territorial  purposes,  45th  fiscal  year 

Territorial  institutions,  45th  fiscal  year. 

Deficit  fund,  42d  fiscal  year 

Territorial  purposes,  4dth  fiscal  year 

Territorial  institutions,  46th  fiscal  j'ear. 

Deficiency  fund,  46th  fiscal  year 

Special  court  fund 

Normal  school,  New  Mexico  (Silver  City) 
Normal  school,  New  Mexico  (Las  Vegas) 

Territorial  purposes,  47th  fiscal  year 

Territorial  institntions,  47th  fiscal  year. 
New  Mexico  Military  Institute 


Balances 

Mar.  4, 

1805. 


Total 


$4,041. 
7, 513. 
2,170. 
6,594. 

074. 

110. 
1,046. 
4.24L 


62 
28 
85 
00 
63 
60 
74 
86 


9, 321. 

1, 518. 

9,831. 

16. 

3,269. 

2, 617. 

37. 

20, 519. 

286. 

3,042. 

502. 

4,57L 

10, 379. 

687. 

2.450. 

1, 057. 

598. 

607. 


06 
73 
22 
45 
98 
78 
98 
09 
75 
61 
11 
38 
25 
32 
12 
08 
83 
66 


173. 
60,764. 


20 
08 


i  Transfers 
Receipts.        to 
funds. 


$3.698.27! 

15L48'$70,281.81 
10,201.74 

5, 693. 85 

8,  093. 36 


3,126.72 


311. 30 

37.04 

104.72 

18.44 

18.44 

284.69 

93.07 

172.27 

17, 221. 86 

922.50 

2,240.21 

3.48 

1,776.34 


35,635.58 
32,960.35 

939. 46 
42, 892. 82 

345.31 
4, 834. 90 


Transfers 

f^om 

funds. 


$4, 
7, 
2, 
6, 


1, 


041.621 
513.28 
170. 85 
594.00' 
974.63! 
110.60' 

046.74' 

i 


3. 
2, 


9, 770. 26 
4,866.50 
4, 612. 75 
9, 462. 86 
2, 125. 65 


1, 
2, 


475. 84 
356. 90 
810.34 

3.87, 
768.45, 
615. 18, 

8.93' 
460.15 
67.39, 
715.01 
118.00 
074.28 
675.06 
138.02 
675. 78 
248.41 
140.73 
607.66 


78.974.73 
19, 861. 17 


71.21 

71.21 

52,671.85 

15,413.81 


17,810.25 

30,875.00 

2,861.42 

2, 226. 24 


Pay- 
ments. 


$4,992.60 
50, 870. 00 
13,431.01 

29. 013. 31 
33,320.80 

534.48 

27,073.28 

2,756.45 

3. 149. 07 

12. 970. 32 
6,575.00 
4,400.00; 
8, 850. 00 
7,000.00 

10,214.43 


Balancea. 


1,900.00 

15.888.84| 

938.20 


$2, 047. 63 

19, 563.  29 

2,615.05 

12, 577. 95 

16, 264. 70 

417.56 

17,821.07 

2, 618. 18 

1, 714. 87 

390.92 

3,45L66 

2,808.82 

1,166.30 

5,978.40 

'"542.'37 

146.61 

2, 146. 10 

442.40 

2,240.21 

3.48 


8.60 


164.60 


1,761.68 


168, 846. 30  221, 283. 16  278, 183. 74  273, 


15,358.83,  2,45L42 

22,756.92  8,118.08 

1,628.50  804.13 

316.00  1,982.46 


1,149.00        610.58 


270,002.64109.086.92 
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Receipts  and  diahureemenU,  three-quarters  forty-seventh  fiscal  year,  March  2,  1896,  to 

November  28, 1896, 


Title  of  fund  or  acconot. 


In  terest  f and , 

Casual  deficit  bond  interest 

Lioenaea 

Penitentiary  cnrrent  expense  fund 

Salary  land 

Court  fund 

Miscellaneous  fund 

Compensation  of  assessors*  fund 

Transportation  of  convicts ^ 

I>efleit  ftind,  44th  fiscal  year 

University  of  New  Mexico 

A^cnl  tund  CoUeee 

Kew  Mexico  School  of  Mines 

!New  Mexico  Insane  Asylum 

Territorial  normal'institates 

Branch  acrionltnral  experiment  station . 

Cattle  inaemnity  fbnd 

School  fund 

Interest  on  deposits 

Territorial  purposes,  45th  fiscal  year 

Territorial  institutions,  45th  fiscal  year. 

Deficit  fund,  42d  fiscal  year 

Territorial  pnrj^oses,  40th  fiscal  year 

Territorial  institntlonSf  46th  fiscal  year. 

Deficiency  fund,  4tfth  fiscal  year 

Special  oourt  fund 

^Normal  8chool,New  Mexico  (Silver  City) 
Normal  school,  NewMexico<  Las  Vegas) 

Territorial  purposes,  47th  fiscal  year 

Territorial  institutions,  47th  fiscal  year. 

New  Mexico  Military  Lastitute 

Territorial  purposee,  48th  fiscal  year 

Territorial  institutionf^,  48th  fiscal  year. 


Total 


Balances 

Mar.  2, 

1896. 


$1», 

2. 

2, 

12, 

16. 

17, 
2, 
1, 

3, 
2. 
1. 
5. 


2. 
2. 


Transfers 
Receipts,  i       to 
funds. 


563.29 
947.68; 
615.05; 
577. 95 
264.70; 
417.56 
821. 071 
618. 18! 
714.87 
890.921 
451. 66 
898.82, 
165.30 
978.40! 
542.37, 
146. 61i 
146.19 
442.40, 
240.21 
3.48 


$460. 

87. 

5,867. 

4,282. 

5,688. 


15  $29, 114. 34 

92 

08 

14 

91 


ri 


4,223.52 


14,585.77 
14, 617. 99 
443.55 
20,279.32 


195. 

70. 

67. 

35. 

85. 

29. 

64. 

11, 291. 

540. 

1,226. 

812. 

743. 


88 
51 
75 
26 
26 
18 
64 
16 
00 
19 
87 
79 


2,143.01 


4,009.29 
2,666.83 
2,560.08 
5,610.29 


164.60 


2, 
8, 

1. 


451.42 
188.08 
804.13 
982.45! 


5, 186. 
1,806. 


28 
49 


619.58 


83. 

83. 
70,099. 
20,132. 


65 

52 
67 
59 


546. 
159. 


99 
52 


109,086.02183.270.77 


736.45 


2,473.00 
2,478.00 


2,800.88 


104, 108. 30 


Transfers 

ftom. 

funds. 


$3,035.55 


$43,290.00 


542.37 


2,240.21 
816. 35 
743. 79 


Pay. 
menta. 


6,186.28 
1,306.49 


70,099.67 
20, 132. 59 


7,814.22 

27,830.60 

27.423.79 

703.26 

30,621.58 

5,093.69 

3,468.07 

547.95 

3, 400. 00 

5,285.00 

3.660.00 

10.750.66 


Balances 

Nov.  28, 

1896. 


$5,847.78 


145. 00, 

10,688.95 

745.70, 


10.00 


2,643.24 
5, 583. 09 
8, 256. 52i 
4, 149.  Ill 


2,000.00 


667.91 
8,615.26 
8,097.81 

157.85 
7, 478. 81 
1,748.01 

388.91 

88.80 

4, 221. 46 

897.90 

110.64 

873.20 

29.18 

-66.25 

2, 748. 40 

236.70 
1,226.10 


154.60 


544.68 

2,584.99 

104.16 

380.86 


020.46 
546.99 
159. 52 


104,108.30199,051.38  48,806.86 


Samuel  Eldodt,  treasurer,  in  amount  with  the  Territory  of  Ne    Mexico, 


Db. 


Cr. 


1896. 
Mar.  13. 


To  balance  transferred 
by  B.  J.  Palen,  late 
treasurer: 

Cash  

Warrants,  coupons,  eto 

Keceipts  from  all  sources 
firom  Mar.  13,  1895,  to 
Nov.  28,  1896,  both  dates 
inclusive,  from  tftses  paid 
by  collectors 

From  fees  paid  by  district 
court  clerks 

From  proceeds  of  convicts' 
eamines  and  support  of 
Unitea  States  prisoners, 
firom  superintendent  of 
New  Mexico  penitentiary. 

From  auditor,  insurance 
company*  lioeoaes 

From  Interest  on  deposits . . 

Kepayments 

Pullman  Palace  Car  Co.,  tax. 

Cattle  sanlta^  board 

From  Jno.  Franklin,  dis- 
trict attorney  (Eddy 
County) 


$138,880.51 
,  133,984.63 


204,167.73 
IS,  782. 27 

9,075.99 

1.440.00 

8, 275. 02 

1,410.00 

154.73 

26,282.89 

1,880.25 


Total. 


625,174.02 


1805. 
Nov.  19 


1896. 
Nov.  20 


1896. 
Nov.  28 


By  warrants,  coupons,  and 
other  paid  evidences  of 
indebtedness  destroj'cd. 
as  per  certificate  of  gov- 
ernor and  auditor 


By  warrants,  coupons,  and 
other  paid  eviuences  of 
indebtedness  destroyed, 
as  per  certificate  of  gov* 
emor  and  auditor 


By  balance  on  hand 


Total. 


$833, 048. 80 


248,379.28 
43,746.49 


625,174.02 


Balance  consists  of— 

Cash  on  hand  in  bank $43,306.36 

Warrants  paid  since  last  destruction,  November  20,1896 440.18 
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Statement  of  mil  the  amounts  received  from  the  United  Statee  under  the  act  of  August  SO, 
1890,  and  turned  over  to  the  eecretarg  and  treasurer  of  the  Agricultaral  College  of  New 
Mexico y  hg  requisition  of  board  of  regents: 

November  ^,  1890 $15,000 

Aprilia,  1891 16,000 

September  26, 1891 17,000 

August  19, 1892 18,000 

Auffust  12,  1893 19,000 

August  16, 1894 20,000 

July  22, 1895 21,000 

July  15, 1896 22,000 

Total 148,000 

NEW  MEXICO  BANKS. 

The  Statements  of  the  difterent  banks  tbroughoat  the  Territory  show 
the  following: 

First  National  Bank  of  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex $1,718,854.00 

First  National  Bank  of  Santa  Fe,N.M ex 650,176.56 

First  National  Bank  of  Las  Vegas,  N.  Mox 649,947.74 

San  Miffuel  National  Bank  of  Las  Veffa8,N.  Mex 534,759.35 

Bank  of  Commerce  of  Albuquerque,  ^.  Mex 346,314.74 

Bank  of  Roswell,  Roswell,  N.  Mex 248,700.87 

Bank  of  Demin^;,  Doming,  N.  Mex 192,754.14 

saver  CHy  National  Bank,  Silver  City,  N.  Mex 162, 082. 26 

First  National  Bank  of  Raton,  N.  Mex 149,405.00 

First  National  Bank  of  Eddv,  N.  Mex 130,768.12 

Sierre  County  Bank  of  Hillsboro,  N.  Mex 121,542.92 

Las  Vegas  Savings  Bank,  Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex 91, 438.28 

Exchange  Bank  of  Whiteoaks,  N.  Mex 75,^57.93 

Taos  County  Bank,  of  Taos,  N.  Mex 66,937.15 

O.  D.  Bowman  &  Son,  bankers.  Las  Cruoes,  N.  Mex 65, 000. 00 

A.  Morton  &.  Co.,  bankers,  Springer,  N.  Mex 65, 000. 00 

TERRITORIAL  BONDS. 

The  thirty-first  legislative  assembly  authorized  the  issue  of  the  fol- 
lowing Territorial  bouds,  viz: 

Capitol  rebuilding  bonds $75,000.00 

Insane  Asylum,  Las  Vegas 30.000.00 

Territorial  institutions SS^OOO.OO 

New  Mexico  Military  Institute,  Roswell 15, 000.00 

Of  these  bonds  there  has  been  issued  and  delivered  to  the  proper 
officers: 

Las  Vegas  Normal  School $10,000.00 

Silver  City  Normal  School 10,000.00 

Agricultural  CoUege,  Las  Cruces 15, 000. 00 

New  Mexico  Military  Institute 15,000.00 

The  internal-revenue  collections  in  this  Territory  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30, 1897,  were  as  follows : 

Retail  liquor  dealers $9,612.99 

Wholesale  liquor  dealei-s 1, 216. 67 

Wholesale  malt  liquor  dealers 1, 125  00 

Retail  malt  liquor  dealers 120.00 

Retail  dealers  in  oleomargarine 180. 00 

Rectifiers 133.33 

Brewers 150.00 

Cigars  and  cigarettes 1,008.36 

Spirits 909.92 

Tobacco 33.00 

Beer 3,494.83 

Playing  cards 2.20 

Penalties,  etc 132.10 


Total ,18,118.40 
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The  rates  of  Territorial  taxes  to  be  levied  upon  all  taxable  property 
in  the  Territory  are  as  follows :  For  Territorial  purposes,  7.75  mifls  on 
the  dollar;  for  Territorial  institutions,  2y^^  of  1  mill  on  the  dollar; 
for  capitol  contingent  sinking  fund,  one-half  mill  on  the  dollar.  For 
support  of  the  public  schools  a  levy  is  made  of  2^%  of  1  mill  on  the 
dollar  upon  all  taxable  property  in  the  Territory,  to  be  collected  and 
paid  into  the  different  county  treasuries,  as  provided  by  law. 

Abstract  of  the  asBesaed  value  of  all  kinds  of  property  in  the  Territory  of  Neta  Mexico 

for  the  years  1895  and  1896,  by  counties. 


1895. 

1896. 

County. 

Total  a«- 
8e«sed  value. 

Bxeniptions. 

Balance  aab- 
Ject  to  tax. 

$8,886,049.00 
2,018,369.00 
2,484,759.47 
2,692,994.00 
1,666,700.96 
3,449,180.00 

53i2,506.00 
1, 595, 066. 00 
1,026,320.00 

756,444.50 

480, 074. 00 
4, 754, 922. 00 
2,152,392.00 
1,168,450.00 
2,711,030.00 

000,841.00 
1, 326, 988. 73 
2,538,616.48 

Total  as- 
seated  value. 

Exonptions. 

Balance  sub- 
ject to  tax. 

Bernalillo 

Cbftves 

$9, 181, 711. 00 
2,063,954.00 
2,624,759.47 
2,824,003.00 
1,719,100.96 
3,538,780.00 

579.506.00 
1,677,666.00 
1,176,377.00 

865,386.20 

680, 614. 00 
4,972,122.00 
2, 356, 896. 00 
1, 233, 170. 00 
2,927,628.00 

989,991.00 
1,379,588.73 
2, 700, 668. 28 

9246,662.00 

45,585.00 

140,000.00 

131,009.00 

52,400.00 

89,600.00 

46, 800. 00 

82,600.00 

150,057.00 

108,941.70 

200,540.00 

217,200.00 

204,503.00 

64,720.00 

216,598.00 

89,150.00 

52, 600. 00 

162, 151. 80 

$7,421,371.00 
1,044,214.00 
2,611,710.00 
2,751,351.00 
1, 834, 775. 00 
3.419,690.00 

544,154.00 
1, 492, 973. 00 
1,111,230.00 

781.205.12 

680,981.00 
4,907,905.00 
2,121,013.00 
1, 145, 249. 00 
2,  592, 304. 00 

623,621.00 
1,271,971.37 
2,415,817.20 

$278,200.00 

33,200.00 

154,600.00 

168,486.00 

50,400.00 

85,200.00 

49,800.00 

73,600.00 

118,800.00 

101,000.00 

203.004.00 

233,800.00 

195, 400. 00 

46,914.00 

202,480.00 

72,350.00 

54,421.37 

79,776.93 

$7,143,171.00 
1,911,014.00 
2. 457. 110. 00 

Colfax 

Bona  Ana  

Eddy 

2,582,865.00 
1. 284. 375.  00 

©rant 

Guadalupe 

Lincoln 

Mora 

8,384,490.00 
494,854.00 

1,419,373.00 
992, 430. 00 

Rio  Arriba 

San  Juan 

San  Miguel 

SantaFe 

Sierra 

680, 205. 12 
386, 927. 00 
4, 684, 106. 00 
1,925,613.00 
1,008,335.00 
2. 389. 874. 00 

Socorro  

Taos 

651. 271. 00 

Union 

1. 217, 550. 00 

Valenoia 

2,336,040.86 

Total 

43,441,920.64 

2, 301, 117. 50  41, 140, 803. 14 

30, 080, 484. 78 

2,191,382.80 

36,889.102.48 

Socorro,  N.  Mex.^  August  S7f  1897, 

Sir:  Complying  with  yoar  request  of  the  26th  instant,  I  take  great  pleasure  in 
submitting  herewith  statement  as  to  the  quantity  of  illuminating  oil.  commonly 
known  as  coal  oil  or  kerosene,  shipped  into  New  Mexico,  inspected  and  hearing  the 
test  required  by  law,  dating  from  March  24,  1897,  the  day  I  assumed  charge  of  the 
inspectorship,  up  to  and  including  June  30,  1897. 

The  quantity  of  oil  received  in  New  Mexico  for  the  months  of  April,  May,  and 
June  of  said  year  was  92,011  gallons.    Of  this  quantity — 

Gallons. 

Albuquerque  received 24, 115 

Las  Vegas  received 12,222 

Doming  received 6, 157 

Eddy  received 8,101 

Socorro  received 9,100 

Santa  Fe  received 6,155 

Silver  City  received 6,097 

Raton  received 11^056 

Chama  received 9,008 

Total 92,011 

Respectfully, 

W.  E.  Mabhk,  Coal  OH  Inspector. 

To  His  Excellency  Miguel  A.  Otero, 

Oovemor  of  New  Jfioarioo,  Santa  Fe,  N,  Mex, 
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WORK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  COURT  OF  PRIVATE  LAND  CLAIMS. 

The  following  statements  show  the  grants  act^d  upon  by  the  Court  of 
Private  Land  Claims  during  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1, 1896,  and 
ending  June  30,  1897 : 

Statkment  No.  1. 


Ro- "  p.  L.  c. 

portj  docket 
No.   No. 


67 
62 


'{    iSJ> 


106 
«1 

154 

72 
146 

106 

93 

117 

100 

75 

88 
112  ) 

112  ; 
152  ; 


160 


84 


88 


136  { 


64 

84 

91 

18H 

09 

153 

233 

108 

147 


97 
265 
lUl 
273 

167 
166 
160 
272 
163 
87 
118 
208 
268 
115 
164 
131 
274 

275 
123 
92 
111 
157 
217 
258 
229 
220 
225 
223 
226 
186 
230 
288 
241 

177 
156 
159 
146 
230 
155 
122 
148 


Karae  of  grant. 


Sail  ClenM'iite 

Cieneguilla 

Tuan  Salas  or  Allamitos . 


County. 


Valencia. 
Taos 


Santa  Fe . 


If         99    I 
{         153 
I        233    j 


^Petaoa Rio  Arriba- 


Cebolla  or  Jaan  CSanti^tevan 

Nuftstra  Senora  do   los   Dolores 
mine. 

^ISarranca  or  Geronimo  Martin  . . . . 

Ojo  del  Apache 

LodePadilla 


Taoa 

Santa  Fe. 


OjodelaCabra 

CaAou  del  Rio  Colorado 

Orf\|aa  del  Llano  de  los  Agu^jes  . 
Miguel  and  8antia<;o  Montoya . . . 

( 'anada  de  las  Meatenas 

Sierra  Mosca  or  Juan  LuIb  Ortiz. 

B<>rnal  Spring 

Town  of  Bernalillo 

Mesilla 

Arroyo  Seco 

Ojito  de  Oalisteo 

Gnadalupita 

Antonio  Qutierrez 


:{  SI) 


JoaqninSedillo. 
Rio  Teaaqne.... 

Joee  Garcia 

Real  de  Dolorea. 
£1  Ranchito.... 


^Felipe  Gutierrez 

Angostura 

Rancbo  del  Rio  Poeroo. 

Ranoho 

do 

do 

Miguel  Chavez 

Tacnbaya 

LaNasa 

Parqje  del  Pnnohe 


Rio  Arriba 

San  Miguel 

BemaliTlo  and  Valen- 
cia. 

Bernalillo 

Taos 

do 

Bernalillo 

Taos 

Santa  Fe 

San  Miguel 

Kemalillo 

Santa  Fo | 

do I 

do 

Colfax  and  Mora I 

Bernalillo  and  Valen- 
cia. 

do 

Santa  Fe...: 

Bernalillo 

Santa  Fe 

Bernalillo 


do 
do 


Rio  del  Oso 

Las  Laniitas 

Mesita  Blanca 

Luis  Garcia 

Francisco  Garcia 

Hacienda  del  Alamo. 


Santa  Fe 

Rio  Arriba 

Taos,  N.  Mes., 
Costilla,  Colo. 

Rio  Arriba 

Bernalillo 

8anr«Fe 

Bernalillo 

Socorro 

Santa  Fe 


and 


jPenaBco  Largo do 


Claimed. 


Acres. 
95,  (HX) 
43,961 

2,50) 

186, 977 

27.000 
42 


25,000 

47,743 
27,000 

4,340 

42,939 

150,000 

4,340 

2,000 

115,200 

20,000 

11.674 

6,000 
12,000 
25,000 
47,  740 
12,000 

8,000 

7,300 

76,000 

17, 361 

95,800 

11,674 

2,319 
95.486 
95,486 
95,486 
95,486 
16,000 
3,000 
4,000 
90,000 

5,000 

120, 000 

18,000 

11,674 

4,000 
70,000 

6,165 


Con- 


Re- 


flrmed.    jected. 


Acre*.     Aere9. 

37,000         58,000 

43,961 

2,400 


100  , 

37,000 
18,000  ! 


27,000 


2,600  I 


47, 740 


12,000 

8,000 

1,100 

109 


8,000 
2,560 
2,810 


149, 977 

9,000 
42 

25,000 
47,743 


4,340 

42,939 

150,009 

1,740 

2,000 
67,460 
20,000 
11,674 

6,000 
12.000 
26,000 
47, 740 


665 


6,200 
76,891 
17,361 
87,860 

9,114 

'96,486 
95,486 
95,486 
95,486 
15,000 
3,000 
4,000 
90,000 

5,000 

120,000 

18,000 

11,674 

4,000 
70.000 

5,500 


5555- 


Total 1,855,253   204,193  il,  651, 060 

4 
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Statement  No.  2. 
Surveys  of  private  land  claims  approved  by  the  land  court  during  saine  period. 


Rei)ort 

P.L.C. 

docket 

No. 

56 

78 

61 

28 

114 

06 

148 

32 

14SI 

2 

UO 

52 

49 

7 

Name  of  grant. 


County. 


Black  Mesa  or  Medina 

Bartolome  Fernandez 

Neustra  SeAora  del  Kosario  San  Fernando 

Santa  Barbara 

Plaza  Blanca ■ 

Plaza  Colorada 

Town  of  Abiquiu do  ... 

B.  M.  Montano BemallUo 


Kio  Arriba. 
Bernalillo.. 
Bio  Arriba. 

Taofl 

Rio  Arriba. 
....do 


Area  in 
survey. 


Acres. 
19,171.35 
25.424.28 
14,786.58 
30,638.28 
8, 965. 11 
7,577.92 
16, 708. 16 
44, 070. 66 


Total ! I     167,382.34 


Statement  No.  3. 
Surveys  of  private  land  claims  ordered  resurveyed  by  the  court  of  Private  Land  Claims, 


Report 
^o. 


P.  L.  C. 

docket 

No. 


Name  of  grant. 


140 
49 


52 

7 
182 


Abiquiu. 

B.  M.  Montano. 

Ojo  de  Sau  Jose. 


Statement  No.  4. 

Surreys  to  which  objections  have  been  made,  and  which  objections  have  been  heard  by  the 
Court  of  Private  Land  ClaimSf  said  surveys  still  being  under  advisement  by  the  court. 


Report 


epor 
No. 


96 
138 


P.L.C. 

docket 

No. 


55 
17 


1 


Name  of  grant. 


Cevilieto. 

Canada  de  Santa  Clara. 


Statement  No.  5. 
Cases  under  advisement  by  the  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims, 


Report 
No. 


82 
144 


P.L.C. 

docket 

No. 


Name  of  grant. 


85      Salvador  Gonzales. 
90      San  Antonio  de  las  Huertas. 
194      Santa  Cruz. 


Matt  G.  Reynolds, 
United  States  Attorney  of  the  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims. 

MEMORANDUM  STATING  THE  BUSINESS  TRANSACTED  IN  THE  OFFICE  OF  THE 
SURVEYOR-GENERAL  OF  NEW  MEXICO  DURING  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING 
JUNE  80,  1897. 

During  the  said  fiscal  year  ten  contracts  (numbered  304  to  313,  both 
inclusive,  and  four  contracts  under  special,  instructions)  have  been 
awarded  for  the  survey  of  public  lands,  private  land  claims,  or  grants 
(confirmed  by  the  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims),  small-holding  claims 
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(filed  auder  the  provisions  of  sections  16  and  17  of  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  March  3,  1891,  and  amended  February  21,  1893).  Of  said 
contracts,  nine  are  for  the  survey  of  public  lands,  three  for  the  survey 
of  private  land  claims  which  have  been  confirmed  by  the  Court  of 
Private  Land  Claims,  and  two  for  the  survey  of  small-holding  claims. 
The  nine  contracts  for  the  survey  of  public  lands  are  payable  from  the 
appropriation  for  the  survey  and  resurvey  of  the  public  lands  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1897;  the  three  contracts  for  the  survey  of 
private  land  claims  are  payable  from  the  appropriation  of  (20,000  per 
act  of  June  11, 1896,  for  the  survey  of  confirmed  private  laud  claims 
in  designated  States  and  Territories,  and  the  two  contracts  for  the 
survey  of  small-holding  claims  are  payable  from  the  appropriation  for 
surveying  the  public  lands  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1897. 

The  number  of  miles  of  dififerent  lines  of  surveys  established  are  as 
follows: 

Miles.   Chalni.    Links. 

Standard  lines 25  20  50 

TowuBhip  and  range  lines , 223  74  94 

Township  and  range  lines  reestablished 20  6  82 

Snbdivlsional  lines 1,141  66  4« 

8abdi visional  lines,  meander 4  36  21 

Grant  lines 296  73  19 

Grant  lines  reestablished 22  16  81.3 

Small  holding  claims,  paid  per  mile 207  51  62.5 

Connecting  lines 199  20  53 

Connecting  lines  of  pnblic  surveys  with  grants 194  2  92 

Total 2,335        50      060.2 

During  the  said  fiscal  year  there  has  been  deposited  on  account  of  the 
survey  and  amended  survey  of  mining  claims  91,225,  and  applications 
were  duly  made  for  the  survey  of  45  mining  claims  and  the  amended 
survey  of  4  mining  claims. 

The  United  States  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims  has  passed  upon  the 
validity  of  44  private  land  claims,  alleged  to  contain  1,855,243  acres,  15 
of  which,  containing  204,193  acres,  have  been  confirmed,  and  29,  con- 
taining 1,651,050  acres,  rejected  by  said  court.  There  are  still  about 
100  cases  to  be  acted  u]X)n. 

Thirteen  private  land  claims  have  been  surveyed  under  decrees  of 
approval  and  confirmation  by  said  court  during  the  said  fiscal  year,  as 
follows: 

PLC 
^P**^     docket  Name.  Area. 


No. 


No. 


i7 


Atrt*. 

159  5     ArroyoHondo 30,647.22 

50  78     Lo»  Cerrilloii 1,478.81 

79     Sitio  de  loB  Cerrillos ,        672.4 

82     Sltio  de  J  uana  Lopez 1 ,  108. 61 

118  {         j'g}   OJodeBorrogo ■  16,167^40 

1     Cabero 16,490.94 

31, 576. 70 
92,597.46 
82,728.82 


157  73  P^}arlto 

50  16  ■  Antonio  Sedillo 

145  45  Townof  Atrisco 

109  16  Gijosa i  15,540,97 

96  34  Iiniacio  Chaves,  surveyed,  but  returns  not  filed.  i 

98  76  Cafiadadelofl  A limos, 'surveyed,  but  returns  not  filed. 

60  54  Gallsteo,  surveyed,  but  returns  not  filed. 

The  surveys  of  private  land  claims  have  been  approved  by  the  Court 
of  Private  Land  Claims  during  said  fiscal  year  as  follows: 

The  "Bernabe  M.  Montaiio"  grant  (Reported  No.  49).  The  "Nues- 
tra  Sefiora  del  Rosario  San  Fernando  y  Santiago"  grant  (P.  L.  C.  Docket 
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No.  28).  Tbe  "  Santa  Barbara"  grant  (Reported  No.  114).  The  "  Town 
of  Abiquiu"  grant  (Reported  No.  140).  Tbe  ''Plaza  Blanca"  grant 
(Reported  No.  148).  The  *<  Plaza  Colorado  "  grant  (Reported  No.  149). 
The  "Black  Mesa"  grant  (P.  L.O.  Docket  No.  56).  And  the  "Barto- 
lome  Fernandez"  grant  (Reported  No.  78). 

Note. — The  same  recommendation  is  made  respecting  the  amend- 
ment of  the  act  of  March  3,  1891,  amended  February  21, 1893,  relating 
to  small  holding  claims  as  that  embraced  in  the  surveyor- general's 
annual  report  for  the  liscal  year  ending  June  30,  1896,  and  embodied 
in  Governor  Thornton's  report  for  the  year  1896;  and  the  same  recom- 
mendation is  made  respecting  the  passage  of  an  act  of  Congress  relat- 
ing to  the  precious  minerals  situated  upon  the  grants  confirmed  by 
the  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims,  which  recommendation  was  also 
embodied  in  Governor  Thornton's  report  for  1896. 

United  States  Land  Office, 

Clayton^  N,  Mez.,  July  1,  1897. 

Statement  of  the  buninees  transacted  at  this  office  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1897. 


Class  of  entries. 


ExeeM  paj-ments  on  homestead  and  other  entries 

and  locations 

Original  desert  entries 

Final  desert  entries 

Commnted  homosiead  entries 


Total  cash  sales 

Original  homestead  entries 

Final  homestead  entries 

Final  timber-culture  entries — 
Goal  declaratory  statements. . . . 
Reducing  testimony  to  writing. 


Total  of  all  classes  of  entries  and  amount 
received  thereon 


No. 


11 
0 
1 
3 


21 

1&0 

109 

5 

13 


Acres. 


29.11 
1,308.28 
80 
433.78 

1, 851. 12 
23, 853. 70 
17,206.78 
800 

2,081.86 


Commis- 
sions. 


Fees.      Amount. 


298      i6,853.46 


1 
1 

$86.52 

827.10 

80.00 

1 

542.16 

' 

985.78 

$894.53 
647.20 

$1,495.00 

2.389.58 
647.20 

20.00 

20.00 

89.00 

89.00 

,   364.85  ; 

1   •     1 

864.85 

1,600.73 

1,859.85 

1 

4.446.36 

SAlaries^  fees,  and  oommissiona  of  the  register  and  receiver $2, 888. 00 

Dejiosittng  public  money 1.05 

Incidental  expenses 313. 37 

Total 3,203.42 

We  hereby  certify  that  we  have  compared  the  above  abstract  with  the  records  of 
this  office  and  find  the  same  to  agree. 

John  C.  Slack,  Begister. 


Las  Cruces,  July  P,  1897. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor,  in  reply  to  your  request  of  July  7,  1897,  to  report  the  bus- 
iness transacted  in  this  office  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1897,  as  follows: 

Acres. 

73  original  homestead  entries  made,  covering 9, 095. 92 

43  homestead  final  proofs  made,  covering 5,962.43 

8  homestead  entries  commuted  to  cash  entry  for 785. 29 

8  coal  declaratory  statements  filed  fot 960.00 

5  desert  land  entries  made  for 920. 00 

8  applications  for  mineral  patents  filed  for 97. 603 

9  mineral  entries  made  for.*. 160.264 

7  small-holding  claims  filed  from  surveyor- general's  office  for 321. 09 

I  also  inclose  a  copy  of  our  annual  report  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office  for  the  same  period,  which  may  be  of  some  service  to  you  in  making  selections. 
Very  respectfully, 

Edwin  E.  Sludsr,  BegUier. 
Hon.  M.  A.  Otero,  Governor,  Santa  Fe,  X.  Mex. 
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Approximate  eatiinate.of  area  of  lands  in  Las  Cruces  land  district ^  July  1,  1897. 


Area  unappropriated  and  unre- 
served. 


Counties. 


Surveyed, 


I  Acres. 

Donna  Ana 4, 120, 851 

Grant  ,  3,861,073 

Lincoln ,  68, 019 

Sierra I  1,527,623 

Socorro i  5,198,668 

Total I  14,776,234 


TTnsur- 
veyed. 


Aeret. 
682,445 

1. 472, 577 
251.825 
274, 379 

2,076,501 


Total 


Total  area 
I.  lOflandsur* 

Area     |Areadi8-   t'aceoftbe 
reserved.'  posed  of. !  county  in 

land  dis- 


4, 757. 727 


Acres. 
4, 803, 296 
5,  333, 650 
319, 844 
1,  802,  002 
7, 275, 169 


Acres.    \ 

335.378 

7,414  I 

70,000 

74,875  i 

337,450  , 


Acres. 

114, 326 

644,936 
10.156 
96,123 

125, 872 


trict. 


Aeret. 
5, 253, 000 
5, 986. 000 
400, 000 
1. 973, 000 
7,738,000 


19,533,961  ,    825,126  ,    990,913       21.350,000 


Statement  of  the  business  transacted  at  the  UnitM  States  land  office  at  Roswell,  N.  Mex,, 

during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1897. 


Class  of  entry. 


Sales  of  lands  subject  to  preemption  entry. 

Sales  of  coal  lauds ^ 

Excess  payments  on  homestead  entries 

Original  entries  under  the  desert  land  act. . 

Final  entries  under  the  desert  land  act 

Homestead  entries  commuted  to  cash 


Total  cash  sales 

Original  homestead  entries 

Final  homestead  entries 

Mineral  applications 

Coal  land  api>]icationa 

Amount  received  for  reducing  testimony  to  writ- 
ing, etc 


Num- 
ber. 


1 
18 

3 
31 
IS 

9 


77 
79 
49 
1 
45 


Acres. 


120 

2,410.11 

12.54 

6. 601. 94 

(1,760.51) 

(1,258.31) 


Commis- 
sions. 


Fees.      Amount. 


$150.00 

24, 101. 10 

15.07 

1, 650. 53 

1,760  51 

1,572.90 


9,144.59 29,250.71 

12,036.12  i    $451.41       $765.00       1,216.41 


(7,240.92)'      271.56 


Total  of  all  classes  of  entries  and  amounts 
received 


10.00 
135.00 

245.86 


271.56 

10.00 

135.00 

245.86 


251  ;    21,180.71  |      722.97  |  1,155.86     .31,129.54 


Statement  of  business  done  in  land  office  at  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex,,  during  fiscal  year  ending 

June  SO,  1897. 


Kind  of  entry  or  filing. 


Original  homestead  entries 

Final  homestead  entries 

Excesses  on  homestead  entries  and  land  sold 

Original  desert-land  entries 

Final  desert-land  entries. 

Coal  declaratory  statements  filed 

Coal  land  sold 

Applications  for  mineral  patents 

Mining  land  sold .: . 

Smidl-nolding  certificates  issued 


Total  entries  and  filings  of  all  kinds 


Number  | 
of  entries;     . 
and      f    Acres. 

filings. 


123 

78 

10 

2 

5 

34 

3 

4 

1 

113 


373 


17,836.81 

10,  923. 70 

169.51 

400.00 

385.50 

4,760.00 

120.00 

278.00 

54.17 

4,293.08 


39,240.22 


Eight  hundred  and  forty-six  allotments  of  land  made  to  the  Jicarilla  Apache 
Indians  by  the  Interior  Department  and  placed  on  the  records. 
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In  the  matter  of  the  Eio  Grande  dam  and  irrigation  suit,  which  is 
of  so  much  importance  to  the  people  of  New  Mexico,  1  give  below  the 
opinion  of  the  court  and  my  protest  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State: 

In  tlie  distriot  court,  third  judicial  district.    United  States  of  America  r.  Tbe  Kio 
Grande  Dam  aud  Irriji^ation  Company  etal.    No.  140.     lu  junction. 

Opinion  of  the  court. 

The  issues  briefly  stated  are  these : 

The  amended  bill  charges  that  the  defeudant  is  (1)  about  to  obstruct  the  Rio 
Grande,  a  navigable  river,  and  (2)  obstruct  the  flow  of  waters  and  interfere  with  the 
navigable  capacity  of  a  river;  that  such  obstructions  would  be  in  violation  of  the 
acts  of  Congress  of  1890  and  1892  and  contrary  to  the  treaty  with  Mexico. 

A  preliminary  injunction  was  granted,  and  the  defendant  ordered  to  show  cause 
why  it  should  not  be  continued.  The  defendant  flled  its  answer  denying  that  the 
Rio  Grande  is  a  navigable  river;  and  also  filed  special  pleas  justifying  under  rij^ht 
of  way  for  reservoir  and  canals  secured  under  the  acts  of  1891  and  certain  Territo- 
rial laws. 

The  issues  arise  on  the  motion  to  dissolve  the  injunction  and  upon  the  sufticiency 
of  the  special  pleas. 

It  may  be  stated  at  the  outset  that  this  is  not  a  contest  between  private  persons  aa 
to  superior  right  by  prior  appropriation.  When  that  question  arises  the  courts  will 
doubtless  be  entirely  competent  to  deal  with  it. . 

The  Rio  Grande  from  £i  Paso  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  the  boundary  line  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States,  and  under  treaty  between  those  Republics  the  Rio 
Grande  along  such  boundary  is  made  free  anci  common  to  the  vessels  and  citizens  of 
both  countries.  There  is  no  guaranty  by  either  Republic  that  the  Rio  Grande  is  or 
will  continue  to  be  navigable,  I) ut  each  party  stipulated  that  it  would  not  construct 
any  work  ''below  the  intersection  of  the  31^  47'  30'  parallel  of  latitude  with  the 
boundary  line'^  which  may  impede  or  interrupt,  in  whole  or  or  in  part,  the  exercise  of 
the  free  and  common  use  of  the  river.  Neither  Mexico  nor  the  United  States  sur- 
rendered any  proprietary  right  to  the  adjacent  soil  or  to  any  incident  thereof. 
Indeed,  it  is  expressly  stipulated  that  the  treaty  shall  not  ''impair  the  territorial 
rights  of  either  Republic  within  its  established  limits.^' 

The  legal  effect  would  have  been  the  same  had  the  reserving  clause  been  omitted^ 
as  under  the  proper  rule  of  construction  the  free  and  unobstructed  passage  is  ceded 
without  prejudice  to  other  territorial  rights.  The  continued  enjoyment  of  other 
proprietary  rights  must  be  presumed  unless  expressly  renounced.  ( Vattel,  La w  of 
Nations,  see.  273.) 

The  territory  of  the  United  States  includes  the  lakes,  seas,  and  rivers  lying  within 
its  limits;  hence  rivers  flowing  through  it  form  part  of  its  domain  and  can  not  be 
considered  as  free  to  other  countries  any  more  than  the  ad^jacent  lands.  An  excep- 
tion to  this  general  rule  has  been  sometimes  claimed  w^here  the  river  flows  from  one 
state  through  the  territory  of  canother,  in  favor  of  the  right  of  passage  to  and  from 
the  inland  state  for  commercial  and  other  peaceful  purposes.  While  this  exception  has 
been  sometimes  contested  (Ex.  Gr.  by  Spain  over  the  Mississippi,  Great  Britain  over 
the  St.  Lawrence,  Holland  over  the  Scheldt),  it  is  at  best  regarded  a«  an  imperfect 
right  subservient  to  the  convenience  and  safety  of  the  state  aflected.  (VYheaton, 
International  Law,  188-205;  Poison,  Law  of  Nations,  30.) 

It  therefore  seems  clear  that  there  is  no  duty  created  by  international  law  or  by 
treaty  which  requires  that  the  waters  collected  along  the  Rio  Grande  and  lying 
wholly  within  the  United  States  shall  be  so  discharged  as  to  aid  in  the  navigation 
of  the  Rio  Grande  along  the  Mexican  boundary,  and  the  diversion  of  waters  lying 
wholly  within  the  United  Stat-c^s  is  nut  a  violatiou  of  any  treaty  rights  secured 
to  Mexico.  If  it  were  otherwise,  the  secondary  and  dependent  right  of  navigation 
would  absorb  the  superior  and  primary  territorial  rights  of  the  United  States  over 
its  own  domain,  and  subject  lands  wholly  within  the  limits  of  this  Republic  to  the 
burdens  of  a  servitude  not  expressed  in  the  treaty  or  implied  from  any  reasonable 
interpretation  of  its  language. 

This  brin^  us  to  a  consideration  of  the  question  as  to  whether  the  Rio  Grande  is  a 
navigable  river  in  New  Mexico  and  at  the  point  known  as  Elephant  Butte  within 
the  meaning  of  the  acts  of  Congress  of  1890  and  1892. 

Counsel  on  each  side  of  this  case  concede  that  the  court  takes  judicial  notice  of 
what  are  navigable  rivers,  but  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  court  in  this  matter  a 
great  mass  of  documentary  information  has  been  submitted,  in  the  shape  of  ihaps, 
reports  of  exploring  and  surveying  expeditions  made  under  the  War  and  Interior 
Departments  of  the  Government,  and  also  reports  of  officers  especially  detailed  to 
investigate  the  feaaibility  of  utilizing  the  river  for  navigation,  and  its  capabilities 
for  reservoirs  and  irrigation. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  original  bill  it  was  not  charged  that  the  Rio  Grande 
is  a  navigable  river  above  El  Paso,  bnt  charged  that  the  river  is  navigable  below  El 
Paso  and  that  defendant's  proposed  dam  (125  miles  above)  will  destroy  the  river  as  a 
stream,  diminish  the  volume  of  water  below,  and  materially  affect  its  navigability. 
The  amended  bill  charges  that  the  river  is  navigable  up  as  far  as  Roma,  a  short  dis- 
tance above  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  is  snsceptible  of  navigation  and  has  been  navi- 
gated A:om  Roma  to  a  point  150  miles  below  El  Paso  (Presidio  del  Norte),  where  the 
falls  and  rapids  interrupt  navigation,  and  that  the*river  above  the  falls  is  snsceptible 
of  navigation  up  to  La  Joya,  above  Elephant  Butte;  the  bill  closes  this  part  with  an 
allegation  that  the  river  is  navigable  and  susceptible  of  being  navigated  as  afore- 
said for  carrying  on  commerce  between  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  the  State  of 
Texas,  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 

The  course  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  New  Mexico  is  through  rocky  canyons  and  sandy 
valleys;  in  the  valleys  it  spreads  out,  shallow  and  between  low  banks;  over  fine, 
light,  sandy  soil  of  great  depth,  bars  are  continually  forming,  jiasdng  away,  and 
re-forming,  and  the  quicksands  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  and  along  its  margin  are  per- 
ilous to  life.  The  fall  is  from  4  to  52  feet  to  the  mile  and  the  chauges  in  its  course 
are  rapid,  continual,  and  often  radical ;  the  valle}''  is  scarred  with  low  ravines  made 
by  its  progress  in  different  places.  In  all  the  period  of  time  only  two  instances 
were  shown  where  the  river  was  actually  utilized  for  the  conveyance  of  merchandise^ 
and  these  were  of  timbers;  one  of  these  instances  occurred  in  1858  or  1859,  when  a 
raft  was  sent  down  from  Canutillo  to  El  Paso,  a  distance  of  12  miles;  and  the  other 
recently  when  some  telegraph  poles  were  floated  from  La  Joya,  ''a  short  distance/' 
'*  The  water  of  the  stream,  especially  in  central  and  southern  New  Mexico,  is  heavily 
loaded  with  silt.  The  channel  of  the  river  through  these  vallejrs  is  usually  choked 
with  sand  and  in  times  of  low  water  the  stream  divides  into  a  number  of  minor 
channels,  and  apparently  a  large  percentage  of  the  water  is  lost  in  these  great 
deposits  of  fine  material.''  (12th  Annual  Rep. Geol.  Sur., 204.)  ''From  Bernalillo, 
N.  Mex.,  to  Fort  Hancock,  Tex.,  the  Rio  Grande  is  in  the  highest  degree  spasmodic, 
with  immense  floods  during  a  few  weeks  of  the  year  and  a  small  stream  during  the 
remainder  of  it."  (10th  Annual  Rept.  Geol.  Sur.,p. 99.)  "From  personal  observa- 
tion, I  know  that  these  seasons  of  flood  and  drought  (in  Rio  Granae)  were  of  about 
the  same  character  thirty  years  ago.''  (Maj.  Anson  Mills,  10th  U.  8.  Cav.,  Rept.  Spec. 
Com.,  Sen.,  vols.  3  and  4,  p.  39.)  But  what  is  of  more  importance,  we  have  reports  of 
oflSoials  upon  the  exploration  of  the  river  made  under  directions  of  the  Government 
for  the  special  purpose  of  considering  its  navigability.    From  these  it  appears : 

"The  stream  is  not  now  navigable,  and  it  can  not  be  made  so  by  an  open  chan- 
nel improvement.  An  accurate  survey  and  hydrometric  observations  would  be 
necessary  to  determine  positively  whether  an  improvement  by  locks  and  dams  could 
be  made  or  not,  but  the  heavy  fall  of  the  river,  the  lowness  of  its  banks,  and  the 
small  discbarge,  do  not  encourage  the  belief  that  such  improvements  would  be  finan- 
cially, even  it  physically,  practicable.  Certainly  there  is  no  public  interest  which 
would  justify  the  expenditure  of  the  many  millions  of  dollars  which  such  an  improve- 
ment would  involve.  The  irrigation  of  the  valley  is  a  matter  in  which  the  inhab- 
itants are  now  deeply  interested,  while  the  possible  navigation  of  the  river  receives 
little  or  no  attention  from  them.  *  *  *  In  my  judgment  the  stream  is  not  wort^iy 
of  improvement  by  the  General  Government."  (Report  of  O.  H.  Ernst,  major  of 
engineers,  to  Secretary  of  War,  1889.)  Again,  "I  consider  the  construction  not  only 
of  an  open  river  channel,  but  of  any  navigable  channel  to  bo  impracticable.  *  *  * 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  when  the  river  is  low,  the  discharge  would  be 
insufficient  to  supply  any  navigable  channel,  except  perhaps  a  narrow  canal  with 
locks,  the  construction  of  wiiich  on  a  foundation  of  sand,  in  places  40  feet  deep, 
would  be  financially,  if  not  physically,  impracticable."  (Report  of  Gerald  Bagnau, 
assistant  engineer,  to  Secretary  of  War,  1889.) 

The  navigability  of  a  river  does  not  depend  on  its  susceptibility  of  being  so 
improved  by  high  engineering  skill  and  the  expenditure  of  vast  sums  nf  money,  but 
upon  its  natural  present  conditions. 

In  Daniel  Ball  (10  Wallace,  557)  the  Supreme  Court  says:  "Those  rivers  must  be 
regarded  as  public  navigable  rivers  in  law  which  are  navigable  in  fact,  and  they  are 
navigable  in  fact  when  they  are  used,  or  are  susceptible  of  being  used,  in  their  ordi- 
nary condition,  as  highways  for  commerce  over  which  trade  and  travel  are  or  may 
be  conducted  in  the  customary  modes  of  trade  and  travel  on  water." 

In  the  Montillo  (20  Wallace,  431)  the  court  says:  "If  it  be  capable  in  its  natural 
state  of  being  used  for  purposes  of  commerce,  no  matter  in  what  mode  that  com- 
merce may  be  conducted,  it  is  navigable  in  fact  and  becomes  a  public  river  or  high- 
way. *  •  *  xhe  vital  and  essential  point  is  whether  the  natural  navigation  of 
the  river  is  such  that  it  afi'ords  a  channel  for  useful  commerce." 

The  court  approves  the  language  of  Chief  Justice  Shaw  in  21  Pickering,  344,  who 
said :  "In  order  to  give  it  the  character  of  a  navigable  stream  it  must  be  generally 
and  commonly  useful  to  some  trade  or  agriculture."  (See  also  Morrison  v.  Colman 
(Ala.),  3  L.  R.  A.,  334.)    Of  course  it  need  not  be  perennially  navigable,  but  the 
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seasons  of  navigability  must  occur  regularly  and  be  of  sufficient  duration  and  char- 
acter to  subserve  a  useful  public  purpose  for  commercial  intercourse.  While  the 
capacity  of  a  stream  for  floating  logs,  or  even  of  thin  boards,  may  be  considered,  yet 
the  essential  quality  is  that  the  capacity  should  be  such  as  to  subserve  a  useful 
public  purpose.     (Angell  Water  Courses,  535.) 

In  a  recent  case  the  supreme  court  of  6regon  say,  per  Thayer,  C.  J. :  *'  Whether  the 
oreek  in  question  is  navigable  or  not  for  the  purposes  for  which  appellant  used  it 
depends  upon  its  capacity  in  a  natural  state  to  float  logs  and  timber,  and  whether 
its  use  for  that  purpose  will  be  an  advantage  to  the  public.  If  its  location  is  such 
and  its  length  and  capacity  so  limited  that  it  will  only  accommodate  but  a  few  per> 
sons,  it  can  uot  be  considered  a  navigable  stream  for  any  purpose.  It  must  be  so 
situated  and  have  such  length  and  capacity  as  will  enable  it  to  accommodate  the 
public  generally  as  a  means  of  transportation."  And  in  the  same  case,  Lord,  J.,  said : 
**  It  must  be  susceptible  of  beneficial  use  to  the  public ;''  be  *'  capable  of  such  float* 
age  as  Is  of  practical  utility  and  benefit  to  the  public  as  a  highway.''  And  of  the 
stream  then  in  question  he  says:  **  It  is  not  only  not  adapted  to  public  use,  but  the 
public  have  made  no  attempt  to  use  it  for  anv  purpose.''  (Haines  v.  Hall  (Oregon), 
3L.  R.A.,  609.) 

The  supreme  court  of  Alabama  say:  ''In  determining  the  character  of  a  stream 
inquiry  should  be  made  }is  to  the  following  points :  Whether  it  be  fitted  for  valuable 
floatage;  whether  the  public  or  only  a  few  individuals  are  interested  in  transporta- 
tion; whether  any  great  public  interests  are  involved  in  the  use  of  it  for  transpor- 
tation ;  whether  the  periods  of  it*  capacity  for  floatage  are  sufficiently  long  to  make 
it  susceptible  of  use  beueflcially  to  tne  public.  (Rhodes  r.  Otis,  33  Ala.,  578;  Peters 
V.  M.  O.  M.  and  C.  R.  R.  Co.,  56  Ala.,  523.) 

Indeed,  in  the  letter  of  inquiry  by  the  Hon.  Richard  Olney,  Secretary  of  State,  in 
respect  to  the  fact«  as  to  navigability  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  interstate  commerce, 
among  other  essential  qualities, he  says: 

**It  should  be  remembered  that  a  mere  capacity  to  float  a  log  or  a  boat  will  not 
alone  make  a  river  navigable.  The  question  is  whether  the  river  can  be  used  profit- 
ably for  merchandise.  I  have  been  informed  that  wood  is  somefcimes  brought  down 
the  river  to  Cuidad  Juarez,  in  flatboats,  and  that  logs  are  rafted  or  floated  down 
from  the  timbered  lands  or  the  upper  river  for  commercial  purposes.''  (Letter  Jan- 
uary 4,  1897.)  The  Secretary  of  State  seems  to  have  been  misinformed  as  to  such 
use  for  commerce.  This  letter  was  addressed  to  Col.  Anson  Mills,  at  whose  request 
it  appears  that  applications  for  right  of  way  for  irrigation  bj''  the  use  of  waters  of 
the  Rio  Grande  and  all  of  its  tributaries  were  suspended  throughout  New  Mexico 
and  Colorado.  The  answer  of  Colonel  Mills  deals  almost  wholly  with  the  river 
internationally.  The  river  in  its  relations  to  interstate  commerce  is  dismissed  by 
him  with  an  instance  of  the  floating  of  a  raft  of  logs  in  1859  ft'om  a  point  18  miles 
above  El  Paso,  and  the  qualifying  remark,  ''It  would  now  hardly  be  practicable  to 
do  so."    (Letter  January  7,  1897.) 

The  fact  that  dams  have  been  erected  across  the  river  at  El  Paso  and  other  places 
from  the  earliest  times,  and  the  fact  that  no  use  has  been  made  of  the  stream  for  nav- 
igation or  floatage  are  facts  which,  though  they  do  not  in  themselves  determine  its 
susceptibility  of  navigation,  are  nevertheless  entitled  to  great  weight.  They  are 
fiftcts  clearly  indicating  the  common  judgment  and  knowledge  of  the  people  who 
have  had  the  longest  and  most  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  capabilities  of  the 
river,  a  knowledge  founded  on  their  own  experience  and  that  of  their  ancestors. 

The  Rio  Grande  is  not  a  navigable  river  in  New  Mexico. 

The  next  point  is  that  even  though  the  Rio  Grande  be  not  navigable  in  New  Mex- 
ico, still  the  contemplated  obstruction  will  diminish  the  waters  and  thereby  impair 
the  navigability  of  the  river  at  points  several  hundred  miles  below,  near  its  mouth 
at  the  Gulf,  and  that  therefore  it  is  an  obstruction  within  the  meaning  of  the  act  of 
1890.  Counsel  for  defendant  raise  the  point  that  the  undisputed  fact  is  that  a  dam  . 
has  been  maintained  for  nearly  two  hundred  years  across  the  river  at  Kl  Paso,  by 
which  the  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande  are  diverted  into  irrigating  ditches  in  the  city 
of  El  Paso  and  upon  Mexican  soil,  and  that  in  a  proceeding  in  equity  a  chancellor 
can  not  close  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  apparently  some  other  purpose  than  naviga- 
tion is  the  real  object  of  this  proceeding.  If,  however,  the  threatened  act  of  the 
defendant  be  illegal  I  can  not  agree  that  the  Government  becomes  powerless  to  resist 
it  merely  because  others  are  engaged  in  like  enterprises. 

We  will  therefore  consider  the  question  whether  the  contemplated  obstruction  at 
Elephant  Butte  will  be  an  illegal  interference  with  the  navigability  of  the  river 
several  hundred  miles  below  towa^  the  Gulf.  The  act  of  1890  ( I  Sup.  R.  8.,  p.  803) 
prohibits  the  creation  of  obstructions  "not  affirmatively  authorized  by  law "  to  the 
"  navigable  capacity  "  of  any  waters  of  the  United  States.  Its  terms  are  more  oom< 
prehensive  than  the  act  of  July  13,  1893,  prohibiting  the  erection  of  dams,  etc.,  in 
any  navigable  river  without  the*x>ermis8ion  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  It  is  contended 
that  nnder  the  act  of  1890  an  obstruction,  no  matter  where  placed,  is  unlawful 
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which  diverts  waters  from  fiowio^  into  a  navigable  river  and  thereby  affects  the 
navigable  capacity  of  such  a  river.  Bat  a  carefnl  reading  of  the  acts  will  not,  I 
think,  sustain  the  contention.  The  act  applies  only  te  obstruction  to  waters  of 
which  the  United  States  has  jurisdiction,  and  then  only  to  the  navigable  capacity 
of  such  waters.  The  language  is,  '^The  creation  of  any  obstruction,  not  affirma- 
tively authorized  by  law,  to  the  navigable  capacity  of  any  waters  in  respect  of  which 
the  United  States  has  jurisdiction  is  hereby  prohibited."  Waters  which  are  not 
navigable  are  local  and  subject  to  local  laws.  The  jurisdiction  of  Con^^^ress  over 
waters  arises  from  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  between  the  States  and  foreign 
nations.  (Veazie  v.  Moor,  14  How.,  5H8;  Gould,  Waters,  34.)  Unless,  therefore,  the 
stream  is  navigable,  and  a  means  of  communication  between  the  States  and  foreign 
nations.  Congress  is  utterly  without  jurisdiction  over  it,  except  in  respect  of  its 
ripariaYi  rights  arising  from  the  ownership  of  the  soil  through  which  such  waters  run. 

We  might  close  the  opinion  at  this  point,  but  the  important  interests 
and  questions  involved  in  this  cause  perhaps  require  a  more  extended 
consideration. 

The  riparian  rights  of  the  United  States  were  surrendered  in  1866.  (R.  S.,  2339.) 
Prior  to  that  time  it  had  been  established  that  the  common-law  doctrine  of  riparian 
rights  was  unfitt<^d  to  the  conditions  in  the  far  West,  and  new  rules  ha<l  grown  up 
under  local  legislation  and  cnstoms,-Tnore  nearly  analogous  to  the  civil  law.  Recog- 
nizing that  the  public  domain  could  not  be  utilized  for  agricultural  and  mining 
gurposes  without  the  use  of  water  applied  by  artificial  means,  and  that  vast  interests 
ad  grown  up  under  the  presumed  license  of  the  Federal  Government  to  the  use  of 
such  waters,  Congi-ess  confirmed  the  right  of  prior  appropriation  of  waters  by  the 
act  above  mentioned  where  the  same  '*are  recognized  and  acknowledged  by  the 
local  customs,  laws,  and  decisions  of  the  courts.^'  (Sec.  2339.)  The  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  in  passing  upon  this  act  observes:  ''  It  is  evident  that  Congress 
intended,  although  the  language  used  is  not  happy,  to  recognize  as  valid  the  cus- 
tomary law  with  respect  to  the  use  of  the  water  which  had  grown  up  among  the 
occupants  of  the  public  lands  under  the  peculiar  necessities  of  their  condition.'' 
(Atchison  r.  Peterson,  20  Wall.,  507;  Basey  r.  Gallagher,  20  Wall.,  671.)  And  since 
1870  patents  for  lands  expressly  except  vested  water  rights.  Of  course  Congress  may 
resume  its  control,  but  there  can  be  no  presumption  of  an  intent  to  take  them  out 
of  local  control  and  resume  regulative  power  from  doubtful  expression.  Repeals  by 
implication  are  not  so  favored.  Congress  could  undoubtedly  preserve  navigable 
streams  by  legislating  against  the  use  of  their  confluence.  But  that  power  could 
not  be  exercised  against  those  private  rights  which  have  become  vested,  unless 
nnder  the  power  of  eminent  domain  compensation  be  paid  therefor. 

Instead  of  an  intention  to  resume  such  control.  Congress  has  manifested  a  purpose 
to  extend  the  largest  liberty  of  use  of  waters  in  the  reclamation  of  the  arid  region 
and  nnder  local  regulative  control.  Following  in  line  with  the  act  of  1866,  the  act 
of  1877  aitthorized  the  entry  of  desert  lands  in  the  arid  region  b\  those  who  intend 
to  reclaim  them  by  conducting  water  upon  them.  This  act  again  distinctly  recog- 
nized the  validity  of  the  right  of  prior  appropriation,  and  also  provided  that  *'  all 
surplus  water  over  and  above  such  actual  appropriation  and  use,  together  with  the 
water  of  all  lakes,  rivers,  and  other  sources  of  water  supply  upon  the  public  lands 
and  not  navigable,  shall  remain  and  be  held  free  for  the  appropriation  and  use  of 
the  public  for  irrigation,  mining,  and  manufacturing  purposes,  subject  to  existing 
rights."  This  act  was  limited  to  States  and  Territories  in  the  arid  region.  (I  Sup. 
R.  S.,  p.  137.)  Colorado  was  included  in  1891.  (1  Sup.  R.  S.,  249-41.)  By  the  act  of 
l^'SS  (an  appropriation  bill)  an  investigation  was  directed  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  arid  region  might  be  redeemed  by  irrigation;  it  provided  for  the  selection  of 
sites  for  reservoirs  for  the  storage  and  utilization  of  water  for  irrigation  and  the 
prevention  of  overflow,  and  that  the  lands  designated  for  reservoirs,  ditches,  or 
canals,  and  all  lands  susceptible  of  irrigation  therefrom,  be  reserved  from  sale  or 
entry.  (1  Sup.  R.  S.,698.)  In  1890  the  reservation  from  sale  or  entry  of  lands  except 
as  to  reservoir  sites  was  repealed;  reservoir  sites  remained  segregated.  (1  Sup. 
R.  8.,  791,  792.)  In  the  same  year  it  was  provided  that  patents  for  lands  west  of  the 
one  hundredth  meridian  should  reserve  the  right  of  way  for  ditches  and  canals. 
(1  Hup.  R.  S.,  792.)  In  1891  public  lands  were  opened  to  private  location  for  the 
right  uf.way  to  the  extent  ot  the  ground  occupied  by  the  water  of  the  reservoir, 
oanal,  and  laterals,  and  50  feet  on  the  margin.  In  this  act  it  was  provided  that 
**  the  privilege  herein  granted  shall  not  be  construed  to  interfere  with  the  control 
of  the  water  for  irrigation  and  other  purposes  under  authority  of  the  respective 
States  or  Territories.''  (1  Sup.  R.  S.,  946.)  On  the  26th  day  of  February,  1897, 
Congress  opened  the  reservoir  site  reserved  by  the  Government  nnder  the  act  of 
1891  to  private  location,  and  the  local  legislatures  were  authorized  to  prescribe 
rules  ^na  regulations  and  fix  water  charges. 

From  these  acts  two  things  are  manifest:  That  (1)  the  use  of  the  water  for  irriga- 
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tion  purposes  waa  Authorized,  and  (2)  that  the  local  laws  should  govern  the  use  of 
that  water  for  such  purposes. 

In  harmony  with  tnisusethe  Interior  Department  holds  that  in  granting  the  right 
of  way  for  reservoirs  and  canals  it  does  not  and  can  not  assume  to  determine  or  pre- 
scrihe  water  rights,  and  that  the  flow  and  the  use  of  the  water  is  a  matter  exclusively 
under  State  or  Territorial  control.     (Decisions  Interior  Department,  vol.  18,  p.  168.) 

*'  The  region  in  which  agriculture  depends  on  irrigation  includes  about  four-*tenths 
of  the  entire  area  of  the  United  States,  not  including  Alaska."  (Report  of  Director 
of  the  Geological  Survey  to  Secretary  of  Interior,  March  13,  1888.)  Throughout  the 
vast  tract  classed  as  the  arid  region,  extending  west  from  about  the  one  hundredth 
parallel,  there  is  little  or  no  use  of  water  for  navigation,  but  the  cnltivation  of  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  land  is  necessarily  dependent  upon  the  use  of  it.  The  authority  to 
grant  permission  to  divert  waters  for  such  purpose  is  not  given  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  neither  is  it  given  to  anyone  else.  Yet  if  such  waters  can  not  be  diverted 
millions  of  acres  now  in  cultivation  must  be  turned  back,  a  waste  country,  or  the 
cultivation  continued  in  violation  of  law,  civil  and  criminal.  These  may  be  said  to 
be  considerations  of  policy  with  which  the  courts  have  nothing  to  do.  If  the  law 
be  clear  this  is  undoubtedly  true,  and  the  courts  must  administer  it;  but  in  ascer- 
taining what  the  law  is  we  can  not  refrain  from  examining  the  path  we  are  invited 
to  pursue.  The  hardships  and  inconvenienoies  which  would  result  from  not  simply 
an  individual  case,  but  from  the  establishment  of  the  rule,  is  an  argument  against 
it.  And  after  all  there  is  much  soundness  in  the  observation  of  one  of  the  foremost 
of  American  jurists,  that  the  growth  of  the  law  is  in  truth  legislative. 

*'  The  very  considerations  which  judges  most  rarely  mention,  and  always  with  an 
apology,  are  the  secret  root  from  which  the  law  draws  all  the  juices  of  life.  I  mean, 
of  course,  considerations  of  what  is  expedient  for  the  community  concerned.  Every 
important  principle  which  is  developed  by  litigation  is  in  fact  and  at  bottom  the 
result  of  more  or  less  definitely  understood  views  of  public  policy;  most  generally, 
to  be  sure,  under  our  practice  and  traditions,  the  unconscious  result  of  instinctive 
preferences  and  inarticulate  convictions,  but  none  the  less  traceable  to  views  of  pub- 
lic policy  in  the  last  analysis."    (Holmes's  Com.  Law,  Lee.  I,  p.  35.) 

The  Genesee  Chief  case  is  an  illustration  of  this.  There  the  court  disregarded  the 
arbitrary  distinction  in  respect  to  the  ebb  and  How  of  the  tide  suitable  to  conditions 
in  England,  and  which  had  been  followed  in  the  earlier  cases  in  the  United  States, 
and  it  was  held  that  the  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
extended  to  the-Great  Lakes  and  rivers  without  limit  as  to  the  tide,  and  that  this  juris- 
diction was  not  founded  upon  the  clanses  of  the  Constitution  in  respect  to  regulating 
commerce,  but  solely  by  virtue  of  its  admiralty  and  maritime  power.  The  English 
rule  was  appropriate  enough  until  the  application  of  steam  power  to  navigation 
opened  the  great  rivers  to  commerce.     (12,  How.  450.) 

Considering  the  discussion  in  Congress,  the  reports  of  committees,  and  the  labors 
and  reports  of  officials  in  the  Interior  and  War  Departments,  made  under  Congres- 
sional directions,  it  seems  quite  manifest  that  the  purpose  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  hold  and  further  redeem  the  great  arid  region  had  become  the  recognized  policy 
and  the  measure  of  the  highest  public  importance  and  necessity.  It  would  seem 
that  at  first  it  was  the  design  to  e-Htublish  and  maintain  an  elaborate  system  of  irri- 
gation at  public  expense,  but  the  immense  cost  of  such  an  enterprise  seems  to  have 
induced  its  abandonment,  temporarily,  at  least,  and  in  its  stead  another  system  has 
been  provided  by  irrigation  at  private  cost.  The  system  may  be  incomplete  in  many 
of  its  details,  but  such  as  it  is,  reservoir  sites  have  been  located,  surveyed,  and 
established  along  the  streams,  navigable  and  nonnavigable,  under  the  immediate 
direotiim  of  Government  officials  and  by  authority  of  Congress,  and  the  right  to  make 
private  entries  of  others  under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
also  authorized. 

Ruins  of  extensive  irrigation  systems  scattered  all  over  New  Mexico  and  Arizona 
of  a  prehistoric  people  show  that  conditions  which  have  confronted  the  present  age 
were  conditions  encountered  in  the  remote  past  and  apparently  overcome.  The  cul- 
tivation of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  by  acequias  from  the  river  is  mentioned  by  the 
earliest  of  Spanish  priests  and  explorers,  and  is  established  by  authentic  historical 
memorials  extending  back  more  than  two  centuries.  The  law  of  prior  appropriation 
existed  under  the  Mexican  Republic  at  the  time  of  the  acquisition  of  New  Mexico, 
and  one  of  the  first  nets  of  this  Government  was  to  declare  that,  **  the  laws  hereto- 
fore in  force  concerning  water  courses  •  *  •  shall  continue  in  force,"  (Code 
proclaimed  by  Brigadier-General  Kearney  September  22, 1846.)  One  of  the  first  acta 
of  the  local  legislature  (1852)  after  the  organization  of  the  Territory  provided  that 
''all  rivers  and  streams  of  water  in  this  Territory  formerly  known  as  public  ditches 
or  acequias  are  hereby  established  and  declared  to  be  public  ditches  or  acequias." 
(Com.  I^aws,  sec.  6.)  In  1874  it  was  provided  that  ''all  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Territory  of  New  Mexico  shall  have  the  right  to  construct  either  private  or  common 
acequias  and  to  take  water  for  the  said  acequias  fVom  wherever  they  can,  with  the 
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distinct  uudeTStandin^  to  pay  the  owner  through  whose  land  said  aceqnias  have  to 
pans  a  just  compensation  for  the  land  used."    (C.  L.,  sec.  17.) 

In  1887  an  act  was  passed  giving  anthority  to  corporations  to  construct  reservoirs 
and  canals,  and  for  this  purpose  to  take  and  divert  the  water  of  any  stream,  lake,  or 
spring  provided  it  does  not  interfere  with  prior  appropriations.  (Session  acts,  1887, 
chap.  12.)  Other  acts  have  heen  passed  since  upon  the  subject  in  regard  to  the 
acquisition  of  water  rights. 

But  this  legislation  is  not  peculiar  to  New  Mexico ;  its  general  characteristics  are 
common  throughout  the  West  where  the  doctrine  of  prior  appropriation  prevails. 
This  was  the  character  of  local  legislation  which  Congress  recognized,  confirmed, 
and  authorized  by  the  various  acts  to  which  referenre  has  been  made.  As  an  indi- 
cation of  the  scarcity  of  the  supply  and  of  the  great  value  attached  to  water  one  of 
the  early  acts  of  the  legislature  prohibited  the  making  of  paths  across  the  fields,  as 
they  were  calculated  to  divert  the  flow  of  the  water  and  injure  acequias.  The  doc- 
trine of  prior  appropriation  has  been  the  settled  law  of  this  Territory  by  legislation, 
custom,  aud  judicial  decision.  Indeed  it  is  no  figure  of  speech  to  say  that  agricul- 
tural and  mining  life  of  the  whole  county  depends  upon  the  use  of  the  waters  for 
irrigation,  and  if  rights  can  be  acquired  in  waters  not  navigable,  none  can  have 
greater  antiquity  and  equity  in  their  favor  than  those  which  have  been  acquired  in 
the  Rio  Grande  Valley  in  New  Mexico. 

Therefore  the  diversion  of  such  local  waters  is  not  a  violation  of  any  act  of  Con- 

gress,  even  though  the  navigable  capacity  of  the  river  at  a  distance  below  may 
ecome  thereby  impaired. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  therefore  held  that  the  Rio  Grande  is  not  a  navigable  river 
above  El  Paso  and  that  the  waters  thereof  are  local  waters  under  local  control,  by 
the  authority  of  Congress,  and  that  their  interruption  and  diversion  is  not  a  viola- 
tion of  any  law  of  the  United  States  or  any  treaty.  In  this  view  of  the  case  it 
appears  that  the  bill  as  amended  is  without  equity  and  the  injunction  heretofore 
granted  should  be  dissolved.  It  will  be  unnecessary  to  decide  whether  the  waters 
of  a  navigable  river  may  be  diverted,  as  that  issue  does  not  arise  in  this  case.  As 
the  bill  IS  without  equity,  other  questions  which  have  been  raised  need  not  be 
considered. 

Gideon  D.  Bantz, 

Jndge  and  ChavceJhr. 


Executive  Office, 
Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  Augitsi  S7,  lif97, 

8iK :  As  governor  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  and  in  defense  of  what  I  believe 
to  be  the  highest  rights  of  her  people,  I  desire  to  enter  an  earnest  protest  against 
the  execution  of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico, 
whereby  the  Republic  of  Mexico  asserts,  and  seeks  to  obtain,  joint  control  of  the 
waters  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  other  rivers  flowing  through  the  Territory  of  New 
Mexico,  and  to  prevent  the  construction  of  systems  of  storage  and  irrigation  along 
said  streams  in  said  Territory.  A  draft  of  such  treaty,  as  I  have  been  reliably 
informed,  has  been  prepared  by  the  representative  of  the  Mexican  Government  and 
is  now  pending  for  consideration  by  your  Department.  In  support  of  this  protest  I 
beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  facts  and  reasons  why  such  treaty  should  not  be 
entered  into  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

1.  The  Rio  Grande  enters  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  at  a  point  near  the  town  of 
Antonito,  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  flows  through  the  central  portion  of  the  Terri- 
tory a  distance  of  about  five  hundred  miles,  emerging  therefrom  near  the  city  of  El 
Paso,  in  the  State  of  Texas,  and  is  the  most  important  river  of  said  Territory. 

2.  The  Rio  Grande  is  really  a  small  stream  of  water.  It  flows  very  rapidly  through 
the  monntains  of  northern  New  Mexico,  through  the  valleys  of  the  central  and 
southern  portions  of  the  Territory.  It  passes  through  many  fertile  valleys  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Territory,  and  from  the  central  part  to  the  southern  boundary 
it  flows  practically  through  one  continuous  broad  and  fertile  valley. 

3.  The  most  tliickly  settled  portion  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  is  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley.  For  many  years  almost  the  entire  population  of  the  Territ^r^^  was 
congrei^ated  along  this  stream,  and  the  wealth  of  the  Territory,  as  represented  by 
its  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  mining  industry,  is  found  in  this  valley  and 
tributary  to  it,  with  this  exception,  that  the  Pecos  and  Gila  valleys  within  the 
last  few  years  have  been  developed  very  rapidly  and  are  fast  becoming  rivals  of  the' 
Rio  Grande. 

4.  The  Rio  Grande  is  not  a  navigable  stream  in  any  part  of  the  Territory  of  New 
Mexico,  and  never  has  been,  nor  has  it  ever  been  used  for  any  beneficial  purpose 
other  than  for  agriculture,  horticulture,  mining,  and  stock  raising.  From  a  resi- 
dence in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  of  more  than  eighteen  years  I  am  verv  familiar 
with  this  stream,  and  from  this  knowledge  1  can  say  that  it  is  absurd  to  claim  that 
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the  Rio  Grande  is,  or  ever  has  heeu,  a  navi^ahle  stream.  ludeeU,  the  natare  of  this 
river  in  the  central  and  southern  portions  of  the  Territory  makes  it  impossible  that 
it  shall  ever  be  a  navigable  stream.  In  those  portions  of  the  Territory  the  banks 
are  almost  entirely  sand,  the  banks  being  constantly  cut  away  until  the  stream  has 
become  so  wide  that  it  has  a  depth  of  out  a  few  inches.  Large  sand  bars  form, 
every  few  miles  in  the  stream,  rising  near  and  sometimes  above  the  surface  of  the 
water,  so  that,  unless  during  the  flood  time  in  the  spring,  even  logs  could  not  be 
floated  upon  its  waters,  and  so  far  as  I  am  aware  no  such  attempt  has  been  made. 
This  river  goes  perfectly  dry  during  the  cropping  season,  and  I  have  known  it  to  be 
entirely  without  water  for  a  distance  of  230  miles  from  the  southern  line  of  the 
Territory.  Within  the  last  ten  years  the  Rio  Grande  has  bot^n  dry  for  a  distance  of 
150  miles  above  the  city  of  El  Paso,  one-half  of  the  time  during  the  cropping  season, 
and  during  those  years  said  river  has  been  entirely  dry  from  the  city  of  £1  Paso, 
Tex.,  to  the  Concho,  a  distance  of  200  miles  below.  There  is  a  time  during  the 
spring  of  each  year,  usually  during  the  months  of  May  and  June,  when  a  large 
quantity  of  flood  water  passes  down  this  stream  from  the  rains  and  melting  snows 
in  the  mountains  of  Colora<lo  and  New  Mexico,  *and  daring  this  period  there  is 
sufficient  water  for  all  of  the  lands  now  under  cultivation  along  said  river  in  said 
Territory,  and  indeed  much  more  than  is  necessary  for  such  purpose;  but  after  the 
flood  waters  have  ceased  to  flow  it  is  an  exceptional  year  wiien  there  is  sufiioient 
water  for  the  lands  now  nnder  cultivation. 

5.  The  people  of  New  Mexico  have  been  using  the  waters  of  the  h'io  Grande  for 
many  years  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation,  and  have  constructed  systenin  of  irrigation 
suitable  to  the  necessities  of  the  different  valleys  along  the  banks  of  that  stream. 
Large  areas  of  fertile  lands  now  under  cultivation,  and  great  quantities  of  grain, 
fruits,  and  forage  are  raised  by  the  people  of  the  Territory  by  means  of  irrigation 
from  this  stream;  and,  indeeil,  it  is  impossible  to  raise  crops  in  the  Territory  of  New 
Mexico,  especially  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  without  artifi<'ial  irrigation.  Water 
rights  have  been  obtained  in  the  ditches  constrncted  by  the  people  at  great  expense, 
and  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation 
would  practically  de.stroy  New  Mexico  and  make  it  what  it  once  was — a  portion  of 
the  Great  American  Desert,  mining  thousands  of  people  settled  along  this  stream, 
and  destroying  vast  amounts  of  valuable  property. 

6.  A  system  of  storage  reservoirs  along  the  Rio  Grande  are,  in  my  Judgment,  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  people  and  the  Territory,  for 
the  reason  that  there  are  large  quantities  of  the  most  fertile  lands  lying  in  their 
arid  condition  even  along  the  banks  of  said  river,  because  they  can  not  be  irrigated 
from  the  present  supply  of  water  and  the  ditches  now  existing;  and  yet,  during  the 
time  the  flood  waters  are  passing  and  durin^^  the  winter  months  sufficient  water 
passes  by  unused  to  irrigate  every  foot  of  irrigable  laud  in  the  valleys  along  said 
stream.  If  these  waters  could  be  stored  in  reservoirs,  sufficient  water  could  be 
obtained  to  guarantee  a  permanent  supply  of  water  during  the  cropping  season  of  each 
year  and  every  year,  and  thus  furnish  homes  and  fields  tor  cultivation  of  crops  for  a 
largely  increased  population.  To  concede  the  claim  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  to  the 
use  of  the  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande  within  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  would  be 
destructive  of  the  rights  of  the  people  of  the  Territory,  for  the  rea«ou  that  it  would  pre- 
vent the  storage  of  water,  which  is  essential  to  the  further  development  and  prosperity 
of  that  Territory,  in  that  it  would  prevent  the  erection  of  dams  and  reservoii-s  for 
the  storage  of  waters  for  irrigation  and  other  purposes,  not  only  as  to  the  waters  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  but  also  as  to  the  waters  of  the  Pecos,  and  I  submit  that  when  the 
United  States  obtained  the  lands  embraced  in  said  Territory  under  and  by  virtue  of 
the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  and  the  Gadsden  purchase  it  obtained  also  the 
waters  of  the  streams  within  the  limits  of  said  Territory,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
the  people  settling  upon  said  lands  now  embraced  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico, 
and  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  treaties  ceding  said  ]an<lH  to  the  United  States  that 
gives  the  Republic  of  Mexico  any  claim  or  right  w^hatever  in  the  waters  of  the  Rio 
Grande  flowing  within  the  limits  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico. 

I  believe  it  to  be  a  fact  susceptible  of  abundant  proof  that  the  Rio  Grande  River 
is  not  a  navigable  stream  for  a  distance  of  1,000  miles  below  the  city  of  El  Paso; 
that  the  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande  flowing  through  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico 
never  reach  any  navigable  portion  of  said  stream  during  the  cropping  season.  On 
the  contrary,  I  believe  it  to  be  a  fact  that  said  waters  cease  to  exist  between  the 
city  of  El  Paso  and  the  month  of  the  Concho  River,  about  200  miles  below,  almost 
every  year  during  the  summer  season,  and  I  submit  the  navigable  portion  of  said 
river,  which,  I  understand,  exists  near  the  mouth  of  said  stream,  is  not  affected  in 
any  way  by  the  waters  flowiug  through  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico. 

I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  lack  of  goodfaith  of  those  who  are  setting 
up  the  rights  of  the  Mexican  Government  to  demand  that  the  waters  of  the  Rio 
Grande  shall  be  allowed  to  flow  through  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  to  the  bound- 
ary line  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  and  from  thence  on  to  the  sea,  on 
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the  ground  that  the  use  of  these  waters  for  irrigatiou  in  New  Mexico  is  depleting 
the  uavigable  extent  of  this  river,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  citizens  of 
Mexico  themselves  have,  I  am  reliably  informed,  diverted,  and  are  now  nsing  nearly 
all  the  water  of  the  Concho  River,  which  flows  northward  through  the  northern 
States  of  Mexico  and  empties  into  the  Rio  Grande,  and  which,  it  has  long  been 
understood  in  this  country,  is  the  largest  confluent  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  contrib- 
utes most  to  its  navigable  character.  It  is  a  fact  well  known  in  this  country  that 
the  irrigation  plants  and  systems  of  the  citizens  of  Mexico  on  the  Concho  River 
have  been  very  greatly  increased  within  the  last  few  years  and  subsequent  to  the 
time  when  the  large  canal  systems  had  been  built  on  the  Rio  (xrande  in  New  Mexico 
and  Colorado.  This  is  also  true,  I  am  informed,  of  every  other  stream  which  lies 
within  the  Republic  of  Mexico  and  w^bich  is  confluent  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  desire  for  this  treaty  originated  in  the  interest  of,  or 
has  become  part  of,  a  movement  for  the  erection  of  what  is  to  be  known  as  an  'inter- 
national dam,-'  to  be  located  near  the  city  of  El  Psiso,  Tex.,  and  from  information  I 
have  received  I  am  impressed  with  the  thought  that  this  movement  is  mainly  pro- 
moted by  individuals  residing  in  the  city  of  El  Paso,  and  Ciudad  Juarez,  of  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river,  who  own  and  control  large  bodies  of  land  sought  to  be 
irrigated  by  this  international  dam,  hence  it  is  intended  to  prevent  the  storage  of  the 
waters  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  New  Mexico,  in  order  that  they  may  flow  unobstructed 
to  this  international  dam.  Now,  it  is  certain  that  the  construction  of  this  interna- 
tional dam  will  not  benefit  a  single  citizen  of  the  entire  Territory  of  New  Mexico. 
The  dam,  if  constructed,  being  below  the  southern  boundary  of  said  Territory,  the 
waters  impounded  by  said  international  dam  would  flow  back  upon  and  submerge 
some  of  the  cultivated  land  of  New  Mexico.  Therefore,  the  construction  of  the 
international  dam  can  not  in  any  way  benefit  the  people  of  the  Territory  of  New 
Mexico,  but  on  the  contrary  it  would  be  decidedly  injnrions.  It  is  a  fact,  however, 
that  during  the  winter  months  of  each  year  large  quantities  of  water  flow  unused 
to  any  great  extent  by  the  people  along  this  river,  and  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  suf- 
ficient water  flows  down  the  Rio  Grande  during  the  winter  months,  and  the  flood 
waters  of  the  stream,  to  fill  many  large  reservoirs  in  New  Mexico,  as  well  as  the 
international  dam,  if  constructed,  at  El  Paso,  consequently  there  appears  to  be  no 
good  reason  why  people  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  should  not  be  allowed  to 
provide  for  their  own  prosperity  by  the  construction  of  reservoirs  in  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley,  notwithstanding  the  erection  of  the  international  dam,  but  I  must  earnestly 
protest  against  the  execution  of  a  treaty  which  shall  deprive  the  people  of  New 
Mexico  of  the  right  of  impounding  the  waters  which  belong  to  them  alone,  but  at 
the  same  time  award  the  right  of  impounding  the  water  by  others,  and  especially 
citizens  of  a  foreign  country. 

MiOURL  A.  Otkro, 

Governor  of  New  Mexico, 

Hon.  John  Shbrmak, 

Seoretary  of  State,  Washington,  D,  C. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  interest  in  our  public  schools  continues  to  increase,  and  they  are 
very  rapidly  improving  in  their  character  and  grade.  Since  the  last 
annual  report  the  number  of  teachers  employed  has  somewhat  increased, 
and  more  competent  persons  have  been  secured  to  conduct  our  schools, 
and  the  methods  of  instruction  have  very  much  improved.  Particu- 
larly has  this  been  the  case  in  the  various  towns  and  cities  of  the 
Territory  where  ample  funds  have  been  raised  by  means  of  licenses 
levied  upon  all  saloons,  the  revenue  derived  from  this  source  going 
two-thirds  to  the  town  or  city  in  which  the  saloon  or  gambling  house  is 
situated  and  one-third  into  the  general  school  fund. 

Following  I  give  report  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
for  the  years  1891-1896,  inclusive. 
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Lincoln. 

Total 

jr«». 

Kio  Arriba. 

Total 

San  Juan. 

TdUI 

awifipiri. 

Total 

Santa  Fi. 

Total 

Siara. 

Total 
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i^W-^— Continued. 


1 
s 

O 

u 


Receipts. 


Expenditures. 


5Z5  '» 


is 


31     8^  $3,079.13 


111    8i 
33     3 


1,188.81 
1»  873. 37 
1,563.94 


82'    3^1    7,700.25 


44 

62 

21 

2l| 
I 

167 


36 
39: 
39 
30' 
80, 


3 
5 
5 
3 
3 


180     4 


17 
20 
19 
17 
17 


90 


89 
106 

87 
79 
74 


436 


5 
29 
27 
26 
26 


112 


6 

4 
4 


3 

4 
5i 

I* 


11 
15 
18 
15 
12 


66 


n 


5 

? 

4* 


is 


13,700.48 
1, 632. 14! 
2, 357. 58, 
3,215.04 
2,417.281 


OB 
O 

ts. 

Mi 


$662.37 


2, 114. 49 

593.94 

1,230.64 


18,822,52;    4,610.44 


2,073.501 


Total. 


t 

S 

I 

H 


p 


1. 


OS 

OS 
o  3 

CO 


On  hand. 


$7,441.98  $1,606.74 

1,632.14 

5,660.88'  3,507.63 
5,682.35,  1.090.75 
6,220.86     8,306.89 


$276. 19'  $831. 73i  $5, 137. 32 
! I    1,632.14 

116.32  68. 70t  1,968.23 
77.78 1    3,613.82 

236.10!  90.00r    1,-586.87 


25,638.21   10,603.51 


3,121.20 
2,027.72 
2,027,72 


4       7, 176. 64 


1,653.87 
211.051 
211.05, 


2, 048. 14 
2, 221. 31 
1, 651. 79 
1,651.79 


200.00 
4, 153. 10 
5, 950. 27 
5, 466. 53 


4,149.56'    8,473.03 


2, 073. 69| 
2,948.14, 
6,996.38' 
8, 890. 56' 
3,890.56, 


2,073.59 
1,316.00 
4,083.50 
2, 168. 70 
2, 168. 70 


706.391        490.43   13,937.88  22,638.21 


Total. 


$7, 441. 06 
1,682.14 
6,660.86 
6,682.86 
5,220.86 


460.08. 
304.32. 
304.321. 


5,686.30 
4, 229. 30 
6, 267. 76i 
1, 040. 94 
672.7? 


7, 322. 72 

1,562.18 

40.90 


10,799.23   11,812.49 


25,769.90 


17, 887. 02 


182.41 
500.46 
989.41 
424.50 
254.86 


1, 060. 19 

1,263.34 

2,187.70 

67.70 

832.07 


2,351.64     5.370.80 


840.10 

15,747.57 

4,503.37 

5,786.65 

1,883.26 


14, 348. 01 
5, 971. 25 
8,264.30 
3,883.60 
5, 986. 38 


8, 934. 80 


1, 660. 67 
2, 082. 57 

498.09 
1, 899. 91 

401.55 


5, 686. 30 

11, 762. 92 

11, 983. 04 

7,041.11 

6, 139. 25 


1, 068. 72; 


1, 632. 14 
2,460.80 
1,417.54 
1,417.64 


6, 018. 02 


42,601.72 


6,542.79 


2,893.27 
3,  846. 87 
3,656.20 
2, 881. 91 
1, 488. 48 


14, 266. 23 


28,^60.95   38,453.54 


6.246.30 
3, 891. 14 
4, 205. 50' 
1.291.89] 


2,625.48 
4, 802. 29 
5, 161. 03 
2,908.12 
6, 149. 21' 


1, 524. 16 
14, 757. 17 
16, 349. 88 

8, 331. 81 
11,977.09 


51,940.11 


16,712.27 
36,476.99 
28,117.46 
18,002.06 
19, 846. 73 


3,301.00 
5,891.541 
3.535.90 
4, 530. 00 
4, 524. 00 


21,782.44 


971.20 
3, 463. 14 
1,093.58 
1, 109. 94 
1, 615. 25 


2,073.60 
2, 948. 14 
6,906.38 
8,890.66 
3,890.66 


10,799.28 


3.00 
21.40 


1,414.10 
2,894.34 
7,332.16 
1, 401. 17 


8,253.11 


2,878.97 
2,220.54 
1, 940. 85 
1,608.00 
848.05 


0,002.40 


119. 154. 60 


15,624.83'  21,646.13 


1, 377. 91 

2, 792. 76 

2, 689. 48 

981.83 

081.83 


8,075.00, 

10, 726. 79, 

150. 40 

7, 323.  Ill 

51.75i 


10,700.48 
21.775.38 

9,202.57 
14, 436. 73 

7, 492. 85 


26,327.051  63,608.01 


5  I    8,723.76 


6,316.48  1,786.08 
4,482.03j  4,393.28; 
8,637.68  4,777.90! 
714.60 
2,109.31'    2,379.19 


7, 390. 22 
17, 476. 67 
14,409.26 
12,414.16 
11,058.01 


62,748.22 


605.00 
8,003.20 
3, 183. 20 
3,022.48 
2.118.79 


17,827.67 


9. 480. 47, 

11, 668. 07  j 

11, 005.  Oil 

1, 696. 43 

5,560.33 


16,636.50'  14,051.06  30,410.31 


3,000.62 
5, 978. 00 
6, 987. 00 
608.38 
3, 725. 63 


20.899.63 


17.84 

150.56 

221.54 

176.83 

8.16 


5,686.30 

11, 762. 02 

11,983.04 

7, 041. 11 

6,139.25 


24.40   12,641.77,  42,601.72 


355.04 
523.64 
100.00 
383.87 


674. 42 


972.10 
5, 064.  m 
826.62 
997. 15 
664.38 


1, 362. 56    -3f 236. 86l  14, 265. 23 


8,524.84 


1,374.56 

4,600.42 

1, 163. 00 

480.05 

613. 61 


1,385.40 
8, 880. 95 
6,448.03 
2, 881. 66 
3,586.58 


22, 682. 62 


2,089.40 
1, 625. 86 


8, 140. 64 


3, 616. 26 


1, 040. 61 

1,486.05 

1, 3.51.771 

40.50' 

454.95! 


2, 048. 06 
1,577.49 
1,118.43 


75.64 


4,381.88,    4,819.62 


501.461 
l,020i23 
969. 17[ 
497r49^ 
247. 61, 


2,893.27 
3, 846. 37 
3,665.20 
2,381.91 
1,488.48 


6, 964. 55 
5,653.88 
6,433.54 
1, 709. 19 
4, 537. 76 


16, 712. 27 
36, 475. 99 
28.117.45 
10,002.06 
19, 846. 73 


26,198.92119,164.60 


6,631.40 
7,645.90 
4,856.37 
10,025.20 
4,866.45 


34, 024. 44 


2,701.18 
2,627.53 
1,647.81 
1.088.56 
1,304.11 


10, 700. 48 
21,775.38 

9, 202. 67 
14, 436. 73 

7,402.86 


63, 608. 01 


9, 480. 47 

11,668.07 

11, 006. 01 

1,696.43 

5,560.33 


9,309.18  39,410.81 


5555- 
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DiBirici  schools  by  counties, 


Coonty  and  year. 


s 


Socorro. 


1891. 
1892. 
1883. 
1894. 
1896. 


xotai  ■■••■••■ 
Taos, 


1891. 
1892. 
1898. 
1894. 
1896. 


Total 


Vhion, 


1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1896. 


47 
48 
49 
49 
49 


Teaohen. 


'3 


29 
26 
36 
34 
21 


145 


'a 


1,1 


13 

21 

9 


42 
47 
44 


16  49 
18  34 


71  216 


21  26 


27 
28 
32 
33 


33 
27 
23 
16 


2 


28 
27 
32 


6  29 

11  17 


115 


18  133 


Enrollment. 


I 


1,051 
1,177 
1,110 
1,288 
1.104' 


s 


673 
746 
682 
899 
801 


5,730  3,801 


760  219 
753  1,246 
438 
860 
236 


880 
789 
512 


3,694 


2,499 


a 

o 


1,724 
1,928 
1,792 
2,187 
1,905 


9,531 


979 
1, 999 
1,318 
1,149 

748 


Average  daily 
attemianoe. 


S 


621 
649 
748 
756 
656 


3,430 


559 
1,049 
691 
510 
849 


-a 
I 


I 


Namber  of  soholara 
between  the  ages 
of  5  and  21  years. 


802 


1,014 
1,041 


470  1,218 


563 
455 


2,273 


381 
877 
837 
220 
154 


1,319 
1,111 


5,703 


6,193  8,158 


940 

1,926 

1,028 

730 

503 


1,969  5,127 


00 


^ 


4 

a 


1,721 
1,786 
1,904 
2,046 
1,925 


I 


1,421, 
1,428 
1,506 
1, 696| 
1,580! 


8,142 
3,214 
3,410 
3,741< 
3,506 


9,381     7,631;  17,012 


1,507, 
l,531i 
1,601 
1,625 
887 


1,323 
1,865 
1,262 
1,077 
589 


7,051 


5,616 


2,880 
2,896 
2,863 
2,602 
1,476 


12,667 


17 
17 


Total 


Valencia, 


1891. 
1899. 
1898. 
1884. 
1896. 


87 
37 
87 
37 
87 


Total 


8 


8 


25 
26 
15 
21 
11 

98 


13 


5!  13 


27 
29 
17 
22 
12 

l07 


210 


166 


210 


166 


1,097 
934 
587 
754 
830 

3,702 


285 

328 

277 

90 

1,188 


376 


146 


376 


146 


1,860 
1.168 

910 
1,081 

420 

4,890 


1,066 
771 
315 
566 

134 

2,861 


123 


123 


258 
203 
137 
165 
35 

In 


2691 


679 
565 


1,839 
974 
452 
720 
169 

3,654 


1,787 
1,838 
1,028 
1,588 
1,603 

7,844 


478 
480 


1,067 
1,065 


260  1,144    968 


2,112 


1,613 
1.256 
746 
1,818 
1,312 

6,145 


8,800 
8,094 
1,774 
2,906 
2,815 

18,989 
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i^i-95— -Contiiined . 


1 

1 
1 

88 
44 

44 
47 
84 

207 

• 
A 

O 

1 

3 

4 

Beoeipts. 

Expenditares. 

a 

^^ 

$3,819.81 
4,796.47 
8,829.86 
7,263.94 
4,543.28 

1 

«a 

• 

Total. 

• 

\ 

• 

1 

1 
1 

3  ■ 

11 
-% 

IS 

On  hand. 

$18,475.70 
5,340.00 
7,298.77 
4,821.82 
2,501.82 

Total. 

• 

$8,169.20 
4,816.00 
7, 112. 50 
5, 061. 26 
8,822.59 

$3,265.51 
7,623.82 

14, 839. 48 
7,841.71 
7, 810. 09 

$15, 254. 52 
17,288.39 
30,781.^ 
19,666.91 
l^  675. 86 

$1,518.10 

8, 332. 45 

11,812.70 

11,344.90 

9,342.03 

$260.72 
2, 591. 22 
6,818.63 
8,101.66 
2,056.94 

$16. 254. 62 

'  $972.'72 

6, 851. 74 

898.53 

1, 715. 17 

17, 236. 89 
30,781.84 
19, 666. 91 
15, 675. 96 

29,253.36 

28,982.15 

40, 880. 11 

98,615.62 

42, 350. 18 

13, 829. 17 

8, 938. 10 

83, 498. 11 

98, 615. 62 

28 
27 
31 

27 
17 

3 

? 

4 
4 

1,341.64 
2,784.50 
3,207.54 
2,518.80 
2, 075. 20 

2,840.30 
8,007.64 
3,657.73 
2,513.28 
2,799.05 

523.83 

2,293.40 

1, 504. 14 

844.86 

109.00 

4,705.27 
8,085.44 
8,360.41 
5,876.44 
4,943.25 

1, 682. 55 
3, 013. 09 
4,044.00 
8,718.50 
2, 173. 47 

198.22 
908.37 
1,250.98 
648.63 
886.97 

40.00 

1,010.00 

020.00 

336.86 

100.01 

2,784.50 
8, 153. 98 
2.454.43 
1, 178. 46 
2, 282. 20 

4, 705, 27 
8,085.44 
8,369.41 
5,876.44 
4,943.25 

130 

4 

11,927.18 

14,777.90 

6,274.73 

31,979.81 

14,631.61 

8,898.17 

2,100.49 

11,848.57 

81,979.81 

11 

8 

794.88 

899.40 

2,130.59 

3,324.87 

1,380.60 

047.81 

"600.66 

795.86 

8, 324.87 
8,824.87 

11 

27 
28 
14 
20 
13 

8 

4 
3 

794.88 

899.40 

2,1130.59 

8,824.87 

1,880.60 

047.81 

500.00 

795.86 

2,900.55 
2,828.01 
2.643.61 
1,980.99 
2,481.98 

4,268.00 

* 

7,169.15 
7,583.66 
6,461.66 
4,899.69 
3,949.12 

6,363.80 
4,462.50 
2,236.05 
2,481.38 
1,402,58 

805.35 
730.55 
207.55 
480.87 
218.52 

7, 168. 16 
7.  R9S  sa 

4.705.65 
718.16 
668.80 
786.98 

"*2,'340."6i 

2,100.00 

1,800.00 

780.18 

2,95&06     5,461.66 
1. 58L  49i    4. 899. 00 

2,828.02     3.1140.12 

28,518.18 

102 

4 

12,735.04 

8,898.76 

6,879.88 

28,613.18 

16,896.26 

2,458.84 

9,168.08 

1 
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jj^uhlic  instruction  far  the  year  1895-^6, 


a 

9 


5 

74 

4 

4 

5 
5 
8 
3 
8 
8 
5 
3 
4 
4 
4 
3 
4 
4 


I   • 

r 


$7,637.18 
4, 381. 72 
2,454.59 
1, 980. 80 

658.17 
1,867.82 

840.89 
1, 586. 37 
1,666.23 
3,919.87 
1,304.11 
4, 536. 00 
4, 136. 87 

287.38 
2,982.66 

864.49 

702.01 
3,119.29 


44,926.45 


Beceipts. 


pa's 

a 

o 

"•3 


I 


$11, 934. 42> 
8,977.021 
5, 106.  lOi 
5,268.55 
3, 432. 12 
19, 572. 28 
1, 169. 34 
2, 616. 75 


3,376.51 
1, 576. 40 
7, 710. 74 
4, 567. 77 
2,360.54 
10, 867. 49 
2,613.79 
1, 323. 00 
1,078.00 


88, 550. 82 


9 

a 

is 


$3,299.38 

2, 676. 80 

9,130.05 

2, 730. 97 

1,109.45 

5, 076. 33 1 

45.30, 

1,584.15 

1,446.86, 

52.50 

1,088.34 

11,153.41 

573. 90 

539.78 

3,443.22 

568.37 

4, 350. 01 

1,481.17 


49,349.49 


3 

o 

H 


$22,870. 
10, 735. 
16,690. 

9,280. 
a  5, 199. 
26, 516. 

2,055. 

6,787. 

3, 113. 

7,348. 

3,968. 
23,400. 

9,278. 

3.196. 
17, 293. 

4,046. 

6,375. 

5,678. 


98 
04 
74 
32 
74 
43 
53 
27 
09 
88 
85 
15 
54 
70 
37 
65 
02 
40 


Expenditures. 


at 
& 


$11, 

6, 

11, 

6, 

5, 

15, 

4, 
1, 
3, 
2, 
W. 
5, 
1. 
8, 
2, 
2, 
8. 


5 


a 


270.72 

160.00 

729.65 

412. 91 

720.00, 

069.51! 

599. 98, 

158.86 

306. 14i 

927.28 

710.25 

237.04 

444.63 

828.26 

056.40 

055.00 

579.70 

244.27 


182,635.76107,410.60 


$2,080.47 
965.04 

1,417.40 
447.53 
506.58 

1, 433. 42 
51.60 
271.61 
112.50 
198.00 
4.39. 81 
612.03 

1, 160. 85 
18.15 

2, 558. 19 
217. 31 
407.36 
452.61 


13, 390. 46 


m 

d  a 


$1, 061. 94 

2, 049. 50 

586.45 

492.40 


1,606.64 


298.31 

775.85 

2.00 

7.05 

3.438.55 

31.60 

506.73 

508.96 

180.11 

1, 145. 84 


12,691.93 


3 


O 


$8, 467. 85 
1, 560. 50 
2, 957. 24 

1. 927. 48 
597. 12 

4, 795. 07 
1, 403. 95 

1. 058. 49 
918. 60 

3, 221. 60 
811. 74 
5,112.53 
2,632.46 
843.56 
5, 238. 82 
1,594.23 
2, 242. 12 
1,981.58 


47,354.94 


$22,870.98 

10,735.04 

16, 690. 74 

9, 280. 32 

6, 823. 70 

h  22, 904. 64 

2, 055. 53 

5, 787. 27 

3, 113. 09 

7, 348. 88 

3, 968. 86 

23,400.15 

9,278.54 

3, 196. 70 

17, 293. 37 

4, 046. 66 

6, 375. 02 

5,678.46 


180,847.93 


aBddj  County— Outstanding  warrants,  $1,623.90. 

b  Grant  County — ^Difference  not  accounted  for  in  superintendent's  report  between  receipts  and 
expenditures,  $8,611.79. 
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Teachers. 

Enrollment. 

Average  daily  at- 
tendance. 

Number  of  aoholars 
between  agee  of  5 ' 
and  21  years. 

Schools. 

i 

i 
-a 

i 

Total. 

Males. 

• 
flD 

§ 
Em 

Total. 

i 
1 

Females. 

• 

1 

H 

13, 818 

2,119 

215 

2,828 

Males. 

Females. 

• 

•a 

I 

District  Acliools 

313   215   fi28 

11,875 

8,316 

20. 191,  8. 130 

5,679 

23,962 

t 

Citv  schools 

56 

34 

127 

3,168 

317 

8,411 

A,  4,11 

Territorial  institutions . . . 

• 

Sectarian  schools 

••«.•• 

1 

....|.... 

1 

Total 

745 

27,087 

18,980 

49, 314 



District  schools 

City  schools 

Territorial  institutions. 
Sectarian  schools 


Total 


Num- 
ber of 
schools. 

Months 
taught. 

4 
8 
9 
9 

472 

20 

5 

58 

550 

8 

Beceipta. 


Balance 

December 

1, 1895. 

$44,926.45 


From  coun- 
ty school 
fund. 


Poll  tax, 
fines,  etc. 


$88,559.82  |  $49,349.49 


Total. 


$182,836.76 
56,484.30 
62,909.75 


302,289.81 


District  schools 

City  schools 

Territorial  institutions. 
Seetarian  schools 


Total. 


Expenditures. 


Teachers'  .  Rent, 


wages. 


fuel,  etc. 


$107, 410. 60  $13, 390. 46 


School- 
houses 

and 
grounds. 


Oh  hand. 


$12, 691. 93  $47, 354. 94 


Total. 


Value  of 
property. 


Indebt- 
edness. 


$180, 847. 93  $134. 429. 57 


84, 750. 00 
67,342.82 


332, 940. 76 


130, 000. 00 
193,000.00 
316,660.00 


$1,623.96 
66,400.00 


774,089.57  68,023.96 


Number  of  schools 

Number  of  teachers 

Average  number  of  months  taught. 
Census. 


650 

745 

8 

49.814 

Enrollment 27,087 

Total  daily  average 18,980 

Total  receipts $802,280.81 

Total  expenditures $832,940.75 

Total  value  of  school  property $774,089.67 

Total  amount  of  indeDtedness $68,023.96 

In  addition  to  the  public  schools  of  the  Territory,  Kew  Mexico  has 
many  private  sectarian  schools,  which  have  done  much  to  advance  the 
educational  interest  of  the  Territory. 


SCHOOLS    UNDER   THE   MANAGEMENT  OF  THE   PRESBYTERIAN  HOME 

MISSION. 

MEXICAN  SCHOOLS. 

The  work  of  the  year  has  been  very  satisfactory,  but  the  business 
depression  prevailing  throughout  the  country  has  prevented  any  exten- 
sion of  our  work,  which  we  hoped  to  be  able  to  accomplish.  Indeed,  a 
number  of  schools  had  to  be  closed,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  timely 
aid  of  wealthy  individuals  more  would  have  had  to  close,  but  those 
schools  carried  on  have  done  very  satisfactory  work  indeed. 
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Following  is  a  list  of  the  schools,  teachers,  and  pupils: 


Schoolfl. 


Teachers,  i  FnpilB. 


Albaquerque 

Arroyo  Hondo 

Arroyo  Seco 

Buena  Vista 

Canon  Bonito 

Chaparito 

Corralee 

ElRito 

Embado 

Las  Graces 

Las  Vegas 

Los  Lentes 

Mora 

Pi^arito 

Penasco 

Placitas 

Raton 

Santa  Fe 

Santa  Fe  day  school 

Taos  (day  school) 

Taos  (ErPrado,  day  school) , 

Taos  £.  Ranchos 

INDIAH  SCHOOLS. 

Jemez , 

Lagnna 

Zuni 


1 
2 
5 


39 
67 
58 
48 
60 
24 
25 
56 
49 

105 
50 
51 
35 
71 
42 
42 

225 
54 
44 
47 
59 

120 


84 
45 
53 


ST.  MICHAEL'S  COLLEGE,  SANTA  FE. 

This  college  was  established  in  the  year  1859  by  the  late  Most  Eev- 
erend  Archbishop  B.  Lamy,  and  intrusted  to  the  management  of  the 
Christian  Brothers.  It  may  be  rightly  called  the  first  established  edu- 
cational institution  for  boys  in  Kew  Mexico. 

In  1874  it  was  incorporated,  and  the  legislature  of  1891  privileged  it 
with  the  power  of  giving  teachers'  certificates  to  its  graduates.  Such 
certificates  are  acceptable  in  any  county  in  the  Territory. 

In  1873  a  three-story  building,  160  feet  long,  fronting  College  street, 
was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $20,000,  and  in  1887  another  three-story  edifice, 
133  feet  by  44  feet,  was  built,  also  at  a  cost  of  $20,000. 

The  college  is  self-supporting  and  unendowed,  receiving  no  share  of 
the  public  funds.  During  the  last  scholastic  year  it  enrolled  88  pupils, 
consisting  of  boarding  and  day  scholars.  The  faculty  is  composed  of 
8  members  of  the  Order  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools.  The 
president  is  now  in  the  twenty- seventh  year  of  his  presidency  of  the 
college  and  is  a  member  of  the  Territorial  board  of  public  instruction. 

The  course  of  study  includes  the  commercial  branches,  typewriting, 
phonography;  also  chemistry,  assaying,  telegraphy,  and  music. 


THE  LAS  VEGAS  ACADEltfY. 

This  institution  was  established  fifteen  years  ago,  and  for  years  sup- 
plied the  only  opportunities  for  academic  education.  It  has  enrolled 
in  one  term  as  many  as  500  pupils,  the  income  often  reaching  from 
$8,000  to  $10,000  annually.  The  school  was  founded  tq  furnish  Christian 
education,  and  has  always  given  great  emphasis  to  moral  and  religious 
instruction. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  public  schools  the  enrollment  has  sel- 
dom fallen  below  100.  Compared  with  similar  schools  in  the  Territory^ 
this  is  above  the  average.    The  salaries  are  paid  by  the  Congregational 
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Edacational  Society  of  New  England,  while  the  tuitions  pay  the  ran> 
ning  expenses.  A  few  deserving  poor  of  both  Mexicans  and  Americans 
are  assisted. 

METHODIST. 

Mr.  Thomas  Harwood  has  had  charge  of  the  Methodist  school  at 
Albaquerqae,  which  accommodates  students  from  Colorado  and  north- 
ern and  soathern  !N'ew  Mexico,  and  has  proved,  under  his  able  manage- 
ment, to  be  among  the  most  successful  schools  of  the  Territory. 

COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  MECHANIC  ARTS. 

The  I^ew  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  closed  its 
sixth  session  on  June  9  with  appropriate  and  successlul  commencement 
exercises.  The  graduates,  Messrs.  Joseph  Francis  Bennett,  Elgin  Bryce 
Holt,  and  Arthur  Edwin  Williams,  presented  theses  that  showed  care- 
ful preparation  and  scientific  research,  and  the  orations  delivered  by 
these  gentlemen  were  particularly  good.  The  session  was  a  most  suc- 
cessful one.  The  attendance  reach^  153  against  117  for  the  previous 
session.  The  attendance  in  the  college  proper  showed  a  gratifying 
increase  and  was  fully  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  other  depart- 
ments. The  college  offers  four  collegiate  courses  of  four  years  each — a 
course  in  agriculture,  mechanical  engineering,  civil  engineering,  and  a 
scientific  course.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  shorter  courses  in 
bookkeeping,  stenography,  and  typewriting.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  so  few  schools  in  the  Territory  that  prepare  students  for  the 
college,  because  of  short  terms  and  for  other  causes,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  subfreshman  or  preparatory  department.  This  condition  is  not 
an  ideal  one,  but  until  the  schools  of  the  Territory  are  on  a  higher  basi» 
it  is  believed  to  be  good  policy  to  do  enough  preparatory  work  to  keep 
the  college  classes  supplied  with  good  student  material.  It  is  well  to 
note^  however,  that  the  percentage  of  students  taking  the  regular  col- 
lege courses  is  constantly  on  the  increase. 

The  college  offers  to  the  people  of  the  Territory  first-class  facilities 
for  acquiring  a  good  practical  education.  It  is  confidently  believed  that 
it  is  now  fully  equal  to  the  agricultural  colleges  of  most  of  the  States, 
and  its  equipment,  as  well  as  the  ability  of  the  members  of  the  faculty, 
appeals  to  the  citizens  of  the  Territory  for  earnest  support. 

The  faculty  and  instructors  are  as  follows:  Cornelius  T.  Jordan, 
AM.  M.,  president  and  professor  of  logic;  John  P.  Owen,  vice  president 
and  professor  of  history  and  political  science;  Clarence  T.  Hagerty, 
M.  S.,  professor  of  mathematics;  Arthur  Goss,  M.  S.  A.  C,  professor 
of  chemistry;  George  Vestal,  professor  of  agriculture  and  horticulture; 
Frank  W.  Brady,  M.  E,,  professor  of  mechanical  and  civil  engineering; 
Walter  W.  Robertson,  A.  M.,  professor  of  English  and  Latin,  and  prin- 
cipal of  the  preparatory  department;  John  D.  Tinsley,  professor  of 
biology;  George  W.  Miles,  M.  S.,  professor  of  astronomy,  geology,  and 
physics ;  Ida  M.  Jones,  professor  of  Spanish ;  Frank  E.  Lester,  instructor 
in  stenography  and  typewriting;  B.  Fred  Hare,  M.  S.,  instructor  in 
chemistry;  Fabian  Garcia,  B.  S.,  assistant  in  agriculture  and  horti- 
culture; Charles  MiUs,  instructor  in  college  shops;  Ellen  F.  Gibson, 
instructor  in  elocution  and  physical  culture,  and  assistant  in  the  pre- 
paratory department;  Geraldine  Combs,  assistant  in  the  preparatory 
department;  Joseph  F.  Bennett,  jr.,  B.  S.,  instructor  in  bookkeeping.. 

The  college  received  last  year  from  the  United  States  Government, 
under  act  of  Congress  of  August  30, 1890,  $22,000.  This  amount  was 
expended  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  that  act  and  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  at  Washington.    The 
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amount  received  from  the  Territorial  appropriation  was  slightly 
less  than  $6,000.  As  no  part  of  the  fand  received  from  the  iT uited 
States  can  be  used  for  building,  printing  catalogues,  for  pay  of  teacher 
in  Spanish,  for  postage,  for  insurance,  for  janitors,  or  for  other  inci- 
dental expenses,  it  is  necessary  to  apply  the  Territorial  appropriation  to 
these  purposes;  but  it  is  the  settled  policy  of  the  regents  to  apply , as 
much  as  possible  of  this  fund  to  buildings  and  repairs. 

In  connection  with  the  college  there  is  an  agricultural  experimental 
station  established  under  what  is  known  as  the  Hatch  act  of  March  2, 
1887.  There  are  also  two  substations,  one  at  Las  Vegas  and  one  at  San 
Juan.  For  the  support  of  the  experimental  station  the  United  States 
Government  appropriates  $15,000  annually,  to  be  used  for  "  paying  the 
necessary  expenses  of  conducting  investigations  and  experiments  and 
printing  and  distributing  the  results."  It  is  not  intended  that  the  sta- 
tion should  conduct  a  model  farm,  but  that  its  officers  shall  be  scien- 
tific investigators,  doing  work  of  investigation,  and  it  is  the  effort  of 
the  station  staff  to  live  up  to  these  intentions. 

Two  new  buildings  are  in  process  of  building  on  the  college  grounds, 
one  a  science  hall  or  station  building,  in  which  the  work  of  the  experi- 
ment station  will  be  done  and  in  which  the  college  laboratories  will  be 
located.  The  first  floor  will  have  eleven  rooms.  The  other  building  is 
a  dormitory  for  girls,  and  will  have  modern  conveniences. 

The  regents  feel  greatly  encouraged  with  the  progress  of  the  college, 
and  commend  it  to  the  good  people  of  the  Territory. 

TERRITORIAL  INSTITUTIONS. 
XOKMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  normal  school  of  New  Mexico,  located  at  Silver  City,  designed 
to  furnish  the  Commonwealth  with  comi)etent  teachers,  was  established 
by  act  of  the  Territorial  legislature  of  1893.  In  obedience  to  this  act 
its  organization  was  perfected  the  following  year  by  the  election  of  a 
competent  faculty  and  the  adoption  of  a  suitable  course  of  study. 
While  the  permanent  building  was  in  process  of  construction,  temporary 
quarters  were  secured  for  the  accommodation  of  students.  The  new 
edifice,  a  structure  well  suited  for  school  purposes  and  supplied  with 
modern  appliances,  was  dedicated  with  appropriate  ceremonies  last 
October.  The  third  story  is  in  process  of  completion,  and  the  manage- 
ment look  forward  with  pardonable  pride  to  the  i)erformance  of  a  task 
accomplished  so  judiciously  and  economically. 

The  third  annual  commencement  exercises  were  held  June  9,  when  a 
class  of  ten  worthy  recipients  of  life  diplomas  to  teach  »went  forth  to 
lend  grace  to  society  and  usefulness  to  the  State.  The  work  the  past 
year  has  been  unusually  meritorious.  Increase  in  attendance,  interest 
in  study,  raising  the  standard  of  scholarship,  and  the  creation  of  a 
fraternal  spirit  have  all  tended  to  popularize  the  institution.  Work 
along  right  lines  by  best  methods — the  essence  of  the  normal  school 
idea — ^has  been  manifest  in  all  departments.  The  enrollment  was  57. 
This  is  a  good  showing,  considering  the  fact  that  the  school  does  not 
maintain  a  preparatory  department,  but  occupies  its  legitimate  sphere. 
Every  indication  points  toward  a  large  attendance  the  coming  year. 

The  school  maintains  three  departments  of  instruction :  (1)  Profes- 
sional, (2)  academic,  and  (3)  business.  The  first  entitles  the  graduate 
to  a  life  certificate  to  teach  in  the  schools  of  'New  Mexico.  The  second 
comprehends  those  studies  embraced  in  the  term  ^<  secondary  educa- 
tion." The  third  aims  to  fit  the  student  to  meet  the  demands  of  actual 
business  life.    The  friendly  relation  established  between    the   city 
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schools  and  the  normal  has  led  to  such  an  articulation  as  makes  each 
mutually  helpful,  the  former  serving  the  purposes  of  a  training  school 
for  the  artisan  teacher. 

The  faculty  consisted  of  Prof.  0.  M.  Light,  Pd.  D.,  principal;  Arthur 
B.  Bennett,  A.  B.,  Pd.  M.,  vice-principal;  Mrs.  M.  B.  Goodell,  B.  8., 
assistant.  Their  services  the  past  year  being  so  satisfactory,  warranted 
their  retention  for  the  coming  year.  The  school  year  begins  September 
1  and  continues  forty  weeks. 

It  is  the  established  policy  of  the  board  of  regents  to  conform  strictly 
to  the  law,  administer  duties  in  conformity  to  business  principles,  and 
exercise  the  strictest  economy  consistent  with  the  demands  of  the 
school.  The  school  needs  increased  funds  for  its  maintenance  and  a 
dormitory  for  the  accommodation  of  students.  We  labor  under  the 
belief  that  the  people  of  the  Territory  will  recognize  the  merits  of  the 
normal  school  and  the  place  it  occupies  in  our  educational  system,  and 
supply  its  needs. 

Report  of  treasurer  of  normal  school  at  Silver  City  from  June  1,  1896,  to  June  S,  1897. 

Cash  on  hand  June  1, 1896 $13.01 

Received  from  Territory  anditor^  tuition  and  from  sale  of  bonds 13, 019. 87 

Total  amount  received 13, 032. 88 

For  salaries $4, 195. 47 

For  general  expenses 577. 62 

For  building 3,778.51 

Forforniture 603.78 

For  janitor  service 236. 50 

For  printing 92.15 

Total  paid  out 9,484.03 

Balance  on  hand  June  8, 1897 3, 548. 85 

The  normal  school  at  Las  Vegas  was  created  by  act  of  the  thirtieth 
legislative  assembly,  chapter  19,  approved  February  11,  1893.  The 
then  board  of  regents,  after  procuring  a  suitable  site,  pursuant  to  the 
terms  of  said  act  and  the  amendment  thereto,  approved  February  1, 
1895  (acts  of  thirtieth  legislative  assembly,  chapter  40),  prepared  plans 
for  a  building  commensurate  with  the  anticipated  needs  of  the  school, 
and  let  contracts  for  the  partial  erection  of  it  so  far  as  the  available 
funds  would  admit.  This  resulted  in  the  construction  of  the  first  two 
stories,  after  which  the  work  remained  at  a  standstill  for  want  of  funds 
to  prosecute  it.  In  this  condition  the  majority  of  the  present  board 
found  it  when  coming  into  office.  The  expenditures  and  bills  payable 
on  the  school  building  up  to  June  30, 1896,  amounted  to  $16,414.07,  of 
which  about  $4,000  was  unpaid  at  that  date.  .Nothing  was  done  on  the 
building  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  and  the  available  receipts  were 
absorbed  in  paying  off  the  expense  of  previous  construction.  The 
appropriation  of  $10,000  in  bonds  by  the  last  legislature  rendered  it 
possible  to  resume  the  work  of  construction,  and  accordingly  the  present 
board,  after  due  advertisement  for  proposals,  let  contracts  on  June  24, 
1897,  to  the  lowest  bidders,  as  follows: 

For  completing  the  masonry $6,850.00 

For  wood  and  metal  work  necessary  to  inclose  the  building 4, 590. 00 

Total 11,440.00 

The  sum  realized  from  the  bonds,  together  with  the  current  receipts 
from  taxes,  will  provide  funds  sufficient  for  the  above  work,  which  will 
not,  however,  include  any  finishing  or  furnishing.  The  board  carefiilly 
considered  the  practicability  of  trying  to  inclose  and  finish  a  part  of 
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the  building  separately,  bat  foand  that  to  do  so  would  seriously  inter- 
fere with  the  general  plan,  which  had  gone  too  far  to  be  changed,  and 
that  to  leave  any  part  of  the  building  any  longer  uninclosed  would  be 
very  injurious.  When  completed  according  to  the  plans  heretofore 
made,  the  Las  Vegas  Kormal  School  building  will  be  one  of  the  :finest, 
most  substantial,  and  cheapest  public  buildings  in  the  Territory.  It 
is  a  three-story  stone  structure,  built  out  of  the  beautiful  purple  sand- 
stone from  the  Las  Vegas  quarries.  It  will  have  a  capacity  for  the 
accommodation  of  from  400  to  500  students,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
building  as  to  instruction  facilities,  as  well  as  heating  and  sanitation,  is 
according  to  the  most  modern  requirements,  and  is  based  on  the  expe- 
rience of  the  best  schools  of  this  character  in  the  country.  The  total 
cost  when  completed  and  furnished  will  be  nearly  $40,000. 

While  the  present  board  of  regents,  in  view  of  the  provisions  of  the 
law  creating  the  school,  would  probably  have  adopted  a  different  plan, 
looking  to  getting  the  school  in  operation  on  a  cheaper  basis  and  at  an 
earlier  day,  yet  they  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  plan  of  their  prede- 
cessors, if  it  can  be  carried  out  in  its  entirety,  will  in  the  end  be  much 
more  satisfactory,  and  will,  in  their  opinion,  give  results  of  far  greater 
ultimate  benefit  to  the  Territory  than  any  scheme  of  temporary  make- 
shift which  could  have  been  devised. 

For  the  purpose  of  better  advising  themselves  as  to  all  matters 
looking  to  the  proper  organization  and  conduct  of  this  institution,  the 
board  of  regents  have  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  for  exten- 
sive consultation  with  one  of  the  ablest  educators  in  Colorado,  who  is 
at  the  head  of  the  training  department  of  the  Colorado  Normal  School, 
at  Greeley.  His  views,  based  on  actual  experience  in  Colorado,  they 
regard  as  of  the  utmost  importance.  He  assures  them  that  the  school 
building,  when  completed  according  to  the  present  plans,  will  be 
exactly  what  is  required  for  a  high-class  school  such  as  this  Territory 
ought  to  have,  and  one  equal  in  size,  arrangement,  and  adaptability  to 
the  design  of  a  normal  school  to  the  best  that  can  be  found  in  other 
States.  He  expresses  the  unqualified  opinion  that  the  location  of 
the  building  with  reference  to  the  city  schools,  and  the  situation  of  the 
town  itself,  give  to  this  institution  extraordinary  advantages,  which 
will  insure  a  large  attendance  and  a  wide  field  of  usefulness  in  the 
Aiture;  and  that  the  school,  if  reasonably  well  sax>ported  and  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  present  plans,  will  be  an  honor  and  credit  to 
the  Territory. 

It  is  the  expectation  of  the  board  to  finish  enough  rooms  to  open  the 
school  partially  during  the  ensuing  year,  and  they  are  now  maturing  a 
plan  for  combining  certain  features  of  the  normal  school  with  those  of 
the  Las  Vegas  city  schools,  which  will  greatly  enhance  the  efficiency  of 
both  without  adding  to  the  expense  of  either. 

According  to  the  treasurer's  report,  the  funds  received  and  disbursed 
or  on  hand  are  as  follows: 

Statement  to  June  SO,  1897. 

RECEIPTS. 

From  auditor — 

January  25,  1894,  to  June  30, 1896 $13,387.79 

July  17,  1896 1,608.00 

September  8,  1896 559.11 

December  18,  1896 389.86 

January  30,  1897 571.43 

May  4, 1897 1,426.70 

May  4, 1897  (proceeds  of  bonds) 9,500.00 

June  11,  1897 633.11 

Total 28,076.00 
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EXPENDITURBS. 

For  bailding  to  June  30,1896 $16,414.07 

For  furniture  and  fixtures 142. 70 

Paid  regents  to  June  30,1897 1,144.50 

Paid  attorney 175.00 

Paid  for  stationery,  etc 130.40 

Paid  for  advertising  bids 24. 00 

Interest 445.50 

Sundries 221.14 

$18, 697. 31 


Balance  on  hand  June  30, 1897 9,378.69 

Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex.,  Augutt  SSj  1897, 

Mr  Dear  Governor:  As  you  may  be  aware,  I  have  only  been  a  member  of  the 
board  a  short  time,  having  been  appointed  by  Governor  Thornton  during  tho  last 
legislature.  Since  I  have  taken  my  place  on  the  board  I  have  become  very  greatly 
interested  in  this  school,  and  am  of  opinion  that  it  can  be  made  by  far  the  most 
important  institution  in  Las  Vegas  and  the  largest  and  best  school  in  the  Territory. 
Our  people  did  not,  and  I  am  free  to  confess  that  I  did  not  to  its  full  extent,  appre- 
ciate what  an  important  thing  it  will  be  to  the  city  when  onco  well  established.  It 
is  going  to  require  some  pretty  close  financiering  aud  hard  begging  to  get  money 
enough  to  complete  and  furnish  the  building  as  it  should  be,  and  I  very  much  doubt 
the  expediency  of  iittempting  to  begin  the  school  in  any  very  small  way.  I  think  it 
will  have  a  much  better  effect,  insure  a  larger  attendance,  and  fix  at  once  the  stand- 
ing of  the  school  throughout  the  Territory  if,  when  it  actually  opens,  it  is  on  a  scale 
which  will  permit  us  to  invite  an  unlimited  number  of  students  at  the  beginning. 

I  will  take  pleasure  in  talking  this  subject  over  with  you  very  freely  at  some  con- 
venient time. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Frank  Springer. 

Hon.  Miguel  A.  Otero,  Santa  Fe,  X.  Mex, 

.  INDIANS. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Indian  pueblos  in  New  Mexico,  with  the 
population  of  each : 

Acoina,  504;  Cochiti,  300;  Isleta,  1,060;  Lagnna,  945;  !N'ambe,  75; 
Piscaris,  110;  Pojaque,  20;  Santa  Ana,  222;  Sandia,  126;  Santa  Olara^ 
200;  Santo  Domingo,  793;  San  Felipe,  475;  San  Ildefouso,  112;  San 
Juan,  360;  Taos.  375;  Tesnque,  85;  Zia,  100;  Zufii,  1,500— making  18 
pueblos  in  all. 

The  Mescalero  Apaches  occupy  a  reservation  within  the  boundaries 
of  Donna  Ana  and  Lincoln  counties.  They  are  far  removed  from  the 
predatory  tribes,  and  have  not  given  any  trouble  since  the  early  eighties. 

The  Navajos  cut  a  very  small  figure  in  New  Mexico.  Their  reserva- 
tion occupies  15,000  square  miles,  of  which  only  about  1,900  square  miles 
are  within  New  Mexico,  and  that  small  portion  is  confined  to  the  extreme 
northwestern  corner.  These  Indians  own  over  2,000,000  head  of  sheep, 
2,500  head  of  cattle;  the  Government  is  reclaiming  their  land  by  irri- 
gation, and  the  settlers  need  fear  no  incursion  from  them;  they  are 
under  the  charge  of  an  Army  officer  and  are  perfectly  amenable  to 
authority. 

In  this  connection  it  might  be  mentioned  that  the  Oovernnieut  never 
took  a  wiser  step  than  to  remove  the  control  of  Indians  from  civil  to 
military  authority.  It  has  worked  wonders  in  New  Mexico.  The  Army 
officer^  handle  the  Indians  with  a  certain  firmness  that  quickly  begets 
docility,  and  the  Indians  themselves  soon  learn  that  they  fare  better. 

July  31, 1897. 
Governor  Miguel  A.  Otbro, 

Santa  Fe,  X.  Mex, 

Sir:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  10th  instant,  I  submit  herewith  statistical  infor- 
mation with  reference  to  Mescalero  Apaches :  Population,  447 ;  at  school,  104 ;  ner- 
centa^^e,  100,  5  years  and  upward;  deaths  during  the  year,  20;  births,  16;  English 
speaking,  125;  English  reading,  117. 
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A  marvelous  transformation  has  taken  place  on  the  Mescalero  Apache  Indian  Res- 
ervation in  Bonthem  New  Mexico  within  two  years,  duringwhichperiod  V.  E.  Stottler, 
first  lieutenant,  Tenth  Infantry,  United  States  Army,  has  served  as  acting  agent.  The 
Indians  number  nearly  500,  one-fifth  being  children  of  school  age.  Nurtured  in  igno- 
rance and  superstition  and  reared  in  filth  and  laziness,  these  Indians  have  for  forty  years 
stubbornly  refused  to  respond  to  the  Guvemment*s  efforts  to  civilize  them.  For  a 
l^eneration  they  have  received  rations  of  beef,  coffee,  floor,  sugar,  clothing,  farm 
implements,  etc.  Good  schools  were  established  for  them  and  dwellings  built  at  Gov- 
ernment expense,  still  they  stuck  to  their  rawhide  tepees  and  persistently  refused  to 
school  their  children  or  to  adopt  civilian  dress,  adhering  to  tneir  breechclouts  and 
blankets  and  long  hair.  With  the  millions  expended  annually  in  Indian  education, 
n6xt  to  nothing  was  being  accomplished.  There  were  about  500  acres  of  irrigable 
ana  good  land  on  the  reservation,  but  the  Indians  were  too  lazy  to  plant  crops  that 
would  have  furnished  them  with  the  food  necessary  for  their  support.  It  was  much 
more  pleasant  to  draw  rations  from  an  indulgent  and  paternal  Government  and 
reserve  their  energy  for  war  dances  and  brawls.  There  were  25  strong,  broad- 
shouldered  buckSj  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  Grovemment,  running  around  the 
reservation  in  pamt  and  blanket.  They  were  too  lazy  for  manual  labor.  Several 
educated  squaws  were  married  and  living  in  filthy  tepees,  while  girls  were  usually 
taken  out  of  school  at  10  and  12  years  of  age  and  sold  for  i)onie8  into  a  bondage  worse 
than  death. 

Lieutenant  Stottler's  predecessor  had  'ordered  the  bucks  to  cat  their  hair,  and  a 
revolution  resulted.  They  refused  point-blank  and  that  settled  it.  Stottler's  first 
move  was  to  increase  the  rations  of  the  police.  He  then  informed  them  that  they 
must  all  put  on  uniforms  under  pain  of  duress.  They  reluctantly  obeyed.  Then  he 
ordered  tnem  to  cut  their  hair.  This  caused  a  storm,  and  the  matter  was  allowed  to 
rest  for  a  time.  His  next  command  was  to  abandon  the  tepees  and  move  into  the 
dwellings.  All  children  over  5  years  old  were  ordered  to  attend  school.  This  was 
too  muchj  and,  by  the  advice  of  some  of  the  whites,  a  petition  was  forwarded  to 
Washington  asking  for  Stottler's  relief  as  agent.  No  attention  was  paid  to  the 
request,  and  the  ringleaders  were  spotted  and  severely  punished.  The  chief  of  police, 
an  Indian,  had  been  one  of  the  instigators  in  this  move,  and  he  was  discharged  as 
such  and  put  on  reduced  rations. 

Several  of  the  headmen  of  the  tribe  were  ordered  to  work  and  deprived  of  the 
office  of  spokesmen,  under  which  system  the  other  members  made  their  wants  known 
through  the  agent.  In  this  capacity  the  headmen  had  been  allowed  extra  rations  and 
a  small  salary,  and  their  reduction  to  the  ranks  made  it  possible  for  any  member  of 
the  tribe  to  apply  personally  for  what  he  needed  in  the  way  of  land,  implements,  etc. 

This  was  an  important  point— to  break  the  power  of  the  chiefs  and  destroy  tribal 
relations.  It  was  constantly  impressed  upon  the  Indians  that  in  a  few  years  rations 
would  be  cut  ofi'  entirely  and  those  who  had  not  taken  the  land  for  cultivation 
would  go  hungry.  At  first  they  laughed  at  this,  but  the  officer,  by  way  of  example, 
cut  off  the  food,  occasionally,  and  they  at  last  came  to  realize  that  it  would  be  a  very 
easy  matter  to  stop  all  rations.  This  had  a  salutary  effect  and  induced  many  of 
them  to  go  to  work.  Every  man  and  woman  caught  manufacturing  ^'tiswin'^  was 
made  to  understand  that  it  meant  a  long  season  in  the  guardhouse  on  bread  and 
water. 

Now  all  is  changed.  The  Government's  agent  is  absolute  master.  Last  fall  there 
was  harvested  from  the  irrigated  lands  25,000  pounds  of  beets,  20,000  pounds  of  cab- 
bage, 1,000  pounds  of  cauliflower,  3,500  pounds  of  turnips,  1,400  pounds  of  onions, 
500  pounds  of  radishes,  1,400  pounds  of  celery,  2,000  pounds  of  pumpkins  and  squash, 
400  pounds  of  pease,  960  pounds  of  corn,  6,500  pounds  of  potatoes,  besides  encumbers, 
asparagus,  etc.  The  school  has  a  pen  of  swine,  flocks  of  chickens,  a  herd  of  fine 
miich  cows,  and  all  the  hay  and  fodder  for  them,  and  10  horses,  raised  on  the  farm. 

During  1896,  upon  recommendation  of  Lieutenant  Stottler,  the  Government  issued 
5,000  sheep  for  distribution  among  the  tribe  and  500  for  the  school.  The  idea  is  to 
have  the  Indians  raise  their  own  mutton  and  then  cut  off  the  supply  of  beef,  which 
cost  the  Gk)vemnient  $6,500  in  1896.  On  July  1  next  all  rations  except  beef  will  be 
cut  off. 

These  Indians  have  been  made  nearly  self-supporting  within  the  brief  period  that 
Lieutenant  Stottler  has  been  in  charge.  Every  male  on  the  reservation  has  cut  his 
hair,  put  on  civilized  dress,  and  taken  a  piece  of  land,  which  he  has  fenced  and 
commenced  to  raise  grain  and  vegetables.  They  all  have  cabins,  with  cook  stoves 
and  utensils.  Every  man  has  10  head  of  sheep  and  a  like  number  for  each  member 
of  his  family.  Every  child  on  the  reservation  is  at  school.  Every  man  has  a  wagon, 
harness,  and  plow.  In  two  years  these  Indians  have  been  transformed  from  lazy, 
filthy  savages  in  red  paint  and  breechclouts  into  reasonable,  working  human  beings, 
with  a  care  for  the  morrow  and  a  desire  to  become  useful  citizens.  The  history  of 
Qovemment  Indian  work  has  been  a  series  of  blunders  f^om  the  beginning,  but  this 
seems  to  be  a  marked  exception  to  the  rule. 
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Pueblo  and  Jicarilla  Agency, 
Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  September  11, 1897. 
His  Excellency  the  Governor: 

I  Inclose  herewith  for  yonr  information  a  copy  of  my  annual  report,  so  far  as  it 
related  to  the  Pueblos. 

I  have  but  just  commenced  on  the  Jicarillas,  which  will  not  be  completed  until  the 
arrival  of  data  from  the  subagenoy  at  Dnloe,  which  is  expected  on  Monday  next. 

Please  do  not  let  the  papers  get  this  until  about  the  20th. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  E.  Nordstrom, 
Captain,  Tenth  Cavalry,  Acting  Indian  Agent, 


Pueblo  and  Jicarilla  Agency, 
Santa  Fe,  N,  Mex.,  Angust  16,  1897. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.  C 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  affairs  of  the  Pueblo 
and  Jicarilla  Apache  Indians  for  the  fiscal 'year  ended  June  30,  1897 : 

Assigned  to  the  duties  of  this  agency  as  recently  as  the  1st  of  April  last,  an 
exhaustive  r^sum^  of  its  affairs  prior  to  that  date  can  not  be  expected  or  me.  Much, 
therefore,  of  what  is  herein  set  down  must,  of  necessity,  be  the  result  of  a  reference 
to  the  records  of  the  office  and  largely  of  verbal  information  from  the  employees. 

pueblos. 

PopuXation. — A  few  weeks  prior  to  the  close  of  the  year  census  blanks  were  sent  to 
this  office,  accompanied  by  a  letter  directing  that  an  accurate  census  of  all  the 
Indians  of  this  agency  would  be  taken,  for  submission  with  the  annual  report. 
Considering  the  magnitude  of  such  an  undertaking,  one  would  naturally  expect  that 
these  instructions  would  have  been  accompanied  by  the  means  to  carry  it  into  effect, 
but  search  failed  to  discover  anything  more  substantial  than  words  which,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  letter,  were  as  follows:  ''As  no  provision  is  made  in  the  act  for 
any  extra  expense  connected  with  this  census,  you  must  not  incur  any.'' 

Without  money  it  is  simply  impossible  to  take  any  census,  accurate  or  otherwise, 
of  the  Pueblo  Indians.  The  formula  which  has  become  stereotyped  by  use  in  past 
years  can,  therefore,  only  be  repeated  here:  ''Total  population,  8,536;  males  over  18 
years  of  age,  2,701;  females  over  14  years  of  age,  2,657;  children  between  6  and  16 
years  of  age,  2,323."  Under  natural  conditions,  by  which  is  meant  absence  of  epi- 
demics, there  should  have  been,  during  the  years  since  this  census  was  taken,  an 
increase  in  these  figures,  but  whether  slight  or  the  reverse  I  have  no  means  of 
knowing. 

I  have  endeavored  to  supplement  the  above  statistics  with  respect  to  the  number 
of  school  children  in  those  pueblos  where  schools  are  located  by  requiring  the 
teachers  to  take  as  accurate  an  inventory  of  them  as  possible.  These  reports  show 
that  there  are  in  the  pueblos  of  Aooma,  Cochiti,  Islota,  Jemes,  Laguna,  San  Jnan, 
Santa  Clara,  San  ^^e|ipe,  Santo  Domingo,  Pahuato,  Taos,  Zia,  and  Zuni  1,340  chil- 
dren of  school  age.  Tnis  leaves  eight  pueblos  unaccounted  for,  and  takes  no  note 
of  the  children  belonging  to  the  above-named  pueblos  in  attendance  on  the  various 
industrial  and  boarding  schools  throughout  the  country. 

In  this  count  Zuni  pueblo  is  credited  with  347  children  of  school  age.  Owing  to 
the  generally  scattered  condition  of  this  tribe  at  this  time  of  year  (many  famiiiea 
being  what  may  be  called  "out  of  town,"  attending  to  their  croi>s),  it  was  not  prac- 
ticable to  obtain  the  correct  fiffures,  and  those  given  may  be  considered  under  rather 
than  over  the  correct  ones.  I  am  informed  by  those  entirely  competent  to  give  an 
opinion  on  the  subject  that  there  are  between  400  and  500  children  in  the.  Znni 
pneblo ;  between  45  and  50  of  these  attend  school  spasmodically. 

SCHOOLS. 

Since  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report  of  my  predecessor,  M%).  John  L.  BulUs, 
all  contract  schools,  with  one  exception,  have  been  abolished  principally  by  absorp- 
tion into  Government  day  schools,  so  that  now  there  are  13  day  schools  and  1  con- 
tract school  attached  to  and  under  the  direction  of  this  agency. 

The  school  plant  at  ZuQi,  formerly  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Board  of  Home  Missions,  has,  during  the  year,  become  the  property  of  the  Gov- 
ernment by  purchase,  and  may  be  said  to  be  the  only  school  worthy  the  name 
attached  to  the  agency.    The  superiority  of  this  school  is  due  to  greater  numerical 
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and  more  constant  or,  rather,  less  inconstant  attendance  than  obtains  in  the  other 
schools.  This  is  not  due  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  children  to  acq  aire  learning, 
nor  a  wish  of  the  parents  to  see  their  children  obtain  an  education,  but  to  the  fact 
that  in  this  school  the  scholars  are  furnished  with  a  noon-day  lunch — a  pretty  sub- 
stantial meal— and  at  the  beginning  of  each  school  term  a  very  good  outnt  of  cloth- 
ing. And  even  with  these  incentives  the  average  attendance  during  the  quarter 
ended  with  the  year  was  but  a  fraction  over  50  per  cent. 

The  condition  of  the  various  day  schools  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

Acoma, — Number  of  children  in  pueblo,  55 ;  number  enrolled,  41 ;  average  attend- 
ance boys  12^,  girls  14f  | ;  average  of  both  sexes,  26^ ;  average  age,  9  years. 

The  teacher  of  this  school  has,  since  its  close,  been  dismissed  from  the  Indian 
Service  for  cause. 

Originally  a  Catholic  mission  school,  it  is  now  rented  by  the  Government,  and  is 
the  only  building  deserving  the  name  of  *' school''  in  the  whole  list.  The  Govern- 
ment should  acquire  possession  of  it. 

Coehiti, — ^Number  of  children  In  pueblo,  98;  enrolled,  33;  average  attendance,  boys 
8^,  girls  11 JS;  average  both  sexes.  15J(;  average  age,  9  years. 

The  condition  of  this  school  is  decidedly  bad ;  the  attendance,  though  shown  by 
the  report  of  the  teacher  on  the  30th  day  of  the  month  to  be  29—19  girls  and  10 
boys — was  but  little  more  than  half  that  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  The  excuse 
for  this  nonattendance  is  that  the  services  of  the  larger  pupils  are  needed  at  this 
time  in  the  fields.  The  schoolhouse  and  the  teacher's  room  adjoining — an  adobe 
building  with  a  mud  roof— leak  like  a  sieve  when  it  rains  and  are  uninhabitable. 
The  Government  should  acquire  a  piece  of  land  here  and  build  a  proper  building 
for  the  school  and  teacher's  residence. 

laleta, — Number  of  children,  56;  enrolled,  46;  attendance,  boys  13f},  girls  1|^; 
average  of  both  sexes,  15f};  average  age,  7  years. 

Complaint  having  been  made  that  the  parish  priest  of  this  pueblo  had  used  his 
position  to  prevent  the  transfer  of  the  day  school  scholars  to  the  Government  board- 
ing schools  in  the  Territory,  I  addressed  him  a  letter,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
copy: 

PUKBLO  AND  JlCARILLA  AGENCY, 

Santa  Fe,  N,  Mex,,  July  j?7,  1897. 

Reverend  Sir:  In  view  of  certain  information  recently  communicated  to  this 
office,  I  deem  it  proper  to  inform  you  that  the  educational  policy  of  the  Government 
toward  the  Indians  contemplates  that  pupils  in  the  day  schools,  as  soon  as  they  shall 
have  reached  a  certain  standard  of  proficiency  in  their  studies,  shall  be  transferred 
to  certain  other  schools  denominated  nonreservatiou  schools,  where  they  enter  upon 
the  study  of  a  higher  grade  of  subjects,  are  taught  a  trade,  and  generally  fittea  to 

to  out  into  the  world  and  take  care  of  themselves  and  support  those  who  may  be 
ependent  upon  them.  The  Government  is  very  anxious  that  these  nonreservatiou 
sonools  shall  be  kept  constantly  filled,  and  therefore  any  influence  which  discourages 
day  school  pupils  from  wishing  to  join  the  higher  grade  of  schools  becomes  highly 
detrimental  to  the  policy  of  the  Government. 

The  information  in  the  possession  of  this  office  is  to  the  effect  that  the  parish  priest 
of  Isleta  has  discouraged,  by  every  means  in  his  power,  the  transfer  of  cnildren  ^m 
the  day  school  in  that  pueblo  to  the  industrial  school  at  Albuquerque,  even  going 
so  far  as  to  threaten  the  parents  with  excommunication,  and  the  chil^en  themselves 
with  other  pains  and  penalties  of  the  church,  should  they  consent  to  be  so  trans- 
ferred. 

The  pursuit  of  such  a  course  as  is  herein  indicated  is  so  entirelv  at  variance  with 
that  dictated  by  common  sense  that  I  hesitate  to  believe  any  sensible  man  would  be 
guilty  of  it;  but,  in  order  to  divest  the  problem  of  Indian  education  in  the  pueblo 
of  Isleta  of  a  factor  which  might,  if  suffered  to  exist,  cause  incalculable  harm,  it 
becomes  my  duty  to  inform  you  that  further  persistence  in  the  course  you  are 
reported  as  pursuing  will  be  the  signal  for  your  name  to  be  sent  to  the  archbishop 
01  this  diocese,  with  a  recommendation  for  your  removal. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  £.  Nordstrom, 
Captain,  Tenth  Cavalry,  AcHng  Indian  Agent, 
The  Reverend  Father, 

In  charge  of  the  Pariah  of  Puehlo  of  Isleta,  Isleta,  K.  Mex» 

A  week  or  ten  days  subsequently  the  reverend  father  called  at  my  office,  but  find- 
ing me  out  he  departed  for  home,  where  he  wrote  me  a  letter  in  Spanish,  of  which  I 
have  unfortunately  no  copy,  having  sent  original  and  translation  to  the  Indian 
Office  soon  after  its  receipt.  * 

The  reverend  gentleman,  however,  made  no  attempt  to  deny  the  allegations 
reported  against  him,  but  labored,  weakly,  on  the  contrary,  to  justify  his  action,  say- 
ing that  he  "did  not  know  any  State  law  which  compelled  Catholic  children  to  go 
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to  schools  not  Catholic."  He  modestly  disclaimed  the  power  to  invoke  the  pyro-. 
technics  of  the  Vatican,  with  which  he  evidently  thought  my  letter  invested  him, 
saying  that  '*  I  and  my  informers  should  know  that  the  Church  of  Rome  does  not 
give  a  priest  power  to  excommunicate."  No  one  said  it  did.  This  unique  epistle 
was  brought  to  a  conclusion  as  follows  (I  think  I  quote  his  exact  words):  ''I  will 
tell  you,  mend,  that  if  you  do  not  in  eight  days  give  me  a  satisfaction  I  will  send 
your  letter  to  the  Catholic  bureau  in  Washington."  This  threatened  invocation  of 
ecclesiastical  thunder  on  my  devoted  head  is  rendered  all  the  more  dreadful  in 
that  it  leaves  me  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  what  particular  form  of  annihilation  I 
am  to  be  the  victim  of. 

I  respectfully  submit,  however,  that  in  these  davs  of  trial  by  Jury  of  one's  own 
peers,  when  even  the  lowliest  individual  is  entitled  by  the  Constitution  of  his 
country  to  be  confronted,  not  only  with  his  accuser,  but  the  charge  upon  which  he 
is  to  be  tried,  it  is  not  fair  to  subject  one  to  this  harrowing  suspense.  Certainty  of 
any  fate  would  be  preferable. 

On  the  receipt  of  this  letter  I  made  haste  to  proclaim  the  protection  of  the  Depart- 
ment; but  who  knows,  who  can  tell  the  fate  which  the  future,  into  which  it  is  given 
none  of  us  to  see,  may  hold  for  mef  '*If  in  eight  days,"  '^a  satisfaction,''  "the 
Catholic  Bureau  at  Washington" — these  are  words  of  awfnl  import,  i*ecalllng  the 
days  of  the  Inquisition  and  the  period  when  beautiful  Venice,  dominated  by  the 
Council  of  Ten,  panted  and  gasped  in  the  clutches  of  the  Star  Chamber,  exit  from 
which  was  only  by  way  of  the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  "Who  enters  here  leaves  hope 
behind,"  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  I  again  submit  it  is  hardly  fair,  it  is  not  m 
keeping  with  our  institutions,  to  subject  a  freeborn  American  citizen  to  the  cont<em- 
plation  of  such  a  terrible  fate,  whatever  it  may  be. 

As  stat-ed,  this  correspondence  was  forwarded  to  the  Department.  Accompanying 
it  was  an  affidavit  of  an  employee  of  the  Indian  school  in  this  city,  deposing  that  in 
September  last  he  had  been  sent  to  the  pueblo  of  Isleta  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
pupils  for  the  school,  and  that  while  he  was  there  the  parish  priest  seized  the  occa- 
sion of  the  celebration  of  the  feast  of  St.  Augustine  to  say  to  the  people,  all  of  whom 
were  assembled  in  the  church  and  participating  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  feast,  that 
if  the  parents  allowed  their  children  to  go  to  this  school  they  need  never  come  to 
him  or  the  church  for  anything  thereafter;  that  he  would  not  marry  them;  he  would 
not  bury  them  in  consecrated  ground,  nor  give  them  any  of  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  holy  church. 

The  character  of  the  opposition  to  the  policy  of  the  Government  which  this  cor- 
respondence leaves  no  doubt  is  being  carried  on  in  Isleta  will,  if  not  checked,  render 
that  policy  a  farce. 

Though  the  Pueblo  Indian  can  not  be  said  to  be  religions,  in  any  proper  accepta- 
tion of  tnat  term,  he  is  superstitious  to  an  extent  almost  inconceivable,  and  when  he 
is  threatened  by  one  whom  all  his  teaching  has  brought  him  to  look  up  to  as  the 
veritable  vicar  of  God  on  earth,  in  the  daily  habit  of  wielding  supernatural  powers, 
with  "excommunication"  and  "deprivation  of  burial  in  consecrated  ground,"  he  is 
extremelymable  to  heed  the  commands  such  a  terrible  personage  may  condescend  to 
honor  hiin  with.  In  an  ignorant  community  such  a  man  is  all-powerful,  and  If 
suffered  to  continue  in  the  course  he  is  evidently  pursuing  will  render  nugatory  the 
strongest  policy  of  the  Government. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  the  Department  should  mark  its  sense  of  this  priest's 
conduct  by  at  once  initiating  remedial  measures  becoming  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Government  which  he  defies  every  day. 

Jemez. — Number  of  school  children,  109;  enrolled,  47;  average  attendances-boys, 
13||,  girls,  21^7;  average  of  both  sexes,  34 Jf;  average  age,  9  years. 

This  school  is  distinguished  by  being  the  only  one  attached  to  the  agency  where 
the  regular  daily  attendance  exceeds  the  capacity.  There  is  a  pretty  good  plant 
here,  capable  of  being  enlarged  sufficiently  for  the  accommodation  of  100  pupils. 
The  census  shows  between  125  and  150  children  here  of  school  age. 

The  buildings  arc  owned  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions,  but  the 
land,  unfortunately,  belongs  to  the  Indians.  An  attempt  was,  I  believe,  made  to 
acquire  the  whole  plant,  but  owinff  to  the  refusal  of  the  Indians  to  deed  the  land 
it  fell  through.  X  would  respectfully  recommend  that  the  effort  for  ownership  be 
renewed  (the  teacher  thinks  it  would  be  successful  if  tried  again),  and  the  school 
be  made  a  semiboarding  school  to  the  extent  of  furnishing  a  noonday  lunch  to 
the  children,  who  should  be  properly  clothed. 

"Dancing"  largely  prevails  in  this  pueblo,  which  some  years  since  was  the  scene 
of  the  murder  or  a  San  .Jnan  Indian  for  attempting  to  pry  into  the  mysteries  of 
one  of  these  secret  orgies. 

A  short  time  after  the  teacher,  Miss  Dawson,  arrived  in  the  village  the  "head- 
men" visited  her,  with  the  information  that  "there  was  going  to  be  a  dance,  and 
that  she  must  lock  herself  in  the  house,  and  not  come  out  until  it  was  all  over." 
This  impudence  naturally  aroused  Miss  Dawson's  spirit  of  American  independence, 
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and  she  very  plackily,  aa  well  as  properly,  told  the  visiting  delegation  to  mind  fclieir 
own  business;  that  this  was  her  honse,  and  that  she  was  going  in  and  out  of  it  when- 
ever she  pleased.    Since  she  took  this  stand  she  has  not  been  troubled. 

Lagitna, — ^Number  of  children,  79;  enrolled,  38;  average  attendance,  boys  7^, 
girls  10^1 ;  average  of  both  sexes,  18,,^^ ;  average  age,  8  years. 

The  condition  of  this  school,  though  better  than  some,  is  adequate  only  in  size. 
The  teacher's  residence  is  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  schoolroom,  which, 
during  the  extremely  hot  weather  of  summer  aud  the  frequent  inclemency  of  the 
winter,  constitutes  a'hardship  in  getting  to  and  from  the  school.  Both  schoolhouse 
and  teacher's  residence  leak,  and  afford  but  little  protection  from  the  weather  during 
the  winter  snows  and  summer  rains.    A  suitable  building  should  be  constructed. 

The  title  to  the  land  on  which  Laguna  is  situated  still  being  unsettled,  and  as  yet 
vested  in  the  Government,  the  difficulties  usually  accompanying  the  purchase  of 
land  from  the  Indians  would  not  arise  here,  and  a  suitable  site  for  a  school  building 
should  be  set  apart  by  executive  order  for  this  purpose. 

llie  missionary  here,  who  misrepresents  the  evangelical  body  to  which  he  is 
accredited,  htis  set  himself  up  as  a  critic  and  censor  of  the  Government's  policy. 
According  to  his  dictum,  the  Indian  should  be  taught  in  his  own  language,  and 
children  should  never  be  separated  from  their  parents;  the  transfer  of  children  to 
noureservation  schools  is,  therefore,  a  *' cruelty."  Consistently  with  some  of  his 
avowals  he  has  constructed  a  ritual  in  the  Laguna  vernacular,  divine  (f  )  worship 
being  celebrated  accordingly  whenever  he  can  prevail  upon  anyone  to  listen  to  him. 
Ten  pupils  were  reported  as  eligible  for  transfer  from  this  school,  but  owing  to  the 
influence  of  this  missionary  not  a  single  case  of  '^ consent"  was  recorded.  And 
Laguna  is  considered  as  being  among  the  foremost  in  ''advancement'' of  all  the 
pueblos. 

ITie  power  of  the  church,  even  in  a  Republic  like  onr?*,  is  demonstrated  by  the 
course  this  missionary  has  been  allowed  to  pursue  for  years  in  the  x)neblo  of  Laguna. 
An  ignorant  foreigner,  who,  according  to  nis  own  admissions,  is  by  birth  a  Turk, 
by  parentage  a  Jew,  by  education  a  Swiss,  by  apostacy  a  Christian,  and  by  adoption 
a  Laguna  Indian,  he  has  for  years  been  permitted  to  set  himself  up  as  the  censor 
of  the  Government's  policy,  and  by  his  reactionary  methods  and  ignorant  inter- 
ference with  the  work  of  one  of  the  best  teachers  in  the  service  done  more  to  retard 
the  progress  of  Indian  education  than^many  other  causes  combined.  He  has  detied 
the  Government,  derided  the  agent,  whom  he  accuses  in  the  newspapers  of  ''religious 
persecution,"  and  rendered  himself  so  obnoxious  to  all — even  his  associates  in  the 
church — with  whom  he  comes  in  contact,  that  everyone  would  be  glad  to  be  rid  of 
him;  but  for  some  reason,  unfathomable  to  this  writer,  he  is  still  permitted  to  con- 
stitute himself  a  veritable  stumbling  block  in  the  path  of  Indian  civilization.  It  is 
very  discouraging. 

Pahuate. — Number  of  school  children,  71 ;  enrolled,  20 ;  average  attendance,  boys 
iV(Af«  ^fls  ^i^Sji  average  of  both  sexes,  5.8;  average  age,  8  years. 

I  reached  Pahuato  on  June  18,  and  proceeded  immediately  to  the  schoolhouse, 
where  I  was  met  by  the  teacher,  Mr.  Moll.  Seeing  no  one  in  the  schoolroom,  I  asked : 
"Is  your  school  not  in  session,  Mr.  MoUf"  For  answer  he  pointed  to  one  solitary 
little  girl  aboat  8  years  old,  whom  I  had  overlooke<l,  and  said :  ''Yes,  sir;  school  is  in 
session,  but  the  scholars  are  absent." 

There  are  71  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16  in  this  village — 39  boys  and  32 
l^rls— and  although  it  has  a  "school  officer,"  a  graduate  of  Carlisle,  whose  duty  it 
IB  made  by  village  mandate  to  see  that  the  children  attend  school,  Mr.  J.  Alfred  Moll, 
teacher,  waa,  on  the  18th  of  June,  1897,  paid  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
the  sum  of  13.64  for  endeavoring  to  make  one  juvenile  savage  spell,  and  understand, 
the  momentous  question,  D-o  y-o-u  s-e-e  t-h-e  c-a-t? 

I  immediately  assembled  the  headmen  of  the  pueblo,  the  school  officer  among 
them,  aud  inquired  if  they  thought  it  right  that  the  Government  should  go  to  the 
expense  of  keeping  a  teacher  in  their  village  Just  to  teach  one  little  girl.  This  phase 
of  the  snbject  proved  not  only  new  to  them,  but  invested  with  mirth-provoking 
qualities,  as  they  immediately  set  up  a  hearty  laugh.  Observing  that  I  did  not  join 
tnem,  they,  after  a  short  time,  calmed  down  and  commenced  to  offer  excuses,  none  of 
which  accounted  for  the  absence  of  the  children,  whose  places,  by  virtue  of  tender 
years,  should  be  in  school  and  nowhere  else.  Finally,  the  "school  officer"  said  the 
parents  would  not  allow  their  children  to  go  to  school  where  the  teacher  got  mad  at 
them.  The  foundation  of  this  excuse,  like  all  the  rest,  was  inadequate;  in  fact, 
utterly  baseless. 

Santa  Clara. — Number  of  children,  78;  enrolled,  38;  average  attendance,  boys  1-fyf 
girls  91 J ;  average  both  sexes,  n^g ;  average  age,  7  years. 

The  condition  of  this  school  is  rather  encouraging,  due  almost  wholly  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  lieutenant-governor,  himself  educated  at  the  Albuc^uerque  boarding 
school,  and  to  a  former  teacher,  now  married  to  one  of  the  Indian  women,  and  a 
resident  of  the  pueblo. 
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One  drawback  to  farther  improvement  exists  in  the  fact  that  the  teacher,  who  is 
married,  lives  some  distance  from  the  village.  His  wife  is  an  unpaid  but  constant 
laborer  among  the  Indians,  and  does  much  good  in  teaching  the  women  and  children 
how  to  sew  and.  "keep  house."  Her  services  would  prove  of  much  greater  value 
could  she  and  her  husband  live  in,  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of,  the  pueblo.  In 
this  connection,  I  deem  it  proper  to  invite  attention  to  my  various  letters  advocating 
the  construction  at  Santa  Clara  of  a  schoolhonse  and  teacher's  residence  combined. 
All  the  preliminaries  looking  to  this  result  have  been  made ;  all  that  is  required  now 
is  the  approval  of  the  Department. 

Santo  Domingo. — Number  of  school  children,  154;  number  enrolled,  27;  average 
attendance,  boys  13.33,  girls  — ;  average  age,  17  vears. 

The  establishment  of  this  school,  effected  on  the  5th  of  April  last,  was  the  cause 
of  some  little  anxiety,  it  being  at  first  thought  that  influences  more  salutary  than 
persuasion  would  be  required  to  accomplish  the  end. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  in  December  last,  or  the  January  following,  a  lady  teacher 
was  sent  to  this  pueblo  to  open  a  school,  pursuant  to  the  consent  of  the  governor 
and  other  headmen  of  the  tribe;  but  on  reaching  her  destination  and  announcing  her 
pnri)ose  she  found  that  **the  powers"  had  changed  their  minds  and  declined  to  treat 
with  her. 

The  project  remained  in  abeyance  some  months,  when  the  Department  transferred 
to  this  agency  a  teacher  in  the  person  ot  W.  S.  Holsinger,  who  upon  his  arrival  was 
assigned  to  Santo  Domingo,  where,  by  the  exercise  of  much  tact  and  patience,  the 
school  was  put  in  running  order. 

This  result,  however,  was  not  reached  without  considerable  annoyance  and  delay. 
Mr.  Holsinger  entered  upon  his  duties  on  the  5th  ultimo,  being  met  at  the  outset 
with  a  flat  refusal  from  the  governor  either  to  turn  tbe  schoolhonse  key  over  to  him 
or  give  him  possession  of  the  school  property  sent  to  the  pueblo  by  my  predecessor, 
Major  Bullis. 

The  justification  of  this  second  act  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  of 
the  pueblo  was  found  in  their  assertion  that  "this  is  a  feast  week"  (there  is  always 
a  feast  or  a  fast  among  these  people),  "when  everyone,  young  and  old,  without 
regard  to  age  or  sex,  is  engaged  in  a  secret  dance,  and  no  stranger  is  allowed  to  come 
inside  the  village  on  any  pretext  whatever." 

On  receiving  this  information  I  confess  to  no  little  chagrin  and  irritation.  That 
the  execution  of  the  matured  policy  of  th^  Government  should  be  blocked,  and 
repeatedly  blocked,  bv  the  ignorant  fanaticism  of  a  few  savages  was,  to  my  mind,  an 
anomaly  Tirhich  should  not  be  brooked  for  an  instant.  My  predecessor.  Major  Bullis, 
present  at  the  time  and  more  familiar  than  I  with  the  unprogressive  spirit  displayed 
by  these  }>eople,  was,  if  anything,  more  indignant  than  myself,  and  advised  me  to 
temporize  with  them  no  longer  but  to  summon  to  my  aid  a  troop  of  cavalry,  arrest 
and  convey  to  Fort  Wingate  the  recalcitrants,  where,  in  the  seclusion  of  the  guard- 
house, they  might  have  the  opportunity  of  contrasting  their  abridged  liberties  with 
the  unbounded  freedom  they  had  hitherto  enjo^'ed.  But  much  as  this  course  com- 
mended itself  to  a  correct  estimate  of  their  just  deserts,  the  reflection  that  its  adop- 
tion would  render  me  liable  to  the  suspicion  of  desiring  to  see  my  name  in  the 
newspapers  worked  its  rejection. 

Under  the  influence,  therefore,  of  more  pacific  councils,  I  contented  myself  with 
addressing  to  the  governor  a  letter,  couched  in  tolerably  energetic  language,  which, 
as  the  sequel  has  shown,  has  answered  every  purpose. 

Without  exception  all  the  scholars  in  this  school  are  young  men,  the  majority  of 
whom  have  attended  school  elsewhere.  There  are  no  means  of  proving  its  truth, 
but  it  is  strongly  surmised  that  the  governor,  finding  he  must  have  a  school,  com- 
promised with  his  principles  (f)  by  inducing  these  young  men  to  compose  the 
scholarship,  reasoning,  doubtless,  that  what  they  had  alreiwly  learned  had  ruined 
them  anyway  and  their  attendance  would  have  the  effect  of  shielding  his  girls  from 
the  baneful  influences  of  education  and  "keep  them  from  running  ofi*." 

The  quotations  require  explanatiou. 

When  making  my  quarterly  inspection  of  this  school,  I  asked  the  governor  why 
he  did  not  send  his  girls  to  school.  He  coolly,  and  with  a  nonchalant  shrug  of  his 
shoulders,  replied  that  "education  might  be  all  very  well  for  boys,  but  it  wouldn't 
do  for  girls,  who  as  soon  as  they  got  educated  wanted  to  run  oft*." 

Considering  the  policy  of  the  Government;  considering  that  1,  as  the  agent  and 
representative  of  tnat  policy,  was  spending  the  public  money  in  an  inspection  the 
object  of  which  was  to  learn  how  that  policy  was  being  carried  out,  I  snould  have 
had  the  power,  having  in  mind  the  dignity  of  the  Government,  to  have  said  to  that 
impudent  old  savage,  "Muster  your  officers  and  headmen  and  immediately  go 
through  this  village,  warning  every  parent  in  it  that  they  must  send  everyone  of 
their  children  not  otherwise  necessarily  employed  to  the  schoolhonse  at  once,  and 
keep  them  there  until  the  end  of  the  term.    Disobey  my  order,  and  I  will  depose 
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and  send  you  to  the  guardbonse  at  Fort  Wingate."  This  is  the  action  a  strong  pol- 
icy would  have  dictated,  and  the  action  I  was  stronely  tempted  to  take,  but  igno- 
rant of  the  reception  the  pursuit  of  such  a  coarse  would  be  accorded  by  my  superiors 
I  was  compelled  to  content  myself  witb  endeavoring  to  persuade  this  ignorant 
stumbling-blook  that  he  was  wrong  and  ungrateful ;  that  the  Government,  in  expend- 
ing upon  him  and  his  thousands  of  dollars  every  year,  had  only  their  good  at  heart, 
and  that  gratitude  at  least,  if  nothing  more,  should  prompt  him  to  exert  all  the 
intiuence  of  his  office  to  keep  the  school  tilled  to  overflowing.  Gratitude  forsooth ! 
They  have  as  much  conception  of  the  meaning  of  the  t-erm  as  a  ho^  has  of  the  **  dif- 
ferential calculus.'^  What,  sir,  do  yon  imagine  was  the  result  of  this  interview— this 
"inspection''  which  I  am  compelled  to  make  every  three  months?  This :  the  governor, 
astonished  to  And  his  official  head  still  attachea  to  his  official  shoulders,  and  know- 
ing that  it  was  occupying  anything  but  its  proper  place,  could  only  reconcile  the  fact 
with  the  belief  that  I  was  afraid  of  him;  that  I  did  not  dare  give  him  the  order  he 
knew  in  his  hjsart  I  ought  to  have  given  him.    The  situation  is  infinitely  humiliating. 

San  Felipe, — Number  of  children,  97;  enrolled,  39;  average  attendance,  boys  14;^, 
girls  — ;  average  age,  10  years. 

No  girls  attend  this  school;  but  whether  for  the  same  reason  as  that  assigned  to 
Santo  Domingo  can  not  be  learned.  The  people  are  great  "dancers,''  and  very 
jealous  of  the  secret  mysteries  enacted  during  the  progress  of  these  ceremonies. 
When  a  danoe  is  about  to  come  oft'  the  tearher  is  notified  beforehand  what  he  shall 
do.  If  it  be  an  ordinary  occasion,  he  is  looked  in  his  room  until  it  is  over;  if  of  a 
deeply  religious  character,  they  compel  him  to  leave  town  entirely. 

San  Juan, — Number  of  children,  84;  enrolled,  23;  average  attendance,  boys  Trfg, 
girls  5iV» ;  average  of  both  sexes,  12fi^;  averat^e  age,  8  years. 

The  usual  complaint  of  nonattendance  prevails  at  this  school.  The  pueblo  con- 
tains 84  children  of  school  age;  22 of  these  are  pupils  in  St.  Catherine's  School  (Miss 
Drezers)  in  this  city;  17  are  boarders  in  the  Government  school  here;  17  are  fairly 
regular  in  making  their  appearance  at  the  school  in  the  pueblo;  8  attended  for  a 
few  days,  and  20  went  to  no  school.  Presumably  these  20  are  mostly  composed  of 
the  older  children,  whose  servioe.s  are  of  value  to  parents  or  other  relatives  in  the 
fields. 

Tao$. — Number  of  children,  76;  enrolled,  31;  average  attendance,  boys  lOJi, 
girls  5§} ;  average  of  both  sexes,  16j|  h :  average  age,  8  years. 

The  teacher  of  this  school  having  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  school  at 
Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.,  leaves  a  vacancy  here  which  should  be  filled  by  a  lady.  At  my 
inspection  of  this  school  1  found  that  it  was  uniformly  opened  by  the  scholars  repeat- 
ing in  concert,  after  the  teacher,  the  Lord's  Praver  in  Spanish.  Asked  why  it  was 
not  taught  in  English  the  teacher  replied  that  the  parish  priest  had  requested  him 
to  teach  it  in  Spanish,  that  being  the  tongue  in  which  he  preached  to  his  congregation. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  custom  should  be  discoaraged.  While  the  knowledge 
of  any  civilized  language  can  not  be  but  beneficial  to  the  Indian  child,  still,  English 
is  the  language  of  his  country,  the  one  in  which  he  will  ultimately  conduct  all  his 
business  transactions,  through  a  knowledge  of  which  he  can  only  hope  to  cope  with 
the  sharper  who  would  overreach  him,  and  therefore  the  language  he  should  take  up 
the  moment  he  comes  inside  the  schoolhouse.  And,  aside  from  the  most  important 
considerations,  it  would  seem  that  the  time  and  labor  devoted  to  teaching  this  invo- 
cation in  Spanish  would  accomplish  the  same  result  in  English. 

Zuni, — Semiboarding  school.  Number  of  school  children,  347;  enrolled,  37;  aver- 
age attendance,  boys  21  J},  girls  10^^;  average  of  both  sexes,  32$^;  average  age,  7 
years. 

Although  this  is  called  a  '' boarding  school"  by  the  Department,  it  is,  with  the 
exception  of  a  luncheon  furnished  the  children  at  noon  and  a  supply  of  school  cloth- 
ing, as  much  a  day  school  as  the  others  of  that  name.  The  ehildren  live  and  sleep 
at^ome  and  are  under  the  control  of  the  teachers  only  while  in  the  class  room. 

As  has  been  said,  it  is  the  only  school  under  the  control  of  the  Government  worthy 
the  name,  the  only  one  where  the  scholars  have  gotten  understandingly  beyond  the 
reading  chart,  and  the  only  one  where  the  attendance  approaches  that  degree  of 
regularity  necessary  to  the  evolution  of  results.  It  is  also  distinguished  from  other 
schools  in  that  it  supports  a  principal  and  assistant  teacher,  a  matron,  and  an  assist- 
ant matron.  The  first  mentioned,  by  her  lon^  residence  in  the  pueblo,  extending 
over  a  period  of  nine  years,  knows  every  child  m  it,  how  they  are  employed,  and  the 
disposition  of  the  parents  toward  the  cause  of  e<lucation.  This  knowledge,  united 
with  an  indomitable  resolution  to  succeed,  accounts,  in  a  great  measure,  for  the 
results  achieved. 

Pursuant  to  the  present  policy  of  the  Government,  this  plant  should  be  enlarged 
sufficiently  for  the  accommodation  of  100  or  125  pupils,  and  two  other  schools,  capa- 
ble of  accommodating  as  many  more  each,  should  be  constructed  at  convenient 
points  on  the  Zufli  Reservation.  Plans  and  specifications  are  now  in  preparation 
covering  the  first  proposition,  and  will  be  forwarded  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Department  when  they  shall  have  been  completed. 
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The  village  of  Znfii  was  recently  the  scene  of  an  occurrence  recalling  all  the  hor- 
rors of  the  days  when  our  God-fearing  ancestors  of  New  England  pionaly  devoted 
their  neighhors  and  friends  to  the  stake. 

A  poor  old  woman  75  or  80  years  old,  '' having  been  repoi*ted  as  a  witch/'  the 
society  of  the  ^'Priests  of  the  Bow''  ordered  her  torture  nntil  she  shonld  confess. 
The  emissaries  of  the  society,  accordingly^  went  to  her  honse  in  the  dead  of  night, 
dragged  her  from  her  bed,  and  almost  Titorally  throwing  her  down  the  five  stories 
to  the  ground,  carried  her  off  to  the  **  torture  corral,"  where,  tying  her  hands 
behind  her  until,  unable  to  endure  the  agony  longer,  she  confessed  to — no  one  knows 
what.  It  was,  however,  sufficient  to  satisfy  her  judges,  for  she  was  let  down  and 
allowed  to  crawl  back  to  her  miserable  abode  as  best  she  might.  Here  she  lay  for 
days,  no  one  caring  to  go  near  her;  or  if  they  had  any  compassion  on  her  they  were 
afraid  to  display  it,  for  fear  of  bhuring  her  fame  as  a  witch,  together  with  the  inflic- 
tion of  the  same  punishment.  Two  or  three  days  afterwards  a  rnmor  of  what  had 
taken  place  coming  to  Miss  Dissette,  the  estimable  principal  of  the  school,  she, 
accompanied  by  her  assistant,  >liss  Faurote,  went  to  the  old  woman's  house,  where 
she  w^as  found  more  dead  than  alive.  For  days  this  noble  woman,  at  the  probable 
risk  of  her  life,  and  at  the  certain  risk  of  the  undying  enmity  of  the  ''Priests  of  the 
Bow,"  persisted  in  her  heavenly  ministrations  to  thiH  poor  old  creature,  until  finally 
she  was  restored  to  life  again  and  the  enjoyment  oi  such  health  a«  her  shattered 
constitution  will  be  able  to  support.  This  tragedy — tragic  in  more  than  one  sense — 
happened  last  February.  At  my  visit  in  the  June  following  I  saw  the  victim  of  this 
barbarism,  who  bared  her  poor  old  shriveled  arms  and  showed  me  where  the  cruel 
cords  of  the  torture  had  cut  the  flesh  through  to  the  boue.  As  Miss  Dissette,  her  eyes 
filled  with  sympathetic  tears,  her  voice  trembling  with  indignant  emotion,  described 
the  particulars  of  this  unspeakable  horror,  my  own  cheek  blushed  that  thirty-six 
years  of  my  life  had  been  spent  in  the  service  of  a  Government  under  which  such 
things  could  be  done. 

Since  the  conquest  of  the  Pueblos  in  the  early  years  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
pious  men  and  women  have  preached  to  these  people  Jesus,  and  Him  crucified;  but 
to-day,  after  nearly  three  hundi'ed  years  of  civilized  example,  they  are  as  devoted 
to  their  pagan  form  of  worship,  joined  as  firmly  to  their  idols,  as  they  were  when 
they  massacrod  the  Franciscan  martyrs.  And  it  is  expected  that  a  people  like  this 
is  to  be  civilized  through  the  medium  of  the  common  school,  attendance  upon  which 
depends  wholly  upon  their  volition. 

This  case  was  duly  reported  to  the  Department,  from  which  it  was  referred  to  the 
governor  of  the  Territory,  who  was  requested  to  initiate  the  proper  measures  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  criminals.  On  March  22  his  excellency  replied  that  ''steps 
would  be  taken  at  once  to  prosecnte  the  Indians  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the  law." 
Nothing,  however,  was  done  at  the  last  term  of  court,  but  the  district  attorney  for 
the  counties  of  Bernalillo  and  Valencia  informs  me,  under  date  of  the  16th  inst., 
that  it  is  the  intention  to  arrest  the  offenders,  provided  the  Government  will  fnrnish 
a  detachment  of  troops  to  asHat  tke  sheriffs  and  have  them  before  the  grand  jury  at 
the  next  term,  which  commences  the  third  Monday  in  September,  when,  '*  if  an  indict- 
ment ie  ohtainedj  we  mil  try  to  have  the  case  heard  at  the  same  term  of  court,**  (The 
italics  are  mine.) 

I  distrust  the  outcome  of  these  proceedings.  Based  upon  former  experience,  there 
is  no  foundation  to  expect  that  salutary  results  will  follow  this  prosecution.  The 
petit  Jury,  speaking  algebraically,  is,  in  any  community^  however  enlightened,  nearly 
always  an  onknown  quantity,  represented  by  X ;  it  is  even  more  uncertain,  com- 
posed of  the  Mexican- American  citizen,  commonly  referred  to  as  "a  greaser,"  who, 
Dj  years  of  intimate  association  with  the  Indian,  has  imbibed  more  or  less  sympathy 
with  his  reli^ous  tenets,  one  of  the  strongeat  of  which  finds  its  expression  in 
''  witch  hanging.'*  Interfere  with  what  your  average  Mexican  is  pleased  to  call 
his  "religion,"  and  he  immediately  becomes  aroused  to  the  highest  pitch  of  fanati- 
cism, capable  of  undergoing  any  sacrifice,  any  hardship.  This  is  the  class  of  which 
petit  juries  in  this  country  is  generally  composed,  and  this  is  the  class  which  will 
compose  the  jury  empaneled  to  try  the  malefactors.  The  defense  will  sec  up  the 
cry  of  "  religions  persecution,"  dilate  upon  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  whole 
proceedings,  and  I  fear  the  "Priests  of  the  Bow"  will  escape  scot  free  to  do  the 
same  thing  over  again  whenever  their  medicine  fails  to  work  and  a  victim  is 
required. 

This,  it  is  to  be  apprehended,  will  be  the  outcome  of  this  case,  even  if  we  succeed 
in  getting  it  properJy  before  the  court;  by  which  is  meant,  if  an  indictment  is 
secured.  The  only  witnesses  upon  whom  the  prosecution  can  rely  are  Miss  Dis- 
sette  and  Miss  Ferrote.  So  far  as  it  goes,  their  testimony  will  be  ample  and  to  the 
point;  but  it  does  not  go  back  beyond  finding  the  old  woman  after  she  had  been 
subjected  to  the  torture.  Though  morally  sure  of  the  identity  of  the  criminals, 
and  able  to  say  who  they  are  to  their  own  satisfaction,  this  is  not  legal  testimony, 
and  therefore  will  not  be  admitted.    To  identify  them,  then,  the  prosecution  must 
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rely  upon  the  Yictim  herself,  and  the  spectators — broken  reeds  indeed.  In  another 
communication  on  this  siibject,  I  have  endeavored  to  show  in  some  detail  why  the 
Government  will  not  be  able  to  establish  the  guilt  of  these  criminals  by  a  reliance 
upon  native  witnesses,  so  that,  for  the  purpose  of  this  report,  all  that  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  say  is,  that  the  **  Priests  of  the  Bow/' — the  strongest  feudal  society  among 
the  Znnis — are  regarded  by  the  common  people  »s  able  to  summon  to  their  aid  the 
interposition  of  "supernatural  powers,"  and  to  offend  one  of  them  is  equivalent  to  fly- 
ing in  the  face  of  Providence,  and  becoming  a  marked  man  forever  after,  who,  sooner 
or  later,  must  become  the  object  of  a  terrilile  revenge.  Even  the  poor  old  victim 
herself  believes  implicitly  in  the  existence  of  "witches,''  and  the  gift  of  divination 

Eossessed  by  the  society  to  ferret  them  out,  the  mistake  in  her  own  case  being,  to 
er  mind,  the  exception  needed  to  establish  the  rule.  She  has  but  to  look  at  her 
poor  lacerated  arms  to  convince  her  of  the  power  of  these  fiends,  and  it  is  hardly 
reasonable  to  expect  that  she  will  have  the  temerity  to  again  brave  its  exercise  by 
going  on  the  stand  and,  in  their  presence,  testifying*  against  them.  Those  who  wit- 
nessed the  deed,  taught  from  their  cra<lles  to  believe  m  witches  and  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  punishment  meted*  out  to  them,  are  as  mnch  interested  in  shielding  the 
guilty  from  punishment  as  the  guilty  themselves;  add  to  this  the  fear  of  incurring 
the  enmity  of  this  powerful  society,  the  members  of  which  dominate  all  the  rela- 
tions of  life,  and  it  is  seen  that  strong  reasons  exist  to  apprehend  that,  tried  before 
a  tribunal  which  insists  upon  a  strict  application  of  the  rules  of  evidence,  the  truth 
in  this  case  will  be  difficult  to  arrive  at. 

CONDUCT. 

So  far  as  known,  but  one  case  of  conflict  with  the  laws  has  taken  place  among  the 
Puebloe  during  the  year,  and  that,  being  a  violation  of  the  game  laws,  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  an  offense  in  an  Indinn.  To  an  Indian,  "Thou  sfaalt  not  kill  a  deer,  neither 
shalt  thou  make  a  breakfast  off  a  jack  rabbit,''  is  an  extremely  novel  commandment, 
no  matter  in  what  time  of  the  year  it  may  be  fulminated,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise, 
as  well  as  congratulation,  that  the  record  should  show  such  convincing  proofs  of  self- 
constraint  on  the  part  of  thousands  heretofore  accustomed  to  look  upon  the  game 
of  the  country  as  their  property.  It  is,  however,  only  another  proof  of  the  Pueblo's 
fear  of  the  law.  which  is  intimately  associat-ed  in  his  mind  with  the  jail  and  abridged 
liberties.  If  he  can  possibly  avoid  it,  no  Pueblo  can  be  induced  to  "go  to  law." 
The  unscrupulous  have  not  been  slow  to  learn  and  take  advantage  of  this  pacific 
disposition,  and  cases  are  frequently  reported  of  infringement  on  property  rights  of 
every  description.  This  disinclination  to  call  in  the  law  to  their  assistance  resulta 
in  many  cases  of  complaint  to  the  a«cent,  who  is  expected  to  definitely  settle  offhand 
any  ques»tion  which  may  be  submitted  to  him,  no  matter  how  comprehensive. 
Scarcel;?  a  day  passes  that  a  case  of  disputed  title  is  not  brought  before  him  in 
some  form,  either  in  writing  or  personal  presentation,  every  one  of  them  pointing  t-o 
the  necessity,  which  grows  more  imperative  every  day^  for  the  appointment  of  a 
special  attorney  to  take  charge  of  and  prosecute  them  before  the  Court  of  Private 
Land  Claims,  created  by  Congress  to  hear  and  determine  this  class  of  cases.  I  have 
the  honor  as  late  as  the  7th  of  June  to  recommend  such  an  appointment,  but  beyond 
a  notification  that  the  matter  had  been  appropriately  referred  nothing  has  been 
heard  from  it.  It  is  a  subject  fraught  with  great  interests  to  the  Pueblos,  and 
should  receive  definite  official  countenance  as  soon  as  the  exigencies  of  the  service 
will  permit. 

PROSPERITY — SELF-SUPPORT — ISSUES. 

With  but  one  exception,  the  Pueblo  villages  are  in  a  pi;psperous  and  flourishing 
condition.  The  people  are  hardworking  and  industrious,  and  the  unprecedentedly 
heavy,  as  well  as  timely,  rainfall  which  has  prevailed  throughout  the  Territory  this 
year  has  amply  rewarded  their  labors,  so  that  all  the  Pueblos,  with  the  exception 
mentioned,  will  have  an  abundance  to  last  them  until  the  harvesting  of  next  year's 
crop. 

The  exception  to  this  happy  state  of  affairs  is  unfortnnate  Zia,  the  people  of  which 
have  been  almost  wholly  supported  by  the  Government  through  this  agency  during 
the  past  year.  This  was  no  fault  of  theirs,  but  due  to  a  failure  of  their  last  year^ 
crops,  which  died  on  the  drying  up  of  the  River  Jemez,  on  which  they  depended  for 
water.  As  if  this  were  not  enough,  the  people — old  and  young — were  stricken  with 
an  epidemic  of  sore  eyes,  the  origin  of  which  remains  a  mystery  and  will  in  all 
probability  remain  a  mystery.  Its  effects  on  the  aiflicted  are,  however,  palpable, 
nearly  every  case  attacked  being  left  with  impaired  vision,  some  with  none,  ana 
Tery  many  losing  the  sight  of  one  eye  entirely,  the  affected  organ  having,  in  some 
instances,  the  appearance  of  having  bursted  and  lost  a  portion  of  the  fluid:  others 
again  being  left  with  what  seems  an  excrescence  or  fungus  growth  attached  to  the 
pupil.    I  saw  several  of  these  cases  myself,  one  little  baby,  whose  mother  had  died. 
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appealing  eapeeially  to  my  tenderest  feelings.  Through  it  all  Miss  Hosmer,  the 
devoted  teacner  of  the  day  school^  herself  so  badly  afflicted  as  to  be  totally  blind 
for  a  few  days,  was  physician,  nurse,  adviser,  friend;  .the  almoner  of  the  Govern- 
ment through  whom  provisions  and  medicines  were  distributed,  she  devoted  herself 
to  the  welfare  of  these  people  with  a  singleness  and  an  utter  disregard  of  self  rarely 
equaled,  never  surpassed.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  state  that  she  has  almost 
entirely  recovered  the  use  of  her  eyes,  which  but  for  a  little  tendency  to  weakness 
are  as  good  as  before  the  attack.  The  worst  j'et  remains  to  be  told.  Owing  to  a 
plentiful  supply  of  water,  the  crops  gave  promise  of  an  unprecedented  yield  thia 
vear,  but  a  short  time  before  the  wheat  had  ripened  sufficiently  to  cut,  a  devastating 
hail  storm  took  Zia  in  its  path  of  destruction,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  totally  swept 
from  sight  every  vestige  of  that  upon  which  the  people  had  depended  for  bread  for 
the  next  year.  The  people  are  therefore  absolutely  without  the  means  of  support. 
I  recommend  them  to  the  charitable  commiseratiou  of  the  Department. 

The  pueblo  of  ISan  lldefonso  has  also  had  u  hard  struggle  during  the  year  ''to  keep 
the  wolf  from  the  door,''  but  have  managed  to  get  alon^  without  iippealing  to  the 
Government.  This  situation  is  owing  to  the  want  of  wat«r.  Heretofore  they  have 
depended  upon  the  '*  Nambe,"  a  small  tributary  to  the  Rio  Grande,  for  their  irrigating 
supply,  and  last  year  this  stream  went  entirely  dry.  In  one  of  my  visits  to  this  vil- 
lage it  was  learned  that  it  had  been  iive  years  since  they  had  made  a  full  crop.  This 
year  they  will  have  an  abundance. 

And  that  they  may  no  longer  be  dependent  upon  Nambe  for  this  water  supply,  a 
ditch  has  been  taken  out  from  the  Rio  Grande,  which,  when  finished,  will  obviate 
any  future  danger  of  **  short  water.*'  Three  miles  of  this  ditch  has  been  completed, 
but  the  poverty  of  the  people  makes  it  impossible  to  hire  a  surveyor,  whose  services 
now  are  necessary  to  a  continuation  and  completion  of  this  ditch.  The  Government 
should  step  in  here  and  iinish  the  work,  when  the  people  of  San  lldefonso  will  be 
entirely  s^f-snpporting. 

The  people  of  Laguua,  numbering,  all  told,  about  a  thousand,  may  be  said  to  be 
exceptionally  prosperous,  and  have  made  more  rapid  strides  on  the  road  to  civiliza- 
tion than  any  of  the  Pueblos.  This  condition  is  entirely  due  to  the  advantages  which 
inevitably  come  in  the  train  of  education.  Between  125  and  150  of  the  young  men 
have  been  educated  at  Carlisle  and  other  industrial  institutions  provided  by  the 
Government,  and  these,  almost  without  exception,  are  profiting  by  what  they  have 
learned.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  employed  in  some  capacity  or  other  by  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Railroad  which  runs  through  the  village,  the  authorities  of  the  road 
informing  me  that  they  prefer  Indian  labor  to  that  furnished  by  the  native  Mexican. 
Laguna,  in  addition  to  its  agricultural  returns,  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  derives 
a  monthly  income  from  the  railroad  of  between  $3,500  and  ^4,000. 

The  constant  flow  of  this  money  into  the  coffers  of  the  family  fortunate  enough 
to  have  an  educated  boy,  which  means  steady  employment,  is  an  object  lesson  of 
immense  value  to  all.  An  amusing  anecdote  will  not  be  amiss  here :  A  Laguna  youth, 
having  gone  through  the  curriculum  of  Carlisle  and  learned  the  blacksmith  trade, 
returned  home  for  good,  having  been  absent  seven  years.  His  father,  a  large 
sheep  owner,  said  to  him:  ''You  have  been  away  a  long  time  now;  I  have  had  no 
advantages  of  your  services,  and  I  want  you  to  help  me  herd  those  sheep  now.  The 
boy  replied:  "I  didn't  stay  seven  years  at  Carlisle  to  learn  to  herd  sheep,  and  Pm 
not  ^oing  to.  I  do  know  how  to  shoe  a  horse,  though,  or  to  set  a  tire,  so  you  hire  a 
Mexican  to  herd  your  sheep,  and  I'll  pay  for  his  wagon  from  my  trade."  Result: 
That  boy  is  now  einploved  in  a  machine  shop  in  Albuquerque,  where  he  is  paid  $3.50 
per  day,  the  fractional  dollar  being  sent  home  tp  pay  the  herder  the  father  was 
going  to  convert  his  boy  into. 

The  usual  amount  of  tools,  implements,  and  barbed  wire  have  been  issued  dnring 
the  year.  I  have,  however,  reason  to  doubt  that  these  have,  in  all  cases,  been  put  to 
the  uses  designed  by  the  Government.  A  short  time  after  the  aasumption  of  the 
duties  here,  a  merchant  of  the  city,  a  dealer  in  hardware,  complained  to  me  that 
unless  I  went  out  of  business  he  would  be  compelled  to;  that  my  goods  didn't  cost 
me  anything,  while  his  not  only  had  to  be  paid  for,  but  he  had  to  pay  freight  on 
them,  the  bills  for  which  were  oftentimes  more  than  the  original  cost  of  the  goods. 
I  naturally  inquired  what  he  meant  by  such  an  enigmatical  statement,  when  he  said: 
"It's  this  way;  you, give  your  Indians  a  hoe,  a  hammer,  a  try-squaire,  a  broom,  or 
anything  else  yon  have  for  issue,  and  they,  instead  of  carrying  the  article  home, 

immediately  bring  it  down  town  and  sell  it  to  ,"  naming  an  ent^irprising 

Hebrew  trader,  "for  one-tenth  its  value,  who  in  turn  can,  of  course,  afibrd  to  under- 
sell me  or  any  other  honest  merchant  who  comes  by  his  goods  legitimately.  Now  do 
yon  see  why  I  can't  compete  with  you?"  I  saw,  and  immediately  commenced  an 
investigation,  which  convinced  me  of  the  honesty  and  truthfulness  of  this  merchant's 
statement.  Since  then  I  have  stopped  the  issue  of  anything  at  the  agency,  or  if  any 
has  been  made,  it  was  on  the  eve  of  departure  for  home  of  the  donee,  whose  footsteps 
were  attended  by  some  employee  of  the  agency,  who  had  instructions  not  to  lose 
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sight  of  him  until  he  should  be  beyond  the  city  limits.     Since  adopting  this  course 
this  office  ha«  not  been  accused  of  competition  in  the  hardware  business. 

In  the  last  two  years  the  pueblos  of  Santa  Clara  and  San  Ildefonso  have  had 
issued  to  them  in  the  neighborhood  of  7,000  pounds  of  barbed  wire.  I  have  seen 
some  wire  stretched  in  Santa  Clara,  so  there  is  some  evidence  that  some  of  it  was 
put  to  some  legitimate  use;  but  two  Tisits  to,  and  fairly  diligent  search  in,  San  Ilde- 
fonso, failed  to  discover  a  yard  of  wire  standing  in  the  village.  A  fruit  ranch,  how- 
ever, about  3  miles  above  San  Ildefonso,  is  beautifully  fenced  with  barbed  wire,  for 
which,  it  is  said  by  the  people  living  in  the  neighborhood,  the  owner  paid  the  Indians 
about  one-fourth  its  value.  I  have  reason  to  doubt  if  that  proportion  of  its  worth 
was  paid  for  it.  Hereafter  the  pro  rata  of  wire  belonging  to  a  village  will  be  sent 
to  the  teacher  of  that  village,  who  will  issue  it  under  instructions  from  this  office. 

JICASILLA  APACHES. 

Census. — The  census  of  this  tribe  of  Indians,  taken  at  the  close  of  the  year,  shows 
a  total  number  of  841,  which  is  a  decrease  of  12  during  the  year,  the  number  at  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1896,  bein^  853.  There  are  343  families,  averaging  a  little 
in  escess  of  2.4  to  the  family.  Of  children  between  6  and  16  there  are  171,  of  whom 
there  is  not  1  in  school.  By  a  reference  to  last  year's  report  I  find  it  stated  that  19 
children  were  in  school  in  Fort  Lewis,  Colo.,  who  had  all  been  allowed  to  come  home 
for  vacation  with  the  understanding  that  they  were  to  return  at  the  commencement 
of  the  term  in  September.  It  would  appear  that  the  **  understanding''  was  not  thor- 
ough by  the  parents  of  the  children,  who  have,  as  usual  in  such  oases,  broken  their 
promises  and  kept  their  children  at  home. 

While  at  this  agency  in  July  last,  many  of  the  Indians,  among  them  the  headmen  of 
the  tribe,  petitioned  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  to  which  they  might  send  their 
children.  A  recommendation  that  this  request  be  granted  was  made  the  subject  of 
a  communication  not  long  afterwards. 

During  the  year  the  arrangements  mentioned  in  the  last  annoal  report  looking  to 
the  puronase  of  a  piece  of  laud  containing  about  160  acres,  and  situated  about  a 
mile  south  of  the  agency,  to  be  set  apart  for  school  purposes,  have  been  consummated, 
the  Qovemment  being  in  the  possession  of  a  clear  and  unincumbered  title  to  the 
same.  It  is  recommended  that  the  buildings  on  this  land,  so  far  as  they  can  be 
made  adaptable  to  the  purpose,  form  a  part  of  a  school  plant  which  should  be  large 
enough  to  accommodate  at  least  250  children.  There  is  quite  a  variety  of  building 
material  near  to  select  from — stone  which  can  be  easily  quarried,  clay  suitable  for 
brick,  and  all  kinds  of  mud  from  which  to  make  adobes. 

A  boarding  school  on  this  reservation  could  be  made  to  realize  the  maximum  of 
educational  results.  The  great  trouble  to  be  contended  with  in  aU  schools  pnpiled 
by  Indians  being  attendance,  these,  in  my  opinion^  should  be  placed  on  reservations 
where  the  factor  established  by  law  of  the  ''parents'  consent  in  writing''  would  be 
eliminated. 

GOVERNMENT  INDIAN  SCHOOL. 

Santa  Kk,  N.  Mex.,  July  IS,  1897, 

Dear  Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  favor  of  the  10th  instant,  I  submit  for  your  considera- 
tion a  report  of  the  United  States  normal  and  training  school  under  my  charge  for 
the  past  year. 

The  school  has  had  an  exceptionally  gratifying  result,  as  a  yearly  outcome,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  institution.  There  has  been  an  average  attendance  for 
the  year  of  204,  as  compared  with  150,  its  greatest  former  number.  For  the  first 
time  in  its  history  a  normal  class  7  in  number,  5  boys  and  2  girls,  graduated  on  all 
the  studies  proHcribed  and  are  well  equipped  to  meet  the  responsibilities  of  good 
citizens,  and  as  evidence  of  the  api>recJation  of  their  proficiency  by  the  Indian  Office 
6  of  the  7  have  already  received  important  positions  in  the  Indian  Service,  where 
they  can  bring  into  play  the  knowledge  and  experience  they  have  received  here  for 
the  advancement  of  their  people,  and  I.  feel  confident  they  will  give  a  good  account 
of  their  work  and  will  reflect  credit  on  their  **  alma  mater." 

The  supply  of  water  is  only  adequate  for  the  domestic  use  and  fire  protection,  and 
for  the  irrigation  of  10  acres  of  land  which  has  been  cultivated  in  a  good  garden  of 
vegetables,  grass,  oats,  fruit  trees,  and  flowers,  in  the  course  of  which  the  pupils 
have  been  trained  in  agriculture,  care  of  stock,  and  farm  work. 

The  shops — carpenters,  blacksmiths^  shoe  and  harness  makers,  and  tailors— train 
them  in  these  several  branches. 

A  new  hospital  building  erected  during  this  year  afiTords  means  for  training  bovs 
and  girls  in  care  of  sick,  in  administering  medicine,  and  cooking  delicacies  for  the 
sick. 

In  the  matron's  department  the  instruction  in  house  cleaning  and  keeping  and  in 
oleanlinesa  of  person  and  dress  has  been  attended  to  atriotly.  The  pupils  have  been 
organized  into  a  battalion  of  three  companies  of  boys  and  one  of  girls,  with  their 
company  and  battalion  officers,  and  take  readily  to  the  drill  ana  discipline,  and 
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it  has  given  them  more  coufidence  in  themselves  and  improves  their  hearing  and 
conduct. 

In  the  class  rooms  instruction  has  heen  thorough  in  all  departments,  from  the 
kindergarten  to  the  normal  class,  as  was  shown  in  their  annual  examinations. 

The  recent  appropriation  provided  for  the  erection  of  a  new  school  building 
$10,000,  for  repairs  and  improvements  $8,000,  and  for  an  increase  of  50  more  pupils 
for  this  year.  The  school  is  now  equipped  as  regards  materials  and  furniture,  etc., 
equal  if  not  superior  to  any  in  the  service.  The  healthfulness  of  the  location  renders 
it  peculiarly  suited  to  the  needs  of  our  Western  Indians,  and  the  perfect  sewerage 
and  drainage  advantages  of  the  place  point  it  out  as  a  school  that  should  be  increased 
to  a  size  as  large  as  any  in  the  country,  and  the  appropriations  of  the  past  year  and 
this  indicates  that  the  Department  has  appreciated  these  facts  and  is  moving  in  this 
direction.  I  have  only  lost  at  this  school  by  death  three  pupils  in  three  years; 
these  could  be  traced  to  causes  heieditary. 

There  is  absolutely  nothing  in  the  way  of  its  enlargement  to  an  extent  equal  to 
meeting  the  demands  of  all  tiie  Indians  in  this  vicinity.  But  this  should  not  be 
done  until  some  other  change  is  made  in  regard  to  giving  the  ignorant  parents  the 
power  to  reject  these  schools  by  absolutely  refusing  to  send  their  children.  Compul- 
sory education  e:cists  in  some  States,  where  the  parent  is  far  better  able  to  judge  of 
the  best  interests  of  their  children  than  these  people  can  possibly  be,  and  the  best 
interest  of  the  Territory  would  be  advanced  if  they  could  be  brought  into  these 
schools  and  educated  and  civilized  while  the  United  States  so  liberally  provides  for 
it.  To  require  them  to  patrouize  the  schools  would  seem  to  me  to  be  no  hardship  to 
the  people,  but  what  was  due  to  the  citizens  of  New  Mexico. 

It  is  a  gratification  to  me  to  acknowledge  the  great  interest  and  pride  that  the 
good  people  of  Santa  Fo  and  the  Territory  have  taken  in  my  work,  and  their  con- 
gratulations and  appreciations  have  encouraged  me  to  greater  exertion,  and  I  pro- 
pose to  continue  while  I  am  here  to  extend  the  grade  and  nsefuluess  of  the  institution 
to  the  greatest  I  can,  as  in  this  way  I  can  best  serve  the  whole  people  of  New 
Mexico. 

Very  respectfully,  Thos.  M.  Jones, 

Superintendent  and  iSpecial  DisMct  Agent 

His  Excellency  Governor  Miguel  A.  Otero. 


Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  August  SI,  1897. 

Dear  Sir:  In  obedience  to  your  request,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 
brief  report  of  the  Indian  training  school  at  this  place  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1897 :  • 

The  enrollment  for  the  year  was  356,  with  an  average  attendance  of  296.  These 
pupils  are  gathered  from  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  and  represent 
the  Navajo,  Pneblo,  Apache,  and  Pima  tribes. 

The  school  plant  comprises  a  farm  of  60  aeres,  situated  about  2  miles  from  the  city 
of  Albuquerque,  on  which  20  buildings  are  located.  Of  this  number  4  are. brick,  1  is 
adobe,  and  the  remaining  number  frame.  Three  hundred  pupils  can  be  comfortably 
accommodated. 

Our  departments  are  the  literary,  in  charge  of  a  principal  teacher  and  6  assistants; 
the  harness,  tailor,  carpenter,  shoe,  and  blacksmith  shops;  the  farm  and  garden |  the 
sewing  room,  kitchen,  and  laundry.  Each  of  these  industrial  departments  is  in 
charge  of  an  instructor.  To  these  will  be  added  during  the  coming  year  a  manual- 
training  department.  The  produet^s  of  all  these  industries,  except  those  of  the  har- 
ness shop,  are  all  for  our  own  use.    From  100  to  150  sets  of  harness  are  sold  each  year. 

The  school  is  supported  by  an  appropriation  of  $167  per  year  for  each  scholar,  based 
on  our  average  attendance.  This  amount  must  furnish  board,  clothes,  books,  medi- 
cines, salaries  of  employees,  and  all  materials  used  for  instruction. 

We  are  surrounded  by  thousands  of  Indians  in  urgent  need  of  education.  The 
field  is  large;  the  possibilities  of  the  school  in  its  field  are  limited  only  by  the  amount 
of  encouragement  given  by  our  Government. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Edgar  A.  Allen,  Superintendent, 

Hon.  Miguel  A.  Otero, 

Oovernor  of  New  Mexico ,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex, 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  communication  of  30th  instant, I  have  the  honor 
herewith  to  render  the  following  report  relating  to  the  management  of  the  New  Mex- 
ico Penitentiary  during  the  year  commencing  July  1, 1896,  and  ending  on  the  30th  of 
June,  1897: 

FINANCIAL. 

The  condition  of  this  institution's  finances  is  far  from  being  satisfactory.  The 
insufficiency  of  the  appropriations  as  made  by  the  legislatures  of  the  forty-sixth, 
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forty-seventh,  and  forty-eighth  fiscal  years,  and  the  failure  to  collect  and  render 
availahle  over  70  per  cent,  on  an  average,  of  the  amounts  so  appropriated,  may  be  cited 
as  the  underlying  facts  that  have  seriously  handicapped  me  in  conducting  the  affairs 
of  the  institution  on  a  strictly  business  or  cash  basis,  which  is  so  greatly  to  be 
desired  and  so  necessary  in  order  t-o  secure  the  best  results.  It  may  be  stated  that 
with  a  steadily  increasing  prison  population,  and  a  consequent  increase  of  necessary 
expense  of  maintenance,  the  legislative  appropriations  have  been  made  at  substan- 
tiaUy  the  same  amount,  or,  in  fact,  reduced  during  the  years  named;  and  this  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  earnings  of  this  prison  derived  from  the  maintenance  of 
United  States  prisoners  (its  chief  source  of  revenue)  have  barely  been  maintained, 
and  the  further  fact  that  we  have  been  compelled  by  law  to  furnish  gratis  a  large 
amount  of  penitentiary  product,  manufactured  without  any  legislative  assistance,  to 
another  public  institution. 

The  officers  and  employees  of  the  penitentiary  remain  unpaid  for  four  months 
of  the  forty-sixth  fiscal  year,  for  three  months  of  the  forty-seventh,  and  one  month  of 
the  forty-eighth.  Except  in  so  far  as  I  have  used  my  private  means  to  take  np  out- 
standing indebtedness,  and  thus  maintain  the  financial  credit  of  the  institution 
abroad,  the  same  relative  proportion  of  evidences  of  indebtedness  (vouchers),  issued 
for  general  purpose  of  maintenance,  improvement,  etc.,  as  noted  in  the  account  of 
officers  and  employees,  are  outstanding  and  unpaid. 

To  further  complicate  the  question  of  maintaining  the  efficiency  of  the  institu- 
tion, in  the  face  of  delinquencies  for  services  already'  rendered,  the  last  legislature 
reduced  the  wages  of  nearly  all  officers  and  employees  of  the  penitentiary.  To 
maintain  the  efficiency  of  the  service  in  way  of  employees,  and  to  secure  the 
necessary  supplies  for  operation  and  for  the  improvements  upon  which  we  have 
been  engaged  upon  a  cash  and  economical  basis,  has  been  the  task  to  which  my 
attention  has  bnen  most  constantly  and  earnestly  directed;  and,  in  view  of  the 
numerous  difficulties  (which  I  have  sought  to  briefly  outline  to  you)  with  which  I 
have  had  to  contend,  I  think  the  result  should  be  regarded  by  the  taxpayers  as  a 
most  gratifying  one. 

These  results  have  been  reached  without  any  detriment  to  the  welfare  of  the  pris- 
oners, for  they  have  never  been  better  fed  and  clothed  than  during  the  past  two 
years.  The  actual  cost  of  maintenance  during  the  year,  including  all  expenses,  pay 
of  officers  and  employees,  fuel,  water  service,  hospital,  beds,  etc.,  furniture  and  uten- 
sils, keeping  horses  and  the  purchase  of  diverse  material  for  improvements,  amounts 
to  49.7  cents  per  man  per  day. 

POPULATION. 

On  July  1,  1896,  there  were  in  prison  207  convicts;  received  from  courts  and  other 
sources,  98;  total  number  of  convicts  during  the  year,  305;  number  discharged  dur- 
ing the  year,  102;  number  remaining  in  prison  June  30,  1897,  203.  Of  the  number  of 
convicts  received  from  the  courts  during  the  year  Bernalillo  County  furnished  21; 
Chaves  County,  1;  Colfax  County,  4 :  Doila  Ana  County,  12;  Eddy  County,  1;  Grant 
Connty,  13;  Guadalupe  County,  5;  Lincoln  County,  6;  Mora  County,  3;  Rio  Arriba 
County,  0;  Santa  Fe  County,  11;  San  Miguel  County,  7;  Sierra  County,  0;  Socorro 
County,  2;  Taos  Connty,  4;  Union  County ,  0 ;  Valencia  County,  3. 

Comparing  the  number  of  convicts  with  the  number  of  New  Mexico's  population, 
the  Territory  may  be  congratulated  upon  the  relatively  small  number  of  criminals 
within  its  borders.  This  showing  of  less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  of  criminal 
population,  favorably  contrasting,  and  in  a  most  striking  way,  with  the  statistics 
upon  this  subject  in  our  neighboring  States  and  Territories,  argues  no  dereliction 
either  of  duty  or  of  ability  on  the  part  of  our  prosecuting  officers,  whose  work  may 
be  fairly  said  to  have  been  most  commendable  during  the  past  year. 

The  losses  are  accounted  for  as  follows :  Discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence,  83 
convicts;  died,  3;  escaped,  4;  pardoned  by  the  governor  of  the  Territory,  8;  respited 
b3'  the  governor  of  the  Territory,  1 ;  sentence  suspended  by  the  governor  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, 1 ;  transferred  to  the  insane  asylum.  2. 

DISCIPLINE. 

The  discipline  of  the  prison  .during  the  past  year  has  been,  as  in  former  years,  per- 
fect or  nearly  so.  No  mutinous  or  seditious  occurrences  of  any  kind  have  been 
known.  Rules  and  regulations  have  been  strictly  enforced  and  very  little  punish- 
ment has  been  meted  out,  and  this  only  for  trivial  ofienses,  such  as  infraction  of  the 
rules.  It  has  been  the  constant  aim  of  the  management  of  this  institution,  carried 
on  with  zealous  exertion,  to  reform  this  unfortunate  class  of  our  citizens,  while  at 
the  same  time  they  were,  in  a  judicious  manner,  made  to  feel  that  crime  has  got  its 
punishment.  Many  of  the  inmates  have  been  discharged  from  this  prison  as  better 
men,  having  acquired  some  knowledge  of  useful  trades,  and  are  able  to  make  an 
honest  living  in  future.  But  all  of  the  discharged  men,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  state, 
have  learned  obedience,  order,  system,  and  hanits  of  civilized  beings. 
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SANITARY. 

General  cleanliness^  perfect  ventilation,  thoroughly  disinfected  cells,  a  snfiSciency 
of  wholesome  and  nutritious  food,  ample  physical  exercise,  together  with  unsparing 
attention  of  the  prison  physician,  have  resulted  in  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  New 
Mexico  penitentiary  unsurpassed  at  any  other  penal  institution  of  like  proportions 
in  the  United  States,  or  in  the  world  for  that  matter. 

The  daily  average  of  sick  during  the  year  did  not  reach  quite  2  per  cent,  including 
those  who  advance  the  plea  of  sickness  as  an  excuse  to  shirk  worK.  Three  convicts 
died  during  the  year — ^o.  769,  Dan  Brown,  negro,  of  atrophy  of  the  liver,  a  disease 
from  which  he  suffered  on  entering  the  prison;  No.  375,  Pablo  Perea,  Navajo  Indian, 
of  old  age;  No.  873,  Chianca,  Apache  Indian,  of  quick  consumption. 

MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS. 

Divine  services  have  been  held  regularly  every  Sunday  during  the  period  treated 
in  this  report.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  last  legislature  abolished  the  office 
of  penitentiary  chaplain,  Rev.  Paul  Gilbertou  generously  attends  to  the  welfare  of 
the  souls  of  the  Roman  Catholic  inmates,  and  until  quite  recentlv  Rev.  W.  Williams 
attended  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  Protestant  members  of  the  prison.  Besides 
these  services,  on  every  Snnday  a  Sunday-school  class  in  the  morning  and  Christian 
Endeavor  services,  assisted  by  choir  of  male  voices,  in  the  afternoon  have  been  regu- 
larly held.  The  meetings  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society  are  eagerly  attended, 
not  only  by  the  Protestants,  but  also  by  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  prison. 

FEMALE  DEPARTMENT. 

At  present  there  are  two  female  convicts  in  this  prison :  No.  921,  Placidas  Castillo, 
from  Grant  County,  sentenced  to  two  years'  iniprisonment  for  the  crime  of  bigamy, 
and  No.  1007,  Mafia  R.  Martinez  de  Herbert,  ^om  Santa  Fe  County,  sentenced  to 
eighteen  months'  imprisonment  for  adultery.  These  convicts  are  under  the  charge 
of  the  penitentiary  matron,  Mrs.  O.  L.  Merrill,  and  are  employed  doing  housework 
and  sewing  for  the  prison. 

EMPLOYMENT. 

In  treating  this  subject  I  beg  permission  to  quote  from  the  last  biennial  report  of 
the  commissioners  and  superintendent  of  the  New  Mexico  penitentiary : 

''The  situation  has  not  changed,  neither  have  my  views,  on  this  subject  since  that 
time  (two  years  previous).  This  is  of  such  importance  that  legislative  action  should 
not  be  delayed.  Independently  of  any  income  derived  from  the  labor  of  convicts 
the  imperative  necessity  for  constant  employment  is  beyond  dispute,  the  'conditio 
sine  qua  non'  of  both  the  moral  and  physical  health  of  the  convict,  justice  to 
humanity,  the  prevention  of  crime,  obeaience  to  the  condemnation  pronounced  by 
tiie  court  of  Justice,  the  preservation  of  prison  discipline,  and,  above  all,  the  reform 
of  the  convicts  themselves,  require  for  them  constant  employment. 

'*  The  care  and  reformation  of  criminals  has  attracted  for  generations  a  vast  amount 
of  attention  and  caused  many  discussions  in  the  councils  of  philanthropists  and 
penologists  throughout  the  world,  and  although  a  great  deal  has  been  said  and 
written  on  that  subject  still  the  good  people  have  thus  far  failed  to  agree  upon  a 
general  and  practical  plan.  'Ora  et  labora' should  be  the  motto  for  every  penal 
institution.  Unfortunately,  however,  a  great  many  good  Christian  people,  actimted 
no  doubt  by  pure  and  sincere  motives,  strongly  object  to  the  second  part  of  the 
motto's  advice  and  advocate  in  many  States  the  abandonment  of  prison  labor.  The 
social  problem  of  reformation  can  only  be  worked  out  in  the  individnal  by  habits  of 
industry,  and,  as  X  have  heretofore  recommended,  compulsorily  learned  and  contin- 
.uously  exercised  until  the  habit  is  fixed. 

"To  attain  this  result  has  been  my  self-imposed  task  during  the  whole  time  of  my 
administration  and  I  feel  that  the  results  have  been  most  gratifying. 

"There  are  now  some  notable  instances  of  native  cfimiuiUsat  this  prison  who  have 
always  followed  an  idle  life  who  have  developed  here  into  skilled  and  industrious 
workmen ;  no  longer  shirking  labor,  but  eager  to  execute  and  proud  to  display  their 
work.  Two  years  ago  our  convicts  commenced  to  learn  the  dressing  of  stone  in  the 
prison  yard,  and  to-day  we  have  a  dozen  convicts  who  may  justly  be  ranked  as  iirst- 
class  workmen.    A  few  good  carpenteis,  quite  a  number  of  expert  bricklayers,  some 

Slaaterers  and  blacksmiths,   tailors,   and  even  skilled  photographers,  have  been 
eveloped. 

"  In  assigning  tasks  to  the  convict  and  teaching  him  a  trade  my  aim  has  been  to 
appeal  to  his  common  sense;  to  teach  him  something  to  suit  his  taste  and  fancy,  and 
which  shall  be  of  use  to  him  aa  an  individual,  not  requiring  assistance  of  any  kind, 
only  good  will,  to  make  it  available. 
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''  If  the  coDTict  18  not  posBessed  of  a  morbid  mind  be  is  soon  brought  to  see  that  It 
is  better  policy  to  be  honest  than  to  follow  a  career  of  crime  which  is  sure  to  depriye 
him  of  his  liberty  and  of  the  wages  he  might  honestly  earn  if  he  was  free.  But, 
while  it  has  been  my  aim  to  reform  criminals  and  turn  them  out  upon  society  as  use- 
ful members  and  eood  citizens,  it  has  also  been  my  endeavor  to  try  and  reimburse 
the  Territory  in  the  outlay  required  to  maintain  the  convict  during  this  transition 
period.  It  seems  to  me  an  entirely  wrong  policy  to  contend  that  a  prison  should  not 
be  made  self-supporting.  Such  a  proposition  is  without  reason,  as  it  clearly  inflicts 
punishment  upon  injured  society  and  not  upon  the  individual  that,  perhaps,  will- 
inlly  caused  the  injury.  The  simple  loss  of  personal  liberty  is  not  a  sufficient  pun- 
ishment, and  in  nine  cases  out  of  every  ten  is  rather  enjoyed  than  regretted.  Then 
again,  it  is  '  hard  labor'  which  the  judge  who  imposes  the  sentence  directs,  and  not 
idleness." 

The  question  as  to  whether  or  not  my  suggestions,  above  quoted,  have  been  put 
into  actual  practice  must  be  left  to  you  to  answer,  as  from  your  personal  inspection 
and  Tlcrilant  care  of  this  institution  you  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  its  affairs. 
I  am  fully  satisfied  that  your  good  judgment  will  assure  the  taxpayer  of  the  Terri- 
torjrthat  more  than  enough  work  has  again  been  performed  and  improvements  made 
during  the  past  year  by  &e  convicts  of  the  New  Mexico  penitentiary  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Territory — and  that  without  any  cost  to  the  taxpaver — to  more  than  compen- 
sate them  for  that  small  amount  of  money  appropriatea,  but  not  received,  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  penitentiary.  In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  call  your  attention — as  you  are  acquainted  with  the  facts — to  the  pecul- 
iar, embarrassing,  and  almost  discouraging  circumstances  which  were  encountered 
by  the  penitentiary  administration,  especially  during  the  past  year. 

However.  I  beg  to  assure  you  that  with  an  honest  desire  I  endeavored  to  do  my 
duty*  and  did  it  honestly,  if  not  wisely.  The  Territory  has  received  everything  for 
whic|i  its  money  has  been  paid  and  a  proper  disposition  thereof  has  been  scrupu- 
lously made. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  H.  Bergmann,  Superintendent 
Hon.  MiGUKL  A.  Otero, 

Govermn'  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico^  Santa  Fe,  N,  Mex, 


Silver  City,  N.  Mex.,  August  10, 1897. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  section  3  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  March  8,  1891, 
entitled  ''An  act  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  of  miners  in  the  Territories/'  I  beg 
leave  to  submit  herewith  the  fifth  annual  report  of  this  office,  covering  the  fisciu 
year  ending  June  30, 1897. 

John  W.  Fleming, 

United  States  Inspector  of  Coal  Mines 

for  the  Territory  of  Aeic  Mexico, 
Hon.  MioTTBL  A.  Otero, 

Governor  Territory  New  Mexico,  Santa  Fe. 


CALEDONIA  MINE. 

[Alox  Bowie,  aqperintendent;  John  Steward,  pit  boss.  Located  al>oat  3  miles  in  a  northwesterly 
direction  from  Giulup,  Bemslillo  County,  N.  Mex.  Owned  and  operated  by  the  Caledonian  Coal 
Company.] 

Kind  of  coal,  lignite;  thickness  of  vein,  4  feet  6  inches;  output,  fiscal  year,  20,900 
tons;  estimated  value  of  output,  $31,350;  average  number  of  employees  inside,  34; 
average  number  of  employees  outside,  7;  average  number  of  boys,  2;  length  of 
dope,  1,^X)  feet;  estimated  value  of  improvements,  $20,600;  mine  in  operation  190 
days;  coal  used  at  mine,  250  tons. 

This  mine  is  situate  on  a  spur,  3  miles  in  length,  connecting  with  the  Santa  Fe 
Pacific  Railroad  at  Gallup  Station ;  is  operated  by  a  slope  1,800  feet  in  length,  and 
has  a  capacity  of  about  100  tons  per  day.  The  product  is  sold  to  the  Santa  Fe 
Pacific  Railroad  Company.    Ventilated  by  an  air  shaft  and  furnace. 

record  of  inspection. 

July  28, 1896. — I  roeaaured  4,200  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute, 
and  measured  4,800  oubio  feet  of  air  returning  through  the  retuiii  air  coarse.  I  then 
took  air  measurements  throughout  the  working  places  in  the  mine  and  found  the  air 
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distributed  in  compliance  with  the  law.  The  mine  and  machinery  were  in  good 
condition. 

Kovember  20, 1896. — I  measured  8,750  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute 
and  8,960  cubic  feet  of  air  returning.  In  several  of  the  rooms  the  roofs  were  inse- 
cure; I  suggested  additional  props  before  further  work  was  done. 

May  28 J 1897. — This  mine  is  reported  to  me  by  the  owners  to  have  been  i^bandoaed. 
The  machinery,  etc.,  will  be  moved  to  and  utilized  on  the  Otero  mine. 


Company.] 


CANAYAN  &  BAILEY  MINE. 

boss.     Located  a 
Mex.    Owned  and  operated  by  the  Summit  Coal 


[C.  E.  Von  Fossen.  manager;   Thomas  Cross,  pit   boas.     Located  about  1  mile  in  a  northwesterly 
direction  from  G-allup,  Bernalillo  County,  N.  ~ 


Kind  of  coal,  lignite;  thickness  of  vein,  4  to  6  feet;  output,  fiscal  year,  3,100  tons; 
estimated  value  of  output,  $4,650:  average  number  of  employees,  inside,  8;  average 
number  of  employees,  outside,  2;  length  of  slope,  ^50  feet;  estimated  value  of 
improvements,  $10,000;  additional  improvements,  fiscal  year,  $5CiO;  mine  in  operation 
200  days. 

The  product  of  this  mine  is  hauled  to  Gallup  Station,  on  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific  Rail- 
road, and  shipped  to  the  United  Verde  Copper  Company  at  Jerome,  Ariz.  Venti- 
lated by  a  furnace.  Capacity,  about  50  tons  per  day.  A  small  proportion  of  the 
product  is  also  shipped  to  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

KECORD  OP  INSPECTION. 

July  29 f  1896. — Inspected  the  workings  of  this  mine.  I  found  but  two  men  at  work 
therein.    The  mine  and  machinery  were  in  good  order. 

November  21, 1896. — Inspected  the  workings  of  the  mine  and  took  air  measure- 
ments. Measured  3,900  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute,  and  4,000 
cubic  feet  of  air  returning  through  the  retnm  air  course.  I  found  that  No.  1  left 
entry  was  in  bad  condition — too  many  loose  rock.    I  ordered  the  entry  timbered. 

March  16f  1897. — I  measured  1,820  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minnte, 
and  2,000  cubic  feet  of  air  returning.  .  The  miners  in  No.  1  north  entry  were  found 
to  be  working  too  far  in  advance  of  the  air.  I  ordered  a  crosscut  driven.  The  tim- 
bers used  in  the  mine  I  considered  as  not  of  sufficient  size,  and  ordered  that  larger 
ones  be  used.  The  main  return  air  course  was  partly  filled  with  rock.  Ordered  it 
cleared. 

CAT  ALP  A  MINE. 

[Hngh  McGinn,  superintendent.    Located  aboat  3  miles  in  a  southeasterly  direction  firom  the  tovm 
of  Grallup,  Bernalillo  County,  N.  Mex.    Owned  and  operated  by  the  Crescent  Coal  Company.] 

Kind  of  coal,  semibituminous ;  thickness  of  Yein,  6  feet;  average  number  of 
employees  inside,  5;  average  number  of  employees  outside,  2;  lengtli  of  slope,  900 
feet;  estimated  value  of  improvements,  $2,000. 

This  mine  is  situate  on  a  spur  3  miles  in  length,  connecting  with  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific 
main  line  at  Gallup  Station.  Capacity,  abont  300  tons  per  day.  Ventilated  by  an 
air  shaft. 

This  mine  has  not  been  worked  to  any  extent.  All  that  has  been  done  was  in  the 
way  of  development  and  of  getting  the  property  in  readiness  for  use  at  any  time 
the  demand  was  for  the  product. 

RECORD  OF  INSPECTION. 

November  21, 1896. — I  visited  this  mine  for  inspection,  bnt  found  no  mining  other 
than  mere  development  work.  The  mine  looks  very  well,  and  when  work  is  begun 
thereon  it  will  be  a  lar^  producer. 

March  18 y  1897. — Again  I  found  nothing  other  than  development  work  in  progress. 
I  measured  6,256  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minnte  and  6,370  cubic 
feet  of  air  returning  through  the  return  air  course.  The  workings  were  in  good 
condition. 

All  the  necessary  machinery  has  been  put  in,  a  new  improved  tipple,  etc.  Every- 
thing is  now  in  readiness  for  the  full  working  of  this  mine. 

CROWN  POINT  MINE. 

[Hngh  McGinn,  superintendent;  Robert  Brown,  pit  Ikmb.    Located  3  miles  in  a  northerly  direction 
from  Gallop,  Bernalillo  County,  N.  Mex.    Owned  and  operated  by  the  Crescent  Coal  Company.] 

Kind  of  coal,  semibituminoos;  thickness  of  vein,  3  feet  9  inches;  output  fiscal 
year.  42,333  tons;  estimated  value  of  ontpnt,  $64,365;  average  number  employees 
inside,  150;  average  nnmber  employees  outside,  15;  depth  of  shaft,  225  feet;  esti- 
mated value  of  improvements^  $11,000;  additional  improvements  fiscal  year^  $6,000; 
mine  in  operation,  192  days. 
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This  mine  is  located  on  a  spur  3  miles  in  length  connecting  with  the  Santa  Fe 
Pacific  Railroa<l  at  Gallup  Station ;  is  operated  by  a  shaft  225  feet  deep.  Capacity 
about  250  tons  per  day.  Ventilated  by  a  12-foot  Crawford  &,  McCrimmon  fan  and 
air  shaft.    The  product  is  marketed  in  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California. 

RECORD  OF  INSPECTIOX. 

July  2Sf  1896, — The  fan  was  running  85  revolutions  per  minute.  I  measured  5,557 
cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  5,695  cubic  feet  of  air  returning. 
Found  the  air  distributed  in  compliance  with  the  law  and  the  mine  in  good  working 
condition. 

November  17 ^  1896. — I  measured  14,d35  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  min- 
ute and  14^780  cubic  feet  of  air  returning;  found  it  well  distributed  and  the  mine  in 
good  condition,  except  entry  connecting  with  escape  shaft.  This  entry  in  bad  order 
on  account  of  falls  of  rock.  I  ordered  the  entry  put  in  good  order  at  once.  The 
boilers  have  no  water-gauge  glasses ;  I  requested  these  supplied  at  once. 

May  S6f  1897. — Inspection  of  the  workings  proved  them  to  be  in  good  condition. 
The  fan  was  running  65  revolutions  per  minute.  I  measured  16,800  cubic  feet  of  air 
entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  17,280  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  returning 
through  the  upcast. 

GALLUP  MINE. 

[Hugh  McGinn,  superintendent ;  James  McQaade,  pit  boss.  Located  about  3  miles  in  a  northwesterly 
dlnjction  from  Gallup,  Iksrualillo  County,  N.  Mex.  Owned  and  operated  by  the  Crescent  Coal 
Company.] 

Kind  of  coal,  semibituminous ;  thickness  of  vein,  6  to  7  feet:  output,  fiscal  year, 
109,270  tons;  estimated  value  of  ontput,  $166,860;  avera<;e  number  of  employees 
inside,  185 ;  average  number  of  employees  outside,  23 ;  length  of  slope,  3,400  feet ;  esti- 
mated value  of  improvements,  $20,000;  additional  improvements,  fiscal  year,  ^,000; 
mine  in  operation,  205  days ;  coal  used  at  mine,  740  tons. 

This  mine  is  located  on  a  spur  connecting  with  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany at  Gallup  Station ;  is  operated  by  a  slope.  Capacity,  about  700  tons  per  day. 
Ventilated  by  a  20-foot  Crawford  <&  McCrimmon  fan.  The  product  is  marketed  in 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California. 

RECOBD  OF  INSPECTION. 

July  ^J,  1896. — On  this  date  the  mine  was  not  in  operation.  I  took  air  measure- 
ments, found  24,420  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  entering  the  mine  and  24,733  cubic 
feet  of  air  returning;  it  was  distributed  in  compliance  with  the  law. 

November  18^  1896, — The  ian  was  running  68  revolutions  per  minute.  I  measured 
24,750  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  25,960  cubic  feet  of  air 
returning.    The  mine  and  machinery  were  in  good  condition. 

May  S7, 1897, — The  fan  was  running  80  revolutions  per  minute.  I  measured  21,900 
cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  22,350  cubic  feet  of  air  returning. 
Two  air  shafts  have  been  sunk  on  right  side  of  slope,  and  another  is  being  sunk  to 
connect  with  No.  15  left  entry.  When  this  shaft  is  completed,  the  ventilation  of  this 
mine  will  be  excellent. 

OTERO  MINE. 

[Hagh  McGinn,  sopeilntendent ;  James  Bowie,  nit  boss.    Located  2\  miles  in  an  easterly  direction  fh>m 
Gallop,  BemaUIlo  County,  N.  Mex.    Ownea  and  operated  by  the  Caledonian  Coal  Company.] 

Kind  of  coal,  lignite;  thickness  of  vein, 4  feet  6  inches;  outpnt  fiscal  year,  31,470 
tons;  estimated  value  of  ontput, $47,205 ;  average  number  of  emplovees  inside, 39; 
average  number  of  employees  ontside,  8;  average  number  boys,  5;  length  of  flrift, 
450  feet;  estimated  value  of  improvements,  $12,M)0;  mine  in  operation, 205  days. 

This  mine  is  located  on  a  spur  2^  miles  in  length  connecting  with  the  Santa  Fe 
Pacific  Railroad  at  Gallup  Station. 

Operated  by  a  drift,  ventilated  by  a  furnace.  The  product  is  sold  partially  to 
the  Santa  Fe  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  and  also  shipped  to  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Capacity,  200  tons  per  day. 

RKCORI>  OF  INSPECTION. 

July  S2,  1896. — On  this  date  I  found  that  the  mine  was  not  in  operation.  I 
inspected  the  workings  and  took  air  measurements  throughout  the  mine.  Measured 
5,040  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  5,460  cubic  feet  of  air  return- 
ing through  the  return  air  course.    The  workings  of  the  mine  were  in  good  condition. 

November  16 j  1896. — Inspected  the  workings  and  took  air  measurements.  Measured 
2,905  cnbio  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  3,120  cubic  feet  of  air  return- 
ing through  the  return  air  course.    I  found  the  air  returning  to  the  air  shaft  from 
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No.  2  l«fb  back  entry  before  reaching  the  face  of  the  workings ;  I  ordered  a  door 
erected  on  this  entry  to  prevent  the  air  from  escaping  and  to  force  the  air  to  the 
face  of  the  workings.  The  ventilation  in  this  mine  is  produced  by  a  fire  basket 
hnng  in  the  bottom  of  the  shaft;  I  considered  the  basket  not  large  enongh,  and 
suggested  better  yentilation  by  the  erection  of  a  furnace  or  a  fan.  I  was  notified 
by  tne  general  manager  of  the  company  that  he  would  comply  with  my  suggestion 
and  would  proceed  at  once  with  the  erection  of  a  furnace. 

March  X7t  1897. — Inspected  the  workings  and  found  them  to  be  in  good  condition. 
Measured  7,100  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  and  7,500  cubic  feet  of  air  per 
minute  returning  through  the  return  air  course. 

May  £8,  2897, — This  mine  is  now  being  ventilated  by  a  newly  erected  furnace ;  tlie 
change  in  ventilation  is  very  noticeable,  and  will  be  added  to  in  every  possible  man- 
ner. I  measured  6,750  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  7,500 
cubic  feet  of  air  returning  through  the  return  air  course.  I  found  the  air  well  dis- 
tributed and  the  mine  in  good  condition. 

ROCKT  CLIFF  MINB. 

[O.  W.  Medler,  receirer;  WlUUm  McVickers,  pit  boat.    Located  about  2  miles  in  sn  easterly  direc- 
tion from  Gallup,  BemaliUo  Coanty,  N.  Hex.    Operated  by  O.  W.  Medler,  receiver.] 

Kind  of  coal,  lignite;  thickness  of  vein,  4  feet  8  inches;  output,  fiscal  year,  15,500 
tons;  estimated  value  of  output,  $18,500;  average  number  employees,  inside,  30; 
average  number  employees,  outside,  3;  length  of  slope,  920  feet;  estimated  value  of 
improvements,  $6,000;  mine  in  operation  172  days;  coal  used  at  mine,  270  tons. 

This  mine  is  located  on  a  spur,  2  miles  in  length,  connecting  with  the  Santa  Fe 
Pacific  Railroad  at  Gallup  Station.  Is  operated  uy  a  drift.  Capacity  about  60  tons 
per  day.    Ventilated  by  a  furnace. 

BECORD  OF  INSPECTION. 

July  25 y  1896, — Inspected  the  workings  and  took  air  measurements.  I  measored 
2^712  eubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  2,925  cubic  feet  of  air  return- 
ing through  the  return  air  course.  In  some  of  the  working  places  I  considered  the 
roof  unsafe  and  requested  the  miners  to  keep  their  places  well  timbered. 

Novembw  19,  1896, — Inspection  showed  the  mine  to  be  in  good  condition  and  well 
ventilated.  I  measured  7,740  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and 
7,890  cnbic  feet  of  air  returning. 

March  19,  1897, — I  find  this  property  now  in  the  hands  of,  and  being  operated  by, 
C.  W.  Medler,  receiver.  The  mine  is  in  good  condition.  I  measured  2,600  cubic  feet 
of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  2,632  cnbic  feet  of  air  returning. 

May  S8f  1897, — I  measured  6,650  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute 
and  7,065  cubic  feet  of  air  returning.  Several  miners  were  working  ahead  of  the 
air;  ordered  them  to  stop.    The  mine  was  in  fair  working  condition. 

SUNSHINE  MINB. 

[Hagli  McGinn,  superintendent ;  George  Oliver,  pit  boss.    Located  about  1|  milea  northerly  of  Gallup, 
BemaliUo  County,  N.  Mex.    Owned  uid  operated  by  the  Creecent  Coal  Company.} 

Kind  of  coal,  semibitnminous ;  thickness  of  vein,  5  feet  6  inches ;  output  fiscal 
year,  53,364  tons;  estimated  value  of  output,  $81,505;  average  number  of  employees 
inside,  40;  average  number  of  employees  outside,  9;  len^h  of  slope,  1,700  feet; 
estimated  value  of  improvements,  $13,000;  additional  improvements  fiscal  year, 
$52000;  mine  in  operation,  198  days;  coal  used  at  mines,  867  tons. 

This  mine  is  located  on  a  spur  1^  mUes  in  length,  connecting  with  the  Santa  Fe 
Pacific  Railroad  at  Gallup  Station.  Operated  by  a  slope.  Capacity,  about  500  tons 
per  day.  Ventilated  by  a  12-foot  Crawford  &  MoCrimmon  fan.  The  product  is 
marketed  in  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California. 

RECORD  OF  INSPECTION. 

July  £7, 1896, — The  fan  was  running  75  revolutions  per  minute.  I  measured  37,800 
cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  measured  82,500  cubic  feet  of  air 
returning  through  the  return  air  course.  The  discrepancy  of  air  between  intake 
and  outcast  is  caused  by  the  air  leaking  into  the  old  workings  of  the  Black  Diamond 
mine,  which  adjoins  this  mine  and  is  abandoned.  The  mine  was  well  ventilated 
and  the  air  distributed  in  compliance  with  the  law.  The  entry  connecting  with  the 
escape  shaft  was  in  poor  condition  on  account  of  falls  of  rock.  I  ordered  it  cleaned 
up  and  maintained  in  good  order.  The  mine,  with  the  exception  noted,  was  in  very 
good  condition. 
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November  19^  1896, — Inspectiou  of  the  workings  of  the  mine  proved  it  to  be  in  good 
condition.  The  fan  was  running  53  revolutions  per  minute.  I  measured  28.500  cubic 
feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  measured  30^290  cubic  feet  of  air  per 
minute  returning.    The  distribution  of  the  air  was  in  compliance  with  the  law. 

March  Wf  1897. — Inspected  the  workings  of  the  mine  and  took  air  measurements. 
Fonnd  the  fan  running  50  revolutions  per  minute.  I  measured  26,000  cubic  feet  of 
air  entering  the  mine  per  minnte  and  27,300  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  through  the 
return  air  course.    The  mine  was  in  good  working  order. 

May  35,  1897. — Upon  inspection  I  found  the  mine  to  be  in  fair  working  condition. 
The  timbers  in  No.  3  entry,  at  the  parting,  were  broken.  I  ordered  that  new  timbers 
be  at  once  put  in  and  all  weak  timbers  be  replaced  with  strong  ones.  The  fan  was 
running  60  revolutions  per  minute.  I  measured  36,000  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the 
mine  per  minute  and  measured  36,510  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  through  the  return 
air  course;  distribution  in  compliance  with  the  law. 

BL0S3BURG  MINE. 

[John  Bell,  Hiiperintendent;  James  Walsh,  pit  boss.  Located  at  Blossburg,  Colfar  County,  K.  Mez. 
Owned  and  operated  by  the  Raton  Coal  and  Coke  Company.] 

Kind  of  coal,  bituminous;  thickness  of  vein,  6  to 8  feet;  output,  fiscal  year,  200,000 
tons;  estimated  value  of  output,  $334,525;  average  number  of  employees,  inside, 
300;  average  number  of  employees,  outside,  30;  average  number  boys,  20;  length  of 
drift,  9.000  feet;  mine  in  operation,  200  days;  coal  used  at  mine,  2,500  tons. 

This  mine  is  located  on  a  branch  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad, 
connecting  with  the  main  line  at  Dillon  Station.  This  is  the  largest  mine  in  the 
Territory,  having  a  capacity  of  about  1,500  tons  per  day ;  is  operated  on  the  double- 
entry  system ;  ventilated  by  a  20- foot  Guibel  fan.  The  product  is  sold  to  the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  and  the  Mexican  Central  railroads. 

RECORD  OF  INSPECTION. 

October  17,  1896, — On  my  arrival  at  the  mine,  I.  found  th^  mine  was  not  in  opera- 
tion. The  fan  was  undergoing  repairs;  I  therefore  postponed  my  inspection  until 
the  next  day. 

October  18,  1896. — Inspected  the  workings  and  took  air  measurements.  I  meas- 
ured 23,780  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  26,605  cubic  feet  of 
air  returning  through  the  return  air  course.  The  distribution  was  in  compliance 
with  the  law.    The  mine  was  in  good  condition. 

October  W,  1896. — Inspected  the  machinery,  ropes,  cars,  etc.,  found  them  to  be  in 
first-class  condition. 

December  17,  1806, — Inspected  all  of  the  workings  of  the  mine;  found  them  in  good 
condition.  I  measured  18,980  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and 
20,740  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  returning  through  the  return  air  course.  The  air 
was  well  distributed. 

April  16,  ^^97.— Inspected  the  hoisting  machinery,  boilers,  ropes,  cars,  etc. ;  fonnd 
them  in  good  order. 

April  17, 1897. — Inspected  the  workings  and  took  air  measurements  throughout 
the  mine;  found  the  air  well  distributed.  I  measured  17,785  cubic  feet  of  air  enter- 
ing the  mine  per  minnte  and  18,900  cubic  feet  of  air  returning. 

June  12, 1897, — Inspected  the  machinery,  boilers,  ropes,  cars,  etc.  Found  them  in 
first-class  order. 

June  16,  1897, — Innpected  the  workings  of  the  mine  and  took  air  measurements. 
Measured  25,162  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  28,120  cubic  feet 
of  air  returning,  distributed  as  follows : 

Cubic  feet 

■ 

No.  18  left  entry  in  last  crosscut  (air  way) 5,280 

No.  19  left  entry  in  last  crosscut  (air  way) 5, 520 

No.  20  left  entry  in  last  crosscut  (air  way) 6, 000 

Main  entry,  at  face  of  entry 10, 400 

No.  13  rijB^ht  entry  in  last  crosscut  between  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  (air  way)  4, 800 

No.  12  right  entry  in  last  crosscut  between  eleventh  and  twelfth  (air  way) . .  XO,  200 

No.  10  right  entry  in  last  crosscut  between  ninth  and  tenth  (air  way) 6, 665 

Air  traveling  in  No.  8  right  entry 8, 500 

Air  traveling  in  No.  7  right  entry 5,400 

There  were  some  loose  rock  in  Nos.  7  and  13  right  entries,  which  I  ordered  taken 
down  and  the  places  timbered  and  made  safe;  otherwise  the  mine  was  in  very  good 
condition. 
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LONE  CEDAR  MINE. 

[Troy   &.  Gillespie,  managers.    Located  about  0  miles  in  a  northwesterly  direction  from  Katon, 

Colfax  County,  N.  Mex.    Operated  by  Troy  &.  Gillespie.] 

Kind  of  coal,  bituminous;  tbickuess  of  vein,  4  feet  6  inches;  oatpnt,  fiscal  year, 
270  tons;  estimated  value  of  ontpnt,  $850;  average  number  of  employees,  inside,  2; 
length  of  drift,  150  feet;  estimated  value  of  improvements,  $4,850;  mine  in  opera- 
tion 70  days. 

The  product  of  this  mine  is  hauled  to  Raton,  N.  Mex.,  and  retailed  for  domestic 
purposes.    Capacity,  about  10  tons  i)er  day.    Ventilation  natural. 

This  mine  was  worked  but  about  three  mouths  early  in  this  year,  and  owing  to  its 
being  closed  down  and  the  very  few  men  employed,  I  did  not  pay  it  a  visit  for 
inspection. 

MESA  MINE. 

[Thomas  Grifliths,  manager.    Located  about  7  miles  east  of  Raton,  Colfax  County,  N.  Mex.    Operated 

by  Thomas  Griffiths.] 

Kind  of  coal,  bituminous;  thickness  of  vein,  5  feet;  output,  fiscal  year,  1,200  tons; 
estimated  value  of  output,  $3,000;  average  number  of  employees,  inside,  3;  average 
number  of  employees,  outside,  2;  length  of  drift,  200  feet;  estimated  value  of  im- 
provements, $1,000;  mine  in  oneration  210  days. 

The  product  of  this  mine  is  nauled  to  Raton,  N.  Mex.,  and  retailed  to  the  domestic 
trade.    Capacity  about  10  tons  per  day.     V'eutilatiou  natural. 

RECORD  OF  INSPECTION. 

April  t9,  1897. — I  found  the  mine  to  be  in  good  order,  well  ventilated  and  well 
timbered.  I  measured  5,600  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  miue  per  minute  and  5,700 
cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  returning  through  the  return  air  course.  On  account  of 
close  competition  there  has  been  very  little  work  done  on  this  property. 

SMITH  MIKE  No.  2. 

[Henry  Smith,  lessee  and  general  manager.    Located  1  mile  north  of  Raton,  Colfsx  Conntv,  N.  Mex. 
Owned  by  the  Maxwell  Land  Grant  Company.    Operated  under  lease  by  Henry  Smith.] 

Kind  of  coal,  bituminous;  thickness  of  vein,  4  feet;  output,  fiscal  year,  2,067  tons; 
estimated  value  4)f  output,  $5,170;  average  number  of  employees,  inside,  5;  average 
number  of  employees,  outside,  2;  length  of  drift,  300  feet;  estimated  value  of 
improvements,  $300;  number  of  days  mine  in  operation,  210. 

The  product  of  this  mine  is  hauled  to  Raton,  N.  Mex.,  and  retailed  to  the  domestic 
trade.    Capacity  about  10  tons  per  day.    Ventilation  natural. 

RECORD  OF  INSPECTION. 

October  16^  1896. — Inspection  of  this  mine  showed  it  to  be  in  a  good  condition. 
Very  little  work  is  being  done. 

December  16f  1896, — I  measured  1,650  cnbic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  mlnnte 
and  1,787  cnbic  feet  of  air  returning.    The  mine  was  in  good  condition. 

Jpril  IS,  1897, — I  measured  2,100  cnbic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minnte 
and  2,275  cubic  feet  of  air  returning.    The  mine  was  in  good  condition. 

June  14f  1897, — I  found  the  air  well  distributed  throughout  the  mine  and  the  work- 
ngs  in  good  condition.  Took  air  measnrements  and  found  2,520  cubic  feet  of  air 
entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  2,700  cnbic  feet  of  air  retnming. 

WELLS  &,  PARKKR  MINE. 

[£.  W.  Parker,  manager.    Located  near  White  Oaks,  Lincoln  County,  N.  Mex.    Owned  and  operated 

by  E.  W.  Parker.  1 

Kind  of  coal,  semibitnminous ;  thickness  of  vein,  4  feet;  ontpnt,  fiscal  year,  4,000 
tons;  estimated  value  of  output,  $16,000;  average  number  of  employees  inside^  2; 
average  number  of  employees  outside,  1 ;  length  of  slope,  450  feet ;  estimated  value 
of  improvements,  $2,000;  mine  in  operation,  270  da^s. 

The  prodnot  of  this  mine  is  sold  to  the  quartz  mills  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  mine  and  to  domestic  trade  at  White  Oaks. 

I  made  no  inspection  of  this  mine,  but  have  been  in  correspondence  with  the 
manager.  Very  few  men  (as  will  be  seen  by  above  report)  were  at  work,  and  the 
property  is  situate  in  a  very  remote  place.  I  therefore  did  not  consider  it  of  enough 
importtmce  to  make  the  trip,  which  would  have  consumed  some  two  weeks. 
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Analysis  of  Wells  4'  Parker  mine  coal. 

Moisture 2.35 

Volatile  matter 35. 53 

Fixed  carbOD 50. 24 

Ash 11.88 

100.00 

Sulplinr 61 

Caloric  power 11. 756 

LUMBERTON  MINE. 

[  Jameit  Widncr,  lessee.    Located  at  Lumberton,  Rio  Arriba  Count v,  N.  Mex.    Owned  by   Harry 

Hughes :  operatfd.under  lease  by  James  Widner.] 

Kind  of  coal,  bituminous ;  thickness  of  vein,  3  feet;  output,  fiscal  year,  300  tons; 
estimated  value  of  output,  $400:  average  number  of  employees  inside,  3;  average 
number  of  employees  outside,  1 ;  length  of  drift,  200  feet ;  estiipated  value  of  improve- 
ments, $500 ;  mine  in  operation,  70  days. 

This  mine  is  located  near  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad.  The  product  is  sold 
to  that  company ;  also  to  local  trade  at  Lumberton.  Capacity  about  10  tons  per  day. 
Ventilation  natural. 

The  small  amount  of  work  done  and  the  few  employees  in  and  about  this  mine 
deterred  me  from  making  it  a  visit  and  inspection ;  and  again  the  situation  of  the 
property  is  much  out  of  the  way  of  the  usual  lines  of  travel. 

MONERO  MINE. 

{T.  G.  Jones,  superintendent;  J.  H.  Crist,  manager.    Located  at  Monero,  Rio  Arriba  County,  N.  Mex. 

Owned  and  operated  by  the  Rio  Arriba  Coal  Company.] 

• 

Kind  of  coal,  bituminous;  thickness  of  vein,  6  to  8  feet;  output,  fiscal  year^  18,000 
tons;  estimated  value  of  output^  $24,300;  average  number  of  employees  inside,  18: 
average  number  of  employees  outside,  5;  length  of  slope,  1,300  feet;  estimated 
value  of  improvements,  $6,600;  mine  in  operation,  300  days;  coal  used  at  mine,  280 
tons. 

The  product  of  this  mine  is  sold  to  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad.  Capacity, 
about  §0  tons  per  day.    Ventilated  by  a  furnace. 

RECORD  OF  INSPECTION. 

January  14,  1897. — I  found  the  air  distributed  throughout  the  workings  in  compli- 
ance with  the  law.  Measured  9,100  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute 
and  9,240  cubic  feet  of  air  returning.  The  miners  were  working  in  rooms  not  snffi- 
ciently  propped.  I  ordered  the  superintendent  to  furnish  props  and  to  compel  the 
mine^  to  use  them. 

January  16, 1397. — Inspected  No.  2  slope.  Found  the  workings  well  timbered  and 
in  good  condition.  Measured  4,320  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  this  slope  and  4,560 
cubic  feet  of  air  returning. 

January  18,  1897. — Inspected  the  machinery,  oars,  etc.  I  found  that  cars  were 
being  hoisted  and  no  drag  used.  I  ordered  that  a  drag  be  used  on  last  oar  of  every 
trip. 

June  19y  1897. — Inspected  the  workings  in  rooms  2  and  3  in  first  right  entry.  Found 
miners  not  using  enough  props.  Ordered  them  to  at  once  secure  their  roofs.  Venti- 
lation was  good.  I  measured  10,800  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute 
and  11,010  cubic  feet  of  air  returning. 

June  21  f  1897. — Inspected  No.  2  slope.  Found  the  workings  to  be  in  good  condi- 
tion.   Machinery,  cars,  ropes,  etc.,  were  in  good  order. 

SIMERS  MIKE. 

[F.  H.  Simers,  general  manager.    Located  at  Monero,  Rio  Arriba  County,  N.  Mex.    Owned  and 

operated  by  ¥.  H.  Simers.] 

Kind  of  coal,  bituminous;  thickness  of  vein,  4  feet;  output,  fincal  year,  2,100  tons; 
efftimate<i  value  of  output,  $2,625;  average  number  of  employees  inside,  2;  average 
number  of  employees  outside,  1 ;  average  number  of  boys,  2 ;  length  of  slope,  350  feet ; 
estimated  value  of  improvements,  $1,500;  mine  in  operation,  T2i  days;  coal  used  at 
mine,  224  tons. 

The  product  of  this  mine  is  sold  to  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad  Company. 
Capacity,  about  10  tons  per  day.    Ventilated  by  furnace  and  air  shaft. 

5555 7 
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RECORD  OV  IKSPECTION. 

January  16,  2897. — Inspected  all  of  the  working.  Found  thein  in  good  condition. 
I  measured  1,100  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  1,200  cubic  feet 
of  air  returning  through  return  air  course. 

June  21f  1897. — Inspected  the  workings  of  the  mine.  Found  some  loose  rock  in  the 
roof  of  the  straight  entry ;  requested  it  removed  at  once  and  the  place  well  tim- 
bered. I  then  took  air  measurements  and  found  that  1,200  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute 
was  entering  the  mine  and  1,240  cubic  feet  of  air  was  returning  through  the  return 
air  course. 

The  mine  was  in  good  condition  and  is  well  ventilated. 

WILLIS  MINE. 

[A.  H.  Willis,  manaeer.    Located  at  Monero,  Rio  Arriba  County,  N.  Mez.    Owned  and  operated  by 

A.  BL  WiUls.] 

Kind  of  coal,  semianthraoite;  thickness  of  vein,  4  feet;  output,  fiscal  year,  1,000 
tons;  estimated  value  of  output,  $1,300;  average  number  of  employees  inside,  5; 
average  number  of  employees  outside,  3 ;  average  number  of  boys,  2 ;  length  of  slope, 
120  feet;  estimated  value  of  improvements,  $1,000 ;  mine  in  operation,  50  days. 

This  mine  was  formerly  the  property  of  Faschal  Craig,  b^  whom  it  was  originally 
opened  up.  A  slope  was  driven  100  feet.  For  a  long  time  the  property  was  in 
litigation;  it  has  now  passed  into  the  hands  of  A.  H.  Willis,  who  is  operating  it. 
Capacity  about  20  tons  per  day.  Is  ventilated  by  an  air  shaft.  The  product  is  mar- 
keted in  Colorado  and  New  Mexico. 

RKCORD  OF  INSPECTION. 

January  16, 1897. — Inspected  and  found  that  the  roof  of  slope  was  in  very  bad  con- 
dition. I  ordered  that  the  slope  be  timbered  at  once.  There  were  but  three  men  at 
work  on  the  mine. 

June  18, 1897. — Upon  inspection  I  found  that  the  air  course  was  partially  filled  with 
rock.  This  I  ordered  cleaned  out  at  once,  and  also  ordered  that  the  air  course  be 
timbered  in  all  weak  places.  I  measured  2,490  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine 
per  minute  and  2,420  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  through  return  air  course.  The 
mine  was  in  fair  working  condition. 

COOLEDGE  MINE. 

[F.  J.  Cooledge,  manager.    Located  near  FmitlaDd,  San  Joan  Coanty,  N.  Mex.    Ovmed  and  operated 

by  F.  J.  Cooledge.] 

Kind  of  coal,  bituminous ;  thickness  of  vein,  18  feet;  output  fiscal  year,  1,500  tons; 
estimated  value  of  output,  $2,250 ;  average  number  of  employees  inside,  3;  average 
number  of  employees  outside,  1|  length  of  slope  (main  tunnel),  200  feet ;  estimated 
value  of  improvements,  $500;  mine  in  operation,  160  days. 

The  product  of  this  mine  is  retailed  to  the  local  trade  at  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Fruitland.    Capacity,  20  tons  per  day.     Ventilation  natural. 

The  veins  of  ooal  in  this  vicinity  are  very  large  and  of  the  very  finest  of  coal. 

The  small  number  of  men  and  small  output  of  this  mine  deterred  me  f^m  visitinff 
it;  however,  I  was  in  communication  with  the  manager  and  was  aware  of  all  work 
being  done. 

STEVENS  MINE. 

[Walter  Stevens,  manager.    Located  near  Fmitluid,  San  Joan  Connty,  N.  Mex.    Owned  and  operated 

by  Walter  Stevena.] 

Kind  of  ooal,  bituminous ;  thickness  of  vein,  12  feet ;  output  fiscal  year,  825  tons ; 
estimated  value  of  output,  $500;  average  number  of  men  employed,  2;  length  of 
slope,  400  feet;  estimated  value  of  improvements,  $500;  mine  in  operation,  100  days. 

The  product  of  this  mine  is  retailed  by  the  owner  at  Fruitland  and  Farmington 
and  that  vicinity.    Capacity,  about  20  tons  per  day.    Ventilation  natural. 

Owing  to  the  limited  number  of  employees  and  the  few  men  employed  in  this 
mine,  I  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  inspect  this  property. 

COOK  &  WHITE  MINE. 

[James  I>uffffan,  anperiniendent;  William  Aali,  pit  boss.    Located  3  miles  south  of  Loa  Cerrilloe, 
Santa  F«>  Coanty,  IS.  Mex.    Owned  and  operated  by  the  Cerrillos  Coal  Hailroad  Company.] 

Kind  of  ooal,  bituminous;  thickness  of  vein,  3  feet  6  inches;  output,  fiscal  year, 
98,500  tons;  estimated  value  of  output,  $157,600;  average  number  of  employees 
inside,  80;  average  number  of  employees  outside,  15;  average  number  of  boys,  5; 
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length  of  No.  1  sloj^e,  550  feet;  length  of  No.  2  slope,  1,450  feet;  length  of  No.  3 
slope,  625  feet:  estimated  value  of  improYements,  $10,000;  mine  in  operation  290 
days  J  coal  usea  at  mine,  slack. 

This  mioe  is  on  a  branch  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  which 
connects  with  the  main  line  at  Waldo  Station.  The  product  of  the  mine  is  sold  to 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  and  the  Mexican  Central  Railroad. 
Capacity,  about  700  tons  per  day.    Ventilated  by  fans. 

RECORD  OF  INSPECTION. 

September  16^  1896, — This  is  a  newly  opened  mine;  work  was  begun  July  6,  1896. 
At  this  date  three  slopes  have  been  driven  as  follows:  Slope  No.  1,  driven  500  feet; 
slope  No.  2,  driven  550  feet;  slope  No.  3,  driven  400  feet. 

No.  1  slope  is  being  ventilated  b^  a  fan.  A  double  6-foot  Murphy  fan  is  in  course 
of  erection  thereon ;  no  work  is  being  done  in  the  slope  pending  the  completion  of 
the  fan.    The  vein  of  coal  is  3  feet  6  inches  in  thickness. 

No.  2  slope  is  being  ventilated  by  a  portable  3-foot  fan,  which  was  producing  4,950 
cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute.  Four  rooms  have  been  tui*ned  to  the  right  and  three  to 
left  of  slope.    The  vein  of  coal  is  3  feet  6  inches  in  thickness. 

No.  3  slope  is  being  ventilatecl  with  a  steam  jet,  which  produoes  8,300  cubic  feet  of 
air  per  minute.  Two  rooms  have  been  turned  to  the  left  of  the  slope  and  one  room 
to  the  right  of  the  slope. 

These  three  slopes  run  parallel  l-o  each  other  and  are  distanced  apart  as  follows: 
No.  1  to  No.  2  slope,  350  feet;  No.  2  to  No.  3  slope,  900  feet.  The  superintendent 
informed  me  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  management  to  utilize  No.  2  slope  (or 
middle  slope)  as  thcS  main  or  hauling  road,  and  use  Nos.  2  and  3  slopes  as  air  return 
oonrses. 

October  22y  1896, — Inspected  No.  3  slope.  Measured  5,520  cubic  feet  of  air  entering 
the  slope  per  minute,  and  6,000  cnbic  feet  of  air  returning;  found  the  air  distributed 
in  compliance  with  the  law  and  the  mine  in  good  working  condition.  The  daily 
production  is  abont  200  tons.    Three  eight-hour  shifts  are  at  work. 

October  24, 1896, — Inspected  No.  2  slope.  I  measured  3,575  cubic  feet  of  air  enter- 
ing the  slope  per  minute  and  3,600  cubic  feet  of  air  returning.  Found  the  miners  in 
No.  1  left  entry  working  too  far  in  advance  of  the  air.  therefore  ordered  a  crosscut 
driven  in  order  to  force  the  air  to  the  face  of  the  workings. 

November  24,  1896,— Inspected  Nos.  1  and  2  slopes.  The  fan  was  running  160  revo- 
lutions per  minute.  I  measured  8,960  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  No.  1  slope  per 
minute  and  9,180  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  through  the  return -air  course.  The  dis- 
tribution was  in  compliance  with  the  law.  Found  the  workings  in  good  condition. 
I  measured  2,500  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  No.  2  slope  per  minnte  and  2,520  cubic 
feet  of  air  returning.  Air  measurements  taken  throughout  the  slope  proved  the 
slope  to  be  well  ventilated.    The  workings  were  in  good  order. 

November  25,  1896, — Inspected  No.  3  slope.  Air  measurement  showed  6,500  cubic 
feet  of  air  entering  No.  3  slope  per  minute  and  6,900  cubic  feet  of  air  returning 
through  return-air  course.  Tne  miners  in  No.  4  right  room  were  working  too  far  in 
advance  of  the  air  supply.  I  ordered  a  crosscut  (air  way)  driven  between  rooms  3 
and  4 ;  other  than  this  the  workings  on  this  slope  were  in  good  order.  Entries  are 
being  driven  between  Nos.  1  and  2  and  2  and  3  slopes.  When  completed  slope  No.  2 
will  DC  used  as  the  intake  and  Nos.  1  and  3  as  the  outcasts. 

December  21, 1896, — Inspected  the  workings  of  Nos.  1  and  2  slopes,  and  took  air 
measurements.  The  fan  was  running  200  revolutions  per  minute.  I  measured  19,500 
cubic  feet  of  air  entering  these  slopes  per  minute,  and  19,960  cubic  feet  of  air  return- 
ing through  the  return  air  course.  In  the  last  return  of  No.  2  slope,  at  the  bottom, 
measurement  showed  5,060  cubic  feet  of  air  traveling.  I  made  a  careful  examination 
of  the  doors  and  stoppings  along  the  slope  and  found  several  that  were  quite  leaky. 
I  ordered  these  leaky  places  made  air-tight.  This  work  was  begun  at  once.  This 
being  done,  I  again  took  measnrement  at  the  bottom  of  the  slope,  and  found  that 
8,580  cubic  feet  per  minute  was  traveling.  Some  carbureted  hydrogen  gas  was 
found  to  be  generating  at  the  bottom  of  No.  2  slope.  I  ordered  that  no  lights  other 
than  safety  lamps  be  used;  also  ordered  crosscuts  (air  wavs)  be  driven  every  50  feet 
between  main  and  back  slope.  Other  than  above  noted,  the  slopes  were  in  good 
condition. 

December  22, 1896, — Inspected  No.  3  slope.  Air  measurement  showed  4,800  cubic 
feet  of  air  per  minute  entering  the  slope,  and  4,800  cubic  feet  of  air  returning.  Dis- 
tribution was  in  compliance  with  the  law.  The  workings  of  the  sloi>e  were  in  good 
condition. 

January  21, 1897, — Inspected  Nos.  1  and  2  slopes.  The  fan  was  running  260  revo- 
lutions per  minnte.  Measured  27,250  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  entering  the  slopes, 
and  27,'nX)  cubic  feet  of  air  returning.  Air  measurements  throuj^hout  the  workings 
gare  evidence  of  thorough  ventilation  and  distribution.  The  mine  was  in  very  good 
oondition. 
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January  23,  1897. — Inspected  No.  3  slope.  Measured  6,000  cubic  feet  of  air  eDter- 
ing  the  slope  and  6,400  cubic  feet  of  air  returning.  Measurements  taken  throughout 
the  mine  showed  compliance  with  the  law.  The  workings  of  the  slope  were  in  g^ood 
condition. 

February  20,  1S07. — Inspected  Nos.  1  and  2  slopes.  The  fan  was  running  180  revo- 
lutions per  minute.  I  measured  21,500  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  slopes  per  min- 
ute and  27, 180  cubic  feet  of  air  returning.  Found  the  air  distriliuted  throughout  the 
mine  in  coniplinnce  with  the  law.  I  report  herewith  the  measurements  as  taken 
this  day : 

Cubic  feet. 

Last  crosscut  (air  way)  between  fourth  left  room  and  fourth  left  main  entry.  7,  400 

Last  crosscut  (air  way)  between  third  and  fourth  left  rooms 1,  i^">0 

First  left  plane  at  face  of  workings 3,  \<)0 

Face  of  first  main  entry 4,  125 

Last  crosscut  between  first  left  main  and  back  entry 9,  450 

Face  of  first  lelt  back  entry 2,  730 

Below  split  on  No.  2  slope.' 19,240 

Last  left  crosscut  near  bottom  of  slope,  retarning  to  back  slope 4,  080 

Face  of  brattice  at  bottom  of  slope 2,  625 

Last  crosscut  on  right  side  of  slope  from  main  slope  to  back  slope 8,  540 

No.  10  room  at  face  of  workings 6,  600 

No.  9  room  at  face  of  workings 6,  720 

No,  8  room  at  face  of  workings 6,  251 

Last  crosscut  between  seventh  and  eighth  rooms  (left) 9,  180 

Face  of  No.  7  right  room 9,860 

Face  of  No.  6  right  room 7,  050 

Face  of  No.  5  right  room 12,  210 

Last  crosscut  between  fifth  right  room  and  main  air  course 8,  640 

Air  traveling  in  back  entry  or  air  course 15,  600 

February  25, 1897, — Inspected  No.  3  slope.  The  fan  was  running  75  revolutions  per 
minute.  I  measured  12,800  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  12,960 
cubic  feet  of  air  returning  through  the  return- air  course.  Measurements  throughont 
the  slope  gave  the  following  results : 

Cubic  feet. 

Face  of  No.  5  left  room 2,880 

Last  crosscut  between  No.  5  left  room  and  first  left  main  entry 4, 320 

Last  crosscut  between  left  back  entry  and  No.  6  left  room 4,  480 

Face  of  workings  No.  6  left  room 2,800 

Face  of  workings  No.  6  right  room 3,  840 

Last  crosscut  between  No.  5  right  room  and  first  right  back  entry 9, 360 

Face  of  workings  back  entry  right  of  slope 4, 950 

Last  crosscut  between  front  ana  right  entry  on  right  side  of  slope 3, 740 

Face  of  workings  first  right  main  entry 3, 420 

Plane  off  first  right  entry 6,080 

Last  crosscut  between  first  right  main  entry  and  fourth  right  room 6, 380 

Face  of  workings  No.  4  right  room 5, 940 

The  working  places  above  mentioned  were  found  to  be  in  good  condition. 

April  22,  1897. — Inspected  No.  2  slope.  Measured  32,500  cubic  feet  of  air  entering 
the  slope  per  minute.  An  inspection  of  all  the  working  places  and  air  measurements 
showed  compliance  with  the  law. 

April  23,  1897. — Inspected  the  workings  of  No.  3  slope.  Measured  32,260  cubic 
feet  of  air  retarning  through  the  return  air  course:  the  air  was  found  to  be  well 
distributed.  Found  some  loose  rock  in  the  roof  or  No.  1  right  entry  ^  ordered  it 
taken  down  and  the  place  timbered. 

May  20,  1897. — Inspected  No.  2  slope.  This  mine  now  has  its  new  system  of  venti- 
lation, viz,  No.  2  slope  is  now  used  as  the  intake  and  Nos.  1  and  3  slopes  are  the 
outcasts.  Two  exhaust  fans  are  used — on  No.  1  slope  a  double  Murphy  6-foot  fan, 
on  No.  3  slope  a  Guible  fan.  I  measured  30,000  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  slope 
per  minute.  Air  measurements  throughout  the  mine  demonstrated  that  the  air  was 
distributed  in  compliance  with  the  law;  the  air  courses  and  traveling  ways  were  in 
good  condition.  At  the  bottom  of  the  slope  and  in  the  face  of  No.  10  left  room  I 
encountered  some  fire  damp,  but  there  was  more  than  sufficient  air  traveling  to  clear 
it  away.  The  management  of  the  mine  have  begun  to  put  in  stoppings  of  stone  and 
cement;  this  will  greatly  facilitate  ventilation. 

May  21,  1S97. — Inspected  the  workings  of  No.  3  slope.  Measured  34, 100  cubic  feet 
of  air  per  minute  returning  through  the  return  air  course ;  the  workings  on  this  slope 
were  found  to  be  in  good  condition.  A  large  air  compressor  has  been  erected ;  a 
system  of  piping  established;  compressed  air  is  being  used  to  operiite  the  pumps  and 
a  small  hoisting  engine  that  is  underground.  The  abolishment  of  the  use  of  steam 
for  the  above  purposes  materially  lessens  the  heat  and  discomfort. 
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June  24 f  1S97. — Continued  my  inspection  begnn  June  24,  1897.  I  measured  25,500 
cubic  feet  of  air  euteriuf;  the  slope  per  minute  and  29,008  cubic  feet  of  air  returning. 
The  air  was  distributed  as  follows : 

Cnbic  feet. 

Air  above  first  right  entries  in  slope 20, 160 

Bottom  of  slope 8,360 

Last  retura  risht  of  main  slope  to  back  slope 9, 300 

Last  return  left  of  main  slope  to  back  slope 9, 000- 

Above  right  and  left  returns  iu  slope 18,  760 

Face  of  second  left  main  entry 4,  500 

Last  crosscut  (air  way)  second  left  main  entry 3, 230 

Main  return  outside  of  slant  in  second  left  entry 6, 840 

Last  crosscut  between  second  right  and  back  entry 7, 700 

Return  to  No.  1  fan 12,500 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  5  and  6  left  rooms 9,  360 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  6  and  7  left  rooms 6, 400 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  7  and  8  left  rooms 7, 600 

Main  return  bottom  of  mine  first  right  entry 9,  900 

First  left  room  off  from  dip  plane 1, 680 

Second  left  room  off  from  dip  plane 2, 160 

Third  left  room  off  from  dip  plane 1, 110 

Fourth  left  room  off  from  dip  plane 600 

Return  to  right  at  bottom  of  dip  plane 2, 100 

Last  cro.sscnt  No.  4  right  room  from  dip  plane 885 

Last  crosscut  No.  3  right  room  from  dip  plane 1, 540 

Last  crosscirt  No.  2  right  room  from  dip  plane 1, 800 

Last  crosscut  No.  1  right  room  from  dip  plaue 3, 600 

Main  return  at  No.  3  fan 16,508 

I  ordered  that  all  airways  be  made  with  at  least  a  36-foot  area,  and  ordered  that 
the  area  at  the  mouth  of  the  slope  be  enlarged.  The  work,  in  compliance  with  the 
latter  request,  was  begun  at  once  and  was  complete  the  next  morning. 

Carbureted  hydrogen  gas  is  emitted  freely  at  the  bottom  of  the  slope;  also  iu  the 
second  left  main  entry — at  face  of  entry—but  there  was  sutlicient  air  traveling  to 
dilute  and  render  it  harmless.  I  ordered  the  superintendent  to  allow  no  light  or 
lamps  other  than  safety  lamps  to  be  used  in  places  where  gas  is  known  to  generate. 

After  the  above  thorough  inspection  of*this  mine  (Cook  &  White)  1  deemed  it 
necessary  to  issue  the  following  order: 

*•  Madrid,  June  29, 1897, 
"  Jas.  Duggan,  Esq., 

"Superintendent  Cerrillos  Coal  Railroad  Company,  Madrid,  N,  Mex, 

''Sir:  I  tind  that  as  development  work  progresses  in  the  Cook  <&.  White  mine  the 
more  carbureted  hydrogen  gaH  is  encountered,  and  I  feel  certain  that  the  deeper  you 
get  on  the  vein  of  coal  the  greater  will  be  the  amount  of  gas  generating;  and  for  the 
safety  of  the  miners  and  others  employed  in  the  mine  I  want  the  company  to  erect  a 
fan  on  the  mine  which  will  produce  enough  of  air  to  dilute  and  render  harmless  any 
bo<ly  of  gas  that  may  be  encountered  in  the  mine. 

''At  the  present  time  the  two  fans  now  on  the  mine  produce  between  25,000  and 
30,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute ;  but  on  account  of  the  strong  feeders  of  gas  which 
are  encountered  in  the  mine  I  do  not  consider  the  amount  of  air  now  being  produced 
sufticient  to  extend  development  work  further,  and  before  development  work  is 
extended  I  want  a  large  fan  erected  on  the  mine  which  will  have  a  capacity  of  at 
least  75,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute.  I  want  this  matter  attended  to  as  soon  as 
possible.  Please  advise  me  as  soon  as  possible  what  action  the  company  have  taken 
in  the  matter. 

»  "John  W.  Fleming. 

"  UniiM  States  Mine  Inspeoicr," 

LUCAS  MINE. 

[ 

JaiueH  Dugj^an.  8aperint«ndent:  William  Brown,  pit  bosa.    Located  3  milee  south  of  Cerrillos,  Santa 
Fe  County,  N.  Mox.    Owned  and  operated  by  the  Cerrillos  Coal  Bailroad  Company.] 

Kind  af  coal,  anthracite;  thickness  of  vein,  5  feet  8  inches;  output,  fiscal  year, 
33,<K)0  tons;  estimated  value  of  outpnt,  $79,200;  average  number  of  employees  inside, 
150;  average  number  of  employees  outside,  20;  average  number  of  boys,  2;  length 
of  slope,  1,150  feet;  mine  in  operation  129  days. 

This  mine  is  located  on  a  branch  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad, 
which  connects  with  the  main  line  of  the  road  at  Waldo  Station.  The  product  of 
the  mine  is  shipped  to  various  points  along  the  lino  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe  Railroad.  Capacity,  about  450  tons  per  day.  Ventilated  by  a  Murphy 
double  6- foot  fan. 
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RECORD  OF  INSPECTION. 

SepUmher  14, 1896, — Inspected  Nos.  3^  4,  and  5  right  entries  and  the  rooms  thereon; 
found  them  well  ventilated.  I  measured  17,600  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine 
per  minute. 

September  15 ^  1896, — Continued  my  inspection  begun  on  14th.  In  No.  2,  right  entry, 
I  found  the  miners  working  too  far  in  advance  of  the  air.  I  therefore  ordered  the 
work  to  cease  until  such  time  as  the  back  entry  (main  air  course)  was  driven  up 
even  with  the  face  of  the  entry  and  a  cross  cut  (air  way)  driven  to  connect  them. 
An  inspection  of  the  main  slope,  which  is  the  intake,  developed  the  fact  that  the  air 
was,  in  several  places,  escaping  into  the  old  workings.  I  ordered  these  leaky  places 
bratticed  up  and  made  air  tight.  Other  than  above  mentioned,  I  found  the  mine  in 
good  working  condition. 

September  18,  1896, — I  again  visited  this  mine  to  ascertain  if  my  orders  given  Sep- 
tember 15  had  been  complied  with.  I  found  that  the  work  on  No.  2,  right  entry, 
had  been  suspended ;  also  found  men  at  work  bratticing  up  the  leaky  places  in  the 
slope. 

January  !SS,  1897. — The  fan  was  running  160  revolutions  per  minute.  I  measured 
19,640  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  measured  21,780  cubic  feet 
of  air  returning  through  the  return  air  course.  The  workings  were  well  timbered 
and  the  mine  in  good  condition.  I  found  the  air  distributed  in  compliance  with  the 
larw. 

February  £6,  7^97.— Inspected  the  air  courses  and  workings  in  general ;  found  them 
in  good  condition.    The  mine  was  not  in  operation. 

WHITE  ASH  MINE. 

[James  DuggaD,  superintendent;  William  Graham,  pit  boss.    Located  about  24  miles  south  of  Cerrll- 
los,  Santa  Fe  County,  N.  Hex.    Owned  and  operated  by  the  Cerrillos  Coal  Railroad  Company.] 

Kind  of  coal,  bituminous;  thickness  of  vein,  6  feet  6  inches;  output,  fiscal  year, 
93,900  tons;  estimated  value  of  output,  $150,200;  average  number  of  employees 
inside,  80;  average  number  of  employees  outside,  15;  average  number  of  boys,  2; 
length  of  slope,  3,625  feet;  estimated  value  of  improvements,  $10,000;  mine  in  opera- 
tion 285  days;  coal  used  at  mine,  1,500  tons. 

This  mine  is  situated  on  a  branch  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad, 
which  connects  with  the  main  line  at  Waldo  Station.  The  product  of  the  mine  is 
sold  to  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  and  the  Mexican  Central  Railroad  com- 
panies. Capacity  of  production,  about  700  tons  per  day.  Ventilated  by  a  15-foot 
Quibel  fan. 

HBCORD  OF  IN8PBCTION. 

September  IS,  1896, — Inspected  the  main  workings.  I  found  the  fan  was  running  86 
revolutions  per  minute.  Measured  32,480  cubic  i^et  of  air  per  minute  entering  the 
mine  and  34,0(X)  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  through  the  return-air  course.  Inspected 
Nos.  2  to  10,  inclusive,  left  entries  and  found  the  air  distributed  as  follows : 

Left  entry — at  face  of  entry  where  pillars  are  being  drawn —  Cubic  feet. 

No.  2 11,130 

No.  3 15,000 

No.  4 9,000 

No.5 12,150 

No.  6 11,130 

No.  7 9,600 

No.  8 16,800 

No.  9 9,600 

Left  entry  No.  10  in  the  last  crosscut *. 12, 600 

Below  split  in  main  intake 15, 120 

Above  split  in  main  intake 18,270 

Return  from  workings  on  left  slope  at  overcast 19,500 

The  only  work  being  done  was  in  No.  10  left  entry.  I  found  the  workings  in  good 
condition. 

October  £Sf  1896, — Inspected  the  entries  and  measured  28,560  cubic  feet  of  air  enter- 
ing the  mine  per  minute  and  28,900  cubic  feet  of  air  returning;  the  distribution  was 
in  compliance  with  the  law.    The  mine  was  in  fair  working  condition. 

November  25, 1896, — ^The  fan  was  running  75  revolutions  per  minute.  I  measured 
28,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minnte  entering  the  mine  and  measured  30,800  cubic  feat 
of  air  returning.  Air  measurements  taken  throughout  the  workings  of  the  mine 
showed  good  ventilation  and  compliance  with  the  law.  The  mine  was,  generally 
speaking,  in  good  condition. 

January  ^,  1897. — The  fan  was  running  80  revolutions  per  minute.    I  measured 
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90,800  cubic  feet  of  air  enterinj^  the  mine  per  minute  and  32,640  cubic  feet  of  air 
returning  through  the  return  air  course.  Tne  only  work  being  done  was  the  draw- 
ing of  pillars  from  the  10th  left  entry  and  the  7th  right  entry.  I  found  the  air 
well  distributed  and  the  mine  In  good  condition. 

yebruary  2M,  1^97.— Inspection  showed  the  mine  to  be  in  good  coodition.  I  meas- 
ured 33,820  cubic  feet'of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  36,800  cubic  feet  of 
air  returning.  Inspected  Nos.  2  to  9,  inclnsiye,  lefb  entries,  and  fouud  the  air  dis- 
tributed as  follows: 

Left  entry —  Cubic  feet. 

No.  2 14,400 

No.  3 18,300 

No.,4 12,600 

No.  5 15,300 

No.  6 17,220 

No.  7 16,320 

No,  8 18,900 

No.  9 12,800 

Below  split 17,750 

Above  split 1 24,460 

Bridge  overcast,  return  from  left  side  slope 21, 000 

April  21  f  1897, — I  measured  34,720  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute 
and  37,600  cubic  feet  of  air  returning.  Air  measurements  at  various  places  in  the 
mine  demonstrated  that  the  mine  was  well  ventilated.  Small  quantities  of  car- 
bureted hvdrogen  gas  are  encountered,  but  as  nothing  but  safety  lamps  are  used,  and 
good  air  circulation,  the  danger  from  this  source  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  only 
work  being  done  is  the  drawing  of  pillars.    The  mine  was  in  fair  condition. 

May  22j  1897, — ^The  fan  was  running  80  revolutions  per  minute.  I  measnred  33,600 
cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  36,400  cubic  feet  of  air  returning. 
The  air  courses  and  the  working  of  the  mine  were  in  good  condition. 

June  26f  1897, — I  measured  32,480  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute 
and  34,400  cubic  feet  of  air  returning.  Air  meaaurements  at  various  places  in  the 
mine  gave  the  following  results : 

Cubic  feet. 

Air  at  bottom  of  slope 15,000 

Air  at  back  slope 7, 740 

Return  on  right  side 6,510 

Return  between  fourth  and  fifth  left  entries 10,350 

Return  from  fourth  to  third  left  entries 13,440 

Return  f^om  second  to  third  left  entries 12, 900 

Overcast 19.200 

I  found  the  slope  pillars  drawn  up  to  the  fifth  left  entry.  The  workings  were  in 
fair  condition. 

The  pillars  are  being  drawn  in  all  of  the  entries  preparatory  to  the  abandonment 
of  this  mine. 

OMARA  MIKE. 

[Frederick  Muller,  manager.    Located  about  8  milea  south  of  Ortis  Station,  on  the  line  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad.    Owned  and  operated  by  Frederick  Muller.] 

Kind  of  coal,  anthracite;  thickness  of  vein,  5  foet:  output,  fiscal  year,  200  tons; 
estimated  value  of  output,  $700;  average  number  of  employees  inside,  3;  average 
number  of  employees  outside,  1;  length  of  slope,  260  feet;  estimated  value  of 
improvements,  $600;  mine  in  operation,  140  days. 

The  product  of  this  mine  is  hauled  to  Ortiz  Station,  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe  Railroad,  and  shipped  to  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. ;  sold  there  to  local  trade. 
Capacity  about  20  tons  per  aay.    Ventilation,  natural. 

No  inspection. 

CARTHAGE  MINB. 

[Hilton  &.  Luerra,  proprietors.   Located  about  12  miles  in  a  southeasterly  direction  firom  San  Antonio, 
Socorro  Gonntyt  ^>  Mex.    Owned  and  operated  by  M.  L.  Hilton  and  Giovani  Luera.] 

Kind  of  coal,  bituminous;  thickness  of  vein,  4  feet  6  inches;  output,  fiscal  year, 
1,240  tons;  estimated  value  of  output,  $3,860;  average  number  of  employees,  inside, 
2;  length  of  slope,  1,100  feet;  estimated  value  of  improvements,  $300;  mine  in  oper- 
ation, 206  days. 

The  product  of  this  mine  is  sold  at  Socorro,  San  Antonio,  San  Marcial,  and  at 
various  other  points  along  the  line  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Saota  Fe  Railroad 
south  of  Socorro ;  is  also  shipped  to  El  Paso,  Tex.  Capacity,  about  10  tons  per  day. 
Ventilated  by  an  air  shaft. 
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There  is  considerable  development  work  done  on  the  mine.    The  coal  is  of  a  very 

food  character,  but  the  market,  owing  to  close  competition,  is  scarce;  the  haulage 
y  teams  of  12  miles  is  too  great  an  expense. 


EMPLOYEES. 


The  following  tabulated  statement  shows  the  number  of  miners,  day  men,  and  boys 
employed  in  and  about  the  coal  mine  of  the  Territory : 


Coanty. 

1  Miners. 

1 

Boya. 

7 
20 

i' 

9* 

Daymen. 

Total. 

Bernalillo 

491 

69 
34 

3 
10 

53 

567 

Colfax 

310 

364 

Lincoln 

5 

8 

Rio  Arriba 

1              28 

42 

San  Jnan 

;            5 

7 

Santa  Fe 

313 

375 

Socorro  ..*. 

2 

2 

s 

' 

Totel 

1.154 

40               171 

1,365 

1 

In  the  column  headed  day  men  are  included  all  men  emjployed  in  and  around  the 
mines  in  any  capacity  except  those  actually  engaged  in  mining. 

Durix^  the  fiscal  year  189&-97  the  total  number  of  employees  ns  reported  to  me  by 
the  various  mining  companies  were  1,365,  a  decrease  of  employees  of  73  as  against 
the  number  employed  in  the  previous  year.- 


Froduction  of  coal. 


Name  of  mine. 


tr 


jBemaliUo  County. 

Beacon  Hill..! 

Caledonia* 

Catalpa 

Canavan  &  Bailey 

Crown  Point 

Gallup 

Otero 

Rockv  Cliff. 

Simtsuiue 


Total. 


Col/ax  County, 


Blosabnrg... 
Lone  Cedar.. 

Mesa 

Smith  No.  2. 


Total. 


Lincoln  County. 
Wells  dL  Parker 

Jiio  Arriba  County. 


Lumberton. 

Monero 

Simerfl 

Willis 


Total. 


Santa  Fe  County. 


Cook  &  White. 

Lucas 

Omara 

Miller  Galoh.. 
White  Ash.... 


Total. 


Number  of  men 
employed. 


1895-96. 


7 

82 

0 

9 

85 

205 

27 

16 

180 


611 


355 
2 
5 
9 


1896-07. 


0 

43 

7 

10 
165 
208 
52  I 
33 
49  I 


567 


350 
2 
5 
I 


371 


864 


8 


0 

7 


4 

23 

5 

10 


16 


42 


162 


100 

172 

6 


31 
237 


430 


97 


Number  of  tons  of 
coal  mined. 


Esti- 
mated 
value  of 
product. 


1895-96. 

1896-97. 

1896-97. 

500 

0 

20,900 

0 

3,100 

42,333 

109.270 

31, 470 

15,500 

53,364 

41,832 

0 

1,000 

34,060 

104, 310 

11,997 

3,970 

80, 310 

$350 

0 

4,650 

64,365 

166,860 

47.206 

18,500 

81,505 

287. 879 

275, 937 

414, 435 

188,660 

880 

35U 

2,480 

200,000 

270 

1,200 

2.067 

834,525 

850 
3,000 
5.170 

192,820 

203, 537 

343,545 

4,910 


4,000 


16.000 


I 


300 

18.000 

2,100 

1, 00« 

400 

1.000 
2,620  ' 

24,300 
2.625 
1,300 

3,620 

21.400 

28,625 

98.500 

33,000 

200 

157,600 

14.640  1 

70,200 
700 

3,790 
157,210 


93,900  I      150.200 


375  t      196,640       225,600  \      387.700 
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Production  of  coal — Continued. 


Bernalillo  . 

Colfax 

Santa  Fe . . 
Lincoln  . . . 
Rio  Arriba 
San  Jnan . . 
Socorro 


• 

• 

Name  of  mine. 

Number  of  men 
employed. 

Number  of  tons  of 
coal  mined. 

Eati- 

uiate<l 

value  of 

product. 

1895-96. 

1896-97. 

2 

3 

1896-96. 

1896-97.  i  1896-97. 

Goolfidgf)  .... 

San  Juan  County. 

1 
1, 500          $2, 250 

Stevens  ......--     --  --  - 



325  1             500 

Total.. 

5 

1,825  ,          2,750 

Socorro  County. 

* 

Carthage — 

1 

2 

1.000 

12,240 

3,860 

RECAPITULATION. 

County. 


I  '  Percentage 

Output  for  '  BBtimated    ot  output 
fiscal  year.  I     value.      !  for  Terri- 


Total. 


Ton9.      I 

1 

275,937  i 

$414,435 

37.61 

203,637  1 

343,545  ' 

27.74 

225,600  ' 

887,700  , 

30.76 

4,000  1 

16,000 

.55 

21.400 

28,625  1 

2.90 

1,825 

2,760 

.25 

1,240  < 

3,860  1 

.19 

733,589  1 

1,196.915  i 

100 

AnalyBis  of  coal  from  White  Ash  Mine  of  Cerrillos  Coal  Bailroad  Company, 

[Made  by  W.  D.  Church,  December  2, 1893.] 

Coal  from  Madrid,  Nv  Mex.,  White  Ash  Mine: 

Per  cent. 

Water 2.00 

Volatile  matter 39.00 

Fixed  carbon 53.76 

Mineral  ash 5.24 

Total 100.00 

Coke» ~59.00 

Snlphnr  (as  snlphide) 010 

Snlphnr  (as  snlphate) 022 

Phosphorus 006 

Specitic  gravity 1.410 

One  cnbie  foot  weighs  88.125  pounds. 
Analysis  of  mineral  ash : 

Silica 26.93 

Alumina 32.41 

Oxide  of  iron 3.96 

Calcium  oxide 24.68 

Magnesium  oxide 10.32 

Calcium  snlphate 21 

Alkalies  and  loss 1.49 

Total 100.00 

'Character  of  coke,  strong  and  tough;  color  of  ash,  light  yellowish  gray;  char- 
acter of  ash,  soft  and  light. 
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Coal  from  Raton  Coal  and  Coke  Company :  Per  cent. 

Water 75 

Volatile  matter 34.40 

Fixed  carbon .• 56.98 

Mineral  aah 7.92 


Total 100.00 


Coke^ 64.86 

Sulphur  (as  sulphide) 016 

Sulphur  (as  sulphate) 022 

Phosphorus 014 

Specifio  gravity 1.291 


One  cubic  foot  weighs  88.690  pounds. 
Analysis  of  mineral  ash : 

Silica L 44.16 

Alumina 39.28 

Oxide  of  iron 2.95 

Calcium  oxide 7.41 

Magnesium  oxide 3.27 

Sulphate  of  calcium 41 

Alkalies  and  loss 2.52 


Total 100.00 


From  the  column  of  percentages  of  production  it  will  be  seen  that  the  output  of 
ooal  of  the  Territory  comes  practically  from  four  counties. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 1897,  there  were  reported  24  mines  in  operation, 
4  more  than  during  the  preyious  year. 

The  production  for  the  fiscal  year  1896-97  was  733,539  tons ;  this  is  an  increase  of 
production  of  166,920  tons. 

During  the  fiscal  year  there  were  reported  to  me  an  mine  inspector  7  fatal  acci- 
dents, the  causes  of  which  were  as  foUows : 


Falls  of  rock 3 

Falls  of  ooal i 1 


Bun  over  by  cars 2 

Premature  blast 1 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  tons  of  coal  mined  for  each  life  lost: 


Coanty. 


Bernalillo 
Santa  Fe. 


Tone  mined. 


275,987 
225,  «00 


Lives  lost. 


4 

3 


Tons  of  coal 

mined  to  each 

life  lost. 


68,984.25 
75,200.00 


The  nonfatal  accidents  reported  to  me  as  mine  inspector  during  the  fiscal  year 
were  as  follows : 


Fallsofcoal 4 

Fallsofrock 3 

By  cars 4 


By  rope 1 

Fall  of  roof. 1 

Unclassified 1 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  tons  of  coal  mined  to  each  nonfatal 
accident: 


Coanty. 


Bernalillo 
Santa  7e . 


Tons  mined. 


275,087 
225,000 


Aooidents. 


Tons  of  ooal 
mined  to 

each  nonAttal 
accident. 


7 

7 


39,419.57 
32,214.28 


^  Character  of  coke,  very  strong  and  tough;  color  of  ash,  very  light  ocher;  char- 
acter of  ash,  soft  and  light. 
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ACCIDENTS. 


Table  of  aooidentB  of  a  fatal  cliaraoter  reported  to  me  as  mine  inspector  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1897. 


Mine  where  aooident      I        t\-.*.^  -w -  Character  of 


occurred. 


Date.  Name.  injurv  I    '^•"•®  **^  death. 


Crown  Point,  Gallup. 
GhillQp  mine,  Gallup. 
Otero  mine,  Gallup. 


Run  over  by  oara. 
Fall  of  coaL 
Fall  of  rock. 


Got.  23, 1896  I  JohnFahej '  Neck  broken 

Jan.  28, 1897  '  G.  Grinko !  Skull  crushed .... 

Not.  10, 1896    John  Kuddock. . . . :  Back  broken 

Booky  Cliff,  Gallup Jan.    4,1897    Henry  Cotti Crashed Do. 

Wkite  Ash.  Los  Cerriilos.J  July  17, 1896    R. Downs Back  broken ;         Do. 

Do ,  Sept.  7, 1896  i  A.  B.  Zucoa ,  Skull  crushed Premature  blast. 

Do j  Oct.  14,1896    J.D.  Matta i  RunOTerby  cars.-l  Runaway  car. 

1  '  I 

—  ---         *^  _^ .  I  ,  ,  ^^ 

RECORD  OF  FATAL  ACCIDENTS. 

October  23, 1897. — ^At  Crown  Point  mine,  John  Fahey,  a  miner,  a  native  of  OhiO| 
a^e  23  years,  was  killed  by  belne  run  over  by  a  trip  of  cars.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
slipped  OB  the  rail,  falling  in  Iront  of  oar ;  the  trip  passed  over  his  hody,  breaking 
his  neck. 

Coroner' $  report. 

Territory  of  New  Mexico,  County  of  Bernalillo,  ee : 

We,  the  undersigned  justice  of  the  peace  and  jury  who  sat  upon  the  inquest  held 
this  2^  day  of  October,  1896^  on  the  body  of  John  Fahey,  found  dead  in  tne  Crown 
Point  mine,  find  firom  the  evidence  adduced  tiiat  he  came  to  his  death  by  falling  in 
front  of  a  trip  of  cars,  the  ftont  car  of  trip  passing  over  his  body,  breaking  his  neck, 
causing  instant  death.  We  fdrther  find  that  no  blame  is  attached  to  the  company 
or  any  of  its  employees. 

TuBO.  Maxwell, 

Juetioe  of  the  Peace. 
Herman  Schaid, 
Robert  Brown, 
Stephen  Canavan, 
Robert  McDonald, 
P.  Kennedy, 
George  Spiers, 

Jurors, 

January  28, 1897, — At  Gallup  mine,  George  Grinko,  miner,  native  of  Austria,  was 
killed  by  a  fall  of  coal.  Cause:  He  had  tired  a  shot:  it  had  blown  out  the  under 
part  of  the  vein ;  he  was  loading  this  portion  when  tue  overhanging  coal  felL  strik- 
ing him  in  the  back  of  the  head  and  shoulders,  crushing  in  his  breast.  He  was 
taken  out  alive  and  treated  for  his  injuries,  but  died  that  night. 

No  inquest  held. 

November  10, 1896, — ^At  Otero  mine,  John  Ruddock,  miuer^  native  of  Scotland,  aged 
28,  was  killed  by  a  fall  of  rock  from  the  roof. 

Coroner's  report. 

Territory  of  New  Mexico,  County  of  Bernalillo,  ss: 

We,  the  undersigned  justice  of  the  peace  and  jury  who  sat  upon  the  inquest  held 
this  11th  day  of  November,  1896,  on  the  body  of  John  Ruddock,  found  in  precinct 
No.  27  of  the  county  of  Bernalillo,  find  that  the  deceased  came  to  his  death  on  the 
10th  day  of  November,  1896,  at  about  2  o'clock  n.  m.,  in  the  Otero  mine,  and  said 
death  was  accidental,  the  deceased  being  crushed  and  almost  instantly  killed  under 
a  fall  of  rock  while  at  work  in  said  mine,  and  that  no  person  or  persons  are  crim- 
inally responsible  for  said  death. 

Theo.  Maxwell. 
Justice  of  the  Peace, 

Herman  Shaid, 
Henry  Jordan, 
John  Whinnir, 
Matthew  Weeks, 
Thomas  Burke, 
John  Butler, 

Jurors, 

January  4, 1897, — At  Rocky  Cliff  mine  Henry  Cotti,  miner,  a  native  of  Italy,  aged 
40  years,  was  killed  by  a  fall  of  rock  causing  a  rupture  of  the  aoi*ta.  CiEkuse:  He 
was  mining  coal  in  his  room  when  the  rock  gave  away  and  fell  on  him. 
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Coroner's  report. 

Territory  of  New  Mexico,  County  of  Bernulillo,  «» : 

We,  the  anderslgned  justice  of  the  peace  and  jury  who  sat  npou  the  inquest  held 
this  4th  day  of  January,  1897,  on  the  body  of  Henry  Ootti,  found  in  precinct  No.  27, 
and  who  died  in  precinct  No.  30,  in  the  county  of  Bernalillo,  tind  that  he  came  to  his 
de<ith  by  the  premature  falling  of  coal,  hastened  by  a  slip  in  the  roof  above  such 
coal,  found  in  the  Rocky  Cliff  mine,  owned  and  operated  by  Cannavan  <&  Duggan, 
mine  situated  at  Gallup,  aforesaid.  Also,  we  the  jury  returned  our  verdict  to  the 
effect  that  the  deceased  came  to  his  death  accidentally,  through  his  own  carelessness 
and  neglect,  and  that  the  above  coal  company,  all  management,  and  all  employees 
be  exonerated  from  all  blame. 

Hugh  Quinn, 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Hugh  McSparron, 
P.  Kitchen, 
Geo.  Shields, 
Jkrry  Murphy, 
h.  coddington, 

C.    S.    MclNTYRlB, 

Jurors. 

July  17,  1896. — At  White  Ash  mine  Robert  Downs,  miner,  native  of  England,  aged 
35  years,  was  killed  by  a  fall  of  ground  3  by  4  feet  square,  causing  dislocation  aud 
fracture  of  the  spinal  column.     He  died  a  few  days  later. 

No  iuquest  held.  ^ 

September  7,  1896. — At  White  Ash  mine  Antone  Bernard  Zucca,  miner,  a  native  of 
Italy,  aged  30  years,  was  killed  by  the  premature  explosion  of  a  blast,  causing  oom* 
pound  fracture  of  the  skull,  from  which  he  died  within  an  hour.  Cause:  His  own 
negligence. 

Coroner^s  report. 

Territory  of  New  Mexico,  County  of  Santa  Fe,  ss: 

We,  the  undersigned  justice  of  the  peace  and  jury  who  sat  upon  the  inquest  held 
this  8th  day  of  September,  1896,  on  the  bo<ly  of  Antone  Bernard  Zucca,  found  in 

Srecinct  No.  19,  of  the  county  of  Santa  Fe,  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  find  that  the 
eceased  came  to  his  death  by  reason  of  injuries  in  the  head  by  a  nhot  fired  off  with 
his  own  hands  negligently  while  blastlug  coal  in  room  No.  1,  in  slant  of  the  tenth 
left  entry  of  the  White  Ash  mine,  in  the  town  of  Madrid,  precinct  No.  19,  in  and  for 
the  count}'  of  Santa  Fe,  Territory  of  New  Mexico. 
Dateil  September  8,  1896. 

Albert  Stefpor, 

Justice  of  the  Peace, 

John  Donovan, 
Archie  Chalmers, 
J.  D.  Ritchie, 
George  Pcgh, 
Juan  Narviaz, 

DOMNICK  CaRBOGNI, 

Jurors. 

October  14, 1896. — ^At  Cook  &  White  mine,  Jose  D.  Matta,  native  of  Mexico,  aged 
Z6  years,  was  killed  by  being  ran  over  by  a  runaway  car. 

Coroner's  report. 

Tbrritory  of  New  Mexico,  County  of  Santa  Fe,  ss : 

We,  the  undersigned  Justice  of  the  peace  and  jury  who  sat  upon  the  inquest  held 
this  15th  day  of  October,  1896,  on  the  Dody  of  Jose  D.  Matta,  found  in  Cook  &  White 
mine,  slope  3,  in  precinct  No.  10,  county  of  Santa  Fe,  find  that  the  deceased  came  to 
his  death  about  3.30  p.  ni.  of  said  day  by  being  struck  in  the  head  by  a  runaway  oar, 
said  car  descending  said  slope;  said  deceased  had  been  warned  of  the  approach  of 
said  oar ;  attempt^  to  cross  the  slope,  leaving  a  place  of  safety ;  all  of  which  the 
jury  attribute  to  his  own  negligence. 

Albert  Si'bffan, 

Justice  of  Peace. 

Pat  Fagan, 
R.  Clemmens, 
F.  Archbegan, 
Jno.  Bbnno, 
'  John  Murphy, 

THO'a  Yarella, 

Jury. 
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Table  of  nonfatal  accidents. 


Name  of  mine. 


Crown  Point... 
Gallnp 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Cook  &  White. 

Do 

Do 

Do 


White  Ash. 

Do 

Do 


Date. 


Dec.  10,1896 
July  2,1896 
Oct.  12, 18i)6 
Dec.  11,1896 

do 

do 

Dec.  22.1896 
Oct.  22,1896 
Feb.  23,1897 
Apr.  4,1897 
May  12,1897 

Mav  16,1897 
May  22, 1897 
do 


Xome. 


J.  Stalraaconica. . . 

D.  Dabiuet 

M.  Sciinlan 

J.  Cominalo 

C.  Backleghes  — 

(\  Montoya 

W.  Gray 

ThoroatTOileB 

AbelDnran 

•James  Kichardson 
Fred.  Aria 


Character  of 
injury. 


Cause. 


Le^  broken. 
...do 


I 


M.  Tonga 

CRinaldi 

William  Downey . 


Foot  crushed 

Finger  cut  off 

Finger  broken 

Eye  injured 

Leg  broken 

,...^do 

Contusion  of  back 

Lei;  broken  

Dislocation  of 

ankle. 
Fracture  of  rib... 
Fracture  of  leg .  - . 
Contusion  of  leg. . 


Fall  of  roof. 
Fall  of  coal. 
By  cars. 
Nitoe  given. 
By  car. 
By  flying  coal. 
Fall  of  coal. 
Fall  of  rock. 

Do. 
Fell  from  car. 
Caught  by  rope. 

Fall  of  rock. 
Fall  of  coal. 
Fell  from  trip. 


KKCORD  OF  NONFATAL  ACCIDENTS. 

December  10^  1896. — At  Crown  Point  mine  Joseph  Stalmaconica  sustained  fracture 
of  one  of  his  legs.  Cause :  He  insisted  in  knocking  out  a  prop,  against  the  protes- 
tations of  his  partner.  When  the  prop  wa«  knocked  out,  there  dropped  some  300 
pounds  of  coal  from  the  roof;  the  latter,  in  falling,  caught  his  leg,  hreaking  it. 

July  if  1896, — ^At  Gallup  mine  D.  Dabinet  sustained  a  broken  leg.  Cause :  He  was 
in  the  act  of  mining  a  hanging  shot.  The  coal  came  down  on  his  legs,  breaking  one 
of  them. 

October  1£,  1896, — ^At  Gallup  mine  Michael  Scanlon  sustained  a  severe  crushing  to 
one  of  his  feet,  two  toes  being  crushed  off.  Cause:  His  car  jumped  the  track  on 
account  of  striking  some  coal  lying  thereon.  His  foot  was  caught  between  the  car 
and  the  rib  of  the  slope. 

December  11  j  1896. — At  Gallup  mine  John  Cominalo  had  a  finger  out  oif.  The  acci- 
dent report  gives  no  particulars  as  to  the  cause. 

December  11, 1896, — At  Gallnp  mine  C.  Backleghes  had  a  finger  broken.  Cause: 
His  finger  got  caught  'between  pit  oar  and  a  post,  caused  by  car  jumping  the  track. 

December  11,  1896, — At  Gallup  mine  C.  Montoya  had  one  of  his  eyes  severely 
iigured  by  being  struck  with  a  piece  of  flying  coal.  Cause:  He  was  breaking  coal 
with  his  pick  when  a  small  piece  flew  into  his  eye. 

December  22,  1896, — At  Gallup  mine  Walter  Gray  sustained  a  broken  leg.  Canse : 
Fall  of  coal. 

October  20, 1896, — ^At  Cook  &  White  mine  Thomas  Giles  sustained  a  ftactur^  of  both 
bones  of  his  lefb  leg.    Cause :  Fall  of  rock. 

February  tS,  1897, — At  Cook  &,  White  mine  Abel  Duran  sustained  severe  contusion 
of  the  bacK,  resulting  in  par^ysis  of  the  lower  extremities.    Cause:  Fall  of  rock. 

April  4, 1897. — At  Cook  &  White  mine  James  Richardson  sustained  a  fracture  of 
the  left  leg.    Cause :  He  fell  from  a  car. 

May  12, 1897. — At  Cook  &,  White  mine  Fred  Aria  sustained  dislocation  of  the  ankle 
joint.  Cause :  In  letting  down  a  car  with  a  rope  his  foot  became  entangled  in  the 
rope,  causing  the  dislocation. 

May  16, 1897, — At  White  Ash  mine  Matthew  Tongi  sustained  fracture  of  seventh 
and  eighth  ribs.    Canse:  Fall  of  rock. 

May  22, 1897. — ^At  White  Ash  mine  Charles  Rinaldi  sustained  a  fracture  of  left  leg. 
Cause :  Fall  of  coal. 

May  22, 1897. — At  White  Ash  mine  William  Downey  sustained  severe  contusion  of 
right  leg.  Canse:  He  was  thrown  from  a  trip  of  cars  by  a  sadden  jerk  of  the  hauling 
rope. 
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Table  ahotoif^g  name  of  mine,  method  of  working,  ventilation,  potoer,  etc. 


'Same  of  mine. 


Method  of  working. 


Ventilation. 


Beacon  Hill Slope,  double  entry,  room  and  pillar Furnace 

Caledonia do do  .. 

Ganavan  &  Bailfiy Slope,  single  entry,  room  and  pillar do  . . 

Crown  Point ,  Double  compartment  shaft ,  Fan 

Gallup Slope,  double  entry,  room  and  piUar do  .. 

Otero Drut,  single  entry,  room  and  pillar Furnace 

Bocky  Cliff | do , do.. 

Snnshine Slope,  double  entry,  room  and  pillar Fan 

Blossburg ;  Drift,  double  entry,  room  and  pillar do  .. 

Mesa Drift,  single  entry,  room  and  pillar Natural. 

Smith,  No.  3 ' do ' do.. 

lionero i  Slope,  single  entry,  room  and  pillar Furnace 

Lumberton Drift,  single  enti7 '  Natural. 


Simers '  Slope,  single  entry,  room  and  pillar Furnace 

Sterling I  Drift,  single  entry,  i 


,,  room  and  pillar '.Natural. 

Stevens. do... 7 '. do.. 

Willis I  Slope,  single  entry,  room  and  pillar j do  . . 

Cooledge Drift,  single  entry,  room  and  pillar do.. 

Carthiige ^ope do  .. 

WeUs&Parker i do do  .. 


Cook  &  White. 

Lucas 

White  Ash.. 


Slope,  double  entry,  room  and  pillar 2  fans. 

do ,  Fan... 

do ' do 


Omara ;  Slope,  single  entry,  room  and  pillar ,  Natural. 


Catalpa 
MiUerOulch 


Slope,  double  enti^,  room  and  pUlar do 

.do Fan. 


Power. 


Steam. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Horse. 

Do. 
Steam. 

Do. 
Horse. 

Do. 
Steam. 
Horse. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Steam. 
Horse. 

Do. 
St<«m. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Horse. 
Steam. 

Do. 


AIR  MEASUREMENTS. 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute 
entering  the  mines  and  returning,  measured  at  intake  and  outlet: 


Name  of  mine. 


Caledonian 

Ganavan  &  Bail^. 


Catalpa 

Crown  Point. 


Gallup 


Otero. 


Rooky  aiff. 


Sunshine 


Blossburg 


Mesa 

Smith  No.  2. 


Monero 


Simers 


Willla 

Cook  A  White  (No.  1  slope) . 


Date. 

Intoke. 

July  28. 1896 

4,200 

Nov.  20,  1896 

8,750 

Nov.  21. 1896 

8.900 

Mar.  16,  1807 

1,820 

Mar.  18,  1897 

6,256 

July  23,  1896 

6,567 

Nov.  17,  1896 

14,635 

May  26, 1807 

16,800 

July  25, 1896 

24.420 

Nov.  18,  1896 

24,750 

May  27, 1897 

21,900 

July  22, 1806 

5,040 

Nov.  16, 1896 

2,905 

Mar.  17, 1897 

7,100 

May  28,  1807 

6,750 

July  25,  1896 

2,712 

Nov.  19,  1896 

7,740 

Mar.  19. 1897 

2.600 

May  28, 1897 

6,650 

July  27, 1896 

87,800 

Nov.  19.  1896 

28.500 

Mar.  20, 1897 

26,000 

May  25. 1807 

36.000 

Oct  18, 1806 

28,780 

Deo.  17, 1806 

18,080 

Apr.  17,  1807 

17,786 

June  15, 1807 

25,162 

Apr.  19, 1897 

5,600 

Deo.  16,1896 

1,650 

Apr.  15,1897 

2,100 

June  li,  1897 

2.520 

Jan.  14. 1897 

9,100 

Jan.  15.1897 

4.320 

June  19, 1897 

10,800 

Jan.  16,1897 

1,100 

June  21, 1897 

1,200 

June  18, 1807 

2,490 

Nov.  24, 1896 

8,060 

Outlet. 


4.800 

8,000 

4,000 

2,000 

6,870 

5,606 

14,780 

17,280 

24,788 

25,060 

22,350 

5,460 

3,120 

7,500 

7,500 

2,026 

7,800 

2,639 

7,066 

S2.600 

80,200 

27,800 

86,540 

26,605 

20,740 

18,000 

28,120 

5,700 

1,787 

2,276 

2.700 

0,240 

4,560 

11,040 

1.200 

1,240 

2,420 

9,180 
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Ill 


Air  mea»urement9 — Continaed. 
% 


'Saan»  of  mine. 


Date. 


Cookft  White  (No.2slope) 

Cook  &  White  (slopee  Nos.  1  and  2) . . 

Cook  &.  White  (slopes  Xos.  ],  2,  and  3) 
Cook  &  White  (slope  No.  3) 


Lncas 

White  Ash. 


'  Sept. 

Oct. 
1  Nov. 
I  Dec. 
'  Jan. 
I  Feb. 
I  Apr. 
>  May 

Jane 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

June 

Feb. 

Sept. 

Jan. 

Sept. 

Oct 

Nov. 

Jan. 
I  Feb. 

Apr. 

I  June 


16. 1896 
24,1896 
24,1896 
21,1896 

21. 1897 

20. 

22,1897 
20.1897 
25,1897 
16,1896 
24, 1896 
25,1806 
22,1896 
22,1897 
25,1897 
14, 1896 
23,1897 

12. 1896 
23,1896 
25,1896 

22. 1897 
22,1897 
21,1897 
22, 1897 
26, 1897 


Intake. 


4.950 

3,375 

2,500 

19,500 

27,250 

24,500 

82,500 

30,000 

25,500 

8,300 

5,520 

6,500 

4,800 

6,000 

12,900 

17,600 

19,640 

32,480 

28,560 

28,200 

80.800 

33,320 

34,720 

83,600 

32,480 


Outlet. 


3.600 
2,520 
19,960 
27,700 
27,180 
32,260 
34,100 
29,008 


6,000 
6,900 
4,800 
6,400 
12,960 


34,000 
28,000 
30.800 
32,640 
36.800 
37,600 
86,400 
34,000 


MINES  NOT  IN  OPBRATION. 

Green  &  Bailey  mine,  Santa  Fe  County,  not  operated  this  year. 
Hartsell  mine,  Colfax  County,  not  operated  this  year. 
Mulholland  mine,  Bernalillo  County,  not  operated  this  year. 
Ray  mine,  Rio  Arriba  County,  not  operated  this  year. 
Smith  mine,  Colfax  County,  not  operated  this  year. 
Sterling  mine,  Rio  Arriba  County,  not  operated  this  year. 
Waldo  mine,  Santa  Fe  County,  not  operated  this  year. 
Miller  Qulch  mine,  not  operated  this  year. 


MINB8  OPENED  THIS  TEAR. 

Catalpa  mine,  Bernalillo  County,  owned  and  operated  by  the  Crescent  Coal  Com- 
pany. This  mine  will  be  one  of  the  largest  of  producers  when  work  of  mining  is  actu- 
ally begun.  Development  work  has  been  going  on  for  over  six  months,  and  everything 
is  ready  for  large  workings  as  soon  as  the  fall  and  winter  orders  for  coal  are  at  hand. 

Cooledge  mine,  Sau  Juan  County.  This  mine  has  been  worked  in  a  small  way  for 
several  years.  The  coal  is  of  the  finest,  the  vein  18  feet  in  thickness,  but  there  is  but 
a  small  market  and  no  railroad  facilities  to  handle  the  product. 

Cook  &,  White  mine,  Santa  Fe  County,  owned  and  operated  by  the  Cerrillos  Coal 
Railroad  Company.  This  mine  was  opened  on  account  of  this  company  having  to 
Boon  abandon  the  White  Ash  mine  by  reason  of  faults. 

Lumberton  mine,  Rio  Arriba  County,  operated  under  a  lease  by  James  Widner.  This 
mine  has  been  worked  only  in  a  small  way,  though  it  is  an  excellent  piece  of  property. 
However,  as  with  the  Cooledge  mine,  it  has  no  railroad  facilities,  hence  smul 
workings. 

Stevens  mine,  San  Juan  County,  owned  and  operated  by  Walter  Stevens;  an  excel- 
lent vein,  but  no  market  for  product. 
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Xames  and  addresses  of  superintendents  and  pit  bosses, 

C 

I  I 

Name  of  mine.  Fost-oiHce.  Officers. 


RockvCUff do 

I 

Otero ' do 


Beacon  H  ill Gallup,  N.  Mex ;  J.  A.  Fabro,  manajier. 

Caledonian do '  J.  Stewart,  superintendent ;  Gkiorge  Evans,  pit 

;      boss;  Alex.  Bowie,  i^eneral  manager. 

SnuRhine | do Hu^li  McGinn,  auperinteudent;  George  Oliver, 

I  pit  bo88 ;  W.  Weaver,  general  manager. 

Cana van  &  Bailey do Stephen  Cana van,  manager. 

O.  W.  Medler,  nMjeiver;    William  McYickers, 

Sit  buss, 
n  Stewanl.  superintendent;  Jas.  Bowie,  pit 
boss :  Alex.  Bowie,  general  manager. 

Crown  Point do '  Hngh  McGinn,  superintendent:  Archie  Black, 

I      pit  boss :  W.  Weaver,  general  manager. 

Catalpa do !  Hugh  McGinn,  superintendent:    W.  Weaver, 

i  general  manager. 

White  Ash ;  Los  Cerrillos,  N.  Mex Jas.  Duggan,  supttrintendent :  William  Graham, 

pit  boss;   C.  M.  Higginson,  vice-president, 
Chicago,  111. 
Lucas do :  Jas.  Duggan,  nuperintendent ;  William  Brown, 


pit  boss;    C.  M.  Higginson,  vice-president, 
Chicago,  111. 

Cook  &  White ' do Jas.  Duggan,  superintendent;    William   Ash, 

i      pit  boss;  C.  M.  Higginson,  vice  president, 

'  Chicago,  111. 

Blossbnrg Raton, N. Mex I  John  Bell,  superintendent;  Harry  Whigham, 

i  manager;  James  Walsh,  pit  boss. 

Smith,  No.  2 do Harry  Smith,  manager. 

Lone  Cedar do Troy  &  Gillespie,  managers. 

Mesa ' do ;  Tho^.  Griffiths,  manager. 

Wells  &  Parker Whlteoaks,  N.  Mex E.  W.  Parker,  manager. 

Carthage San  Antonio,  N.  Mex Hilton  &,  Luera,  managers. 

Monero  Monero,  N.  Mex j  T.C.Jones,  superintendent;  J.  H.  Crist,  mui< 

ager. 

Simers do F.  M  Simers,  manager. 

Sterling do '  Fred  Sterling,  manager. 

Willis do i  A.H.Willis,  manager. 

Lumberton Lumborton,  N.  Mex |  Harry  H  nghes,  manager.     . 

Cooledge [  Fruitland,  N.  Mex ,  F.  J.  Cooledge,  manager. 

Stevens i do {  William  Stevens,  manager. 

Omara |  Sante  Fe.N.  Mex Frederick  Muller,  manager. 

Gallup j  Gallup,  N.Mex Ha^h McGinn, superintendent;  Jaa.McQnade, 

;  I      pit  boss ;  W.  Weaver,  manager. 

INSTRUCTIONS  AND  RULES  UNDER  WHICH   WHITE  ASH  MINE  FIRE  BOSSES  ARE  TO  BE 

GOVERNED. 

First.  Don't  remain  off  duty  without  giving  foreman  due  notice,  so  tliat  he  can 
put  a  man  in  your  place. 

Second.  On  beginning  your  shift's  work  your  regular  daily  route  will  be :  Com- 
mencing at  mouth  of  slope,  travel  to  face,  and  return  from  lower  entry  in  slope  to 
the  upper  entry  in  same,  making  a  regular  travel  in  the  air  courses  and  examining 
all  places,  including  abandoned  as  well  as  working  places  in  each  entry,  with  Davy 
safety  lamp,  or  such  other  improved  lamp  as  may  be  in  use  at  the  time. 

Third.  If  yon  ftnd  the  brattice  or  canvas  shot  down  or  damaged  repair  it  at  once, 
so  as  to  conduct  air  to  the  face  of  the  workings  as  soon  as  possible,  and  report  in 
every  instance  where  canvas  is  shot  down  to  the  foreman. 

Fourth.  Report  in  writing  all  places  where  gas  is  found;  also  verbally  to  foreman. 

Fifth.  If  air  courses  are  obstructed  in  any  way  by  water  or  rock,  etc.,  report  same 
in  writing,  and  verbally  to  foreman,  until  it  is  remedied. 

Sixth.  Where  roof  of  air  course  is  bad  and  looks  dangerous,  and  should  be  tim- 
bered or  taken  down,  report  same  daily  in  writing,  and  verbally  to  foreman. 

Seventh.  Don't  allow  any  man  to  go' into  his  place  with  naked  light  where  stand- 
ing gas  is  found  or  being  generated  freely.  Give  him  a  locked  safety  lamp  and 
instruct  him  to  use  it  instead  of  naked  light  until  further  advised  by  you.  Any  per- 
son that  you  find  disobey  lug  this  rule  report  same  to  foreman  at  once,  and  he  will  be 
discharged  from  the  employment  of  the  company. 

Eighth.  If  yon  should  find  a  large  quantity  of  gas  at  any  time  in  the  mine  between 
shifts  report  same  at  once  to  foreman  and  don't  allow  the  men  to  go  further  down 
the  slope  than  lamp  house,  and  foreman  will  know  from  your  report  how  to  instract 
further. 

Ninth.  Quantities  of  gas  found  in  places  on  account  of  brattice  or  canvas  shot 
down  should  always  be  removed  by  the  fire  boss,  and  not  allow  the  men  to  enter  the 
place  until  it  is  done. 

Tenth.  Instruct  men  who  are  working  with  safety  lamps  to  brush  all  gas  from 
their  places  before  firing  shots. 
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Eleventh.  Any  fire  found  in  the  mine  from  shot  firing  or  otherwitte  must  be  put 
out  promptly,  and  call  for  assistauce  from  any  point  if  yoo  are  unable  to  extinguish  it. 

Twell'tn.  Examine  and  clean  all  'lamps  thoroughly  after  every  shift's  wae,  and  don't 
allow  any  defective  lamps  to  be  taken  irdm  lamp  house. 

Thirteenth.  Auy  lamps  that  are  damaged  by  persons  using  them,  or  if  they  fail  to 
return  them  at  the  expiration  of  each  shift,  report  same  to  foreman,  and  damages 
will  be  charged  against  them. 

Fourteenth.  Report  all  places  to  foreman  where  you  think  there  is  not  a  sufficient 
flow  of  air  flowing  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  gases. 

Fifteenth.  Travel  the  main  return  air  way  daily. 

Sixteenth.  Rut  the  danger  mark  (XX)  at  the  entrance  of  all  places  that  contain 
standing  gas. 

RULES  GOVKRNING  OPERATION   OK  WHITE   ASH   FANS. 

First.  The  fireman  will  attend  to  the  Union  slope  fan  and  to  the  Rogers  slope  fan 
between  shifts  when  engineers  are  ofl'  duty. 

Second.  The  engineer  when  on  duty  will  attend  to  the  Rogers  slope  fan. 

Third.  On  commencing  the  shift's  work  visit  the  fan  and  see  whether  it  is  in  good 
order  or  not. 

Fourth.  If  you  find  the  fan  in  bad  order  notify  the  master  mechanic  at  once. 

Fifth.  Do  not  stop  the  fan  for  any  slight  adjustment  while  men  are  in  the  mine. 

Sixth.  If  either  fan  should  get  out  of  order  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  stop  it,  close 
the  trapdoor  near  the  fan  immediately  after  stopping  the  fan,  and  open  trapdoor 
immediately  when  fan  is  started  up  again. 

Seventh.  Notify  the  foreman  when  you  st9p  either  or  both  of  the  fans. 

Eighth.  Do  not  stop  both  fans  at  one  time  while  men  are  in  the  mine,  unless  you 
see  that  they  will  be  totaly  destroyed  by  continuing  to  run  the  fans  until  you  can 
notify  foreman  to  get  the  men  out  of  the  mine.  In  this  event  notify  foreman  that  fans 
are  broken  down,  and  to  get  the  men  out  of  the  mine  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Ninth.  If  a  sudden  breakdown  should  take  place,  or  you  should  find  one  of  the 
fans  stopped,  notify  foreman  at  once  and  then  close  trapdoor  and  notify  master 
mechanic. 

Tenth.  In  case  of  breakdown  of  either  of  the  fans,  and  mauter  mechanic  is  not  close 
at  hand,  the  engineer  and  fireman  will  do  everything  they  can  to  get  the  fan  in  oper- 
ation again  as  soon  as  possible. 

Eleventh.  Fans  are  to  be  kept  speeded  as  per  verbal  instructions,  given  to  yon 
from  time  to  time  by  master  mechanic  or  superintendent. 

Twelfth.  Visit  the  fun  every  hour  and  notice  if  all  the  working  parts  are  in  good 
order. 

Thirteenth.  Notice  the  speed  of  fan  every  thirty  minutes. 

Fourteenth.  If  anything  occurs  to  the  boilers  or  steam-pipe  connections,  or  if  a 
sufficient  qnantitv  of  steam  can  not  be  kept  up  for  both  fans  and  hoist  plant,  stop 
hoisting  until  SQch  time  as  you  can  recover  and  maintain  the  usual  pressure  of  steam. 

INSTRUCTIONS  TO  MINERS  IN  WHITE  ASH  MINE. 

First.  Get  safety  lamp  at  lamp  house  before  going  into  mine. 

Second.  See  fire  boss  before  going  into  your  place. 

Third.  Examine  your  place  with  safety  lamp  before  taking  an  open  light. 

Fourth.  Before  firing  shots,  examine  your  place  with  safety  lamp.  If  it  contains 
gas,  brush  it  out  before  firing. 

Fifth.  Holes  for  cnttiug  shots  must  not  be  over  4  feet  in  do])th. 

Sixth.  Shot-firing  hours:  In  rooms,  12  a.  m.  and  5  p.  m. :  in  entries,  9  a.  m.  and  12 
a.  m.,  3  p.  m.  and  5  p.  m. 

Seventh.  Places  where  open  lamps  are  not  allowed  locked  safety  lamps  will  be 
used.  ^>hould  the  lamp  go  out  or  get  out  of  order,  it  muKt  not  be  unlocked  in  the 
working  place,  but  put  in  order  by  the  fire  boss  iu  a  place  where  open  lamps  aro 
allowed. 

Eighth.  Each  employee  will  be  held  responsible  and  charged  for  auy  damage  to 
his  lamp. 

Ninth.  Lamps  must  be  returned  to  lamp  house  at  the  end  of  each  shift. 

Tenth.  Do  not  go  into  abandoned  places  or  any  place  except  the  place  where  you 
are  working. 

Eleventh.  Employees  are  not  allowed  to  ride  on  tri)). 

Twelfth.  All  employees  in  going  into  the  mine  and  coming  out  must  travel  in 
manway. 

Thirteenth.  All  travel  in  main  slope  is  prohibited  where  manway  is  open. 

Fourteenth.  Drivers  in  taking  mules  in  and  out  of  the  mine  will  keep  on  the  man- 
way. 

5555 8 
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Fifteenth.  In  all  places  where  pillars  are  beinj?  drawn,  locked  safety  lamps  will  be 

'used.     Shot  firing  is  prohibited  except  where  coal  can  not  be  mined  with  pick,  and 

^in  such  cases  shot  firing  will  be  allowed  only  by  permission  of  foreman.     Under  no 

circnmstances  innst  matches  or  open  laifips  of  any  kind  be  lighted  or  smoking 

vallowed  in  the  above-mentioned  places. 

Sixteenth.  Any  employee  found  violating  these  rules  will  be  dismissed  from  the 
service  of  this  company. 


Silver  City,  N.  Mex.,  Auguat  if,  1897. 
The  Skcretary  of  the  Interior, 

WiMhingtonf  D,  C. 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  your  request  of  July  1, 1  beg  leave  to  make  report  of  the 

^Bteps  taken  by  me  to  carry  ont  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  March 

3,  1891,  entitled  ''An  act  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  of  miners  in  the  Territories." 

The  raining  officials  throughout  the  Territory  have  done  everything  that  I  have 
^'equested  of  them  relative  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  miners  and  the  ventila- 
tion of  the  mines.  I  have  no  reason  to  complain  seriously  of  poor  ventilation.  In 
•some  instances  I  have  found  that  the  air  was  not  properly  distributed  or  not  forced 
to  the  face  of  the  working  places,  but  on  my  calling  attention  to  the  same  it  was  at 
once  remedied.  It  has  been  proven  to  me  that  it  is  the  aim  of  the  mine  owners  to 
fully  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  mining  laws. 

The  general  condition  of  the  mines  is  improving  rapidly.  In  mines  where  no  sec- 
ond outlet  had  been  driven  the  same  has  been  done;  I  may  add  that  all  the  mines 
that  I  have  inspected  have  the  second  ohtlet. 

The  roadways  are  kept  sprinkled  to  avoid  dust  explosions,  and  safety  lamps  are 
used  in  all  places  where  gas  is  known  to  generate. 

The  number  of  mines  in  operation  are  24;  those  not  in  operation,  8;  new  mines  in 
course  of  development  and  producing,  5. 

The  production  of  coal  for  the  fiHcul  year  ending  June  30, 1897,  is  as  follows:  Ber- 
nalillo County,  275,937  tons;  Colfax  County,  203,537;  Lincoln  County,  4,000;  Rio 
Arriba  County,  21,400;  Santa  Fe  County,  225,600;  San  Juan  County,  1,825— a  total 
of  733,539  tons,  the  estimated  value  of  which,  at  the  mines,  is  $1,196,915. 

Total  number  of  fatal  accidents  was  7,  from  the  following  causes :  By  falls  of  rock. 
■3;  by  falls  of  coal,  I;  run  over  by  carH,  2;  by  premature  blast,  1.  There  were  14 
nonfatal  accidents,  from  the  following  causes :  By  falls  of  coal,  4 ;  by  falls  of  rock,  3; 
t>y  oars,  4;  by  rope,  1;  bv  fall  of  roof,  1;  unclassified,  1.  The  total  number  of  men 
«mployed  in  and  about  tne  mines  in  the  Territory  as  reported  to  me  are  as  follows: 
Miners,  1,154;  outside  men,  171;  boys,  40 — a  total  of  1,365  employees. 

In  many  respects  I  deem  the  present  laws  governing  coal  mining  as  inadequate 
4Uid  beg  leave  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  in  the  way  of  amendments  thereto. 

First.  That  the  owner  or  operator  of  each  coal  mine  emploving  ten  or  more  men 
«honld  make,  or  cause  to  be  made,  an  accurate  map  or  plan  of  the  workings  of  such 
<€oal  mine  on  a  scale  not  exceeding  100  feet  to  1  inch,  showing  the  bearings  and  dis- 
tances of  the  w^orkings,  and  the  general  inclinations  of  the  stratum,  or  any  material 
deflections  in  such  working,  and  the  boundary  lines  of  such  coal  mine,  which  shall 
be  ke^t  for  the  use  of  the  inspector  at  the  office  of  said  mine  in  the  county  where  said 
mine  is  located;  and  shall  also  furnish  a  true  copy  of  such  map  or  plan  to  the 
inspector  of  coal  mines  to  be  filed  in  his  office.  Said  owner  or  agent  shall  cause  to 
be  made  on  or  before  the  10th  day  of  January  and  July  of  every  year  a  statement  of 
the  workings  of  the  said  coal  mine  or  mines.  If  the  agent  or  owner  of  any  coal  mine 
«hall  neglect  or  refuse,  or  for  any  cause  fail,  for  the  period  of  one*month  after  the 
time  described,  to  furnish  said  map  or  plan  as  above  required,  or  if  the  inspector 
should  find  or  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  map  or  plan  was  inaccurate  in  any 
material  part,  he  be  authorized  to  cause  a  correct  map  or  plan  of  the  actual  workings 
of  such  coal  mine  to  bo  made  at  the  expense  of  the  owner  thereof. 

Second.  The  owner  or  agent  of  any  coal  mine,  whether  shaft,  slope,  or  drift,  shall 
provide  and  maintain  for  every  such  mine  an  amount  of  ventilation  of  not  less  than 
150  cubic  feet  (where  fire  damp  is  known  to  exist)  per  minute  per  person  employed 
in  such  mine,  and  also  an  amount  of  rentilation  of  not  less  than  500  cubic  feet  per 
minute  for  each  mule  or  horseused  in  such  mine,  which  shall  be  distributed  through- 
out the  mine  in  snch  a  manner  as  to  dilute  and  render  harmless  and  expel  the  noxious 
and  poisonous  gases  from  each  and  every  working  place  in  the  mine.  Break  throughs 
or  air  ways  should  be  driven  at  least  every  60  feet,  or  closer  if  deemed  necessary  by 
the  inspector,  and  an  air  way  or  break  through  be  made  at  the  face  of  each  and  every 
abandoned  room  or  entry.  All  break  throughs,  except  those  last  made  near  the  work- 
ing; face  of  the  mine,  shall  be  closed  and  made  air-tight  b^  brattice,  trapdoor,  or  other- 
wise, so  that  the  current  of  air  in  circulation  in  the  mine  may  sweep  to  the  interior 
of  the  mine  where  the  persons  employed  in  such  mine  are  at  work. 
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Third.  Within  twenty-four  hours  after  abandonment  of  any  working  face  in  the 
mine  all  tracks,  ties,  and  other  material,  if  any,  should  betaken  ont.  and  all  entrances 
and  approaches  t-o  that  particular  place  should  be  bratticed  up  or  filled  in  with  ''goaf/' 
except  openings  for  ingess  and  egress  of  air;  and  in  these  two  openings,  immediately 
in  the  openings  and  not  in  the  room  or  working  face,  danger  signals  should  be  placed 
in  such  a  manner  that  an  intruder  could  not  avoid  seeing  them. 

Fourth.  All  mines  to  be  provided  with  artificial  means  of  ventilation  necessary  to 
provide  a  sufficient  quantity  of  air,  such  as  fanning  or  suction  fans,  exhaust  steun 
larnaces,  or  other  contrivances  of  such  capacity  an<l  power  as  to  produce  and  main- 
tain an  abundant  Hupply  of  air ;  but  in  case  a  furnace  shall  be  used  for  ventilating 
purposes  it  shall  be  built  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  communication  of  fire 
to  any  part  of  the  works  by  lining  the  upcast  wiUi  any  incombustible  material  for  a 
sufficient  distance  up  from  said  furnace.  All  mines  generating  fire  damp  shall  be 
kept  clear  from  standing  gas,  and  every  working  place  shall  be  carefully  examined 
every  morning  with  a  safety  lamp  by  a  competent  person  or  persons  before  anv  of 
the  workmen  are  allowed  to  enter  the  mine,  and  the  persons  making  such  examina- 
tion shall  mark  on  the  face  of  the  workings  the  day  of  the  month  and  report  the 
condition  of  the  mine  at  or  near  the  pit  top ;  and  in  all  mines,  whether  they  gener- 
ate fire  damp  or  not,  the  doors  used  in  aesisting  or  directing  the  ventilation  of  the 
mine  shall  be  so  hung  and  adjusted  that  they  will  shut  up  of  their  own  accord  and 
can  not  stand  open,  and  the  owner  or  agent  shall  employ  a  practical  and  competent 
overseer,  to  be  called  a  mining  boss,  who  shall  keep  a  careful  watch  over  the  venti- 
lating apparatus  and  the  air  ways,  traveling  ways,  pumps,  timber,  and  drainage; 
also  snail  see  that  as  the  miners  advance  their  excavations  that  all  loose  coal,  slate, 
and  rock  overhead  are  carefully  secured  against  falling  in  on  the  traveling  way,  ana 
that  sufficient  props  and  caps  of  suitable  length  and  size  are  furnished  for  the  places 
where  thev  are  to  be  used  and  placed  in  the  working  places  of  the  miners.  •  He  should 
measure  the  ventilation  at  least  three  times  a  week  at  the  inlet  and  outlet,  and  also 
near  the  face  of  all  the  entries.  A  record  on  properly  printed  blanks  should  be  kept 
of  such  measurements,  and  at  the  end  of  each  week  the  mine  inspector  should  be 
mailed  a  copy  of  such  record. 

Fifth.  The  mining  boss,  or  other  competent  person,  should  make  daily  inspection 
of  ropes,  chains,  cages,  and  other  hoisting  apparatus,  guides,  and  shaft  timbers,  and 
make  a  record  of  such  daily  inspection  in  a  book  kept  in  the  office  of  such  mine  for 
that  purpose;  the  mine  boss  should  keep  a  daily  record  of  any  defect  in  the  ventila- 
ting appliances  and  any  standing  gas  that  may  be  found  in  the  mine,  designating  the 
entry  and  room  in  which  the  gas  has  been  found.  The  record  of  the  aforesaid 
inspection  shall  be  kept  open  at  all  times  to  the  inspection  of  the  mine  inspector. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  W.  Flkbiing, 
United  States  Mine  Inspector  for  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico, 


REPORT  OF  THE  CATTLE  SANITARY  BOARD. 

Dear  Sir:  I. have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  outlook  for  the  cattle  interests  of 
New  Mexico  was  never  more  promising.  The  season  of  1896  was  favorable;  feed 
was  abundant  on  the  range  and  cattle  wintered  well.  The  calf  crop  of  1897  has 
been  satisfactory  as  to  numbers,  and  are  greatly  improved  in  grade.  The  thousands 
of  thoroughbred  bulls  that  have  been  placed  on  the  range  by  our  most  progressive 
cattlemen  have  so  improved  the  appearance  of  the  young  stock  that  its  market  value 
is  greatly  enhanced;  range  conditions  were  never  better;  cattle  are  putting  on  fat, 
and  young  stock  particularly  are  thrifty  and  well  grown. 

The  demand  for  cattle  of  all  classes  has  lately  been  greater  than  the  offerings,  and 
well-graded  young  steers  have  been  sold  for  more  than  double  the  best  prices  real- 
ized two  years  ago,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  the  prices  will  go  much 
higher  in  the  near  future.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  holdings  of  cattle  in  the  United 
States  are  to-day  several  millions  less  than  they  were  six  years  ago. 

This  shortage  and  the  increased  demand  for  home  consumption,  which  returning 
prosperity  will  surely  bring,  must  hold  prices  at  remunerative  figures  till  the  deficit 
IS  overcome,  and  well  graded  young  stock  will  be  eagerly  sought  for  to  be  finished 
into  beef  to  supply  the  demand.  Further  than  this,  while  the  corn-growing  States 
on  onr  eastern  border  continue  to  produce  enormous  crops  of  that  cereal  in  sections 
so  remote  from  the  great  central  markets  that  the  transportation  charges  will  leave 
little  or  nothing  to  be  realized  by  the  farmer  for  his  crop,  there  will  be  created  a 
great  and  ever-increasing  demand  for  cattle  to  be  fed  at  home,  and  convert  his  pro- 
duce into  something  that  can  be  taken  to  market  at  less  expense  and  leave  hixa  a 
profit. 
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New  Mexico  is  favorably  situated  to  supply  this  demand ,  our  mild  winters  per- 
mitting steer  cattle  to  be  handled  during  any  month  in  the  year,  and  if  New  Mexico 
cattlemen  will  so  handle  their  business  as  to  produce  the  class  of  cattle  best  suited 
for  this  purpose,  this  outlet  for  their  product  is  easily  and  permanently  within  their 
Teach. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30, 1897,  there  were  shipped  and  driven  out  of  the 
Territory  of  New  Mexico  for  delivery  to  purchasers  and  to  market  263,756  head, 
mostlv  steer  cattle,  and  during  the  same  period  11,042  head  have  been  reported  as 
slaughtered  by  butchers  for  home  consumption,  the  whole  aggregating  at  present 
values  in  round  numbei*s  to  $5,500,000. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  etc.,  Jas.  A.  LaRub, 

Secretary  Cattle  Sanitary  Board, 
Hon.  M.  A.  Otbro, 

Governor,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex, 


TERRITORIAL  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

This  board  required  of  each  applicant  for  a  certificate  to  practice  medicine  in  New 
Mexico  two  certificates  of  character  and  professional  standing  to  be  signed  by 
prominent  men  in  the  medical  profession,  and  the  secretary  took  pains  to  verify 
them  if  the  signers  were  unknown  to  the  board.  This  system  proved  of  immense 
value  to  the  board,  for  respectable  practitioners  had  no  trouble  in  procuring  suita- 
ble indorsement,  while  those  who  had  established  bad  reputations  at  their  former 
residences  were  either  intimidated  at  once  or  were  appreciated  by  the  board  as 
undesirable  and  licenses  refused. 

To  fully  acquaint  the  world  with  our  laws  and  regulations  during  the  two  years 
ending  last  March  800  folder  reprints  of  the  new  statute  were  sent  out,  while  in  the 
same  time  the  board  received  over  700  communications  (in  writiug)  and  sent  out 
1,060,  most  of  which  latter  were  carefully  written  lettera,  so  anxious  was  the  board 
to  respond  satisfactorily  to  all  inquiries  and  to  assist  all  worthy  men  who  desired  to 
come  to  New  Mexico. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  board  that  the  Territory  has  never  been  so  free  from  the 
depredations  of  charlatans  as  during  these  years  under  the  new  statute,  and  also 
that  much  has  been  Oone,  not  only  to  elevate  the  character  of  the  medical  service  of 
the  Territory,  but  to  assist  in  the  now  general  movement  for  the  elevation  of  medi- 
cal learning  and  practice  throughout  the  United  States. 

All  the  physicians  now  practicing  in  New  Mexico  are  supposed  to  be  licensed  by 
this  board.  The  number  of  physicians  in  the  Territory  July  1, 1897,  is  believed  to 
be  about  135,  of  whom  5  are  homeopaths  and  6  are  eclectics. 

Although  the  board  bears  the  title  of  the  New  Mexico  Territorial  board  of  health, 
no  sanitary  sections  occur  in  its  statute,  and.  partly  owing  to  the  vast  region  of  the 
Territory  remote  from  travel  that  a  sanitary  law  or  board  could  scarcely  alfect,  and 
partly  owing  to  the  difficulty  attending  securing  necessary  legislation,  with  the 
nnancial  appropriations  that  would  be  requisite,  this  board  has  abstained  from  seek- 
ing legislative  aid. 

Although  a  licensing  bonrd  was  in  existence  in  New  Mexico  since  1880,  little  was 
done  to  raise  the  standard  of  medical  education  and  practice  or  to  prevent  the 
inroads  of  quacks  and  unlearned  physicians  until  early  in  1895,  when  a  new  statute 
was  enacted  for  the  closer  regulation  of  the  practice  of  medicine.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  while  all  worthy  physicians  have  been  duly  licensed,  many 
quacks  and  disreputable  practitioners  of  medicine  have  been  deterred  from  settling 
in  the  Territory,  or,  if  once  they  come  in,  have  been  speedily  moved  on.  For  the 
period  from  March  28, 1895,  to  July  1, 1897,  84  physicians  have  been  licensed  to  prac- 
tice, a  number  so  wholly  disproportioned  to  the  needs  of  the  people,  when  consider- 
ing the  many  physicians  already  living  for  years  in  New  Mexico,  that  the  liberality 
of  the  board  can  not  be  questioned.  }*  or  this  time  9  persons  were  refused  license,  by 
reason  of  previous  bad  record  or  failure  in  examinations  before  the  board. 

The  standard  fixed  by  the  board  for  medical  schools  whose  diplomas  would  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  medical  progress  was,  during  these  twenty-seven  months,  the 
production  of  a  high-school  certificate,  or  its  equivalent,  by  matriculants  as  a  mini- 
mum evidence  of  preliminary  education,  and  for  gra<luation  proof  of  three  years  of 
study  and  three  courses  of  lectures  occurring  in  three  separate  years.  A  higher 
standard  was  projected  in  .Tune,  1895,  and  notification  of  it  was  at  once  widely  pro- 
mulgated throngbout  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  again  in  the  summer  of 
1896.  This  provided  that  diplomas  issued  by  medical  colleges  after  July  1, 1897. 
would  be  received  by  this  board  only  on  conditions  that  the  colleges  hnd  attainea 
the  standard  of  requiring  for  matriculation  a  high-school  certificate,  or  its  superior^ 
and  for  graduation  proof  of  four  years'  study  and  four  terms  of  lectures  occurring 
in  four  separate  years. 
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However,  in  1895  several  thousand  copies  of  a  cxroular  intended  to  assist  in  pre- 
venting the  spread  of  tubercalosis  in  New  Mexico  were  distributed  over  the  Terri- 
toiy,  especially  to  hotels,  lodging  houses,  and  physicians.  Tlie  board  also  publicly 
indorsed  the  testing  of  piilch  cows  for  tuberculosis  by  Injections  of  tuberouline. 

BOARD  OF  PHARMACY. 

Number  of  pharmacists  registered  since  organization  of  the  board 154 

Number  dropped 73 

Number  died 4 

Number  now  registered  (December  31, 1896) 77 

Total 154 

In  accordance  with  chapter  60,  section  10,  General  Laws  of  New  Mexico,  we  have 
the  honor  to  submit  the  fourth  annual  report  of  the  New  Mexico  Board  of  Dental 
Examiners. 

The  fifth  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Las  Vegas  August  9-10,  A.  D.  1897.  There 
were  present  Drs.  Olney,  Chamberlain,  While,  and  Mauley.  Dr.  Bearup  coming  over- 
land from  Eddy,  was  delayed  by  rain,  and  did  not  reach  Las  Vegas  until  the  board 
had  adjourned,'  on  the  evening  of  August  10. 

There  were  two  applicants  for  registration,  both  graduates  of  reputable  colleges. 
As  they  had  compliea  with  the  law,  both  were  granted  certificates.  There  was  one 
candidate  for  examination,  who  passed  a  very  creditable  examination  and  was 
given  a  certificate.  No  prosecutions  were  necessary  during  the  year,  no  violation  of 
the  law  being  reported. 

RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  two  applications  for  registration $10. 00 

Received  from  one  applicant  for  examination 25. 00 

Cash  with  treasurer 118.00 

Total 153.00 

EXPENDITURES. 

D.  W.  Manley,  secretary $7. 00 

Typewriting 1. 00 

Assessment,  National  Association  Dental  Examiners 3. 00 

Typewriting  annual  report 1.50 

Total 12.50 

Balance  on  hand  August  9,  1897 140. 50 

Respectfully  su  bnii  t ted . 

F.  E.  Olney,  President. 
D.  W.  Manley. 
His  Excellency  M.  A.  Otero, 

Governor  of  New  Mexico, 


BERNALILLO   COUNTY. 

Bernalillo  County  is  one  of  the  largest  and  richest  counties  in  the 
Territory  of  New  Mexico.  It  is  the  first  county  in  point  of  population, 
and  has  an  area  of  5,024,136  acres,  with  nearly  1,000,000  acres  subjeot 
to  irrigation  and  about  3,000,000  acres  fit  for  pasture. 

The  county  is  of  irregular  shape,  being  about  75  miles  from  north  to 
south  at  its  widest  point  and  having  an  extreme  breadth  from  east  to 
west  of  about  200  miles. 

The  principal  streams  of  the  county  are  the  Kio  Grande,  Bio  Puerco, 
and  the  Bio  Jemez.  The  Bio  Grande  traverses  the  county  from  north 
to  south  tor  a  distance  of  about  00  miles.  Broad  alluvial  bottoms  skirt 
this  stream  on  either  side.  The  principal  seat  of  population  is  located 
in  this  valley,  and  it  is  noted  for  the  quality  as  well  as  the  quantity  of 
its  fruits,  grains,  and  vegetables. 
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This  county  is  especially  adapted  to  grape  culture,  and  this  fruit  now 
successfully  competes,  in  every  market  to  which  it  has  been  introduced, 
with  the  choicest  products  of  the  California  vineyards.  The  grape  most 
generally  cultivated  is  that  known  as  the  "Missioil"  variety,  supposed 
to  have  been  introduced  by  the  Franciscan  friars  and  cultivated  in  the 
valley  for  the  past  two  centuries.  Some  small  vineyards  of  the  Mus- 
catel are  also  found,  but  generally  as  a  table  grape,  coming  into  the 
market  a  short  time  before  the  other.  The  vineyards  are  almost  invaria- 
bly started  from  cuttings  planted  from  6  to  10  feet  apart  each  way, 
though  some  prefer  to  trench  the  cuttings  and  root  them  for  planting 
the  first  or  second  year  after  in  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain. 
But  few  grapes  will  be  produced  until  the  third  year,  but  the  labor  of 
the  cultivator  is  needed  every  year  in  stirring  the  soil,  removing  the 
suckers,  trimming,  covering,  and  uncovering. 

Much  attention  is  now  being  given  to  the  larger  fruits  and,  though 
it  has  only  been  twelve  years  since  the  introduction  of  improved  varie- 
ties of  American  fruits,  fine  orchards  are  flourishing  in  every  settle- 
ment. These  are  yielding  large  returns  and  doing  much  to  establish 
and  maintain  the  reputation  which  New  Mexico  is  so  rapidly  acquiring 
as  one  of  the  finest  and  most  successful  fruit-growing  districts  on  the 
American  Continent.  The  fruits  of  the  temperate  zone,  without  excep- 
tion, find  a  kindly  home  in  the  Eio  Grande  Valley, 

Wheat  raised  in  this  county  compares  with  the  best  in  the  United 
States  for  weight  and  quality.  Corn,  oats,  barley,  and  rye  do  equally 
well;  these  crops  do  well  on  uplands  or  bottom  lands,  but  it  should 
always  be  remembered  that  it  does  not  pay  to  raise  grain  at  $20  or  $25 
per  acre  profit  when  fruit  pays  from  $150  to  $700  per  acre. 

Alfalfa  thrives  all  over  the  county.  In  some  few  places  it  grows  with- 
out irrigation,  but  in  the  valleys  where  water  is  abundant  four  cuttings 
of  about  one  and  a  half  tons  to  the  cutting  per  acre  are  harvest^. 
This  crop  is  worth  from  $10  to  $15  per  ton,  according  to  the  date  of 
sale,  and  therefore  it  is  a  good-paying  crop.  If  fed  to  stock  and  sold 
m  the  shape  of  fattened  beef  $100  per  acre  net  can  be  easily  realized. 

Coal  in  large  quantities  and  of  excellent  quality  is  found  in  the 
Puerco  Valley.  It  is  so  easily  mined  and  handled  that  it  pays  to  team 
it  with  oxen  to  Albuquerque  and  sell  it  as  low  as  $4  per  ton.  These 
coal  measures  extend  throughout  the  entire  area  of  the  valley,  and  in 
the  northern  part,  in  the  vicinity  of  Nacimiento  and  Copper  City,  the 
veins  are  of  unusual  thickness.  At  one  point  in  the  vicinity  named  a 
vein  has  been  opened  which  shows  25  feet  of  clear  coal  without  a  parti- 
cle of  "bone"  or  slate,  and  with  a  solid  roof.  From  the  Rio  Puerco  to 
the  line  of  the  Territory  all  the  land  in  Bernalillo  County,  as  far  as  it 
has  been  prospected,  is  found  to  be  underlaid  with  coal  in  veins  suffi- 
ciently thick  to  pay  for  mining.  This,  however,  is  lying  useless  for  the 
want  of  capital  to  provide  for  its  transportation  to  market. 

In  agriculture  this  county  is  one  of  the  foremost  in  New  Mexico. 
With  irrigation  the  thrifty,  attentive  farmer  becomes  his  own  provi- 
dence and  is  relieved  from  the  danger  of  loss  by  drought  or  flood.  He 
is  no  longer  a  haphazard  creature  of  chance,  but  has  the  same  surety 
Of  return  for  his  labor  as  the  manufacturer.  In  this  way  the  stability 
and  prosperity  of  both  are  enhanced,  as  they  are  mutual  customers.  In 
an  irrigated  country  the  population  is  denser  over  the  civilized  area. 
This  is  another  advantage.  What  has  been  said  concerning  special 
crops  will  give  the  farmer  a  general  idea  of  the  farming  resources  of  this 
country,  and  it  will  sufftce  to  say  here  that  every  grain,  vegetable,  and 
fruit  of  the  temperate  zone  flourishes  in  the  deep,  loamy  soil,  and  the 
most  tender  varieties  will  not  be  menaced  by  the  action  of  the  climate. 
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The  great  extent  of  Bernalillo  County  affords  a  diversified  climate. 
In  the  Eio  Grande  and  Paerco  valleys  the  weather  is  very  mild.  The 
summers  are  long,  with  genially  warm  days  and  cool  nights,  and  th& 
winters  never  approach  that  severity  common  in  the  humid  region. 
The  air  is  dry,  the  elevation  about  5,000  feet,  and  the  latitude  suffi- 
ciently south  to  make  a  very  favorable  combination.  The  average  rain- 
fall is  about  13  inches,  over  one-half  of  which  falls  during  the  summer 
months.  On  the  plateaus  and  mesas,  east  and  west,  the  general  alti- 
tude is  7,000  feet,  and  the  general  temperature  correspondingly  lower. 
Indeed,  taking  Albuquerque  as  a  center,  the  health  seeker  can  choose 
the  exact  temperature  for  comfort.  It  may  be  a  warm  day  in  the  city,, 
but  within  half  a  day's  horseback  or  foot  journey  it  will  be  bracingly 
cool.  The  person  is  hard  to  suit  who  finds  fault  with  such  conditions. 
These  plateaus  and  plains  afford  the  very  best  grazing.  They  are  cov- 
ered with  fine  gramma  grass,  and  large  areas  of  them  could  be  irrigated 
by  modern  high-line  ditches.  The  summers  in  these  regions  are  shorter 
and  cooler  than  the  valleys.  The  rains  are  more  frequent,  and  the 
aggregate  snowfall  of  the  winter  averages  about  as  in  southern  Illinois- 
or  northern  Kentucky.  These  lands  are  very  fertile  and  suited  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  potato,  apple,  and  cereal  crops. 

Climate  is  only  a  matter  of  choice.  The  immigrant  can  choose  the 
warm  valleys  or  the  cold  plateaus.  Another  thing  is  that  a  cyclone  or 
blizzard  is.  unknown.  The  climate  is  a  paradise  for  invalids.  Every- 
thing said  concerning  climate  in  the  general  article  on  New  Mexico  is. 
applicable  to  this  county. 

THE  CITY  OF  ALBUQUERQUE. 

Albuquerque,  so  named  in  honor  of  the  Duke  of  Albuquerque,  a 
Spanish  nobleman,  who  was  governor  of  ^ew  Mexico  from  1703  to  1710, 
was  in  1881  a  "city  of  stakes,"  and  its  rapid  advancement  as  one  of  the 
largest  cities  of  the  Territory  has  been  in  many  respects  phenomenal. 

Today  there  stands  upon  this  '^city  of  stakes"  of  1881  a  handsome 
brick-built  and  electric-lighted  city  of  12,000  people,  who  enjoy  all  the 
comforts  and  conveniences  of  the  most  advanced  American  towns^ 
Broad,  well-shaded  streets  and  avenues,  solid  brick  business  blocks,, 
splendid  residences,  churches,  schools,  and  colleges — every  thing  in 
fact  that  goes  to  make  up  a  metropolitan  city  may  be  found  here. 

Albuquerque  is  centrally  located  at  the  junction  of  two  continental 
lines  of  railroad,  running  north  and  south  and  east  and  west,  respec- 
tively, which  alone  would  insure  commercial  supremacy.  The  country 
for  miles  around  is  rich  in  minerals,  with  the  development  of  which 
Albuquerque  is  certain  to  become  a  great  smelting  and  reduction  cen- 
ter, and  at  no  distant  day  will  also  become  a  manufacturing  center  or 
great  importance. 

The  first  street  railway  company  was  organized  in  1880,  and  six 
months  later  the  line  was  in  operation,  connecting  the  old  and  the  new 
town.  With  many  improvements  and  several  extensions  it  has  been 
operated  continually  for  that  time.  The  first  gas  works  and  electric- 
light  plant  were  established  in  Albuquerque,  and  no  city  in  the  West 
is  bettor  equipped  in  this  direction. 

COLFAX  COUNTY. 

Colfax  County  is  in  the  northeastern  portion  of  New  Mexico,  next  to* 
the  southern  line  of  Colorado;  is  72  miles  long  from  east  to  west  and 
54  miles  wide  from  north  to  south.    Its  area  is  3,888  square  miles,  or 
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2,488,330  acres.  Of  this  area  2,300  sqaare  miles  are  included  in  the 
famous  Maxwell  land  grant,  the  title  to  which  has  been  long  since  set- 
tled. Much  of  this  land  has  been  sold  and  is  now  owned  by  ranchmen 
and  farmers.  The  remaining  land  in  the  county  mostly  remains  a  part 
of  the  public  domain,  only  a  comparatively  small  portion  having  been 
taken  up  by  settlers. 

The  central  and  southeastern  part  of  the  county  is  rolling  prairie 
and  valley  land,  well  watered  by  permanent  streams,  springs,  and 
lakes,  and  is  specially  suitable  for  stock  raising  and  farming. 

The  western  and  northern  portions  are  mountainous,  being  low-lying, 
well-sheltered  foothills  and  valleys,  backed  by  a  high  mountain  range. 
In  this  mountain  range,  which  is  a  spur  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  a 
number  of  permanent  streams  have  their  source,  all  flowing  to  the 
southeast,  furnishing  water  for  the  fertile  valleys  and  prairies. 

The  altitude  varies  from  5,600  feet  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
county  to  about  7,000  in  the  foothill  valleys  and  up  to  13,000  feet  on 
the  mountains.  The  general  slope  of  the  country  being  to  the  south- 
east the  cold  storms  from  the  north  are  broken  against  the  mountains, 
so  that  cyclones  and  blizzards  such  as  sweep  over  the  open  plains  to 
the  north  and  east  are  unknown  here.  The  average  mean  temperature 
for  the  year  at  an  altitude  of  6,000  feet  is  51°  F.,  being  34°  for  the  three 
coldest  months,  December,  January,  and  February,  and  70^  for  the 
three  warmest  months,  June,  July,  and  August.  The  atmosphere  is 
dry  and  extremes  of  heat  or  cold  are  not  at  any  time  disagreeable. 
The  average  annual  rainfuU  is  15  to  18  inches  at  same  altitude,  6,000 
feet,  and  over  30  inches  in  the  high  mountains.  Much  snow  falls  in  the 
mountains,  which  melts  gradually  during  the  spring  and  early  summer, 
furnishing  a  good  supply  of  water  for  irrigation. 

The  days  and  nights  are  pleasantly  cool  in  summer  and  comfortably 
warm  in  winter,  and  it  is  withal  the  most  delightful  all-the-year-round 
climate  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world. 

The  following  from  the  Guide  to  the  Maxwell  Grant  aptly  describes 
our  climate: 

The  climate  of  the  aoutheustern  slopes  of  the  Rocky  MouutaiDs,  where  the  Mas- 
well  land  grant  is  situated,  is  beyond  description  beautiful.  The  air  has  even  in 
the  dog  days  a  bright,  effervescent  crispness  that  delies  the  greatest  effortsof  the 
hot  san  to  make  it  sultry.  The  sun  seems  to  shine  through,  not  into  the  air,  an^  one 
is  often  surprised  when  looking  at  the  thermometer  on  some  pleasant  day  he  finds 
the  mercury  way  up  in  the  nineties.  This- peculiarity  of  never  feeling  uncomfort- 
ably warm,  even  with  the  mercury  nt  that  height,  is  accounted  for  by  the  extreme 
dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  the  mean  humidity  being  only  38  per  cent.  This  causes 
u  rapid  evaporation  of  perapiratioa  from  the  skin  and  a  corresponding  coolness  of 
the  surface.  One  never  feels  depressed  as  one  does  farther  east  and  in  Europe  and 
at  lower  altitudes  and  in  all  other  hot  countries.  After  the  hottest  summer  day  a 
couple  of  blankets  at  night  will  always  be  required.  As  in  summer  one  does  not 
feel  the  dry  heat,  so  in  winter  one  does  not  feel  the  dry  cold.  Out  of  the  wind  and 
in  the  sun  it  is  always  warm ;  so  much  so  that  the  cold  is  not  thought  a  drawback 
by  the  army  of  consumptives  that  Hock  to  New  Mexico  as  a  sanitarium.  It  may  be 
stated  as  absolute  truth  that  we  have  no  severe  droughts,  no  fogs,  no  hot  winds,  no 
cyclones,  tornadoes,  or  hurricanes,  no  northers,  no  winter  rains,  and  it  was  no  exag- 
geration when  the  Hon.  L.  Bradford  Prince,  then  governor  of  New  Mexico,  in  an 
address  delivered  in  September,  1891,  speaking  of  Colfax  County,  in  which  the 
Maxwell  grant  is  located,  said: 

"When  one  views  the  verdant  plains  of  eastern  Colfax,  covered  with  herds  of  cat- 
tle, changing  to  the  west  into  the  agricultural  lands  along  the  Vermejo,  the  Ponil, 
and  the  Cimarron,  dotted  with  the  coal  mines  of  Blossburg  and  the  pine  forests  of 
Catskill,  and  rising  into  the  golden  mountains  and  gold-bearing  streams  of  Eliza- 
bethtown,  one  is  apt  to  say,  'This,  truly,  is  the  promised  land.'" 

The  people  who  reside  here,  as  well  as  all  domestic  animals^  are 
remarkably  free  from  disease.    There  is  something  in  the  dry,  pure  air. 
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possibly  ozone,  that  is  destractive  to  disease  germs,  and  people  spend 
much  of  their  time  oat  of  doors  the  year  roand,  which  is  always  con- 
ducive to  good  health  and  a  cheerful,  happy  existence. 

The  so  called  rainy  season,  of  about  six  weeks  to  two  monihs,  usually 
occurs  in  July  and  August,  during  which  time  showers  fall  almost  daily, 
generally  in  the  afternoon,  the  mornings  being  clear  and  bright.  Then 
the  whole  country,  from  the  green  prairies  and  valleys  up  through  the 
evergreen  foothills  covered  with  pinon,  cedar,  pine,  and  spruce  timber, 
to  the  high  mountains,  upon  whose  lofty  summits  banks  of  snow  can 
be  seen,  presents  a  landscape  as  lovely  as  the  eye  could  wish  to  see. 

In  these  mountains  the  scenery  is  grand  beyond  description.  There 
are  many  clear,  cold,  rippling  streams  in  which  there  are  speckled  trout, 
and  on  either  side  great  forests  of  pine  and  spruce  timber  wher^  the 
hunter  can  find  deer,  bear,  wild  turkeys,  grouse,  and  other  game.  Many 
of  the  people  spend  several  weeks  each  year  in  delightful  camping  par- 
ties in  these  mountains. 

KAILROADS. 

There  are  two  railroads  in  the  county,  the  Atchinson,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe,  which  traverses  the  county  from  north  to  south,  and  a  branch 
of  the  Union  Pacific,  which  has  recently  been  built  into  the  timber  dis- 
trict at  the  head  of  Bed  River. 

POPULATIOX. 

The  population  of  the  county  is  approximately  13,000.  Eaton,  to 
which  place  the  county  seat  has  recently  been  removed  by  a  vote  of  the 
l>eople,  is  a  prosperous  city  of  about  4,000  inhabitants.  The  railroad- 
repair  shops  are  located  at  this  point,  and  it  is  near  the  center  of  exten- 
sive coal  mining  operations.  Eaton  has  a  splendid  water  system,  elec- 
tric-light  works,  good  schools  and  churches.  Merchants  and  mechanics 
are  prosperous,  and  the  city  is  improving  rapidly  in  every  way. 
The  principal  towns  are  Blossburg,  a  coal  mining  town  three  miles  from 
Eaton,  Springer,  Maxwell  City,  Cimarron,  Oatskill,  Elizabeth  town,  and 
Baldy.  Tlie  chief  resources  are  agriculture,  stock  raising,  mines  of 
coal,  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  iron,  deposits  of  natural  cement, 
plumbago,  fire  clay,  and  building  stone  and  forests  of  timber. 

AGKICULTURK. 

In  the  higher  mountain  valleys  and  on  the  high  mesas  or  table  lands 
in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  county,  crops,  particularly  of  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  hay,  and  potatoes,  grow  without  irrigation.  Johnson 
mesa,  east  of  Eaton,  which  until  a  few  years  ago  was  used  only  as 
grazing  land  for  sheep  and  cattle,  is  now  settled  up  by  several  hundred 
prosperous  farmers.  In  the  lower  valleys  and  on  the  prairies  crops  of 
all  kinds  grow  luxuriantly  under  irrigation.  The  principal  crops  are 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  alfalfa,  producing  three  goo<l  cuttings  each  year, 
sorghum,  beans,  peas,  and  all  kind  of  field  and  garden  vegetables  that 
can  be  grown  anywhere  in  the  temperate  zone.  The  summer  nights  are 
too  cool  for  corn  except  the  early  northern  varieties. 

Fruits,  particularly  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  apricots,  crab- 
apples,  quinces,  nectarines,  berries,  and  the  hardier  kinds  of  peaches 
and  grapes,  are  produced  in  abundance. 

The  fruit  and  trees  are  free  from  blight,  and  the  fruits  are  remark- 
ably crisp,  juicy,  and  of  pleasant  flavor. 

The  crop  is  very  certain,  and  no  general  failure  of  the  fruit  crop  has 
oocurred  in  the  county  for  many  years. 
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The  time  of  budding  of  the  trees  can  be  so  regulated  by  winter  irri- 
gation that  the  blossoms  do  not  come  out  until  danger  from  frost  is  past. 

Orchard  trees  are  long  lived  here  and  not  injured  by  insects.  The 
orchard  of*  John  B.  Dawson,  on  the  Yermejo,  has  been  in  constant 
bearing  for  twenty-five  years,  and  the  trees  are  still  smooth  barked^ 
vigorous,  and  healthy. 

IRRIGATION  AND   WATER  SUPPLY. 

The  rainfall  of  15  to  18  inches  annually,  although  a  large  portion  of 
it  falls  during  the  summer  season,  is  not  sufficient  to  insure  the  growth 
and  maturing  of  crops,  and  most  of  the  farming  is  done  under  a  sys- 
tem of  irrigation. 

WRile  this  system  has  some  disadvantages,  the  farmer  soon  learns 
that  the  certainty  of  raising  a  crop  every  year,  the  convenience  of 
being  able  to  moisten  and  plow  the  ground  when  he  wishes  to  with- 
out waiting  for  rain  to  fall  or  for  floods  to  dry  up,  the  certainty  of 
having  pleasant  weather  for  the  harvest,  and  the  fact  that  the  waters 
used  for  irrigating  constantly  supply  fertilizing  matter  to  the  soil,  more 
than  make  up  for  the  extra  cost  and  trouble  of  irrigating. 

During  the  spring  and  early  summer  the  melting  snows  in  the  moun- 
tains fill  the  streams  and  usually  furnish  water  enough,  if  it  could  be 
utilized,  to  irrigate  all  the  land  in  the  county.  But  during  the  month 
of  June,  and  often  part  of  May,  the  water  in  the  streams  is  low,  and 
in  order  to  insure  ample  water  supply  at  all  times  for  large  tracts  of 
land  it  is  necessary  to  save  the  water  when  it  is  plentiful  in  storage 
reservoirs.  Fortunately  there  are  many  natural  basins  in  the  county 
where  this  can  be  done  at  little  cost. 

The  Maxwell  Land  Grant  Company  owns  two  large  irrigating  sys- 
tems, with  storage  reservoirs.  One  takes  the  water  from  the  Vermc^jo 
through  20  miles  of  main  canals  and  distributes  it  from  14  storage 
reservoirs  through  40  miles  of  laterals. 

The  other,  near  Springer,  gets  its  water  from  the  Cimarron  Biver, 
and  consists  of  26  miles  of  main  canals,  20  miles  of  laterals,  and  a  num- 
ber of  storage  reservoirs,  the  largest  covering  700  acres,  an  average 
depth  of  9  feet. 

There  are  many  smaller  irrigating  systems  and  ditches  belonging 
to  private  individuals,  and  altogether  about  60,000  acres  are  under 
ditch  in  the  county. 

^Surveys  have  been  made  for  a  large  storage  reservoir  in  the  Moreno 
Valley,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Cimarron  Canyon.  At  this  point  a  dam 
100  feet  long  at  the  base,  230  feet  long  on  top,  and  100  feet  high  will 
make  a  reservoir  covering  3,000  acres  of  land,  an  average  depth  of  over 
30  feet,  which  will  hold  30  billion  gallons  of  water  at  one  filling.  ^The 
material  for  building  the  dam  is  immediately  at  hand  in  the  rocky  cliffs 
near  by.  The  drainage  area  above  this  point,  with  numerous  never- 
failing  mountain  streams,  furnishes  water  enough  each  year  to  fill  such 
a  reservoir  several  times.  This  reservoir  would  supply  water  sufficient 
to  irrigate  100,000  acres,  and  the  total  expense  of  the  reservoir  and 
canals  necessary  to  distribute  the  water  would  not  exceed  $2  per  acre. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  enterprises  awaiting  development  in 
this  county. 

SUGAR-BEET  CULTURE. 

The  soil  and  climate  of  Colfax  County  are  peculiarly  well  adapted  to 
the  production  of  sugar  beets.    This  fact  was  known  as  long  ago  as 
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184]  from  the  experiments  of  some  French  missionaries,  and  the  Max- 
well land  grant  of  nearly  2,000,000  acres  was  made  by  the  Mexican 
Government  to  Carlos  Beanbien  and  Gnadalnpe  Miranda  for  the  express 
purpose,  among  other  things,  of  raising  sugar  beets.  The  results  of 
exx>eriments  recently  made  show  the  product  to  be  20  tons  per  acre  of 
beets  carrying  19  per  cent  of  sugar.  With  more  careful  culture  and 
improved  varieties  this  yield  can  be  considerably  increased. 

One  great  advantage  this  country  possesses  over  most  other  localities 
is  that  the  lands  are  near  the  foothills  and  the  soil  is  constantly  being 
fertilized  by  the  water  used  for  irrigation,  which  carries  in  solution  and 
distributes  over  the  laud  mineral  matter  washed  down  from  the  moun- 
tain sides  and  decayed  vegetable  matter  from  the  mountain  forests, 
and  the  land  produces  abundant  crops  without  other  fertilizing. 

In  France,  Germany,  and  other  countries  where  sugar  beets  are 
raised  extensively  the  cost  of  fertilizers  is  equal  to  all  other  expenses, 
and  amounts  sometimes  to  as  much  as  $40  per  acre  for  each  crop. 

There  is  sufficient  choice  beet  land  in  Colfax  County,  with  available 
water  supply,  to  produce  annually  600,000,000  pounds  of  sugar,  or  one- 
seventh  of  the  total  amount  consumed  in  the  United  States. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  will  not  long  continue  paying  out 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  foreign  couutries  for  sugar  when 
they  can  profitably  produce  their  sugar  at  home;  and  it  is  the  land  in 
the  so-called  arid  region,  where  the  fertility  of  the  soil  has  not  been 
leached  out  by  centuries  of  soaking  rains,  where  the  constant  bright 
sunshine  and  cool  nights  develop  the  highest  percentage  of  sugar,  and 
where  the  growth  of  the  plant  is  made  certain  every  year  by  irrigation, 
that  will  best  x)roduce  the  beets.  The  possibilities  of  this  industry  are 
enormous,  and  the  investment  of  capital  in  sugar  factories  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  furnishing  employment  for  the  idle  workmen  of  the 
country. 

STOCK  RAISING. 

Colfax  County  is  an  ideal  stock-raising  country.  It  is  cool  enough 
80  that  all  animals  grow  to  proper  size,  yet  warm  enough  in  winter  so 
that  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  require  no  artificial  shelter  and  little  or 
no  food  besides  the  nutritious  natural  grasses  which  cure  on  the  ground. 

Until  a  few  years  ago  this  county  was  the  home  of  large  herds  of 
cattle  ruDning  at  large  on  the  open  ranges;  but  from  various  causes, 
chiefly  overstocking  and  hard  times,  the  large  herds  have  been  sold  off 
and  the  business  has  undergone  a  radical  change. 

Now  there  are  more  and  smaller  herds  of  well-improved  cattle,  gen- 
erally kept  in  pastures,  and  the  most  successful  cattlemen  provide 
alfalfa  and  other  hay  to  reed  their  stpck  whenever  necessary  on  account 
of  short  grass  or  storms. 

On  some  of  our  best  farms  are  herds  of  thoroughbred  Herefords,  as 
fine  as  can  be  found  in  the  United  States. 

The  high  prices  of  cattle  for  the  last  year  have  been  very  encourag- 
ing, and  the  profits  are  much  greater  than  under  the  open-range  system. 

This  is  also  a  fine  sheep  country,  and  there  are  numerous  large 
flocks,  chiefly  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county.  The  percentage  of 
increase  is  very  large.  The  wool  is  of  the  best,  and  the  expense  of 
raising  and  caring  for  the  sheep  comparatively  smsdl. 

Hogs  are  raised  here  at  very  little  cost.  They  thrive  well  in  the 
alfialfS  fields  in  summer  and  in  winter  they  live  on  the  alfalfa  hay  and 
artichokes,  which  produce  large  crops  and  are  left  in  the  ground  to  be 
eaten  by  the  hogs  as  required. 
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DAIRY  FAKMING. 

Dairy  farming  pays  well,  and  there  is  a  good  home  market  for  milk, 
butter,  and  cheese,  as  well  as  for  poultry,  eggs,  honey,  and  other  prod- 
ucts of  the  farm. 

I10KSB8. 

When  the  advantages  of  this  altitude  and  climate  for  breeding  and 
growing  race  horses  becomes  better  known,  the  fast  horses  of  the 
country  will  be  raised  and  trained  here. 

Our  horses  have  better  lungs,  smaller,^  stronger  and  more  elastic 
bones  and  tendons,  and  greater  endurance  than  those  of  any  other 
part  of  the  United  States,  and  they  have  the  speed,  mettle,  and  stay- 
ing qualities  of  the  Arabian  horses  from  which  the  fast  race  horses  of 
the  present  day  are  descended. 

MINES. 

CoaL — Colfax  County  contains  approximately  1,000  square  miles  of 
coal  land.  The  coal  is  a  rich  bituminous  coal,  being  of  the  best  for 
steam  purposes  and  locomotives,  and  is  a  fine  coking  coal.  It  lies  in 
horizontal  beds  or  stratas  in  the  foothills,  from  4  to  13  feet  in  thickness, 
and  is  easily  mined  by  driving  entries  into  the  hills  along  the  veins. 
The  mines  are  dry,  and  neither  hoisting  nor  pumping  is  necessary.  The 
principal  operated  mines  belong  to  the  Eaton  Coal  and  Coke  Company, 
at  Blossburg,  and  they  supply  most  of  the  coal  to  the  railroads  in  New 
Mexico  and  northern  Mexico.  These  mines  have  a  present  capacity  of 
1,600  tons  per  day.  The  company  is  now  putting  in  a  new,  complete, 
modern  electric  plant  for  cutting  and  hauling  out  its  coal,  which  will 
largely  increase  the  output.  The  same  company  has  under  its  construc- 
tion 76  coke  ovens,  which  will  be  in  operation  soon  after  September  1, 
1897.  These  ovens  are  so  constructed  that  the  waste  heat  from  the 
burning  of  the  coal  used  in  making  coke  passes  under  large  boilers 
and  furnishes  the  power  for  the  electric  railway,  electric-light  plant, 
pumping  engines,  and  for  other  purposes. 

This  property  is  well  worth  a  visit  from  those  who  wish  to  see  an 
up-to-date  coal  mine  in  operation,  and  is  only  a  half  hour's  drive  from 
Baton. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  smaller  mines  operated  by  individuals  in 
different  places  in  the  county. 

Choice  domestic  coal  is  sold  at  $1.50  per.  ton  in  Blossburg,  and  at  $2 
per  ton  in  Baton. 

Nut  and  slack  coal  for  use  under  stationary  boilers  sells  at  about  50 
cents  per  ton. 

(iOLD  MINES. 

In  the  mountains  around  Blizabethtown  and  Baldy,  in  the  western 
part  of  the  county,  gold  has  been  known  to  exist  for  many  years,  and 
many  fortunes  have  been  taken  out  of  the  rich  placers  in  that  vicinity. 
In  1866  quite  a  rush  of  miners  went  into  the  Moreno  Yalley«  Elizabeth- 
town  had  a  population  of  about  3,000  people.  A  large  ditch,  42  miles 
long,  with  many  miles  of  wooden  flume  and  iron  pipe,  was  constructed 
to  furnish  water  for  hydraulic  mining.  These  placers  have  been  worked 
successfally  ever  since,  but  as  the  richest  known  diggings  were  worked 
oat,  many  people  left  the  camp  with  their  fortunes  mcMle  or  attracted  by 
extravagant  tales  of  rich  ^^fluds"  in  other  localities. 

These  placers  have  produced  several  miUiona  of  dollars,  and  some 
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new  miuing  machinery  now  being  pat  in  for  working  the  rich  '^flat 
placers''  will  greatly  increase  the  production. 

Quartz  mines  were  discovered  over  twenty  years  ago;  but  as  no 
quartz  was  considered  of  any  value  unless  it  showed  free  gold  to  the 
naked  eye^  only  a  few  of  the  richest  mines  were  worked.  Of  these 
the  Aztec,  near  Baldy,  produced  $21,000  in  a  single  week  with  a  10- 
stamp  mill,  and  altogether  produced  over  $1,000,000  through  the  same 
mill,  although  the  deepest  workings  in  the  mine  were  only  300  feet 
below  the  surface. 

The  richest  ores  in  the  district  are  more  or  less  refractory  and  require 
Borne  other  treatment  than  the  old-fashioned  amalgamating  process 
heretofore  used  in  the  camp.  This  is  now  receiving  the  attention  of 
intelligent  mining  men,  and  within  a  short  time  smelters,  concentrators, 
and  other  improved  methods  will  make  this  a  thriving  camp. 

Recent  rich  discoveries  have  filled  the  mountains  with  prospectors, 
and  hundreds  of  new  mining  claims  have  been  staked  out. 

Ores  of  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  iron  are  found  in  abundance  through- 
out the  district. 

The  regulations  recently  adopted  by  the  Maxwell  Land  Grant  Com- 
pany are  very  liberal,  and  under  them  a  patent  can  be  secured  for  a 
claim  1,500  feet  by  300  at  any  time  within  two  years  irom  discovery  at 
a  total  cost  of  about  $200. 

Some  recent  discoveries  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  ores  in  the  Urracca 
and  Bonito  country,  upon  the  lands  of  Francis  Glutton  and  Harry 
Whigham,  have  caused  quite  a  rush  of  prospectors  to  that  locality,  and 
these  gentlemen  offer  the  same  terms  to  prospectors  as  the  Maxwell 
Land  Grant  Company. 

Several  railroad  companies  have  extended  their  surveys  into  this 
mining  country,  and  some  of  them  will  probably  soon  be  building  in 
that  direction. 

At  present  the  nearest  railroad  point  to  the  mines  is  Springer,  on  the 
Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe  Railway,  from  which  place  the  trip  to 
the  mines  is  made  by  stage  in  one  day  over  good  roads  through  the 
Cimarron  Canyon  and  a  beautiful  mountain  country. 

The  other  mineral  resources  are  varied.  There  are  deposits  of  plum- 
bago and  fire  clay,  as  yet  unworked. 

Near  Springer  there  are  extensive  deposits  of  natural  cement  plas- 
ter now  being  opened  up,  and  also  large  quarries  of  cement  rock  which 
produces  a  natural  hydraulic  cement. 

Petroleum  oil  is  found  in  the  rocks  a  few  miles  west  of  Springer, 
though  no  wells  have  been  sunk. 

There  are  two  good  flowing  artesian  wells  near  Springer,  one  of  which 
belonging  to  Mr.  John  C.  Taylor  furnishes  a  mineral  water  possessing 
valuable  medicinal  prop<^rties  and  is  a  pleasant  table  water.  This 
water  is  bottled  and  shipped  to  the  towns  and  cities  along  the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe  Railway.  The  geological  formation  is  such 
that  artesian  water  may  be  confidently  expected  at  depths  of  from  150 
to  1,200  feet  all  over  the  prairie  portion  of  the  county. 

TIMBER. 

There  is  a  large  area  of  timber  in  the  county  which  is  being  worked 
up  into  lumber,  bridge  timbers,  props,  railroad  ties,  and  telegraph 
poles.  A  number  of  sawmills  convstantly  in  operation  furnish  a  good 
supply  of  timber  for  building  for  all  purposes  at  reasonable  prices. 

Great  changes  have  taken  place  here  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 
When  the  Santa  Fe  trail  was  first  opened  through  ISew  Mexico,  Colfftx 
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County  was  the  home  aud  hunting  grounds  of  the  Ute  and  Apache 
Indians. 

The  plains  Indians,  the  dreaded  Gomanches,  up  to  the  year  1874, 
made  frequent  warlike  incursions  into  the  county,  killing  settlers  and 
driving  off  their  stocky  Under  the  leadership  of  such  intrepid  men  as 
Kit  Oarson  and  Lncien  B.  Maxwell,  who  lived  at  Cimarron,  Colfax 
County,  E.  L.  Wooten,  and  others,  the  settlers,  aided  by  the  Utes  and 
Apaches,  who  were  generally  friendly,  and  the  United  States  troops, 
finally  subdued  the  Comanches.  The  other  Indians  were  removed  to 
Government  reservations  about  eighteen  years  ago.  Then  followed  the 
usual  experience  of  a  frontier  country,  with  "road  agents,^'  '•rustlers," 
and  desperadoes.  Then  came  the  days  of  the  cattle  kings  and  the 
festive  cowboy,  with  his  lariat,  big  spurs,  and  ever-present  six-shooter. 

The  reign  of  the  "cattle  kings"  was  short.  They  made  way  for  the 
small  ranchmen  and  farmers.  The  grama  grass  grows  now  over  the 
old  Santa  Fe  trail;  the  days  of  the  six-shooter  are  gone,  never  to 
return;  and  soon  only  pictures  and  legends  will  be  left  of  the  wild  aud 
wooly  cowboy.  The  wooden  plow  of  the  native  has  been  replaced  by 
the  modern  sulky  plow,  the  reaping  sickles  by  the  self-binder,  aud  on 
our  best  farms  can  be  found  all  the  latest  improvements  of  husbandry. 

Life  and  property  are  as  safe  here  as  any  place  in  the  world,  and 
persons  seeking  healthy,  happy  homes,  where  the  investment  of  mod- 
erate capital  will  yield  handsome  returns,  will  search  the  world  in  vain 
for  a  better  place  to  locate. 

When  the  people  in  the  crowded  regions  to  the  east  of  us  learn  the 
beauties  of  our  country  and  climate;  when  they  ascertain  that  the 
things  which  make  life  a  burden  to  many  of  them — the  sultry  heat  of 
summer,  the  extreme  cold  of  winter,  cyclones  and  blizzards,  floods  and 
droughts;  consumption,  malaria,  asthma,  hay  fever,  and  a  host  of  kin- 
dred diseases — are  things  unknown  in  this  favored  land,  many  of  them 
will  come  to  New  Mexico  as  a  place  of  rest  from  the  storms  of  life. 

The  people  of  Colfax  County,  the  gateway  to  New  Mexico,  will 
always  bid  them  welcome. 

DOl^A  ANA  COUNTY. 

Doiia  Ana  County  is  situated  on  the  Mexican  boundary  of  the 
United  States,  between  Grant  County  on  the  west  and  Eddy  on  the 
east.  On  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  Sierra,  Socorro,  and  Lincoln 
counties.  It  contains  8,280  square  miles  and  includes  a  country  almost 
unrivaled  in  variety  and  richness;  it  is  provided  with  over  200  miles 
of  railroad  communication  in  the  shape  of  a  triangle  formed  by  the 
Santa  Fe  route  and  the  Southern  Pacific  Kailway.  They  start  from 
El  Paso  on  the  southern  boundary;  the  former  runs  north  to  Rincon, 
and  then  branches  southwesterly  to  Doming,  in  Grant  County.  The 
Southern  Pacific  also  reaches  Deming,  forming  the  base  of  the  triangle. 

This  county  lies  wholly  within  the  base  of  the  Eio  Grande,  wluch 
flows  through  it  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  carrying  water  enough, 
if  properly  developed,  to  make  a  world-renowned  granary  aud  vineland. 
The  southwestern  corner  of  this  county  is  included  in  the  sink  of  the 
Mimbres.  Here  beautiful  springs  abound,  and  water  is  everywhere 
attainable  at  very  slight  depths.  The  mineral  richness  of  this  portion 
of  the  country  is  also  very  great,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  near 
future  will  witness  a  rapid  and  permanent  development  of  agriculture 
and  mining  matters  along  the  boundaries  of  Dona  Ana  and  Grant 
counties. 


Mission  Grapes  ik  DoAa  Ana  Countv. 
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THE  ME6ILLA  VALLEY. 

The  greatest  and  best-known  region  is,  however,  that  portion  of  the 
Bio  Grande  Valley  known  as  the  Mesilla  Valley.  On  the  east  it  is 
boanded  by  the  Organ  Mountains;  oil  the  west  stretches  a  great  llano 
or  high  table-land,  which  breaks  down  from  the  Magdalena  Mountains 
and  seems  to  flow  south  along  the  Bio  Grande. 

Las  Oruces  is  the  commercial  center  of  this  valley  and  the  county 
seat.  In  itself  it  is  a  quaint  collection  of  houses  coming  down  from 
the  old  Mexican  regime.  In  the  early  days  its  richness  attracted  immi- 
gration from  all  over  the  world.  The  finest  fruit  is  raised  here;  apples, 
peaches,  plums,  nectarines,  and  apricots  all  flourish  here,  and  the 
*  farmers  are  prosperous  in  this  valley. 

CATTLE. 

The  plains  furnish  a  large  crop  of  gramma  (a  most  nutritious  grass), 
and  large  herds  of  cattle  fatten  upon  it.  Thousands  of  dollars  are 
made  annually  from  this  industry.  The  showers,  which  are  frequent 
during  the  summer  months,  keep  the  ranges  in  good  condition  for  the 
feeding  of  cattle. 

AGRICULTURE  AND    HORTICULTURE. 

The  agricultural  crops  of  Doiia  Ana,  and  especially  of  the  Mesilla 
Valley,  are  alfalfa,  fruits,  and  the  cereals.  In  the  gardens  and  vine- 
yards the  finest  fruits  of  the  temperate  zone  reach  perfection. 

Alfalfa  is  a  paying  crop.  Four  to  five  cuttings  are  made  per  year, 
and  each  cutting  averages  from  1  to  3  tons  per  acre.  In  the  early  part 
of  this  season  the  average  price  of  this  product  is  $10  per  ton,  delivered 
baled  on  the  cars.  It  may,  however,  be  said  that  few  farmers  sell  their 
alfalfa  at  this  price.  The  annual  average  will  run  about  $12,  or  a  little 
over,  per  ton,  the  reason  being  that  within  a  radius  of  150  miles,  in  the 
mines  and  on  the  ranges,  this  hay  is  worth  $20  to  $22  per  ton.  An 
acre  of  land  sowed  to  alfalfa  in  the  Mesilla  Valley  should  not  produce 
less  than  5  tons,  and  with  good  seeding,  watering,  and  care  the  aver- 
age should  be  nearer  10  tons.  At  the  latter  figure  this  would  be  a  gross 
return  of  $120  per  acre  annually.  This,  of  course,  is  not  a  general  thing, 
but  there  are  fields  that  produce  to  this  amount,  and  any  farmer  of  the 
East  who  will  devote  the  same  energy  it  requires  to  cultivate  his  East- 
ern farm  will  equal  this  figure.  Alfalfa  in  the  Mesilla  Valley,  and  in 
fact  in  all  of  Donna  Ana  County,  is  a  sure  and  profitable  crop,  but  it 
must  be  carefully  watched.    Intelligence  is  what  tells  in  its  culture. 

GRAPE  CULTURE. 

All  varieties  of  grapes  grow  in  this  valley.  With  such  a  climate  and 
such  a  soil  the  Mesilla  Valley  can  have  few  rivals  in  the  grape  culture. 
To  mature  a  vineyard,  described  by  competent  authority  to  be  unrivaled, 
requires  but  three  years,  and  once  in  full  bearing  they  may  be  rented 
to  commission  merchants  at  from  $80  to  $100  per  acre  per  annum;  but 
this  is  not  as  good  a  plan  as  to  have  the  grapes  shipped  by  the  owners. 
The  Mesilla  Valley  is  the  home  of  the  grape,  and  it  is  only  a  question 
of  time  when  our  friends  will  find  this  out. 

DEB  CULTURE. 

Bee  culture  is  also  a  source  of  profit  in  this  section.  The  wide- 
stretching  alfalfa  fields  yield  a  peculiar  variety  of  honey  that  is  excep- 
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tional  as  a  remedy  in  consuniptiou  and  all  throat  and  lung  diseases. 
A  hive  will  yield  50  pounds  of  honey  per  year,  worth  from  12  to  15 
cents  per  pound*  An  acre  of  ground  with  150  trees  will  accommodate 
twice  that  number  of  hives.  It  can  be  readily  ascertained  what  profit 
there  is  in  this  industry.  Bee  culture  is  practiced  on  every  ranch  in 
Dona  Ana  County. 

MINING. 

Mining  is  an  important  industry.  The  Bennett-Stephenson,  a  rich 
silver  mine,  has  always  been  an  excellent  producer.  The  Modoc  is 
also  a  good  shipper.  The  mines  of  the  Organ  Mountains  have  become 
such  an  important  factor  in  the  wealth  of  Dofia  Ana  County  that  a 
company  has  erected  a  large  concentrator  at  tbe  depot  at  Las  Cruces, 
where  this  ore  will  receive  its  initial  treatment. 

CLIMATE. 

The  climate  of  this  section  of  Kew  Mexico  is  deltghtftil,  the  altitude 
being  about  4,000  feet,  which  is  calculated  to  benefit  the  sick  or  well. 
Mr.  J.  K.  Livingston  has  recently  erected  a  model  home  hotel  1  mile 
from  Las  Cruces;  it  is  bowered  in  trees,  surrounded  by  a  small  but 
beautiful  ranch,  and  commands  a  magnificent  view  of  the  Organ  Moun- 
tains. Here  there  is  no  fear  of  dust,  storm,  or  wind ;  the  wide* stretching 
fields  shield  it  from  the  sand  storms.  The  winters  here  are  delightful, 
and  the  summers  cool  and  pleasant.  For  people  who  are  sick,  or  even 
those  desiring  a  rest,  it  is  a  most  delightful  location. 

WINE  MAKING. 

Dofia  Ana  is  rapidly  acquiring  a  reputation  for  its  vintage.  The 
vineyards  yield  from  1,500  to  2,000  gallons  of  wine  per  acre.  No  addi- 
tions of  any  kind  is  made  to  the  natural  juices  of  the  grape,  and  the 
purchaser  can  be  assured  of  an  absolutely  pure  article.  It  is  very  fine 
in  flavor;  all  that  is  necessary  to  make  these  vineyards  rival  the  famous 
wines  of  France  and  Germany  is  age.  A  five-year-old  wine  from  this 
section  is  unrivaled  for  body  and  fiavor. 

GRANT  COUNTY, 
MINING. 

The  mining  interests  of  Grant  County  constitute  no  inconsiderable 
item,  possessing  as  it  does  extensive  bodies  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead, 
zinc,  turquoise,  iron  ores,  all  of  which  have  been  worked  extensively 
and  with  profit. 

The  camp  of  Pinos  Altos  produces  gold  exclusively,  although  other 
minerals  are  found  there  in  paying  quantities.  There  are  no  means  of 
ascertaining  definitely  the  exact  production  of  this  camp,  but  the  out- 
put has  been  enormous,  and  the  camp  has  been  in  operation  for  some- 
thing like  thirty  years.  The  mine  owners  are  very  reticent,  and  the 
express  companies  will  give  no  information,  so  that  the  actual  output 
can  not  be  ascertained. 

On  the  southern  slope  of  the  Legal  Tender  Hill,  in  this  county,  there 
is  an  immense  deposit  of  rich  hematite  iron  ore. 

Georgetown,  also  in  this  county,  was  once  a  famous  silver-producing 
mine,  but  is  rather  quiet  now.    The  Alhambra  mine  is  also  a  silver 
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camp.  It  has  produced  marvelously  rich  ores  in  very  large  quantities. 
Hachita,  in  the  Hatchet  Mountains,  is  a  steady  producer  of  silver  and 
lead  carbonate  ores  and  has  been  since  1877,  when  mineral  was  first 
found  there.  These  mines  are  among  the  best  of  their  class  in  the  Ter- 
ritory, and  within  the  past  two  years  turquoise  of  a  very  superior 
quality  has  been  found,  and  a  New  York  company  is  operating  quite 
extensively;  stones  to  the  value  of  $200,000  have  been  shipped  from 
the  mines  of  this  company  during  the  past  year. 

The  turquoise  mines  at  Azure,  in  the  Burro  Mountains,  are  now  and 
have  been  paying  handsomely  for  several  years.  There  are  a  number 
of  gold,  silver,  lead,  zinc,  etc.,  mines,  which  are  paying,  that  are  now 
being  worked. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  agricultural  sections  of  Grant  County  are  principally  included 
in  the  Mimbres  and  Gila  valleys,  although  numerous  valleys  and  ciene- 
gas  are  cultivated.  Indian  corn  grows  to  a  height  of  12  and  14  feet 
an<i  yields  enormously.  Alfalfa  is  extensively  cultivated,  grows  luxu- 
riously, and  is  a  never  failing  source  of  revenue  to  the  producer.  Small 
grains  are  not  cultivated  very  extensively,  and  there  is  not  a  flouring- 
mill  plant  in  operation  in  the  country.  All  manner  of  garden  "truck'' 
is  grown  in  abundance,  and  a  profusion  of  choice  melons  are  raised. 

The  Mimbres  fruit  belt  is  justly  noted  for  its  production,  as  are  the 
valleys  near  Lone  Mountain  and  Pinos  Altos.  The  fruits  grown  in 
Grant  County  are  of  a  very  superior  quality,  and  command  the  highest 
price  when  shipped  to  market. 

TIMBER. 

The  mountain  sections  of  Grant  County  are  covered  with  a  heavy 
growth  of  timber — spruce,  juniper,  and  pinon  predominating.  Oak 
grows  plentifully,  but  it  is  only  valuable  for  fuel.  Several  large  saw- 
mills are  located  in  the  county,  and  lumber  of  a  fairly  good  grade  is 
made,  which  finds  a  ready  sale  at  good  prices. 

STOCK   INTERKST8. 

Grant  ("ounty  has  for  years  been  noted  for  its  stock  interests,  and 
shipments  of  cattle  have  amounted  to  over  25,000  head  from  the  vari- 
ous shipping  stations  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  past  year.  A 
large  number  of  sheep  have  been  driven  out  of  the  county,  mostly  to 
Lincoln  County,  and  in  consequence  the  wool  clip  of  the  county  is 
considerably  lighter  than  for  other  years. 

The  most  serious  drawback  to  Grant  County  and  southern  5^ew 
Mexico  is  the  scarcity  of  water  during  the  dry  season,  and  when  a  sys- 
tem of  supplying  water,  from  storage  reservoirs  or  otherwise,  is  devised 
this  section  will  become  a  veritable  Garden  of  Eden,  the  home  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  happy  contented  people. 

SILVER  CITY. 

Silver  City  is  the  county  seat  of  Grant  County  and  is  located  among 
the  foothills  of  the  Pinos  Altos  Mountains,  on  a  beautiful  plat  of  undu- 
lating ground  at  the  terminus  of  the  Silver  City  division  of  the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad.  Silver  City  has  an  elevation  of 
over  8,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  A  broad  expanse  of  fertile 
country  abuts  the  city  on  the  south  and  stretches  forth  for  miles  to  the 
55;">5 9 
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beautiful  Mimbres  Valley.  The  streets  of  Silver  City  are  broad,  smooth, 
and  lined  with  shade  aud  ornamental  trees,  which  furnish  ample  pro- 
tection in  winter  and  cool,  refreshing  shade  in  the  summer  time.  Unlike 
the  average  Western  town,  our  business  houses  are  built  of  brick  or 
stone,  with  plate-glass  fronts  and  ornamental  copings  that  would  do 
credit  to  modern  Eastern  cities.  Our  residences  are  built  of  brick, 
stone,  and  adobe,  without  a  single  frame  structure  in  the  city. 

CLIMATE. 

The  salubrious  climate  during  all  seasons  of  the  year  renders  life  a 
luxury  and  robs  mortal  existence  of  the  annoying  climatic  rigors  so  com- 
mon in  other  countries.  The  nights  are  cool,  the  air  fresh  and  balmy, 
with  no  sultry  weather  to  rob  the  sleeper  of  his  rest  and  peaceful  repose. 
The  winters  are  as  delightliil  as  the  summers,  and  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  days,  perhaps,  one  can  remain  in  the  open  air  from  sunrise  to 
sunset  without  the  need  of  overcoat  or  gloves.  The  thermometer  rarely 
ever  indicated  zero,  and  it  is  no  unusual  sight  to  see  native  children  bare- 
footed upon  the  streets  at  Christmas  time.  The  air  is  dry,  except  dur- 
ing the  rainy  season,  covering  a  period  of  about  six  weeks  (from  the 
middle  of  July  until  the  first  of  September)  and  ozonated,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  heavy  pine  forests  surrounding  the  city  is  balm  to  afflicted 
lungs  and  a  panacea  for  all  pulmonary  and  bronchial  difficulties. 

The  sociological  conditions  of  Silver  City  are  unsurpassed,  and  it  may 
be  said  in  truth  of  her  that  she  is  strictly  an  American  town.  She  has 
a  population  of  about  3,000  souls,  and  her  numbers  were  drawn  prin- 
cipally from  the  intelligent  and  refined  cities  of  the  East  and  South. 
Here  you  will  find  people  of  high-born  social  attainments  and  business 
men  and  women  of  the  modern  school. 

The  educational  facilities  of  this  city  are  its  'jhief  pride.  Grant 
County  took  the  initiative  in  providing  for  a  system  of  free  schools  by 
public  taxation,  and  in  1882  the  first  independent  school  district  in  the 
Territory  was  established  at  Silver  City  by  a  special  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture. From  that  time  till  the  present  this  city  has  richly  merited  the 
distinction  of  maintaining  the  best  system  of  public  schools  in  !N^ew 
Mexico.  The  Territorial  normal  school,  which  was  dedicated  in  this 
city  on  the  10th  day  of  November  last  year,  would  prove  an  ornament 
to  any  community.  It  was  finished  at  an  expense  of  $20,000,  and  is 
thoroughly  equipped  with  all  necessary  modern  apparatus  and  appli- 
ances. The  faculty  is  composed  of  educators  of  experience  and  ability, 
and  its  success  already  attained  has  attracted  the  attention  and  admira- 
tion  of  educational  men  and  women  throughout  the  Southwest.  In 
addition  to  this  we  have  the  Academy  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  under 
the  able  direction  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  The  attendance  at  this 
institution  is  large  and  the  results  obtained  most  satisfactory. 

Two  public  hospitals  furnish  an  asylum  for  the  sick  and  infirm.  The 
Grant  County  Charity  Hospital  is  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
charitable  and  intelligent  ladies  of  Silver  City,  while  the  Sisters'  Hos- 
pital is  managed  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  Both  are  chartered  under 
the  laws  of  the  Territory,  and  are  supported  by  Territorial  appropria- 
tions. All  patients  who  can  afibrd  to  pay  for  treatment  are  expected 
to  do  so,  but  all  who  cannot  are  treated  at  public  expense. 

Gnie  town  is  supplied  with  water  fh>m  a  large  reservoir  located  upon 
a  high  elevation  about  a  mile  north  of  the  city  limits.  The  normal  pres- 
sure in  the  mains  is  144  pounds  to  the  inch,  thus  making  our  water 
power  a  formidable  foe  to  the  fire  fiend.    The  water  is  pum]^  into  the 
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reservoir  from  an  immense  sabterranean  flow  at  a  depth  of  about  100 
feet  below  the  surface,  and  is  of  a  high  grade  of  chemical  purity. 

Three  churches  represent  our  temples  for  worship — the  Catholic, 
Episcopal,  and  Methodist  Episcopal.  Each  society  is  thoix>ughly  organ- 
ized and  supported  by  representative  citizens.  The  buildings  present 
handsome  exteriors  and  are  comfortably  furnished  within. 

There  is  scarcely  a  civic  society  known  to  the  category  of  fraternal 
organization  that  is  not  represented  here.  We  have  the  Masonic,  Odd 
Fellows,  Knights  of  Pythias,  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  Inde- 
pendent  Order  of  Red  Men,  with  all  their  auxiliaries,  besides  many 
others. 

Musical,  literary,  and  social  organizations  abound  without  number 
here,  and  a  finely  equipped  opera  house  furnishes  a  place  in  which  to 
witness  the  performances  of  the  leading  operatic  and  dramatic  com- 
panies on  the  road. 

GUADAI^UPR  COUNTY. 

Puerto  de  Luna,  the  county  seat  of  Guadalupe  County,  has  a  $20,000 
court-house,  several  large  stores,  good  schools,  and  about  1,500  people, 
and  is  the  center  of  a  fine  stock  and  agricultural  section.  The  Pecos 
River,  with  its  excellent  ditch  system,  furnishes  an  abundant  water 
supply  to  this  section  of  great  promise.  The  climate  is  mild  and  the 
altitude  is  such,  being  about  4,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  that 
a  more  desirable  locality  can  not  be  found  for  sheep  and  stock  raising. 
Sheep  raising  has  been  a  very  im|K)rtant  industry  here,  particularly 
with  the  native  people.  Cattle  raising  has  become  one  of  the  princi- 
pal industries,  and  it  is  meeting  with  much  success.  The  mineral  lands 
found  constitute  gold,  silver,  copper,  coal,  and  iron.  Coal  has  also 
been  found  and  is  of  good  quality. 

Oats,  potatoes,  barley,  and  timothy  are  chiefly  grown,  and  the  ranch 
houses  and  homes  for  live-stock  raising  are  numerous;  as  a  live-stock 
country,  the  locality  is  specially  adapted  to  the  raising  of  horses. 

But  it  is  as  a  pleasure  and  health  resort  that  this  locality  has  become 
famous.  The  scenic  effects  are  grand.  The  country  is  wild  and 
broken  and  much  game  abounds,  including  bear  and  deer,  while  the 
streams  are  literally  alive  with  mount>ain  trout,  running  as  high  as  5 
pounds  in  weight. 

Splendid  pine  forests  cover  the  mountains  and  mesas,  and  the  timber 
industry  is  an  imx)ortant  one. 

LINCOLN  COTTNTY. 

The  year  ending  June  30, 1897,  found  the  mining  interests  of  Lincoln 
County  considerably  improved  over  preceding  years.  The  old  mines 
were  gei»erally  worked,  and  several  new  ones  opened.  The  leading 
mines  at  Whiteoaks  are  the  Forth  Homestake,  South  Homestake,  and 
the  Old  Abe,  and  to  this  list  may  be  added  the  Rip  Van  Winkle,  which 
is  beginning  to  show  a  very  good  body  of  ore.  The  North  Homestake 
is  an  old  producer,  and  a  great  deal  of  ore  has  been  mined  from  it  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  These  properties  are  all  gold  propositions  and  free 
milling,  but  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  progress  in  mining  during 
the  past  year  in  this  county  has  been  at  Nogals,  a  distance  of  17  miles 
from  Whiteoaks.  At  this  point  two  splendid  mines  have  been  opened, 
both  rich  and  making  regular  bulletin  returns.  They  are  the  American 
and  the  Helen  Bae.  There  are  also  in  that  locality  several  other  minea 
that  are  making  a  good  showing.  It  can  be  safely  predicted  that  that 
locality  will  be  a  big  gold  producer  during  the  coming  year. 
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The  Bonito  country  in  tbe  White  Mountains  of  Lincohi  County  is 
also  making  a  good  showing,  and  as  the  country  there  is  known  to  be 
ftill  of  fissure  lodes  it  is  confidently  expected  that  the  coining  year  will 
witness  some  rich  developments  there. 

The  coal  fields  of  Lincoln  County  are  numerous;  in  fact,  a  good  por- 
tion of  the  western  part  of  our  county  seems  to  be  underlaid  with  coaU 
The  prominent  localities  in  which  coal  is  found  are  Salado,  Malaga, 
Three  Rivers,  and  Whiteoaks  and  vicinity.  A  purchase  price  of 
about  $32,000  was  paid  for  coal  land  at  Salado  during  the  past  year. 

The  cattle  and  sheep  industries  in  this  county  and  section  of  the  Ter- 
ritory are  again  coming  to  the  front;  decided  improvement  is  seen  in 
both  as  to  price  an<l  increase  in  number.  There  is  a  general  advance 
in  all  enterprises  in  this  county,  and  we  look  for  a  prosperous  year  for 
1897. 

MORA.  COUNTY. 

There  are  in  Mora  County  22  school  districts  with  a  school  population 
of  925,  the  average  attendance  being  338  males  and  202  females.  The 
schools  of  this  county  are  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

The  county  has  many  fertile  and  quite  extensive  valleys,  all  under 
cultivation,  the  land  being  considered  the  finest  in  New  Mexico,  yet  the 
price  is  within  the  reach  of  all,  being  from  $30  to  $50  per  acre. 

The  town  of  Mora  is  the  county  seat.  It  is  situate  in  the  very  heart 
of  Mora  Valley,  has  an  excellent  stone  courthouse,  which  cost  the  county 
the  sum  of  $75,000;  also  a  very  substantial  stone  jail  building,  a  Prot- 
estant mission  school,  a  Catholic  convent  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of 
Loretto,  good  and  well-conducted  public  schools,  two  good  hotels,  and 
some  wealthy  stores. 

The  principal  industries  of  the  county  are  farming  in  the  western 
part  (this  being  the  best  section  of  the  county  adapted  to  agriculture), 
stock  raising,  and  mining,  but  the  stock  raising  is  essentially  the  princi- 
pal occupation  of  the  majority  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  last  offi<tial  returns  of  assessable  property  show  1,776  horses  and 
mules,  7,000  cattle,  and  71,400  head  of  sheej),  w  ith  an  aggregate  value 
of  $132,356,  the  assessable  property  reaching  the  sum  of  $1,085,185. 

The  Atchison,  Tox>eka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  crosses  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  county,  and  a  survey  has  been  made  with  a  view  of  con- 
structing an  electric  railroad  from  Las  Vegas  to  the  towns  of  Mora  and 
thence  to  Taos  and  Elizabethtown^  the  construction  of  which  line  seems 
to  be  an  assured  fact. 

THE  PROG^BESS  MADE   POSSIBLE  IN  THE   PECOS  VALLEY  BY 

IRRIGATION. 

The  past  year  has  indeed  been  one  of  progress,  of  success,  and  of 
advancement  in  that  portion  of  New  Mexico  iucori)orated  within  the 
Pecos  Valley.  Without  undue  elation,  this  portion  of  the  great  "  Sun- 
shine Territory"  can  claim  that  it  has  led  all  other  localities  in  the 
«cope  and  the  completeness  of  its  new  enterprises.  There  are  many 
reasons  why  this  is  so,  too  many,  in  fact,  to  be  condensed  within  a 
brief  report:  but  x)erhaps  the  two  greatest  factors  which  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  present  prosperity  of  this  fertile  valley  and  brighten  with 
golden  promise  the  immediate  years  are  the. mammoth  and  complete 
irrigation  system,  under  whose  protecting  care  the  farmers  till  and 
produce  never-failing  crops,  and  the  extreme  adaptability  of  the  highly 
generative  soil  to  the  culture  of  sugar  beets  containing  a  high  percent- 
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age  of  saccharine  matter,  the  highest,  in  fact,  of  any  beets  produced 
in  the  world. 

The  Pecos  Valley  is  not  only  highly  favored  in  the  matter  of  soil  and 
climate,  and  in  its  adaptability  for  the  production  of  many  valuable 
agricultural  and  horticultural  specialties,  but  it  also  possesses  many 
important  advantages  from  its  geograi)hieal  position.  Pecos  River 
rises  in  the  mountains  of  northern  New  Mexico  and  flows  almost  due 
southward  through  the  eastern  part  of  the  Territory  and  into  north- 
western Texas.  At  intervals  along  the  river  for  a  distance  of  104  miles, 
from  Koswell  to  Pecos,  are  the  great  irrigation  works  inaugurated, 
owned,  and  controlled  by  the  Pecos  Irrigation  and  Improvement  Com- 
pany, and  it  is  this  portion  of  the  country  that  is  now  known  far  and 
wide  as  "the  Pecos  Valley." 

New  Mexico,  as  a  whole,  and  the  adjoining  imrtions  of  Texas  and 
Arizona  are  in  the  main  arid  and  given  up  to  mining,  grazing,  and 
stock  raising.  It  is  only  here  and  there  in  favored  S])ots  that  irrigation 
is  possible;  and  it  is  upon  the  products  of  these  few  places  that  the 
population  must  depend  for  support.  By  far  the  largest  of  these  iixi- 
gated  sections,  lying  in  the  center  of  this  vast  arid  region,  is  the  Pecos 
Valley,  and  hence  it  becomes  a  great  oasis  from  whence  the  increasing 
inhabitants  must  derive  sustenance.  Both  locally  and  as  relating  to 
the  country  at  large,  the  geogra])hical  position  of  the  valley  is  therefore 
seen  to  be  an  advantageous  one,  and  will  continue  an  important  factor 
in  the  development  of  this  famed  region. 

Irrigation  has  well  been  called  the  "  touchstone  of  successful  agricul- 
ture," for  under  its  fructifying  influences  the  valley  has  risen  from  com- 
parative nothingness  to  a  high  state  of  development.  Barren  wastes, 
freshened  by  the  touch  of  water,  have  metamorphosed  into  waving 
fields  of  succulent  grain  and  alfalfa.  Young  orchard  trees  rear  their 
heads  to  the  god  of  day,  encouraged  by  the  water  drops  at  their  feet. 
Productive  farms  are  on  every  hand.  Homes  are  established  and  are 
yet  being  bnilded  by  an  enterprising  and  frugal  people.  Towns,  with 
established  trades,  dot  the  line  of  the  railway.  A  modern  factory, 
whose  product  is  beet  sugar,  one  of  seven  in  oi)eration  in  the  United 
States,  stands  just  outside  the  bounds  of  Eddy,  receives  the  beets,  rich 
with  their  content  of  sugar,  distributes  their  equivalent  in  cash  to  the 
farmers,  converts  the  tubers  into  white  crystals,  and  sends  the  sacked 
sweetness  abroad  over  the  land. 

Irrigation  has  made  all  this  possible.  Is  it  not  an  adjunct,  then, 
devoutly  to  be  wished  for  by  all  men,  all  c^)mmunities,  and  in  all  agesf 

Irrigation  has  been  practiced  from  earliest  time  and  over  wide  areas 
of  the  earth's  surface.  From  the  dawn  of  history  the  Egyptians, 
Persians,  Chinese,  and  the  swarming  millions  of  India  have  subsisted 
for  the  most  i)art  on  the  products  of  the  artificially  watered  lauds; 
while  in  this  country  the  ruins  of  ancient  canals  found  all  over  Mexico 
and  the  southwestern  i>ortion  of  the  United  States  testify  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  irrigation  possessed  by  the  long-forgotten  Aztecs.  And  to  day  it 
is  true — though  the  statement  will  sur])rise  many  well-informed  i>eople-^ 
that  a  very  large  part  of  the  world's  }>opulation  draws  its  supx)ort  from 
irrigated  lands.  The  cultivators  of  such  lands  have  many  things  in 
their  favor.  In  the  first  plac^,  they  in  effect  control  the  rainfall.  Not 
only  need  their  crops  neve:  sufier  from  drought,  but  these  can  have  at 
all  times  the  maximum  of  moisture  required  for  their  most  rapid 
growth.  Furthermore,  it  is  generally  true  that  an  excess  of  rain — 
often  as  injurious  as  its  lack — need  not  be  feared  by  farmers  in  the  irri- 
gated regions.    In  a<ldition  to  all  this,  the  water  used  for  irrigation 
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always  contains  more  or  less  solid  material,  both  in  solution  and  suspen- 
sion, a  portion  of  which — and  in  the  case  of  the  Pecos  Ki ver  a  very  con- 
siderable portion — is  composed  of  fertilizing  elements.  From  this 
fact  has  originated  the  maxim  that  ^4rrigated  land  never  wears  out," 
in  which  there  is  at  least  this  much  truth,  that  the  process  of  irrigation 
annually  adds  more  or  less  fertilizing  material  to  the  land,  and  that 
in  many  parts  of  the  world  this  has  been  tbund  sufficient,  century  after 
century,  for  all  the  needs  of  the  most  intense  farming. 

When  this  is  understood  and  the  further  important  fact  that  the 
fertilizing  elements  in  the  soil  of  the  arid  regions  are  not  dissolved  out 
and  carried  away  by  the  excessive  rains  of  older  climes,  an  explanation 
will  be  found  for  the  high  values  which  irrigated  lands,  especially  where 
an  unfailing  supply  of  water  is  assured,  have  always  commanded.  Not 
only  are  the  risks  and  uncertainties  of  farming  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
but  the  land  is  given  every  opportunity  to  yield  annually  its  maximum 
product. 

To  the  majority  of  people  irrigation  is  a  new  idea,  but  it  is  as  old  a« 
civilization,  for  it  is  one  of  the  paradoxes  of  history  that  everywhere 
throughout  the  habitable  globe  the  first  agriculture  began  in  arid 
lands.  Here  were  the  first  farms  cultivated  and  the  first  fiocks  grazed; 
on  arid  lands  were  the  first  cities  built  and  the  first  governments  organ- 
ized. The  corner  stone  of  all  this  ancient  civilization  was  irrigation. 
With  the  ruins  of  the  city  and  temple  are  found  the  broken  reservoir 
and  the  remains  of  the  winding  canal.  It  was  from  the  rich  soil  of 
treeless,  rainless  plains  that  the  dense  population  and  throngs  of  the 
ancient  world  subsisted. 

80  much  for  the  past.    For  the  to-day : 

Seventy  per  cent  of  all  the  families  in  the  United  States  are  tenants. 
Small  holdings  of  irrigated  lands  will  alone  alleviate  these  conditions 
and  make  a  nation  of  home  owners.  Irrigation  is  truly  the  friend  of 
the  poor  man,  for  it  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  acquire  a  small  holding 
of  irrigated  laud,  where  he  can  eventually  own  his  home. 

Ifis  upon  this  policy  of  colonization  that  the  great  enterprises  exist- 
ing in  the  Pecos  Valley  are  conducted.  Every  inducement  is  offered  to 
the  home  builder.  Pleasant  and  fruitful  abiding  places  here  await  the 
energetic  and  progressive  tiller  of  the  soil. 

THE  GREATEST  OF  ALL  AGRICULTURAL  INDUSTRIES — THE  GROWING 
OF  SUGAR  BEETS  AND  THEIR  MANUFACTURE  INTO  SUGAR. 

The  western  portion  of  these  great  United  States  is  all  aglow  with  a 
new  industry  that  is  emerging  from  behind  the  cloud  of  business 
depression  and  warming  with  genial  rays  of  i>romise  the  agricultural 
population,  the  hardy  sons  of  the  soil,  the  exemplars  of  the  great  Cin- 
ciniiatus — America's  true  freemen. 

The  industry  thus  developing  is  the  growing  of  American  sugar 
beets  by  American  farmers,  their  manufacture  into  American  sugar  for 
consumption  by  the  American  i)eople. 

There  are  only  seven  beet  sugar  factories  in  the  United  States,  and 
of  these  the  Pecos  Valley  has  one,  being  located  at  Eddy.  On  the  9th 
of  May,  1896,  ground  was  broken  for  the  foundation  of  the  present 
structure,  and  on  November  25,  six  and  one-half  months  from  the  date 
of  commencement,  the  first  beets  were  fed  to  the  knives,  and  the  first 
beet-sugar  factory  of  New  Mexico  was  formally  launched  in  the  manu- 
facture of  sugar.  The  campaign  was  continued  over  a  period  of  three 
months  and,  everything  considered,  was  a  most  comx>lete  success. 
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About  500  tons  of  pare  white  sugar  was  turned  out,  finding  ready  sale 
in  the  markets  of  New  Mexico  and  Texas. 

In  a  way  experimental,  the  greatest  interest  was  centered  in  the  final 
result  and  the  general  summary  made  at  the  close  of  the  season's  work. 
It  was  in  nowise  disappointing.  Kather  wa&  it  an  occasion  for  jubila- 
tion, the  result  surpassing  the  claims  of  even  the  most  sanguine.  The 
initial  season's  work  proved  that  irrigation  and  sugar-beet  raising  are 
admirably  adapted  to  go  together.  That  good  soil  makes  the  seed 
germinate;  water  makes  the  plant  grow;  sunlight  puts  the  sugar  in 
the  beet. 

It  was  proven,  and  is  admitted  by  all  authorities  and  experts,  that  the 
beets  grown  in  the  Pecos  Valley  of  New  Mexico  in  richness  of  sugar 
content  exceed  those  produced  in  any  other  beet  growing  district  in  this 
or  the  Old  World.  What  this  fact  means  to  New  Mexico  is  scarcely  com- 
prehensible. But  it  means  much.  For  if  there  is  any  one  agricultural 
product  in  these  days  of  low  prices  and  slow  markets  into  which  farmers 
may  safely  venture,  it  is  the  growing  of  the  sugar  beet.  And  if  there 
is  any  one  manufacturing  enterprise  in  which  capital  may  safely  invest, 
it  is  the  erection  of  sugar  factories. 

Capital  is  timid  and  will  not  invest  in  uncertainties.  It  is  willing, 
ready,  and  even  anxious  to  engage  in  legitimate  industries,  the  product 
of  which  has  a  continued  demand,  and  at  prices  seldom  fluctuating. 
There  is  no  manufactured  product  that  has  a  more  constant  demand 
than  sugar.  It  is  used  by  all  classes  of  people  and  in  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  Therefore  it  is  with  feelings  of  justifiable  pride  that  the  people 
of  southeastern  New  Mexico,  in  that  portion  incorporated  within  the 
famous  Pecos  Valley,  point  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  seven  beet-sugar 
factories  in  the  United  States  is  in  successful  operation  in  Eddy. 

The  development  of  the  sugar-beet  industry  means  lessening  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  the  acreage  of  other  crops  not  grown  profitably,  as  well  as 
creating  a  demand  for,  and  at  good  prices,  those  that  may  be  grown. 
In  shoi^,  it  means  creating,  circulating,  and  retaining  at  home  such  an 
amount  of  money  as  would  give  employment  to  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  men  now  wanting  work  in  the  many  other  lines  of  industries 
made  dependent  on  this  as  a  source.  Employment  means  contentment, 
prosperity,  and  happiness.  The  benefit  which  has  followed  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  present  factory  in  Eddy  is  already  manifest.  Work  has 
been  given  to  all  who  sought  it,  the  farmers  have  produced  a  crop  which 
brings  them  cash  returns,  and  trade,  under  the  influence  of  prosperous 
farmers  and  steadily  employed  labor,  shows  greatly  increased  energy. 

The  prospects  for  the  present  campaign  of  1897  are  most  bright.  It 
is  already  estimated  that  the  tonnage  of  beets  to  be  delivered  to  the 
factory  will  aggregate  20,000.  This  means  that  there  will  be  paid  out 
in  cash  to  the  farmers  alone  for  beets  180,000.  In  addition  to  this  will 
be  a  salary  roll  of  approximately  f  5,000  a  month  at  the  factory  for  the 
four  months  of  the  campaign.  On  topof  this  will  be  the  money  expended 
for  the  necessary  material  and  incidentals,  and  the  money  paid  out  to 
the  railway  for  freight  on  the  incoming  beets  and  the  exported  sugar. 

Who  can  question  the  benefits  to  a  community  of  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  such  a  factory,  and  the  justice  of  the  claim  set  forth 
by  the  Pecos  Valley  that  it  leads  in  progress  all  other  portions  of  New 
Mexico  for  the  year  ending  June  30? 

The  factory  has  been  renovated  and  put  in  most  complete  condition, 
and  everything  is  preparing  for  the  commencement  of  the  campaign  in 
October. 
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Plans  are  practically  perfected  for  the  erection  of  an  additional  fac- 
tory, and  possibly  two,  complete  details  and  construction  having  been 
delayed  only  till  the  final  action  of  Congress  regarding  the  beet-sugar 
interests  was  known.  Had  the  action  taken  been  unfavorable  to  this 
young  industry,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  not  only  would  the  men  who  are 
standing  ready  to  put  their  money  into  new  factories  in  this  portion  of 
the  Southwest  refuse  to  do  so,  but  the  present  operating  factory  would 
have  been  seriously  handicapped  in  its  workings,  many  men  thrown  out 
of  employment,  the  farmers  deprived  of  a  source  of  generous  income, 
and  a  severe  hardship  put  upon  the  whole  Pecos  Valley  country. 

As  it  now  stands,  the  futuie  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  the  Pecos 
Valley  is  indeed  a  bright  one,  and  it  is  difficult  to  speak  of  it  without 
danger  of  being  thought  extravagant.  That  there  is  a  magnificent 
field  for  the  development  of  the  industry  in  the  United  States  is  coming 
to  be  generally  recognized.  The  country  is  waking  up  to  the  folly  of 
sending  abroad  so  vast  a  sum  of  money — $125,000,000  yearly — for  an 
article  that  can  just  as  well  be  produced  at  home  and  to  the  incalcula- 
ble advantage  of  the  agricultural  classes.  The  Pecos  Valley,  because 
of  its  superior  advantages,  is  destined  beyond  any  question  to  become 
the  center  of  a  very  extensive  development  of  this  great  interest, 
though  experiments  in  other  portions  of  ^ew  Mexico  indicate  that  prac- 
tically all  the  valleys  of  the  Territory  are  adapted  to  beet  culture.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  within  a  very  few  years  the  farmers  of 
this  valley  will  be  raising  an  average  of  150,000  tons  of  beets  per 
annum.  This  would  mean  the  paying  out  of  fully  $700,000  every  year 
for  beets  and  labor  in  the  factories;  in  addition  to  which  the  beet  pulp, 
or  waste  product,  would  fatten  at  least  15,000  head  of  cattle.  These 
may  seem  like  extravagant  figures,  but  they  will  bear  the  closest 
examination. 

No  prophet  is  therefore  required  to  predict  for  the  Pecos  Valley  a 
future  of  most  exceptional  promise  and  prosperity. 

THE  CATTLE  AND  SHEEP  INTERESTS. 

There  is  a  certain  portion  of  territory  adjacent  to  the  lands  watered 
by  the  Pecos  River  that  from  their  nature  will  alwrfys  furnish  abun- 
dant and  nourishing  range  for  the  vast  herds  of  cattle  and  fiocks  of 
sheep  that  are  quartered  in  this  portion  of  the  great  Southwest.  These 
interests,  during  the  past  year,  attribute  the  cause  to  what  you  will, 
have  prospered  greatly.  Both  the  number  of  cattle  and  sheep  have 
been  increased,  both  have  risen  in  market  value,  and  the  sheepman 
smiles  over  a  price  for  wool  double  that  proffered  twelve  months  back. 
As  has  been  said  many  times  before,  the  large  crops  of  native  alfalfa, 
to  which  is  now  added  the  residuum  from  the  beet-sugar  factory,  gives 
promise  that  with  such  quantities  of  cheap  feed  and  such  plenteous- 
ness  of  water  a  vast  feeding  ground  for  stock  will  be  one  of  the  devel- 
opments of  the  coming  years. 

PRESENT  AND  PROSPECTIVE  RAILWAY  CONNECTIONS  OF  THE 

PECOS  VALLEY. 

Through  the  rich  vale  of  the  Pe(ios,  already  described,  and  closely 
following  the  river  is  the  Pecos  Valley  Railway,  connecting  at  Pecos 
with  the  great  transcontinental  line  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific.  The 
completion  of  the  projected  line  from  Iloswell  to  Washburn,  Tex.,  210 
miles  in  length,  will  give  the  valley  an  air-line  connection  with  Kansas 
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City  aud  Obicago  and  place  it  on  a  new  and  important  short  line  from 
the  Eastern  cities  to  California,  Mexico,  and  the  Son th  west. 

The  final  surveys  have  been  made  on  this  Eos  well  Washburn  line, 
aud  only  the  tremendous  financial  stress  of  the  period  through  which 
the  country  has  been  passing  prevented  its  building  some  time  ago. 
Now  that  brighter  times  are  at  hand  this  most  necessary  work  can  not 
much  longer  be  delayed,  and  it  is  believed  that  before  the  close  of  the 
present  year  work  will  be  commenced  and  the  line  pushed  rapidly  to 
completion.  Officers  of  the  company  have  been  in  the  money  centers 
of  the  East  for  the  purpose  of  enlisting  capital  in  the  extension,  and 
the  report  made  is  that  the  necessary  funds  are  practically  secured. 
Not  only  will  the  valley  thereby  be  given  a  direct  line  to  the  East,  but 
a  most  favorable  connection  will  also  be  made  with  Colorado  and  the 
North. 

The  completion  of  this  northeastern  line  will  secure  to  the  Pecos  Val- 
ley all  the  advantages  of  its  geographical  position.  It  will  be  in  effect, 
as  it  is  now  in  fact,  1,500  miles  nearer  the  great  Eastern  centers  than  is 
California,  and  its  fruits  aud  products  will  not  have  to  climb  mountains 
and  traverse  arid  deserts  on  their  way  to  a  market.  The  mining  camps 
of  Colorado,  which  are  large  consumers,  will  be  within  easy  reach  and 
will  be  among  the  best  customers  for  the  valley's  products.  Galveston 
is  but  800  miles  distant,  aud  in  this  relative  nearness  to  tidewater  the 
Pecos  Valley  has  a  great  advantage  over  every  other  section  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region,  for  it  is  one  of  the  certainties  of  the  future  that 
as  the  valley  shows  greater  develo})ment  and  more  railway  facilities 
become  a  necessity,  the  Gulf, -Colorado  and  Santa  Fe  will  extend  its  line 
from  San  Angelo,  Tex.,  to  a  connection  with  the  Valley  Koad  at  Pecos — 
a  distance  of  about  175  miles — thus  giving  this  section  direct  and  close 
communication  with  the  deep-water  port  at  Galveston,  with  cheap 
ocean  steamship  rates  to  the  cities  on  the  eastern  seabojird. 

Another  line  of  transportation,  contemplated  when  the  demands  for 
more  markets  and  closer  communication  re(iuire,  is  the  building  of  the 
present  Valley  Road  north  to  a  junction  with  tlie  Santa  Fe  at  Albu- 
querque or  Las  Vegas,  thus  opening  up  the  whole  of  New  Mexico  to  the 
products  of  the  Pecos  Valley.  Reaching  out  from  Roswell  will  also  be 
a  road  into  the  coal  and  mineral  districts  of  the  White  Oaks  country. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  railway  facilities  of  this  rapidly  devel- 
oping section  are  well  x>Ianned.  As  needed,  they  will  be  consummated 
and  put  into  effect. 

CLIMATIC — THE  HEAL.THFULNESS  OF   PECOS  VALLEY  CLIMATE. 

The  Pecos  Valley  is  above  all  else  a  healthful  section.  It  has  long 
been  known  that  the  climate  of  the  elevated  region  at  the  eastern 
base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  possesses  wonderful  curative  properties 
in  a  wide  range  of  chronic  diseases,  and  particularly  those  of  the  throat 
and  lungs.  During  the  past  twenty-five  years  thousands  of  people, 
most  of  them  consumptives,  have  come  to  this  region  of  pure,  dry  air 
and  abundant  sunshine;  and  a  large  majority  of  these  have  been  cured 
or  have  found  a  measure  of  relief.  It  should,  therefore,  be  a  vast 
sanitarium,  with  an  almost  world-wide  fame. 

In  no  other  part  of  this  region  are  the  general  conditions  more  favor- 
able from  the  standpoint  of  health  than  in  the  Pecos  Valley.  The  alti- 
tude, which  ranges  from  3,(K)0  to  3,800  feet,  is  that  best  suited  to  the 
majority  of  health  seekers,  being  great  enough  to  insure  a  dry  and 
tonic  atmosphere,  and  yet  not  so  great  as  to  develop  any  latent  heart 
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trouble.  The  rainfall  is  slight,  and  is  confined  principally  to  dashing 
sammer  showers.  The  sun  usually  shines  from  a  cloudless  sky.  A 
delicate  invalid  can  spend  out  of  doors  most  of  the  hours  of  an  average 
winter  day.  There  is  an  exhilaration  in  the  dry,  light,  tonic,  and  elec- 
trical atmosphere,  and  a  charm  in  the  continual  sunshine  that  must  be 
experienced  to  be  understood. 

It  is  also  efficacious  in  the  various  forms  of  nervous  prostration  and 
dyspepsia;  suiferers  from  rheumatism  and  neuralgia  may  also  expect 
relief.    In  fact,  most  chronic  troubles  are  cured  or  helped. 

The  best  testimony  as  to  the  healing  and  life  giving  qualities  of  the 
atmosphere  and  the  general  environments  of  the  Pecos  Valley  is  from 
the  pen  of  Dr.  Oharles  M.  Whicher,  a  practicing  and  most  competent 
physician  of  Eddy.    He  says : 

For  some  years  the  appreciation  by  the  medical  profession  of  the  value  of  the  sonth- 
eostern  New  Mexico  climate  as  a  panacea  for  many  diseases  of  a  constitutional  char- 
acter, and  a  sare  relief  for  others,  has  been  rapidly  on  the  increase.  The  physician's 
faith  and  belief  in  this  is  >vell  founded,  for  without  doubt,  had  we  some  accurate 
record  of  the  cases  of  invalidisiu  that  have  come  to  this  part  of  New  Mexico,  the 
Pecos  Valley,  these  records  would  show  a  series  of  remarkable  and  astonishing  reliefs, 
betterments,  and  cures  of  cases  of  disease  previously  considered  hopelens.  W  hile  the 
reoord  in  these  cases  can  not  be  obtained  to  a  certainty,  yet  there  is  une  thing  that 
can — the  reoord  of  deaths.  And  it  would  seem  almost  improbable,  did  not  facts  back 
up  the  statement,  that  the  number  of  deaths  could  be  so  few  iu  such  a  comparatively 
thickly  settled  district. 

In  the  whole  county  of  Eddy,  containing  some  3,000  iiihsbitants,  there  have  been 
but  three  deaths  iu  the  past  six  months,  and  all  of  these  were  infants.  Of  these,  one 
death  was  caused  by  meningitis,  one  by  cerebral  abcess,  and  the  third  by  congenital 
bowel  trouble. 

Is  not  this  a  health  report  of  which  any  connfy  might  be  proud f  And  where  is 
any  other  county  that  can  boast  of  such  a  record  f  Not  one  other,  I  venture  to  say. 
The  almost  perpetual  sunshine,  winter  and  summer,  the  pure,  dry,  and  health-giviuff 
atmosphere,  that  knows  no  contamination  from  the  passing  in  and  out  of  cities  and 
the  habitation  of  man,  but  comes  direct  to  us  from  not  distant  mountains  that  reach 
far  up  into  the  blue  heavens  and  gather  for  us  the  life-giving  elements  of  pure  air. 

Primarily,  this  air  of  the  Pecos  Valley  is  for  the  sutferer  from  pulmonary  troubles, 
and  to  such  it  is  truly  a  godsend,  for  inthe  cure  or  relief  of  disease  of  this  character 
the  first  requisite  is  dry  air,  the  next  pare  air,  and  lastly,  air  of  moderate  temper- 
ature.   The  Pecos  Valley  hn«  them  all.        • 

One  visiting  the  Pecos  Valley  for  the  first  time  must  evidence  surprise  when  he 
sees,  week  after  week  and  month  after  month  go  by  without,  practically,  a  day 
passing  when  the  sun  does  not  show  itself — days  which  have  been  fittingly  spoken  of 
aa  but  ^'samples  of  Paradise  days.''  The  advantage  of  these  glorious  days  is  enjoyed 
to  the  fullest  extent  by  the  invalid  in  walks  and  drives  about  the  country,  or  in 
lying  indolently  in  a  hammock  and  reveling  in  the  luxury  of  dry,  pure  air.  It  could 
be  said  with  a  great  deal  of  truth  that  half  the  prominent  residents  and  business 
men  of  the  Pecos  Valley  are  but  walking  advertisements  of  the  health-giving  qual- 
ities of  this  climate,  for  among  them  are  many  who  came  here  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  Huding  lost  health  and  vigor,  and  to-day  they  are  as  well  and  energetic  as 
ever,  and  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  sound  health. 

In  my  own  practice — and  I  believe  this  applies  as  well  to  my  fellow-practitioners — 
there  has  not  been  a  single  case  of  acute  infectious  disease  in  the  valley  during  these 
six  months.  What  few  infectious  diseases  that  have  been  known  in  the  Pecos  Valley 
have  been  of  a  very  mild  type,  never  virulent. 

The  freedom  from  sudden  and  decided  changes  in  temperature  is  one  of  the  best 
points  of  recommendation  in  the  Pecos  Valley;  all  people,  whether  in  poor  or  good 
health,  are  benefited  by  an  even,  moderate  temperature.  Of  the  dozens  of  oases  of 
those  afilictcd  with  lung  complaints  who  have  come  to  the  valley  for  relief,  I  know 
of  but  one  or  two  instunces  in  which  the  change  was  not  of  great  benefit,  and  in 
many  cases  entire  cures  were  effected.  When  an  invalid  waits  too  long,  until  almost 
the  last  minute,  when  death  has  a  decidedly  firm  grip  on  him,  the  Pecos  Valley  is 
not  to  be  blamed  if  he  does  not  recover;  but  given  a  lair  opportunity,  the  climate  of 
this  place  will  restore  to  health  many  cases  which  have  elsewhere  been  considered 
hopeless. 

The  great  point,  then,  with  those  contemplating  a  change  of  residence  to  this 
**  natural  sanitarium  of  the  world,'*  as  the  Pecos  Valley  has  been  well  described,  is  to 
beware  of  procrastination.  When  Pecos  Valley  air  does  not  aid  those  affiicted  with 
pulmonary  troubles,  it  will,  as  a  rule,  be  found  that  ''the  thief  of  time"  is  in  fault. 
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THE  FUTURE — VIEWED  FBOM  THE  DAWN    OF    THE    PRESENT    YEAB. 

Samfflarizing  the  work  of  the  closed  year,  the  people  can  review  it 
with  pride  and  take  to  themselves  the  gratifying  noction :  Well  done! 

Judging  the  future  by  the  past,  none  can  doubt  but  that  the  numer- 
ous infant  industries  now  just  quickeniDg  into  life  will  develop,  mature, 
and  distribute  peace  and  plenty  to  a  happy  and  contented  people.  Few 
countries  ofi'er  such  a  combination  of  protit  and  comfort.  Blessed  with 
snperior  advantages,  the  Pecos  Valley  looks  forward  to  the  coming  years 
with  keen  anticipation  and  most  sanguine  hope. 

RIO  ARRIBA  COUNTY. 

Bio  Arriba  County  lies  between  the  counties  of  Santa  Fe,  Taos,  San 
Juan,  and  Bernalillo,  and  is  bounded  by  the  State  of  Colorado  on  the 
north.  Its  area  is  about  4,5tK),0(H)  acres,  of  which  over  2,000,000  are 
available  for  farming  and  pasturing  purposes,  agriculture  and  stock 
raising  being  the  occupation  of  seven- tenths  of  the  population,  which, 
according  to  the  last  official  census,  is  11,534,  although  a  recent  estimate 
places  it  at  18,500. 

EDUCATION. 

The  county  of  Bio  Arriba  has  as  many,  if  not  more,  public  schools  in 
operation  than  any  other  county  in  New  Mexico,  and  all  well  conducted 
and  largely  attended.  There  are  43  school  districts,  with  an  enrollment 
of  1,201,  and  an  average  attendance  of  623  males  and  400  females. 

The  principal  towns  of  this  county  are  Tierra  Amarilla,  the  county 
seat,  with  a  population  of  about  2,000,  a  good  courthouse,  modern-built 
jail,  three  good  stores,  and  a  branch  of  the  Denver  and  Bio  Grande 
Kailroad.  The  other  principal  towns,  which  are  all  thriving,  are  £1  Bito, 
Chama,  and  Monero,  the  last  being  a  coal-mining  town. 

Irrigation  is  practiced  wholly,  there  being  no  less  than  40,000  acres 
of  land  under  ditch. 

There  are  two  very  extensive  and  exceedingly  fertile  valleys,  the  Bio 
Grande  Valley  and  the  vast  strip  of  land  along  the  Chama  Biver  from 
its  source  to  its  junction  with  the  Bio  Grande  3  miles  above  Espanola. 
These  are  the  fruit  regions  of  this  county,  and  the  water  for  irrigation 
of  the  fruit  lands  is  furnished  by  the  Bio  Grande  and  Chama  rivers. 

The  mining  industry  is  also  carried  on  very  extensively  in  Bio  Arriba 
County.  Bich  galena  ore  has  been  found,  running  $40  in  silver  and  30 
per  cent  in  lead,  within  8  miles  of  the  Denver  and  Bio  Grande  Bailroad, 
which  railroad  crosses  the  county  in  its  northern  part  from  east  to  west. 
Gold  has  been  discovered  at  Tierra  Amarilla  in  good  paying  quantities; 
copper  and  coal  very  rich  has  been  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Abi- 
qaiu  in  this  county.  All  along  the  Chama  Biver  gold  placers  in  large 
and  paying  quantities  have  been  discovered;  also  on  the  Chama  Biver, 
near  Abi(][uiu,  covering  an  area  of  over  16,000  acres.  There  are  now 
three  mining  districts,  i.  e..  Good  Hope,  Eureka  Gulch,  and  the  Head- 
stone, within  the  county,  which  are  considered  by  mining  exi)erts  equal 
in  rich  ores  to  the  famous  Creede  district  of  Colorado. 

Value  of  property  for  the  year  1897  is  $856,822.  There  are  1,560  cat- 
tle, valued  at  $13,002;  127,869  head  of  sheep,  valued  at  $103,725.85; 
1,082  horses,  valued  at  $14,023,  and  67  mules,  valued  at  $1,671. 
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SAN  JUAN  COUNTY. 

San  Juau  County  is  watered  by  the  Pine  River,  which  enters  the 
county  about  10  miles  west  of  the  nortlieast  comer  and  empties  into  the 
San  Juan  River  about  15  miles  below  in  a  southerly  direction. 

The  arable  land  consists  of  first  and  second  bottoms,  the  area  of  which 
is  about  1,500  acres. 

The  San  Juau  River  enters  the  county  near  the  northeastern  corner 
and  runs  in  a  southeasterly  direction  for  about  25  miles,  thence  chang- 
ing to  a  westerly  course  through  the  county  a  distance  of  about  45 
miles,  the  average  flow  of  which  is  about  3,000  cubic  feet  per  second  and 
the  average  fall  about  11  feet  per  mile. 

The  entire  area  of  arable  land  susceptible  of  irrigation  along  this 
river  is  estimated  at  55,000  acres,  about  one- fifth  of  which  is  now  under 
ditch  and  less  than  one-tenth  in  cultivation.  •  hat  portion  now  under 
ditch  is  first  and  second  bottom  land,  irrigated  by  small  community 
ditches.  The  lands  lying  in  this  valley  above  these  ditches  consist  of 
large  sloping  plateaus  of  a  deep  alluvial  soil,  which  eventually  will  be 
rendered  productive  by  irrigation. 

The  Animas  River  traverses  from  the  north  in  range  10  west  in  a 
southwesterly  direction  for  a  distance  of  about  40  miles,  the  average 
flow  of  which  is  about  20,000  cubic  feet  per  second  and  the  average  fall 
about  13  feet  per  mile,  and  the  approximate  area  of  arable  land  suscep- 
tible of  irrigation  is  40,000  acres,  of  which  about  18,000  acres  is  under 
ditch  and  less  than  8,000  acres  in  cultivation. 

La  Plata  River  enters  the  county  at  its  northern  boundary  and  runs 
iii  a  southerly  course  for  a  distance  of  about  20  miles,  where  it  empties 
into  the  San  Juan  River;  the  arable  land  in  this  valley  is  almost  20,000 
acres,  about  one-half  being  under  ditch  and  about  one  third  in  cultiva- 
tion. This  is  a  rich,  fertile  valley,  but  the  scarcity  of  water  in  the 
months  of  May,  June,  July,  and  August,  during  the  irrigating  season, 
is  a  serious  drawback  to  agriculture  and  horticulture,  and  in  the  lower 
portion  of  the  valley  these  industries  are  almost  entirely  suspended 
for  want  of  suflBcient  water.  With  a  system  of  reservoirs  for  the  stor- 
age of  the  surplus  waters  which  flow  through  the  valley  during  the 
spring  months  this  valley  would  be  rendered  one  of  the  richest  in  the 
Territory. 

The  mesas  comprise  about  two-thirds  of  the  area  of  arable  lands  of 
the  county.  They  are  at  ])re8ent  practically  worthless  for  agricultural 
purposes  because  of  the  expense  of  constructing  long  ditches,  an 
enterprise  in  which,  eventually,  capital  will  find  a  permanent  and  profit- 
able investment. 

There  is  no  fruit  grown  in  the  West  that  is  better  flavored,  larger  in 
size,  or  freer  from  defect  than  that  grown  in  San  Juan  County.  A 
large  number  of  fine  young  orchards  are  continually  coming  into  bear- 
ing, and  new  ones  are  being  constantly  set  out.  The  quantity  of 
aJ^lfa  that  will  be  cut  this  year  will  be  close  to  50,000  tons.  This  is 
principally  used  at  home.  Wheat,  corn,  barley,  and  oats  grow  abun- 
dantly here,  while  all  kinds  of  vegetables  thrive  in  the  San  Juan  Valley. 

San  Juan  ships  out  more  pork  than  any  other  county  in  the  Territory, 
and  will  continue  to  do  so.  Poultry,  eggs,  and  butter  forms  an  indus- 
try confined  largely  to  the  women,  but  exceeding  in  the  magnitude  of 
its  sales  even  the  alfalfa  crop  of  our  county.  As  to  the  natural 
resources,  San  Juan  is  particularly  and  abundantly  blessed.  The 
entire  western  side  of  our  county  from  the  La  Plata  River  is  one  enor- 
mous coal  field;  it  covers  an  area  of  15  by  25  miles  in  extent,  all  over 
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which  croppings  of  a  fine  bituminous  coal  are  found ;  about  2,(MH)  tons  of 
coal  have  been  taken  out  from  the  banks  of  Steven,  Mitchell,  Coolidge, 
and  Miller  during  the  past  year  for  domestic  use.  Potter's  clay  is  also 
found  in  large  quantities  near  Fruitlaiid,  and  is  of  an  excellent  quality. 
A  very  fine  quality  of  hard  sandstone  building  rock  is  found  through- 
out the  entire  county.  Placer  mining  on  the  San  Juan  liiver  has 
clearly  shown  that  it  would  pay  well  with  the  proper  machinery.  Stock 
growing  had  steadily  retrograded  on  the  range  for  the  past  few  years 
until  there  was  very  little  attention  paid  to  this  branch  of  business, 
owing  to  the  decrease  in  the  prices  of  cattle;  now,  with  the  bright 
prospects  for  better  prices,  our  stockmen  have  turned  their  attention 
to  this  subject  again.  Great  attention,  however,  has  been  paid  to  dairy 
stock  by  our  farmers,  and  some  very  fine  8i)ecimens  of  Jersey,  Holstein, 
and  Shorthorns  are  to  be  met  with.  These  same  remarks  will  also 
apply  to  the  raising  of  horses. 

Our  syhools  have  an  average  of  about  live  months,  and  the  attendance 
is  increasing.  The  annual  levy  for  school  purposes  is  cheerfully  paid 
by  each  district.  In  the  towns  of  Aztec,  Frnitland,  and  Farmington, 
as  well  as  the  smaller  towns,  a  number  of  frame  and  brick  buildings 
have  been  put  uj),  while  others  are  in  the  course  of  erection;  in  fact, 
all  through  our  county  new  buildings  of  adobe  and  brick  nicely  fin- 
ished have  clearly  shown  that  the  hard  times  have  not  been  felt  with 
us  as  in  other  places. 

Our  people  eagerly  anticipate  Statehood  as  promotive  of  immigra- 
tion and  leading  to  investment  of  capital,  particularly  in  railroad  con- 
struction connecting  this  section  with  the  now  remote  markets  of  New 
Mexico. 

COUNTY  OF  SANTA  F£. 

Sianta  Fe  is  one  of  the  smallest  counties  in  the  Territory,  but  by  rea- 
son of  its  position  on  railroads,  the  size  of  the  towns  within  its  bounda- 
ries, and  the  fact  that  the  city  by  the  same  name  is  the  Territorial 
capital,  it  occupies  the  first  place  of  importance  among  all  the  counties 
of  the  great  commonwealth  of  New  Mexico. 

Geographically  the  county  is  located  in  the  center  of  the  Territory 
from  east  to  west,  with  the  northern  line  on  the  thirty-sixth  degree  of 
latitude,  and  extends  soutli  a  distance  of  72  miles,  or  somewhat  below 
the  thirty-fifth  degree.  It  is  30  miles  wide,  and  has  a  total  area  of 
1,498,600  acres,  of  which  975,000  are  irrigable,  arable,  or  fit  for  pasture. 
The  Rio  Grande  River  flows  through  the  northwest  corner  from  the 
northeast  to  the  southwest,  and  numerous  smaller  streams,  tributaries 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  complete  the  natural  water  system.  The  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  runs  through  the  center  of  the  county 
east  and  west,  and  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad  enters  from 
the  north  and  runs  south  for  a  distance  of  35  miles,  terminating  at  the 
city  of  Santa  Fe.  These  lines  of  railroad  give  eastern  connections  and 
furnish  an  outlet  for  the  products  of  the  ranches,  orchards,  and  mines. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The  surface  of  the  country  is  beautifully  diversified.  Mountains, 
valleys,  and  mesas  break  the  contours.  On  the  eastern  boundary  the 
main  range  of  the  Rockies  breaks  the  winds  from  the  vast  prairies  to 
the  northeast  and  exerts  a  great  influence  over  the  climate,  rendering  the 
summers  (*ool  and  the  winters  mild.  To  the  west  the  lofty  heights  of 
the  Jemez  and  the  Yalle  mountains  serve  the  purpose  in  fending  the 
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valleys  from  the  winds  aud  storms  from  the  northwest.  The  altitude 
varies  from  6,0(M)  feet  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  county  to  7,<K)0 
feet  at  the  city  of  Santa  Fe.  In  the  valleys  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is 
wondrous,  and  when  placed  under  irrigation  produces  bountiful  crops; 
the  mesas  provide  forage  for  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep;  while  the 
mountains  are  tilled  with  gold  and  other  valuable  metals  and  semi- 
precious stones. 

WATER  AND   IRKIGATING. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  county  the  Rio  Grande  River  furnishes  a 
never -failing  8upj)ly  of  water  to  irrigate  thousands  of  acres  of  valley 
lands,  and  a  failure  of  crops  is  something  unheard  of.  In  the  Santa  Fe 
Yalley  the  average  iiow  of  the  Santa  Fe  River  is  sufficient  to  supply 
every  need  of  a  dense  population,  but  on  account  of  the  rapid  fall  of 
the  land  tiood  waters  soon  run  out  of  the  stream,  and  are  lost.  The 
one  great  need  of  the  valley  is  storage  reservoirs  in  which  to  catch  this 
waste  and  reserve  it  for  the  dry  seasons.  One  large  reservoir  has  been 
completed  with  a  capacity  sufficient  to  irrigate  not  less  than  5,000 
acres,  but  there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  valuable  lands  that  are  not 
yet  under  diteh.  A  beginning  has  been  made,  and  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  all  the  lands  suitable  for  cultivation  will  be  under  water. 
A  great  stimulus  has  been  given  the  matter  of  irrigation  the  past  year 
by  experiments  that  have  been  made  in  the  growing  of  sugar  beets, 
which  have  met  with  liattering  success. 

HORTICULTtJKK  AND  A6KICULTURK. 

Horticulture  has  been  attended  with  great  success.  In  the  northern 
part  of  the  county,  in  what  is  known  as  the  Espanola  Yalley,  in  and 
around  Santa  Fe,  at  Tesuque,  and  in  the  di£t<ereut  valleys  where  water 
can  be  put  on  the  land,  large  orchards  have  been  set  out,  and  many  of 
them  are  in  bearing.  The  tirst  attempt  te  grow  fruits  was  made  by  the 
Eight  Reverend  Bishop  Lamy  sixty  years  ago,  and  the  results  of  his 
efforts  in  that  line  are  to  be  seen  on  every  hand.  The  quality  of  the 
fruit  raised  cannot  be  excelled  by  even  the  far-famed  products  of  Cali- 
fornia, and,  wherever  shown,  Santa  Fe  County  fruits  have  carried  off 
the  prizes  against  all  competitors.  The  varieties  grown  with  the 
greatest  success  are:  Apricots,  peaches,  pears,  apples,  nectarines, 
quinces,  aud  all  kinds  of  berries;  nuts  of  different  kinds  also  do  well. 
Grapes  are  grown  to  some  extent,  but  on  account  of  the  altitude  do  not 
attain  that  perfection  which  accompanies  their  culture  on  lower  lands. 

Wheat,  oats,  corn,  sugar  beets,  and  vegetables  are  raised  in  all  the 
valleys  with  success.  In  the  Espanola  Valley  wheat  is  the  principal 
crop,  and  the  quality  of  the  grain  grown  is  equal  to  that  of  any  country. 

SUGAR   BEET  EXPERIMENTS. 

The  success  in  growing  sugar  beets  in  the  Pecos  Valley  the  past  two 
years  led  to  the  thought  that  beets  might  be  raised  in  Santa  Fe  County, 
and  early  in  the  present  year  seed  was  secured  and  distributed  among 
a  number  of  the  farmers  in  different  parts  of  the  county  for  the  purpose 
of  testing  the  adaptability  of  the  soil  and  climate  to  that  vegetable.  It 
is  now  late  enough  in  the  season  to  know  the  results  of  the  experiments 
made  in  this  work.  Every  anticipation  has  been  realized.  The  beets 
not  only  attain  the  desired  size,  but  the  yield  is  enormous.  While  no 
analysis  for  the  per  cent  of  sugar  contained  has  been  made,  there  is  no 
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question  bat  it  will  equal  that  of  the  beets  grown  in  the  Pecos  Valley, 
which  is  over  18  per  cent. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  county  tliere  is,  as  has  already  been  stated, 
an  unfailing  supply  of  water  to  irrigate  large  bodies  of  land,  and  that 
question  does  not  enter  into  the  proposition  in  the  valley  along  the  Rio 
Grande  River.  In  the  Santa  Fe  Valley  water  has  been  provided  for 
3,000  acres,  and  the  expenditure  of  a  comparative  small  amount  of 
money  will  furnish  water  for  more  than  double  that  acreage.  It  may 
be  of  interest  to  here  state  what  3,000  acres  planted  to  beets  will  do 
toward  the  upbuilding  of  a  city  like  Santa  Fe,  and  also  to  speak  of  the 
advantages  of  the  city  as  a  point  at  which  to  locate  a  factory. 

The  average  yield  of  3,000  acres  of  beets,  at  a  modest  estimate,  is 
30,000  tons,  worth  at  the  factory,  at  a  fair  price,  $150,0(M),  mainly  repre- 
senting labor.  The  city  of  Santa  Fe  is  so  situated  that  virtually  three 
different  crops  can  be  handled  by  a  factory  located  here.  The  first,  or 
early  grown  beets,  grown  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  to  the  south  on  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  road,  could  be  treated,  then  a  second 
or  later  maturing  crop  from  the  same  valley  to  the  north,  on  the  Denver 
and  Rio  Grande  road,  while  the  last  and  latest  crop  would  come  from 
the  Santa  Fe  Valley.  This  method  of  raising  and  shipping  beets  to  a 
central  point  would  furnish  a  season's  8uj>ply  sufficient  tor  a  factory  of 
more  than  the  average  French  or  German  capacity,  during  a  season  as 
long  as  any  California  "campaign." 

One  important  feature  of  beet  culture  is  abundant  labor  that  can  be 
secured  just  when  needed.  In  that  respect  the  county  is  placed  in  an 
advantageous  position.  The  necessary  labor  is  already  here  and  remains 
all  through  the  year.  Perhaps  nowhere  else  in  the  Territory  can  there 
be  found  all  the  necessary  conditions  combined  as  at  Santa  Fe — land, 
water,  sunshine,  and  labor — for  the  successful  production  of  sugar 
beets  and  sugar  made  therefrom.  All  that  is  lacking  is  the  factory, 
and  from  present  indications  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  within  a  few 
years,  possibly  within  the  next  twelve  months,  the  growing  of  sugar 
beets  and  the  manufacture  of  sugar  will  constitute  the  one  great  source 
of  revenue  of  the  county. 

MINERALS  AND  MINES. 

In  minerals  Santa  Fe  County  is  one  of  the  richest  sections  in  the 
entire  southwest.  Gold  exists  in  large  quantities  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  county,  in  what  is  known  as  the  Golden  and  San  Pedro  district, 
and  a  number  of  mines  are  in  successful  operation.  Some  of  the  richest 
turquoise  mines  in  the  world  are  also  located  in  this  part  of  the  county, 
and  one  New  York  firm  has  taken  fortunes  out  of  turquoise  claims  con- 
trolled by  it.  To  the  east  of  the  city  of  Oerrillos  a  few  miles  are  vast 
deposits  of  bituminous  and  anthraeite  coal,  rivaling  in  quality  the 
product  of  the  eastern  mines.  This  coal  is  now  being  mined  by  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Company,  and  the  output 
supplies  the  needs  of  the  company  and  a  large  market  demand.  Silver 
is  also  found  in  different  localities,  but  these  mines  are  not  working  at 
present,  although  in  years  gone  by  silver  mining  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal industries  of  the  county.  Lead  deposits  are  found  in  connection 
with  the  silver,  and  this  mineral  is  beginning  to  attract  considerable 
attention  from  miners  and  mining  men. 

Developments  made  in  the  mines  of  the  county  in  recent  years  have 
resulted  in  a  demand  for  the  treating  of  ores  near  the  place  of  output, 
and  several  mills  for  that  purpose  have  been  erected,  which  are  running 
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constantly  and  employ  quite  a  number  of  men.  At  this  time  a  smelter 
and  sampling  works,  with  a  capacity  of  80  tons  per  day,  are  in  course 
of  construction  at  Oerrillos,  and  the  works  will  be  ready  for  active 
operation  in  less  than  sixty  days.  Other  projects  in  a  mining  way  are 
either  under  way  or  contemplated*  The  mineral  wealth  of  the  county 
has  been  known  for  many  years,  but  it  has  only  been  within  the  past 
few  years  that  any  systematic  work  has  been  done,  and  the  development 
of  mining  properties  will  be  rapid  in  the  future. 

POPULATION. 

The  censQS  of  1890  gave  the  county  a  population  of  13,562,  but  an 
estimate  recently  made  upon  the  retnrns  from  the  last  general  election, 
held  in  1896,  shows  a  gain  of  over  6,000,  and  fixes  the  number  at  19,900. 

The  principal  towns  and  cities  are  Santa  Fe,  Cerrillos,  Espanola, 
Madrid,  Lamy,  Galisteo,  Santa  Cruz,  Golden,  Glorieta,  and  Dolores. 

8ETTLKMEXT. 

The  settlement  of  the  county  of  Santa  Fc  is  so  intertwined  with  the 
history  of  tlie  city  of  Santa  Fe  that  that  subject  will  be  treated  under 
the  following  head. 

CITY   OF  SANTA  FE. 

Santa  Fe,  the  capital  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  and  the  county 
seat  of  Santa  Fe  County,  occupies  an  unique  position  among  the  cities 
of  the  United  States  on  account  of  its  age,  the  many  historic  dramas 
and  tragedies  that  have  been  enacted  within  its  confines,  its  climate, 
and  location. 

POPULATION  AND   CITY, 

At  the  present  time  the  population  numbers  about  8,000  people,  of 
which  number  less  than  2,000  are  "Americans,"  the  others  being  line^il 
descendants  of  the  old  Spanish  conquerors,  but  as  devoted  to  tbeir 
country  and  as  loyal  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes  as  the  children  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers. 

The  modern  city  is  one  of  many  peculiarities  and  presents  much  that 
is  of  interest  to  the  tourist  and  sight-seer,  as  well  as  to  those  in  search 
of  health.  The  greater  number  of  the  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked  ; 
the  low,  flat-roofed  adobe  houses  of  the  sixteenth  century  elbow  elegant 
modern  structures  of  brick  and  stone,  lending  a  charm  to  the  old  town 
which  casts  a  spell  over  all  visitors,  making  them  wish  the  ancient 
walls  could  speak  and  tell  of  what  they  have  seen  in  all  the  years  that 
have  passed  since  the  first  Indian  stepped  upon  the  plat  of  ground  now 
forming  the  plaza.  Nowhere  else  in  the  CTnited  States  can  there  be 
found  so  curious  a  combination  of  the  past  and  the  present  as  in  the 
"City  of  the  Holy  Faith." 

LOCATION. 

The  city  is  situated  almost  in  the  heart  of  the  southern  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, at  an  elevation  of  7,000  feet  above  sea  level.  The  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Kailroad,  and  the  Denver  and  Kio  Grande  Rail- 
road give  communication  with  the  outside  world,  the  former  with  Chi- 
cago direct,  1,320  miles  to  the  northwest;  the  latter  with  Denver,  404 
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miles  to  the  north.  These  two  roads  render  Santa  Fe  of  easy  access 
from  both  oceans,  aud  a  more  delightfal  place  to  rest  on  a  long  journey 
can  not  be  imagined. 

CLIMATE. 

Almost  surronnded  by  lofty  ranges  of  mountains,  the  valley  in  which 
the  city  stands  is  sheltered  from  winds  and  storms,  ]>erhaps  as  no  other 
place  in  the  land,  and  the  climate  can  not  be  excelled.  From  the  rec- 
ords of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  in  the  local  office,  covering 
a  period  of  twelve  years,  it  is  learned,  that  the  average  maximum  tem- 
perature is  as  follows : 

January,  38°;  February,  440;  March,  52^;  April,  60O;  May,  68^; 
June,  780;  July,  82°;  August,  80^;  September,  72°;  October,  62°; 
November,  49^ ;  December,  42^.  In  the  winter  on  the  coldest  day  the 
thermometer  rarely  foils  to  zero,  while  in  the  summer  the  temperature 
was  never  known  to  reach  90°.  Extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  unknown, 
and  the  day  when  the  sun  does  not  shine  all  or  part  of  the  time  is  so 
rare  as  to  cause  comment  in  the  public  press.  The  atmosphere  is  dry 
and  bracing,  and  the  climate  of  Santa  Fe  is  known  far  and  wide  for  its 
beneficial  effects  in  all  cases  of  pulmonary  troubles.  In  fact,  a  large 
part  of  the  residents  in  the  "American  Colony"  are  those  who  came 
hereto  die,  as  their  friends  and  families  thought,  but  after  living  a  few 
years  in  the  mountain  air  have  becohie  living,  healthy  testimonials  to> 
the  health-giving  qualities  of  the  climate,  . 

COMMERCIAL  INTEREStd. 

Before  the  day  of  railroads  (the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  road 
reaching  the  city  in  18-^0)  Santa  Fe  was  the  principal  distributing  point 
for  the  entire  Southwest,  and  enjoyed  a  trade  that  extended  over  a  ter- 
ritory of  thousands  of  miles  in  area.  In  those  "good,  old  days"  trains 
of  wagons  carried  merchandise  from  the  Eastern  markets  along  the  old 
Santa  Fe  trail  through  the  deserts  to  supply  this  enormous  market,  and 
wholesale  houses  rivaling  many  of  the  pretentious  concerns  in  the  large 
cities  to-day,  lined  the  plaza  and  principal  streets.  Frontiersmen,  cat- 
tlemen, hunters,  soldiers,  Indian  warriors,  and  citizens  all  congregated 
in  the  ])laza  upon  the  arrival  of  a  merchandise  caravan  to  hear  the  gos- 
sip of  the  States,  which  the  mails  did  not  bring,  and  to  welcome  return- 
ing friends  and  relatives  who  had  made  the  perilous  journey.  With 
the  coming  of  the  Santa  Fe  road,  which  passed  on  to  conquer  the  wild 
country  and  deserts  to  the  south  and  west,  these  conditions  were  in  a 
large  measure  changed.  New  towns  sprang  up  as  if  by  magic,  other' 
marts  of  trade  were  established,  and  the  short  time  in  which  goods 
could  be  secured  from  the  east  deprived  the  city  of  her  commercial 
supremacy.  Today  there  are  large  retail  establishments  doing  a  con- 
siderable volume  of  business,  aud  several  wholesale  houses  supplying 
a  large  scope  of  country  with  merchandise,  and  while  former  glories 
have  departed  never  to  return,  Santa  Fe  is  a  place  of  importance  iu 
the  business  world. 

CIVIC  SOCIETIES,  SCHOOLS,  AND  CHURCHES. 

While  the  gentlemen  of  the  city  can  not  be  classed  as  "jinera,"  sev- 
eral secret  orders  have  large  memberships.  Among  the  societies  rep> 
resented  are:  The  Masons,  Odd  Fellows,  Knights  of  Pythias,  Woodmen 
of  the  World,  aud  several  other  mutual  aid  organizations. 

6666 ^10 
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Perhaps  the  one  organization  in  which  the  greatest  pride  is  taken 
and  the  one  which  has  accomplished  the  most  good  for  the  city  in  recent 
years  is  the  Women's  Board  of  Trade.  Tbis  society  is  not  ^  board  of 
trade  in  the  sense  that  term  is  ordinarily  used,  and  a  short  sketch  of 
its  work  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  this  report. 

The  Santa  Fe  Women's  Board  of  Trade  was  organized  five  years 
ago,  with  Mrs.  E.  L.  Bartlett,  president;  Mrs.  Ida  Eivenburg,  secretary  5 
Mrs.  Mary  Harroun,  treasurer;  Mrs.  Grigg,  Mrs.  Gable,  and  Mrs. 
Emmett,  vice-presidents,  and  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
Territory,  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  interests  of  the  city.  The 
work  that  has  been  accomplished  since  organization  can  best  be  set 
forth  by  quoting  from  a  rejwrt  recently  published,  as  follows: 

The  neglected  plaza  with  its  rickety  fence,  unpicturesqne  turnstiles,  fringes  of 
wood  wa«rons,  burros,  and  Indians,  is  to-day  one  of  the  most  beautiful  squares  in  all 
New  Mexico.  The  caretas  and  burros,  the  Indians  and  paisanos  make  a  contrast 
which  detracts  nothing  irom  the  exquisite  neatness  of  the  park,  and  in  themseWes 
become  vastly  more  inviting.  Hundreds  of  doUars  were  raised  by  the  board — every 
kind  of  entertainment  that  mind  of  woman  could  conceive  was  presented  to  the 
public-spirited  citizens  of  the  town,  and  to  their  credit  be  it  said,  they  responded 
nobly.  With  the  plaza  brought  up  from  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  nineteenth 
the  whole  air  of  the  square  seemed  changed.  Insensibly,  each  shop  assumed  an  up 
to  dat'O  appearance.  If  General  Kearney  and  Kit  Carson  revisited  the  scene,  they 
must  have  been  proud  that  their  mothers  were  women.  But  the  redemption  of  the 
park  was  not  all  the  rescue  work  done— and  being  done  by  these  business  charged, 
practical  housewives.  Children  have  been  found  permanent  homes,  placed  in  schools. 
A  half  rate  is  granted  the  poor  by  both  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  and  the 
Denver  and  Rio  Grande  railroads.. 

Through  the  intelligence  bureau  employment  is  found  for  those  needing  it; 
through  the  exchange  all  orders  for  cooking  or  8U])plying  parties,  balls,  or  banqnets 
are  filled. 

The  little  library  of  about  850  volumes,  although  open  to  the  public  only  Wednes- 
day, and  Saturday  afternoons  and  evenings,  is  free  to  strangers  and  townspeople 
alike. 

The  board  also  possesses  a  pauper  burial  ground  for  the  benefit  of  all  who  are  too 
poor  to  purchase  lots  for  their  dead. 

The  present  membership  is  thirty,  with  Mrs.  Bartlett  the  only  honorary  member, 
and  is  as  follows:  Mesdames  Bishop,  E.  J.  Bishop,  Catron,  Chapman,  Davis,  Day, 
Crichton,  Cartwright,  Kmmert,  Gable,  Hersey,  Hall,  Hogle,  Hersch,  Irvine,  Koch, 
Hurt,  Larson,  Palen,  Rivenburg,  Warner,  Harroun.  and  B.  Seligman ;  Misses  Atkin- 
son, Allison,  Hilgert,  Smith,  Simmons,  and  Bertha  Staab. 

The  city  has  a  good  system  of  public  schools,  including  a  kindergarten ; 
St.  Michael's  College,  a  boarding  school  for  the  education  of  boys  and 
young  men;  Academy  of  the  Loretto,  an  institution  conducted  by  the 
Sisters  of  Loretto,  for  the  education  of  girls  and  young  ladies,  and  the 
Presbyterian  Mission  School,  where  the  native  girls  are  taught  all  man> 
ner  of  household  accomplishments  as  well  as  instructed  in  the  English 
branches.  The  Government  maintains  a  large  Indian  school  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Indian  youth.  The  Catherine  Drexel  Indian  School  is  also 
located  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  The  Territorial  government  has 
established  an  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  blind  in  this  city,  and  numerous 
private  schools  are  conducted  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

The  public  schools  and  colleges  are  all  in  buildings  which  are  a  credit 
to  the  city,  and  the  two  Indian  schools  have  structures  of  great  size, 
furnished  with  complete  outfits  for  the  most  successful  prosecution  of 
the  work  undertaken. 

The  Sisters  of  St.  Vincent  maintain  an  excellent  hospital,  where  the 
poor  and  rich  are  treated  alike,  and  are  doing  a  noble  work  in  the 
orphanage  run  in  connection  therewith. 

The  religious  denominations  are  well  represented.  The  Catholics 
have  several  churches,  and  the  cathedral  for  the  archbishopric  is  also 
located  in  this  city.  The  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  and 
German  Lutherans  all  have  good  churches  and  large  congregations. 
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MILITARY  POST  AND  GOVERNMENT  PROPERTY. 

From  1846  to  1894  the  Government  maintained  a  large  military  force 
at  Fort  Marcy,  but  in  the  latter  year  the  troops  were  removed  and  the 
fort,  with  its  commodious  buildings  and  handsome  officers'  residences, 
is  practically  abandoned.  Just  why  the  old  post  was  thus  deserted  by 
the  Government  no  one  seems  to  know.  A  more  central  point  for  the 
quartering  of  troops  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Southwest,  and  it  cer- 
tainly seems  that  it  would  be  better  to  keep  the  force  considered  neces* 
sary  to  maintain  order  in  this  district  at  a  central  point  than  to  have 
them  scattered  about  the  Territory  in  isolated  forts. 

On  the  north  end  of  the  military  reservation  stands  the  Federal 
building,  a  handsome  stone  building  fitted  with  all  of  the  modern 
improvements.  In  this  building  are  located  the  offices  of  the  land 
department,  the  internal  revenue  office,  and  the  offices  of  the  Court  of 
Private  Laud  Claims,  with  the  clerks,  interpreters,  translators,  and 
attorneys. 

MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES. 

Santa  Fe  in  many  respects  is  a  city  of  modern  ideas  and  improve- 
ments, and  a  pueblo  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  many  others.  These 
glaring  contradictions  constitute  the  source  of  attraction  to  the  many 
visitors. 

A  splendid  system  of  waterworks  supplies  the  dwellings  and  busi- 
ness blocks  with  water  for  domestic  purposes,  and  furnishes  protection 
against  fire;  the  streets  and  buildings  are  lighted  with  electricity,  and 
the  dwellings  erected  within  the  last  few  years  are  fitted  with  the  most 
approved  sanitary  appliances.  However,  a  walk  of  only  a  short  dis- 
tance in  any  direction  from  the  business  part  of  town  will  take  the 
sightseer  into  quarters  where  the  light  of  the  nineteenth  century  has 
not  yet  penetrated. 

The  newspapers  of  the  city  are  the  Daily  New  Mexican,  the  Weekly 
!New  Mexican  Eeview,  El  Nuevo  Mexicano,  and  Boletin  Popular,  the 
two  latter  being  Spanish  publications. 

BABLY  HISTORY. 

In  1641,  when  Coronado  passed  through  the  then  unexplored  country 
in  search  of  the  fabled  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola,  he  found  an  Indian  pueblo 
or  town  already  established  upon  the  spot  where  the  city  of  Santa  Fe 
now  stands.  It  was  undoubtedly  a  place  of  much  importance  among 
the  tribes  who  occupied  the  country  at  that  time,  as  Coronado  estimated 
the  population  at  15,000  souls.  The  many  natural  advantages  of  the 
location  early  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Spanish  settlers  and  about 
the  year  1600,  perhaps  sooner,  it  became  a  permanent  Spanish  town 
and  the  seat  of  government  for  that  part  of  New  Spain  which  was 
c^ed  to  the  United  States  in  1848. 

On  August  8, 1680,  the  Pueblo  Indians,  under  the  leadership  of  Pop6, 
a  Taos  Indian,  revolted  against  the  Spanish  and  began  a  war  of  exter- 
mination on  the  invaders.  So  successful  were  they  in  the  uprising  that 
on  August  21  of  the  same  year  the  Spaniards  were  compelled  to  evac- 
uate the  town  and  retreat  to  a  point  near  what  is  now  the  city  of  El 
Paso,  Tex.  So  soon  as  the  Spanish  were  gone  Santa  Fe  was  partially 
destroyed  by  fire.  The  churches  and  monastery  were  burned  save  the 
adobe  walls^  the  official  documents  furnished  fuel  for  a  huge  bonfire  in 
the  plaza,  and  as  far  as  possible  all  evidences  of  the  Christian  religion 
were  wiped  out. 
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Santa  Fe,  and  in  fact  the  whole  land,  remained  in  possession  of  the 
Indians  until  September  13, 1692,  when  Don  Diego  de  Vargas  Zapata 
Lujan,  at  the  head  of  80  mounted  Spaniards  and  100  friendly  Indians, 
after  a  battle  of  eleven  hours,  defeated  the  Pueblos  and  regained  pos- 
session. After  that  memorable  fight  the  Spanish  maintained  their 
supremacy  in  Xew  Mexico  until  August  18, 1846,  when  Colonel  Kearny, 
at  the  head  of  a  detachment  of  United  States  troops,  entered  Santa 
Fe  and  took  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  the  Fuited  States.  It  is 
impossible  to  here  go  into  details  of  the  history  of  the  city  before  or 
after  the  American  occupation,  interesting  as  it  is,  but  in  the  light  of 
that  history  no  other  city  in  the  entire  country  is  so  rich  in  tradition 
and  in  historic  events  as  this  ancient  city  of  the  Spaniards. 

PLACES  OF  INTKREST. 

To  enumerate  all  the  places  of  interest  in  Santa  Fe  would  require 
entirely  too  much  space  for  the  purposes  of  this  brief  sketch,  but  a  few 
of  the  most  important  are: 

The  Territorial  library,  containing  the  ancient  Spanish  and  Mexican 
archives,  from  1621  to  1846. 

San  Miguel  church,  built  in  1540,  partially  destroyed  in  the  revolu- 
tion in  1680,  reoccupied  in  1692,  and  completely  restored  in  1710.  This 
is  the  oldest  church  in  the  United  States,  and  contains  many  relics  of 
the  early  days. 

The  Old  House,  believed  to  antedate  the  Spanish  occupation. 

The  cathedral  of  San  Francisco,  behind  which  is  the  chancel  of  the 
old  parish  church,  with  a  carved  and  painted  reredos,  both  curious  and 
interesting,  erected  by  Governor  Del  Valle  and  his  wife  in  1761. 

The  cathedral  museum,  containing  many  Spanish  paintings  and  other 
objects  of  interest. 

The  Territorial  historical  rooms,  full  of  antiquities  of  historical  interest. 

Old  Fort  Marcy,  the  commanding  situation  famous  in  all  the  sieges 
of  the  city;  ruins  of  the  old  fort  built  by  Colonel  Kearny  in  1846. 

The  garita,  on  the  road  to  old  Fort  Marcy,  by  the  west  wall  of  which 
the  leaders  of  the  revolution  of  1837  were  executed. 

The  plaza,  in  the  center  of  the  town,  around  which  cluster  many 
memories  of  the  conquest  of  the  land  by  the  hardy  Spaniards  and  of 
the  stirring  scenes  of  more  recent  days.  The  soldiers'  monument  is 
located  in  the  center  of  this  park. 

Th«  church  of  Our  Lady  of  Ouadaloupe,  with  its  large  and  interest- 
ing altarpiece  on  canvas,  containing  six  ]dctures  of  the  appearance  of 
the  Virgin  to  Juan  Diego,  and  other  paintings;  picture  painted  by  Sal- 
cido  ill  1779  on  copper,  and  many  other  paintings  and  wood  carvings. 

Monument  to  Kit  Carson  in  front  of  the  Federal  building. 

The  Kosario  chapel,  erected  on  the  spot  where  De  Vargas  made  his 
vow  before  the  surr*  nder  of  the  city  in  1692. 

The  most  interesting  of  all  the  old  buildings  is,  without  doubt,  the 
governor's  palace,  an  adobe  structure,  built  in  1598,  and  continuously 
occupied  by  the  Spanish,  Mexican,  and  American  governors  for  three 
hundred  years.  The  men  who  have  lived  and  conducted  the  affairs  of 
state  in  the  old  pile  included  some  of  the  foremost  names  of  the  land, 
not  only  of  the  Territory  but  of  the  Eastern  States. 

To  quote  from  the  words  of  ex-Governor  Prince,  author  of  the  most 
authentic  and  complete  history  of  New  Mexico  extant : 

Without  disparaging  the  importance  of  any  of  the  cherished  historical  localities 
of  the  East  it  may  be  truthfally  said  that  this  ancient  palace  surpasses  in  historic 
interest  and  value  any  other  place  or  object  in  the  United  States.    It  antedates  the. 
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settlemeut  of  JamestOTrn  by  nine  years,  and  that  of  Plymouth  by  twenty-two,  and 
haa  stood  during  the  two  hundred  and  ninety-nine  years  since  its  erection  not  na  a 
cold  rock  or  monument,  with  no  claim  upon  the  interest  of  humanity  except  the 
bare  fact  of  its  continued  existence,  but  as  the  living  center  of  everything  of  historic 
importance  in  the  Southwest.  Through  all  that  Ions  period,  whether  under  Spanish, 
Pneblo,  Mexican,  or  American  control,  it  has  been  tne  seat  of  power  and  authority. 
Whether  the  ruler  was  called  viceroy,  captain-general,  political  chief,  department 
commander,  or  governor,  and  whether  he  presided  over  a  kingdom,  a  province,  a 
department,  or  a  Territory,  this  has  been  his  official  residence. 

From  here  Onate  started,  in  1599,  on  his  adventurous  expedition  to  the  eastern 
plains;  here,  seven  years  later,  800  Indians  came,  fioui  far  oft'  Quivirato,  to  ask  aid  in 
their  war  with  the  Axtaos;  from  here,  in  1618,  Vincente  de  Salivar  set  forth  to  the 
Moqni  country,  only  to  be  turned  back  by  ramors  of  the  giants  to  be  encountered; 
and  from  here  Pefialosa  and  his  brilliant  troop  started,  on  the  6th  of  March,  1662,  on 
their  marvelous  expedition  to  the  Missouri;  in  one  of  the  strong  rooms  the  commis- 
sary general  of  the  inquisition  was-  imprisoned  a  few  years  later  by  the  same  Pefia- 
losa; within  its  walls,  fortified  as  if  for  a  siege,  the  bravest  of  the  Spaniards  were 
massed  in  the  revolution  of  1680;  here,  on  the  19th  day  of  August  of  that  year,  was 
ffiven  the  order  to  execute  47  Pueblo  prisoners  in  the  plaza  which  faces  the  building; 
here,  but  a  day  later,  was  the  sad  war  council  held  which  determined  on  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  city ;  here  was  the  scene  of  the  triumph  of  the  Pueblo  chieftains,  as  they 
ordered  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  archives  and  the  church  ornaments  in  one 
grand  conflagration ;  here  De  Vargas,  on  September  14, 1H92,  after  the  eleven  hours 
combat  of  the  preceding  day,  gave  thanks  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  to  whose  aid  he  attrib- 
uted his  triumphant  captui*e  of  the  city;  here,  more  than  a  century  later,  on  March 
3, 1807,  Lieutenant  Pike  was  brought  before  Governor  Alencaster  as  an  invader  of 
Spanish  soil;  here, in  1822, the  Mexican  standard,  with  its  eagle  and  cactus,  was 
raised  in  token  that  New  Mexico  was  no  longer  a  dependency  of  Spain;  from  here, 
on  the  6th  day  of  August,  1837,  Governor  Perez  started  to  subdue  the  insurrection  in 
the  north,  only  to  return  two  days  later,  and  to  meet  his  death  on  the  9th  near  Agua 
Fria;  here,  on  the  succeeding  day,  Jose  Gonzales,  a  Pueblo  Indian  of  Taos,  was 
installed  as  governor  of  New  Mexico,  soon  after  to  be  executed  by  order  of  Armijo ; 
here,  in  the  principal  reception  room,  on  August  12, 1846,  Captain*  Cooke,  the  Ameri- 
can envoy,  was  received  by  Governor  Armijo,  and  sent  back  with  a  message  of  defi- 
ance; and  here,  five  days  later.  General  Kearny  took  formal  possession  ot  the  city, 
and  slept,  after  his  long  weary  march,  on  the  carpeted  earthen  floor  of  the  palace. 

Coming  down  to  more  modern  times,  it  may  be  added  that  here  Gen- 
eral Lew  Wallace  wrote  Ben-Hur,  while  governor  of  the  Territory, 
in  1879  and  1880. 

CAPITOL  BUILDING. 

A  few  years  ago  the  beautiful  capitol  building,  located  in  the  south 
part  of  the  city,  wa«  burned,  and  the  Commonwealth  has  had  no  official 
structure  excex>t  the  old  palace;  but  at  the  present  time  a  new  capitol, 
which  will  compare  favorably  with  the  state  houses  in  most  of  the  States, 
is  in  course  of  construction,  and  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  by  the  time 
the  legislature  convenes  again. 

A  LOOK  INTO  THE  FCTURK. 

What  the  future  may  have  in  store  for  the  city  of  Santa  Fe  only  that 
future  will  reveal,  but  is  certainly  something  bright. 

With  the  unrivaled  climate,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  the  orchards  that  are  rapidly  multiplying,  and  a  constantly 
groviing  population,  the  outlook  is  anything  but  discouraging.  The 
business  depression  that  has  held  back  enterprise  and  development  for 
the  past  four  or  five  years  has  given  place  to  an  era  of  prosperity, 
which  is  sweeping  over  the  entire  Territory.  Mining  operations  are 
assuming  unusual  activity,  cattlemen  are  reaping  a  harvest,  and  the 
experiments  that  have  been  made  in  sugar-beet  culture  are  rapidly 
crystallizing  into  action  looking  to  the  establishment  of  a  large  factory 
here  in  the  near  future,  and  it  is  certainly  within  reason  to  predict  a 
marvelous  growth  for  the  city  of  Santa  Fe  during  the  next  Ave  years. 
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SIERRA  COUNTY. 

Sierra  County  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  out  of  debt.  Its  war- 
rants are  maintained  at  par,  its  resources  varied,  its  people  energetic 
and  hopeful,  and  its  outlook  for  the  future  bright.  It  is  situated  in  the 
south  central  part  of  the  Territory  and  has  a  population  of  about  6,000« 
Its  area  is  about  2,376  square  miles.  The  county  lies  principally  in. 
the  Eio  Grande  watershed,  which  river  traverses  its  entire  length,  tak- 
ing up  in  its  course  hundreds  of  lesser  bodies  of  water,  which  will  serve 
as  an  important  factor  in  making  agriculture  and  horticulture  the  lead- 
ing industries  of  this  section. 

MINIKG. 

Among  the  mining  districts  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  the  Hills- 
boro  gold  mines,  near  Hillsboro,  in  Sierra  County,  claim  especial  atten- 
tion, from  their  past  and  present  yield  of  gold  and  by  reason  of  those 
features  of  recent  discovery  and  development  which  promise  enlarged 
operation  and  production. 

The  annual  output  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  obtained  from  quartz 
veins  and  from  placers,  has  been  about  $350,000  for  the  past  few  years, 
or  since  the  mines  have  begun  to  be  worked  at  all  scientifically  and 
systematically.  Of  this  yield  but  a  small  proportion  has  been  taken 
from  the  placers,  yet  the  greatest  promise  of  the  district  lies  in  these 
extensive  gold  fields,  and  their  output  was  very  considerable  for  some 
time  after  their  discovery  in  1877.  The  process  of  working  then  was 
to  haul  the  gravel,  some  4  or  5  miles,  to  the  Percha  Biver,  but  only 
the  rich  gulches  and  pockets  would  justify  such  expense,  and  now  the 
water  must  be  brought  to  the  ore.  Very  recently  California  experts, 
after  an  exhaustive  examination  of  these  placers,  have  recommended 
to  their  principals  an  investment  of  $600,000  in  reservoir  and  hydraulic 
works,  with  confident  promise  of  large  profits.  The  ground  is  easUy 
shown  to  contain  gold  in  paying  quantities. 

There  are  no  vexations  laws  to  hinder  placer  mining  in  this  Territory, 
and  in  any  event  these  placers  do  not  converge  upon  any  agricultural 
lands.  With  certain  payment  in  gold  of  all  revenues  and  profits  it  ia 
not  likely  that  these  fields  will  much  longer  be  nnworked  for  want  of 
the  capital  necessary  to  raise  the  water  from  the  stream  beds. 

The  placers  proper  of  the  Hillsboro  district  are  comprised  in  an  area 
of  4  by  6  miles.  Of  much  greater  extent  is  a  deposit  of  auriferous  con- 
glomerate known  as  the  Cement  Mines.  This  conglomerate  stratum, 
with  its  croppiugs  of  from  100  to  1,600  feet  in  width,  is  distinctly  trace- 
able from  north  to  south  through  Sierra  County.  With  the  subjacent 
limestone  it  dips  to  the  east,  underlying  the  placers  proper,  which  are  in 
all  probability  made  from  its  partial  denudation  and  disintegration. 
Some  small  fortunes  have  been  made  by  discovery  of  and  following  rich 
streaks  in  the  conglomerate,  but  to  make  available  the  immense  treas- 
ures of  this  deposit  larger  operations  are  needed.  As  in  the  similar 
conglomerate  reef  of  South  Africa,  the  ore  must  be  mined  and  reduced 
on  a  large  scale  to  be  profitably  handled.  The  average  value  of  the 
material  and  the  cost  of  bringing  sufficient  water  to  its  reduction  are 
matters  easily  to  be  ascertained,  and  with  the  accelerating  pursuit  of 
gold  we  may  expect  to  soon  see  these  fields  assume  a  national  import- 
ance. 

The  quartz  veins  of  the  Hillsboro  district  are  of  the  kind  known  as 
dike  fissures.  Igneous  dikes  course  through  the  surrounding  trachyte 
formation  in  a  general  northeast  and  southwest  direction.    The  ore  is 
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foand  generally  on  the  eastern  side,  and  is  composed  of  quartz  with 
pyrites  of  iron  and  copper  carrying  gold  and  silver.  About  4  ounces 
of  silver  to  1  ounce  of  gold  is  the  usual  proportion  in  which  the  precious 
metals  are  found,  and  from  1  to  10  the  usual  percentage  of  copper.  At 
the  surface,  and  to  a  considerable  depth  in  some  of  the  mines,  the  ore 
is  thoroughly  oxidized,  so  much  so  as  to  constitute  a  free-milling  ore; 
and  where  it  exists  in  sulphide  form  it  is  a  good  smelting  variety,  free 
from  zinc,  and  commanding  favorable  rates  and  low  charges. 

About  two  hundred  claims  have  been  located  in  this  district.  Of 
these  only  five  bave  been  worked  to  a  depth  exceeding  200  feet.  Three 
have  shafts  of  between  350  and  500  feet.  Of  these  five  mines  two  have 
shown  an  increased  value  of  ore  as  depth  has  been  gained.  Until 
recently  only  those  mines  which  showed  pay  ore  at  the  surface  were 
worked,  but  now  a  veritable  bonanza  has  suddenly  developed  in  the 
Wicks  mine,  one  of  those  big  surface  low-grade  propositions  which  are 
numerous  in  the  district  and  which  have  been  hitherto  ignored.  The 
ore  of  this  mine  down  to  a  depth  of  120  feet  gave  an  average  value  of 
only  $8  per  ton.  It  then  commenced  to  produce  ore  carrying  from  3  to 
5  ounces  gold  per  ton,  and  on  the  200-foot  level,  the  lowest  point  yet 
reached,  the  value  has  enlarged  to  8  and  10  ounces  gold  per  ton.  A 
very  noticeable  increase  in  quantity  accompanied  the  improvement  in 
value.  The  success  of  this  venture,  the  yield  of  which  for  1895  will  be 
greater  than  the  entire  output  of  the  camp  for  1894,  has  encouraged 
and  stimulated  mining  operations  in  the  vicinity  and  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  mining  men  from  all  over  the  country.  We  may  now  expect 
that  this  district  will  receive  such  accessions  of  capital  and  energy  as 
will  speedily  bring  it  to  the  front  rank  of  the  gold-producing  centers  of 
the  Eoc^y  Mountain  regions.  Other  mines  are  doing  well,  and  the 
foregoing  is  instanced  only  because  of  its  phenomenal  development. 

The  history  of  mining  demonstrates  that  every  district  has  its  pecul- 
iar features,  and  until  these  are  thoroughly  comprehended  very  little 
profitable  work  is  done.  This  initial  period  is  past  for  Hillsboro,  and 
the  very  mines  that  were  at  one  time  condemned  and  avoided  will  in 
the  future  be  the  ones  most  desired.  The  geological  features  of  the 
district  warrant  investment,  as  the  igneous  dike  origin  of  the  veins 
insures  continuance  to  depths  beyond  which  the  science  of  mining  can 
at  present  attain,  and  the  surrounding  trachyte  formation  is  one  emi- 
nently favorable  to  rich  mineral  depositions  and  accretions.  Some 
important  successes  have  been  scored  this  year  by  miners  working  on 
the  leasing  system,  each  pointing  the  way  to  the  proper  and  profitable 
working  of  the  mines. 

Hillsboro  is  the  county  seat  of  Sierra  Coiinty,  and  this  district  is 
gold  bearing;  some  of  the  mines  in  this  vicinity  have  produced  over 
(100,000  each. 

Hillsboro  was  founded  in  1878,  but  did  not  amount  to  much  until  ten 
years  later,  at  which  time  considerable  capital  was  put  into  mining  and 
an  era  of  prosperity  and  development  thereby  inaugurated. 

In  this  town  there  are  first-class  schools,  good  buildings,  such  as 
churches,  hotels,  and  several  large  smelting  plants,  and  into  these 
smelters  the  districts  pour  over  100  tons  of  ore  daily. 

AGRICULTURE. 

There  are  about  5,000  acres  under  cultivation,  but  it  is  estimated 
that  50,000  acres  would  bear  crops  if  there  were  farmers  to  plant  them. 
The  water  facilities  are  splendid. 

Colonies  of  from  ten  to  twenty  families,  with  small  capital,  say  from 
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41,000  to  $2,000  each,  coald  make  excellent  locations  in  this  county. 
The  land  is  cheap  and  the  titles  are  good,  and  there  is  a  good  demand 
at  all  times  for  agricultural  x>roducts. 

SOCORRO   COUNTY. 

The  mines  of  this  county  have  produced  much  high  grade  free  mill- 
ing, with  large  bodies  of  low  grade  ore  remaining  for  milling  proposi- 
tions of  that  character  ranging  from  $15  to  $20  per  ton.  With  our 
milling  companies  the  cost  of  hauling  supplies  from  the  railroad  (of  1 
to  IJ  cents  per  pound)  is  a  burden  to  the  cost  of  treatment,  and  for  this 
reason  the  value  of  railroad  communication  into  this  section  of  the 
country  is  inestimable.  The  ores  of  the  districts  of  Cooney  and  Wil- 
cox, now  in  sight,  can  be  profitably  treated  under  favorable  conditions 
of  transportation,  and  the  mining  interests  in  this  county  have  never 
before  been  in  such  a  prosperous  condition.  Individual  owners  of 
mining  properties  have  the  past  year  been  stimulated  by  the  success  of 
45everal  mining  companies;  have  developed  their  claims  in  a  manner  to 
show  a  good  supply  of  ore  in  their  properties,  and  have  produced  many 
good  mining  propositions  for  capital  investment.  The  ores  in  our  min- 
ing districts  carry  in  value  about  one-third  in  gold. . 

From  an  agricultural  standpoint  the  county  of  Socorro  will  compare 
favorably  with  any  county  in  the  Territory.  In  the  neighborhood  of 
Alma,  N.  Mex.,  there  was  produced  some  800  tons  of  hay,  160  tons  of 
corn,  92  tons  of  potatoes,  together  with  cereals,  fruits,  garden  produce, 
etc.,  all  of  which  is  consumed  in  this  section.  A  much  larger  production 
could  be  made  with  cheap  transportation  to  enable  the  farmer  to  reach 
other  markets.  In  the  mountain  sections,  at  the  head  of  the  waters  of 
the  Gila  River,  potatoes  are  a  very  large  product  and  are  shipped  into 
two  adjoining  counties.  Nearly  100,000  tons  of  potatoes,  also  home 
supply  of  hay,  wheat,  oats,  and  fodder,  etc.,  making  a  total  of  hay, 
1,4(>0  tons;  corn,  425  tons;  wheat,  55,000  pounds,  were  raised. 

The  great  mass  of  the  people  of  this  county  are  patriotic,  intelligent, 
and  tolerant,  and  probably  represent  fairly  the  general  sentiment  of 
the  Territory;  but  it  is  indisputable  that  impressions  are  entertained  in 
the  East,  whence  help  must  come  to  make  our  needed  improvements, 
run  our  railroads,  etc.,  that  conditions  do  not  invite  large  investments 
of  the  character  indicated.  When  admitted  as  a  State,  the  character 
of  our  legislation  will  undoubtedly  inspire  confidence. 

San  Miguel  County, 

My  Dear  Sir:  Id  compliance  with  yonr  request  of  recent  date,  I  herewith  sub- 
mit to  yon  a  report  on  San  Migael  County. 

San  Miguel  County  is  larger  than  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  has  a  population 
lialf  as  large  as  the  State  of  Wyoming.  The  topography  of  the  county  is  made  up 
«f  mountanis  in  the  west  part,  fertile  valleys  and  broad  plateaus,  called  mesas,  in 
the  central  and  east.  It  has  every  diversity  of  climate,  soil,  and  scenery,  and  the 
:great  diversity  of  the  staple  industries  is  an  ample  guaranty  of  the  permanent 
prosperity  of  aU.  Here  we  have  mountain,  plain,  and  valley,  the  basic  conditions 
T>e8t  adapted  to  varied  and  profitable  human  energy ;  mines,  cattle,  and  agriculture, 
three  of  the  great  basic  industries  of  the  world  all  combined,  constituting  an  aggre- 
gation of  producing  industries  that  underlie  and  are  essential  to  the  successful 
prosecution  of  all  others. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  range,  which  lies  across  the  west  end  of  the  county  from  north 
to  south,  is  ribbed  with  gold,  silver,  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  coal,  and  yet  lacking 
everywhere  of  being  at  all  generally  exploited. 

The  great  plains  which  lie  between  the  mountain  slopes  and  the  valleys  of  the 
-streams  that  cut  the  county  in  every  section  are  covered  with  nutritious  grassra 
and  are  well  supplied  with  water,  and  are  thus  made  capable  of  sustaining  vast  herds 
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of  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses.  Many  of  the  valleys  are  limited,  it  is  true,  but  practi- 
cally each  of  them  is  of  sufficient  area  to  accommodate  a  ueigbhorhood  of  farms  and 
capable,  with  intelligent  storage,  of  supplying  all  with  water  for  all  purposes. 

The  greatest  of  all  needs  of  San  Miguel  County  is  farmei*8.  Of  merchants,  lawyers, 
doctors,  politicians,  middlemen,  statesmen,  etc.,  the  supply  is  fully  equal  to  the 
present  demand;  but  the  farmer,  the  basis  of  development  and  the  foundation  stone 
and  superstructure  of  all  public  prosperity,  individual,  local.  State,  and  national — 
the  man  who  tills  the  soil  in  rational,  intelligent,  and  successful  ways — is  the  man 
needed  here. 

The  native  population  of  this  county  are  natural  sheepmen  aud  cattlemen,  and 
doTote  all  their  attention  to  these  profitable  industries.  In  many  instances  they 
have  their  homes  located  in  rich  valleys,  capable  of  producing  large  aud  paying 
crops,  but  at  the  same  time  import  their  com  and  flour  from  the  Middle  States.  In 
San  Miguel  County  there  are  valleys  with  ample  water,  if  intelligently  used,  to  sup> 
ply  with  wheat,  oats,  corn,  and  hay  a  population  of  200,000  people,  yet,  for  a  lack 
of  farmers,  there  are  on  an  average  of  12  carloads  of  flour,  3  of  corn,  and  5  of  oats 
shipped  into  this  county  per  month  the  year  around.  This  is  a  natural  result  of  the 
conditions  ot  our  industries.  The  cattle  and  sheep  men  are  not  producers  of  hay, 
grain,  and  fruits,  nor  do  they  even  raise  garden  truck,  but  they  buy  oats  by  the  ton, 
and  they  buy  bacon,  garden  products,  and  fruit.  The  miners  who  delve  for  coal, 
copper,  silver,  and  gold  are  many,  and  they  buy  imported  produce  at  good  jprices. 

Our  prices  for  grain,  etc.,  are  Kansas  prices  with  freight  added.  P^or  instance, 
if  oatH  can  be  laid  down  here  from  Kansas  or  Nebraska,  or  anywhere  east,  at  $1  per 
100  poimds,  .$1  per  100  pounds  is  the  price  of  our  oats.  iSo  our  farmers  get  the  east- 
ern price  with  a  very  high  freight  rate  added,  and  thus  our  grain,  our  garden  and 
dairy  products  are  better  paying  than  they  are  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  our  mar- 
ket is  at  home.  I  am  uuable  to  obtain  statistics  of  the  amount  of  poultry  and  dairy 
products  imported  into  New  Mexico  each  month  or  year,  but  the  amount  is  enor- 
mous, and  I  think  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  say  that  nine-tenths  of  the  poultry,  eggs,  and 
butter  used  in  New  Mexico  comes  into  the  Territory  by  express,  and  this  is  for  the 
sole  reason  that  we  have  not  in  this  country  the  farmers  or  small  ranchmen  to  sup- 
ply us  with  these  necessities — a  golden  opportunity  it  would  seem  for  thrifty  Ameri- 
cans who  desire  to  come  west  and  locate  in  the  flnest  climate  on  earth. 

San  Miguel  County  is  the  center  of  the  two  great  industries  in  New  Mexico,  cat- 
tle and  sheep  raising.  Of  the 20,000,000  pounds  of  wool  produced  annually  in  New 
Mexico,  4,000,000  pounds  are  grown  and  o,000, 000  pounds  are  marketed  in  San  Miguel 
County.  This  county  is  also  the  headquarters  of  a  majority  of  the  cattlemen  of 
the  Territory.  In  Las  Vegas,  the  county  seat  of  this  county,  are  located  three  large 
wool-scouring  plants,  each  with  a  capacity  of  2,500,000  pounds  of  wool  per  year.  This 
home  demand  for  wool  is  the  secret  of  the  good  market  of  this  product  in  Las  Vegas. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  has  100  miles  of  track  in  San  Miguel 
County,  and  the  division  headquarters  is  located  in  T^as  Vegas,  where  the  monthly 
pay  roll  exceeds  $80,000.  This  road  also  has  a  branch  line  running  from  Lns  Vegas 
to  the  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs,  where  upwards  of  $1,000,000  have  been  spent  in 
hotels,  bath  houses,  aud  other  improvements.  It  is  here  that  the  celebrated  Monte- 
zuma hotel  is  located,  said  to  be  the  flnest  resort  hotel  between  Chicago  and  San 
Francisco. 

San  Miguel  County  is  known  as  the  empire  county  of  New  Mexico.  No  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  has  yet  been  found  powerful  enough  to  direct  the  wholesale 
trade  of  the  Territory  from  its  natural  center — Las  Vegas.  The  largest  wholesale 
houses  in  the  Southwest  are  locat4*d  here,  while  having  branches  at  Albuquerque, 
Socorro,  and  other  points.  Trade  for  Las  Vegas  comes  by  rail  and  wagon.  It  comes 
from  the  counties  of  Mora,  Colfax,  Taos,  Santa  Fe,  Chaves,  Lincoln,  Valencia,  and 
Socorro,  there  being  more  frei|;ht  unloaded  in  Las  Vegas  and  more  loaded  out  than 
in  any  other  city  in  New  Mexico.  This  is  certainly  a  good  and  true  index  of  the 
bnsiness  done. 

Las  Vegas,  the  county  seat  of  San  Miguel  County  and  the  commercial  center  of  the 
Territory,  has  a  population  of  10,000  people,  about  equally  divided  between  natives 
and  Americans.  In  the  way  of  public  buildings  it  has  a  city  hall,  Ave  public  school 
Imildings,  court-house,  masonic  temple,  opera  house,  Territorial  normal  school. 
Territorial  insane  asylum,  of  red  and  white  cut  sandstone,  an  academy,  seminary, 
Jesuit  college,  convent  school,  Presbyterian  mission  school,  Metho<list  manual 
training  school,  Christian  Brothers  institute,  a  kindergarten ;  two  schools  of  music 
are  also  added  to  her  educational  facilities. 

Las  Vegas  has  two  daily  and  flve  weekly  newspapers,  three  banks,  two  building 
and  loan  associations,  three  hotels  and  many  boarding  houses,  nine  churches,  a  number 
of  clubs  and  all  the  leading  civic  and  social  societies,  a  roller  flour  mill,  capacity  50 
barrels  a  day;  a  manufactory  of  mineral  and  carbonated  waters,  two  wagon  and 
carriage  factories,  a  saddle  and  harness  factory,  electric-light  plant,  three  planing 
mills,  two  cigar  manufactories,  and  many  other  euterpriseB  of  less  importance. 
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There  are  eight  wholesale  houses,  whose  trade  extends  throughout  the  Territory, 
while  this  volume  of  trade  and  the  value  of  stocks  they  carry  can  not  be  duplicated 
west  of  Kansas  City  and  south  of  Denver. 

An  evidence  of  the  healthy  growth  of  Las  Vegas  can  be  had  from  the  fact  that  not 
less  than  15  new  commercial  enterprises  have  been  opened  here  in  the  past  six 
months. 

Respectfully,  vours, 

W.  C.  Reid. 
Hon.  Miguel  A.  Otero, 

Gorefwor  of  New  Mexico,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex, 


OLIMATOTHERAPY  AT  LAS  VEGAS  HOT  SPRINGS,  SAN  MIGUEL 

COUNTY. 

A  remarkable  combiDation  of  natural  advantages  of  a  health-giving 
nature  exists  in  and-about  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs.  Its  location  in  this 
regard  is  peculiar.  Situated  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  county,  it 
lies  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Canadian  Valley,  the  course  of  whose 
waters,  differing  from  that  of  either  of  the  other  valleys  of  the  Terri- 
tory, is  directed  toward  the  Mississippi.  The  main  range  of  the  Rockies 
forms  the  western  boundary  of  this  valley.  A  limb  of  the  Rockies  ex- 
tends at  about  right  angles  east  and  west  along  the  Colorado  and  l^ew 
Mexico  boundary  line.  The  Eaton  Range  is  a  part  of  this  limb,  some 
peaks  of  which  are  8,000  feet  in  height.  This  high  western  and  north- 
ern barrier  protects  the  valley  in  question  from  the  severe  storms  which 
arise  in  the  great  Northwest,  and  hence  materially  modifies  the  climate 
which  exists  within  this  basin.  The  protection  of  Las  Vegas  Hot 
Springs  is  also  materially  euhanced  by  the  fact  that  it  lies  at  the  west- 
ern entrance  of  the  Gallinas  Canyon,  the  high  hills  of  the  latter  forming 
almost  a  complete  circle  about  it.  The  range  of  hills  forming  this 
canyon,  farther  west,  become  mountains  of  considerable  magnitude. 
All  are  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  yellow  pine,  pinon,  and  cedar 
trees,  together  with  minor  vegetation.  There  is  not  sufficient  dust  or 
sand  upon  these  hills  and  mountains  in  condition  to  be  disturbed  by 
winds;  hence  at  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs  sand  storms  are  unknown. 
Its  distance  from  any  center  of  population  is  such  that  it  is  undis- 
turbed by  the  dust  of  streets.  Through  the  Gallinas  Canyon  flows  a 
small  river  by  the  same  name,  and  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  close  to 
the  edge  of  the  stream  above  referred  to,  within  a  confined  area,  the 
soil  is  penetrated  from  an  unknown  depth  by  some  thirty  hot  mineral 
springs.  Within  the  same  field  whence  arise  these  springs  lies  an 
extensive  peat  bed,  an  antiseptic  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter, 
invaluable  as  a  medicinal  agent. 

If  one  will  study  the  atlas  issued  in  1894  by  the  Weather  Bureau 
Department  of  the  Government,  compiled  from  all  the  reports  of  the 
Weather  Bureau  stations  from  the  organization  of  each  to  the  end  of 
1891,  he  will  observe  that  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs  is  in  the  center  of 
what  is  known  as  the  "dry  belt  of  the  West."  This  dry  belt,  with  an 
irregular,  constantly  varying  outline,  extends  north  and  south  from  the 
northern  part  of  Texas  through  Mexico  and  into  Colorado.  Following 
the  monthly  charts  in  the  atlas  above  referred  to,  one  will  observe  that 
in  January  the  storm  line  is  the  farthest  away  from  him,  extending 
about  midway  between  longitude  95^  and  100^.  The  general  monthly 
precipitation  throughout  this  area  does  not  then  exceed  an  inch.  In 
February  the  storm  line  is  seen  to  approach  a  little  farther  west;  in 
March  still  ftirther.    It  is  the  rule  that  the  western  edge  of  the  storm 
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line  has  reached  central  New  Mexico  and  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs  in 
June.  This  storm  line  begins  to  recede  in  September;  by  October  it 
has  passed  out  of  New  Mexico  on  its  eastern  course,  and  the  precipita- 
tion has  again  been  reduced  to  a  monthly  average  of  only  1  inch.  It 
is  noticeable  then  that  this  dry  belt  has  a  rainy  season,  during  which 
time  a  large  portion  of  the  average  annual  precipitation  falls.  It  is 
observable  in  studying  this  storm  line  that  north  of  the  Baton  Bange^ 
which  is  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Canadian  basin,  it  is  greater. 
The  storm  line  more  quickly  reaches  Colorado  and  more  slowly  disap- 
pears from  it.  According  to  these  Government  reports,  the  average 
annual  precipitation  at  Las  Yegas  Hot  Springs  is  12  to  14  inches,  most 
of  which  falls  during  the  summer  months.  It  is  further  observed  that 
there  are  few,  if  any,  habitable  portions  of  the  United  States  having 
an  average  annual  precipitation  of  less  than  the  above.  That  there 
should  be  some  precipitation  must  be  recognized  as  essential  to  life  and 
comfort. 

A  study  of  the  latitude  of  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs  is  interesting  in 
this  connection.  Its  latitude  is  35^  degrees,  the  same  that  exists  in  the 
northern  part  of  Africa,  including  Morocco,  Algeria,  and  Tunis,  and 
also  in  the  northern  part  of  Arabia,  portions  of  the  world  known  to  be 
extraordinarily  dry. 

While  the  location  of  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs  is  so  favorable  as 
regards  its  minimum  amount  of  precipitation,  it  has  not  the  high  tem- 
perature that  is  generally  found  upon  Buch  a  latitude.  This  is  explain- 
able by  its  position  in  regard  to  the  Bockies  and  its  altitude,  it  being 
6,767  feet  above  sea  level.  It  is  generally  known  that  the  impression 
prevails  among  people  who  have  read  of  this  place,  but  who  have  not 
personally  visited  the  same,  that  because  of  its  southern  position  the 
summers  are  extremely  warm ;  because  of  its  altitude  the  winters  are 
severe.  Life  at  the  Springs  convinces  one  that  the  opposite  is  true. 
The  southern  position,  added  to  the  fact  that  a  spur  of  the  Bockies 
extends  ea^t  from  the  main  range  along  the  Colorado  border,  protects 
it  mainly  from  the  northwestern  storms  and  modifies  the  temperature 
of  the  winter  months,  so  that  in  truth  it  is  usually  mild  and  delightful. 
The  intensity  of  summer  heat  prevalent  in  southern  latitudes  does  not 
exist  in  this  location,  because  of  the  great  altitude.  It  is  thus  seen  that 
lias  Vegas  Hot  Springs,  together  with  other  portions  of  New  Mexico, 
has  a  favorable  all  year  round  climate. 

The  springs,  the  peat,  the  freedom  from  dust  and  heavy  winds,  the 
forests  of  pine  and  cedar,  the  natural  scenery,  the  opportunities  for 
out-of-door  life,  render  this  place,  in  particular,  especially  favorable 
for  such  people  as  are  In  quest  of  health.  The  medicinal  value  of  the 
springs  has  been  long  recognized;  their  constituents  are  generally  of 
the  saline  element.  They  vary,  however,  to  a  considerable  degree,  sul- 
phur predominating  in  one,  iron  in  another,  lithia  in  another,  sulphur- 
eted  hydrogen  gas  in  another;  free  carbonic  acid  gas  exists  in  most 
of  them.  They  are  of  unquestionable  value  in  numerous  affections 
peculiarly  favorable  for  their  use,  either  external  or  internal,  or  both. 
The  temperature  of  the  hottest  is  144^  F. ;  most  of  the  springs  range 
in  temperature  from  122^  to  13S^.  Combined  with  the  peat  in  about 
equal  prox)ortions,  a  union  is  formed  inestimable  in  certain  diseases 
when  prescribed  in  the  form  of  baths. 

All  these  facilities  tend  to  make  of  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs  what  it 
is  endeavoring  to  become — a  health  resort  upon  an  extensive  scale. 
It  invites  pleasure  seekers  as  well  as  invalids;  those  who  desire  a  rest 
from  overwork  and  those  who  desire  recuperation  from  some  long  illness. 
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Its  climate  must  be  recognized  as  most  favorable  for  such  as  have  con- 
tracted incipient  tnbercalosis ;  those  who  wish  to  escape  the  affections 
due  to  a  heated  term  of  the  lower  altitudes ;  those  who  wish  to  escape 
the  rigors  of  winter;  those  who  wish  to  avoid  suffering  from  hay  fever. 
Its  waters  invite  such  as  are  affected  with  diseases  generally  benefited, 
by  hot  mineral  springs.  Its  sanitation  is  perfect.  Malaria  can  not  aTid. 
does  not  exist.  Sunshine  predominates,  thus  encouraging  outdoor  life 
and  sports.  Therefore,  to  the  pleasure  seeker  and  invalid  alike,  Las 
Vegas  Hot  Springs  offers  attractions  unsurpassed  in  the  West.  It  is 
the  property  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  system, 
which  system  has  erected  numerous  buildings  at  great  cost  for  the  con- 
venience of  visitors,  and  the  work  of  improvement  is  still  progressing. 

The  main  building,  named  the  Montezuma,  is  a  large  structure  of 
red  sandstone,  beautifully  situated  on  a  commanding  eminence  over- 
looking the  picturesque  Grallinas  Canyon  as  it  opens  out  toward 
the  rolling  meadows,  which  meadows  give  the  name  to  the  town  of 
Las  Vegas,  6  miles  distant.  From  the  broad  verandas,  extending  the 
entire  length  of  the  front,  east,  and  west  sides  of  this  building,  a 
delightful  view  is  obtained.  On  the  one  hand  are  mountains  with 
their  massive  shoulders  outlined  against  the  skies.  In  front  the 
little  hurrying  Oallinas  River  rushes  along,  filling  the  air  with  the 
distant  murmur  of  its  waters.  In  another  direction  the  vaUey  is  seen 
to  stretch  far  out  to  the  horizon.  Little  Mexican  villages,  with  their 
adobe  houses,  are  scattered  on  both  sides  of  the  stream.  In  many 
respects  the  surrounding  country  reminds  one  of  Switzerland,  and  to 
those  fond  of  tramps  and  excursions  among  the  mountains,  it  offers  an 
endless  variety.  Another  building  just  completed  is  a  hospital  for  the 
care  of  those  invalids  who  need  quiet  and  such  attention  that  can  not 
be  given  in  the  Montezuma.  The  bath  house  and  peat  house  are  pre- 
pared for  such  as  require  treatment  there.  Numerous  cottages,  scat- 
tered about  the  plant,  along  the  confines  of  a  large  park,  are  held  in 
readiness  for  those  who  desire  home  life.  The  Springs  Branch  of  the 
Santa  Fe  Railroad  affords  constant  and  easy  communication  with  Las 
Vegas,  where  it  connects  with  all  through  trains  on  the  Santa  Fe 
route. 

There  are  other  springs  and  artesian  wells  near  to  Las  Vegas  besides 
those  at  the  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs.  The  two  most  celebrated  are  the 
Macbeth  mineral  well,  owned  by  Peter  Roth,  and  the  Onava  altera- 
tive water  springs,  owned  by  Charles  Wright.  The  first,  the  Macbeth 
well,  is  an  artesian  well  of  a  depth  of  338  feet,  geologically  speaking, 
in  the  lower  part  or  bottom  of  the  Jurassic  formation  and  immediately 
over  the  Triassic  formation,  the  Triassic  forming  the  bed  and  bank  of 
this  ancient  extinct  Jurassic  sea  by  curving  from  under  to  an  anti- 
incline  or  uplift  at  this  immediate  location. 

The  salts  in  the  water  are  derived  from  a  bed  of  seaweeds  formed 
on  the  coast  of  this  ancient,  extinct  sea  by  leaching  through  the  ashes 
of  the  decomposed  marine  plants  for  ages,  extracting  therefrom  a 
natural  mineral  which  analysis  shows  to  be  a  pure  sodium  or  trisodium 
compound  of  the  salts  from  the  algse  and  fucus  marina — namely,  in 
proportion  of  sodium  chloride,  35  grains;  sodium  carbonate,  9  grains; 
sodium  sulphate,  1  grain,  or  45  grains  to  each  quart  of  water.  These 
are  the  principal  ingredients  or  elements  of  the  salts  found  in  Macbeth 
mineral  water. 

This  water  is  absolutely  free  from  the  other  alkalies,  such  as  lime 
and  magnesia,  which  render  all  waters  hard  and  unfit  for  drinking 
and  domestic  purposes. 


Montezuma  Hotel,  Las  Veoas  Hot  Sprinqs. 
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It  is  a  most  pleasant  and  palatable  mineral  water  to  the  taste,  and  to 
which  the  most  fastidious  do  not  object — ^really  a  beverage,  after 
becoming  accastomed  to  it.  This  trisodiom  compound  is  a  solvent  of 
mucus  in  catarrh  of  the  stomach  and  biliary  ducts,  also  solvents  of  albu- 
men in  the  urine  found  in  Bright's  disease  of  the  kidneys;  also  corrects 
the  acidity  of  the  blood,  of  the  stomach  and  urine,  such  as  lactic  acid, 
uric  acid,  and  lithisema  found  in  dyspeptics  and  disordered  intestinal 
digestion,  and  is  necessarily  indicated  in  the  rheumatic  or  gouty  dia- 
thesis, gasiric  catarrh,  dysentery,  constipation,  albuminuria,  or  Bright's 
disease,  and  of  the  skin. 

It  aids  and  promotes  the  appetite,  stimulates  the  secretions,  is  ant- 
acid, an  eliminant,  a  diuretic,  and  a  laxative. 

Macbeth  Mineral  Water  is  not  only  known  at  home,  but  each  week 
thousands  of  gallons  are  shipped  abroad.  Quite  a  large  and  lucrative 
business  has  been  built  up  in  Denver  at  1412  Curtis  street  in  the  bottling 
and  sale  of  this  water. 

Onava  Alterative  Water,  a  sulphureted,  carbonated,  mineral  water, 
incomparable  as  a  system  cleanser,  blood  purifier,  and  appetizer,  is  found 
at  a  depth  of  250  feet,  and  has  a  chemical  analysis,  in  grains  per  gallon, 
as  follows: 

Sodium  cliloride 8.009 

Sodium  carboD  ate 3. 807 

Sodium  bicarboDate 49.356 

Potassium  sulphide ! 4.933 

Iron  sulphide 503 

Silica 419 

Some  remarkable  cures  have  been  effected  by  this  water,  and  while 
Mr.  Wright  does  not  make  any  pretensions  at  running  a  sanitarium, 
there  are  always  irom  three  to  a  dozen  health  seekers  at  his  ranch,  a 
few  miles  from  town,  who  are  there  for  the  benefit  of  the  curative  qual- 
ities of  Onava  Alterative  Water. 

TAOS  COUNTY. 

THE  MECCA  OF  HOME  AND  HEALTH  SEEKERS. 

The  valley  of  which  Taos,  the  county  seat  of  Taos  County,  is  the 
center  is  approximately  18  by  30  miles  in  extent,  and  has  a  population 
of  about  7,000,  the  total  population  of  the  county  being  about  11,000. 
There  are  numerous  other  valleys  within  the  county  limits,  the  largest 
being  about  10  by  12  miles  in  extent. 

The  wealth  of  choicest  agricultural  and  mineral  lands  and  the  unlim- 
ited supply  of  water  are  phenomenal.  But  few  localities  in  the  United 
States  afford  the  combination  to  be  found  here  of  a  rich  productive 
farming  country  surrounding  an  immediate  home  market  for  its  prod- 
ucts; and  still,  by  virtue  of  our  comparative  isolation,  land  prices  are 
very  cheap;  tracts  of  A  No.  1  land  varying  in  extent  from  20  to  200 
acres,  now  under  cultivation  and  with  a  perpetual  water  right,  can  be 
bought  for  from  $10  to  $20  per  acre,  and  lands  suitable  for  coloniza-. 
tion,  with  a  river  frontage,  in  tracts  from  500  to  1,500  acres,  for  $5  per 
acre.  Water  for  the  irrigation  of  these  lands  is  very  easy  of  develop- 
ment and  wood  is  abundant. 

ORDER  AND  GENERAL  HRALTUFULNE8S. 

liJ'othing  could  better  certify  to  these  being  far  beyond  those  of  other 
sections  than  the  facts:  First,  the  district  court  (we  have  no  county 
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court)  convenes  liere  but  about  once  in  two  years;  second,  we  haven't 
a  lawyer  in  the  county;  third,  although  there  are  three  x>hysicians  in 
the  county,  not  one  is  on  the  high  roa^  to  wealth. 

TAXES. 

The  tax  rate  is  3  cents  on  the  dollar;  assessment  very  low. 

CLIMATE. 

Of  climate  we  have  variety.  Taos  (pronounced  touce)  Peak  has  an 
altitude  of  13,000  feet;  amizet,  the  highest  mining  camp,  11,000  feet. 
The  average  altitude  is  6,000  feet.  Still,  notwithstanding  our  altitude, 
the  climate  is  very  genial  and  unvarying  in  the  valleys,  causing  the 
valley  towns  to  become  the  winter  homes  of  very  many  of  our  mountain 
miners.    At  the  county  seat  a  heavy  overcoat  is  rarely  seen. 

HUMIDITY. 

The  average  rainfall  is  12  inches.    We  have  no  fogs  or  mists. 

MINERAL  SPRINGS. 

Taos  Warm  Springs,  5  miles  from  the  county  seat,  are  community 
property  and  free  to  all.  Walmsley's,  on  the  Eio  Grande,  very  hot,  18 
miles  from  railroad,  12  miles  from  county  seat,  affords  fine  fishing  and 
boating;  a  very  picturesque  locality  adjacent  to  extensive  placer 
fields.  Although  the  cui'ative  properties  of  the  waters  of  the  above- 
mentioned  springs  have  a  wide  local  reputation,  Ojo  Galiente  is  our 
only  thoroughly  equipped  sanitarium,  the  others  not  possessing  accom- 
modations for  the  proper  entertainment  of  nonresident  invalids. 

Ojo  Caliente  (hot  springs). — These  celebrated  hot  springs  are  located 
in  the  midst  of  the  ancient  cliff  dwellers,  25  miles  west  of  Taos  and  50 
miles  north  of  Santa  Fe,  and  about  12  miles  from  Barranca  Station  on 
the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railway,  from  which  point  a  daily  line  of 
stages  run  to  the  springs.  The  temperature  of  these  waters  is  from 
90O  to  1220.  The  gases  are  carbonic;  altitude,  6,000  feet;  climate  very 
dry  and  delightful  the  year  round.  There  is  now  a  commodious  hotel 
for  the  convenience  of  invalids  and  tourists.  These  waters  contain 
1,686.34  grains  of  alkaline  salts  to  the  gallon,  being  the  richest  alkaline 
hot  springgi  in  the  world.  The  efficacy  of  these  waters  has  been  thor- 
oughly tested. 

FEAR  OF  INDIANS. 

Very  many  persons  erroneously  believe  that  to  reside  in  close  prox- 
imity to  Indians  is  dangerous;  that  they  are  lazy,  unclean,  dishonest. 
This  will  not  in  the  most  remote  degree  apply  to  those  of  this  locality, 
some  of  whom  are  well  educated  and  speak  American  and  Spanish 
fluently.    All  are  peaceable  and  industrious. 

Below  is  copied  a  portion  of  a  letter  of  Mr.  O.  L.  Rice,  traveling  cor- 
respondent of  the  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican,  published  in  that  paper 
July?,  1897: 

IN   ANCIENT   TAOS  VALLKY—THE    SEAT    OF    ONE    OF    THE    OLDEST   SKTTLKMENTS    IN 

THE  TERRITORY  OF  NEW  MEXICO. 

The  vaUey  of  Taos  is  probably  the  seat  of  one  of  tbe  oldest  settlements  in  New 
Mexico,  while  the  county  and  village  bearing  the  same  name  can  almost  dispute  Santa 
Fe's  claim  for  distinction  as  the  oldest  town  in  the  Southwest,  if  not  in  the  United 
States.  On  this  point,  however,  as  in  the  history  of  the  capital  city,  there  is  nothing 
known  definitely  concerning  the  exact  date  of  the  founding  of  the  place. 
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Bat  be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  no  qaestiou  conceriiing  the  antiquity  of  the  settle- 
ments in  the  valley.  When  the  Spanish  first  visited  the  northern  part  of  the  Territory 
the  Indian  pueblo  was  standing  very  much  as  it  stands  now,  fields  were  under  calti- 
Tation,  and  a  large  population  was  scattered  over  the  country  to  the  west  of  the 
mountains.  Some  six  miles  below  Taos  are  the  ruins  of  an  Indian  pueblo,  which  can 
be  traced  along  the  foothills  for  several  miles,  and  no  doubt  these  crumbled  walls 
represent  a  pile  of  buildings  and  rooms  capable  of  honsing  thousands  of  people.  It 
is  said  that  other  pueblos  were  located  on  the  sites  of  several  of  the  present  Mexican 
plazas,  and  in  some  instances  the  adobe  walls  of  houses  now  occupied  were  the  walls 
erected  by  Indians  centuries  ago.  There  is  nothing  improbable  m  this  supposition. 
The  Taos  valley  is  well  calculated  to  support  a  large  population.  Several  streams 
issue  from  canyons  in  the  mountains  on  the  north  audeatit)  and  flow  in  a  southwesterly 
direction  throueh  the  valley,  making  the  distribution  of  water  an  easy  matter,  and 
the  tribes  of  luaiaus,  in  passing  through  the  country  looking  for  agricultural  lands, 
wonld  naturally  locate  in  a  spot  so  well  adapted  for  their  purpose. 

THE   TAOS  PUEBLO. 

More  than  three  hundred  years  affo  a  village  stood  j  ust  east  of  the  present  village  and 
consisted  of  three  great  adobe  buildings  many  stories  high.  At  the  time  mentioned  a 
▼ery  strong  tribe  of  wild  Indians  came  from  the  west  and  wanted  to  give  battle  to 
the  Pueblos,  but  the  visitors  made  such  terrible  noises  that  the  people  became 
frightened  and  ran  away.  The  wild  Indians  at  once  set  fire  to  the  village  and 
destroyed  it.  When  the  invaders  were  gone  the  homeless  people  came  from  their 
hiding  places  and  erected  the  present  buildings,  which  stand  in  four  groups,  two  of 
them  having  seven  terraces. 

While  this  account  fixes  no  definite  time  for  the  destructive  fire,  it  does  ^ive  an 
idea  of  the  age  of  the  houses  now  standing.  If  the  burning  of  the  former  buildings 
occurred  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spanish  it  was  over  three  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  probable  much  longer;  if  after  the  coming  of  the  conquerors,  it  must  be  as  the 
tradition  states,  a  little  more  than  three  hundred  years. 

PROSPEROUS  PUEBLOS. 

The  Indians  own  a  tract  of  valuable  land  6  miles  square,  3,000  acres  being  under 
cultivation,  extending  back  into  a  canyon  in  the  mountains  to  the  east.  A  large 
stream  of  good  water  runs  down  the  canyon  and  through  the  village,  and  from  this 
little  river  water  is  taken  for  irrigation  and  domestic  purposes.  The  land  is  divided 
into  plat.s,  each  man  owning  his  own  field,  and  each  man  is  responsible  for  its  cultiva- 
tion. The  fields  of  com,  wheat,  alfalfa  and  vegetables  are  well  cared  for  and  the  out- 
look for  poor  Lo's  bread  and  butter  (they  keep  good  cows )  for  the  coming  year  is  very 
flattering.  Quite  a  large  portion  of  their  land  is  covered  with  groves,  which  are 
magnificent,  and  woe  to  the  vandal  who  dares  to  cut  even  so  much  as  a  sapling  of 
living  timber  for  fuel.  Firewood  is  obtained  by  collecting  the  broken  branches  and 
catting  dead  trees,  nothing  is  allowed  to  go  to  waste. 

The  village  is  well  supplied  with  horses,  cattle,  chickens,  and  farming  implements 
of  late  patterns.  The  live  stock  is  in  good  condition,  and  apparently  well  cared  for. 
A  more  industrious  lot  of  people  woiud  be  sought  a  long  time,  and  resulting  from 
these  conditions  they  are  more  than  self-supporting,  and  have  a  good  reputation 
among  the  other  people  in  the  valley  for  paying  their  debts. 

DECREASE  IN  NUMBERS. 

The  sad  feature  of  this  Indian  village  is  the  steady  decrease  in  population.  Some 
fifteen  years  ago  the  pueblo  contained  800  people ;  &ve  years  ago  the  census  was  care- 
fully taken,  and  that  niimber  was  found  to  have  dwindled  t-o  350. 

Intermarriage  has  gradually  undermined  their  constitutions  until  the  power  to 
resist  diseases  is  almost  ^one,  and  they  succumb  to  the  simplest  of  ailments.  The 
families  rarely  consist  oi  more  than  five,  more  frequently  three  and  four,  and  the 
death  rate  is  greater  than  the  birth  rate.  For  the  past  two  or  three  years  the  health 
of  the  village  has  been  unusually  good,  deaths  few,  and  there  has  been  a  slight  gain 
in  the  population. 

Besidents  of  densely  populated  districts  argae  that  remoteness  from 
railroads  is  a  drawback  as  populous  cities  are  not  available  as  a  market 
for  our  products.  Our  county  has  but  49  miles  of  railroad,  our  county 
seat  being  30  miles  from  Embud<»  station  on  the  Denver  and  Bio  Grande 
Bailway,  and  in  Eio  Arriba  County,  and  35  miles  from  Tres  Piedras,  in 
this  county^  on  the  same  line  of  road^  but  we  havci  right  at  home  a  cash 
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market  for  all  oar  products.    Ours  is  not  only  au  agricaltural,  bat  also 
a  miniug  section. 

Sarrounding  our  mining  localities  are  broad,  caltivated  valleys  which 
are  the  source  of  food  supply  of  the  miners ;  the  water  and  wood  supply 
in  the  mountains  is  incalculable.  The  extent  of  our  mineral  interests 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  55  placer  and  800  lode  locations  were 
filed  with  our  county  clerk  during  the  past  year.  The  miner,  on  account 
of  the  class  of  labor  in  which  he  is  engaged,  has  neither  time  nor  incli- 
nation to  farm ;  he  prefers  to  exchange  the  results  of  his  own  particular 
vocation  for  the  products  of  the  labor  of  others,  therefore  our  farmers 
and  gardeners  have  in  the  mining  districts  of  Amizet,  Bed  River, 
Franklin,  Elizabethtown,  Hematite,  La  Belle,  Bio  Grande,  Bio  Hondo, 
Hopewell,  and  Aiicones,  a  never-failing  home  market  for  a  hundredfold 
more  than  the  present  products  of  our  county. 

There  are  open  to  settlement  and  eminently  suitable  for  colonization 
purposes,  large  tracts  of  Government  land,  water  for  the  irrigation  of 
which  can  be  easily  developed.  The  volume  of  water  in  the  Bio  Grande 
at  its  ordinary  stage  is  10,000  miner's  inches;  Bio  Colorado,  2,000;  Bio 
Hondo,  1,500;  Taos  Creek,  500;  and  by  establishing  storage  reservoirs 
enough  water  can,  at  very  little  expense,  be  developed  to  flood  every 
foot  of  mesa  and  valley  land  in  the  county. 

Our  citizens  own  vast  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  herds  of  horses  and 
cattle.  Each  year  many  carloads  of  pelts  and  hides  are  shipped  East 
and  return  to  us  in  manufactured  gloves,  boots,  shoes,  harness,  etc., 
all  of  which,  by  utilizing  our  surplus  water  power,  could  be  manufac 
tured  at  home,  affording  pleasant,  remunerative  employment  to  hun- 
dreds of  new  settlers,  and  reducing  the  price  to  the  user  at  least  the 
amount  of  the  freight  on  the  raw  material  and  manufactured  goods — ^no 
inconsiderable  item  in  itself. 

Were  our  agricultural  resources  more  generally  known  our  population 
would  be  trebled  in  a  few  years.  Our  home-market  prices  will  compare 
favorably  with  those  obtained  elsewhere.  Hay  raised  in  the  valleys 
sold  this  year  (1897)  in  the  mining  sections  at  from  $18  to  $22  per  ton, 
oats  and  corn  at  $1,25  per  cwt.,  and  the  supply  was  not  equal  to  the 
demand.  Three  crops  of  alfalfa  are  cut  each  year.  No  finer  potatoes 
can  be  raised  anywhere  than  those  of  certain  localities  in  this  county, 
and  the  yield  is  enormous.  Pease,  beans,  asparagus,  onions,  cabbage, 
cauliflower  all  yield  well.  Apples,  peaches,  cherries,  apricots  all  grow 
here  and  And  ready  sale.  A  view  of  the  garden  and  orchard  belonging 
to  A.  Gusdorf,  one  of  our  most  prominent  merchants,  would  convince 
the  most  skeptical. 

Our  mountain  streams  are  famous  for  their  trout,  and  every  year 
many  deer,  wild  turkey,  and,  in  the  more  remote  sections,  bear,  moun- 
tain lion,  and  wildcats  fall  victims  to  the  prowess  of  the  hunter. 

PLACER  DEPOSITS. 

The  area  of  the  auriferous  gravel  beds  of  rich  gold-bearing  gravel, 
extending  from  near  Embudo  up  the  Bio  Grande  to  a  point  above  the 
mouth  of  Bed  Biver  and  back,  a  considerable  distance  from  the  river, 
cover  an  area  of  not  less  than  50  square  miles.  Prof.  Benjamin  Silli- 
man,  of  Yale  College,  who  made  an  examination  of  these  placers,  also 
those  on  the  Arroyo,  Hondo,  and  Bio  Colorado,  says  in  his  report: 

Here  are  couDtless  minions  of  tons  of  rich  gold  quartz  reduced  by  the  forces  of 
nature  to  a  condition  ready  for  the  appUcatiou  of  the  hydraulic  process.  The  thick- 
ness of  the  Kio  Grande  gold  gravels  exceed  in  many  places  600  feet,  nearly  three 
times  that  of  Uke  beds  in  California.    The  gold  is  about  950  line,  and  is  what  is 
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termed  heav^-flown  shot  and  nngget  goIdJ  The  average  yield  is  25  oents  per  cubic 
yard.  NothiDg,  I  am  persuaded ^  since  the  discovery  of  California  and  Australia,  ia 
comparable  for  its  meusurable  reserves  of  gold  available  by  the  hydraulic  process  to 
these  deep  placers  of  the  Rio  Grand^. 

PLACKR  DEPOSITS. 
[By  Cecil  A.  Deane,  in  the  Mining  Indastry  and  Review,  Denver.] 

At  some  remote  period  of  time  a  vast  overflow  of  lava,  coming  from  the  north  west, 
spread  over  thousands  of  square  miJes  in  this  region,  and  is  of  unknown  thickness. 
"Hie  Rio  Grande  has  forced  a  channel  through  the  basalt,  and  the  bed  of  this  stream 
ia  now  hundreds  of  feet  below  the  level  of  the  adjacent  plateaus.  It  is  stated  that 
in  a  distance  of  more  than  100  miles  there  are  but  three  places  where  the  river  and 
canyon  can  now  be  crossed  with  wagons.  From  the  eastward  the  Taos  flows  through 
a  like  canvon  for  about  8  miles  in  length  and  of  equal  depth,  where  it  joins  the  Rio 
Grande.  Not  only  over  the  great  area  between  these  two  streams,  but  extending  to 
the  south  and  east  of  the  Taos,  and  from  the  Red  River  on  the  north  to  the  Arroyo 
Hondo  on  the  south,  a  region  embrai'ing  hundreds  of  miles  in  area,  and  largely  rest- 
ing on  the  nearly  level  surface  of  the  lava,  is  found  the  largest  now  known  deposits 
of  auriferous  gravel.  The  causes  which  produced  such  vast  accumulations  are  not 
deflnitely  known;  for  while  the  deposits  plainly^  show  evidence  of  attrition  due  to 
force  of  water  currents,  they  are  in  depth  and  width  so  great  as  to  prerinde  the  idea 
that  such  are  wholly  due  to  riverine  action. 

Glacial  forces,  when  other  than  present  climatic  conditions  prevailed,  may  have 

5 reduced  such  deposits ;  when  vast  fields  of  ice  were  forced  down  from  the  §angre 
e  Cristo  Range,  crushing  and  grinding  and  moving  forward  A*om  the  mineralized 
rocks  now  there  found  in  place  on  the  western  slope.  The  numerous  moraines  now 
found  in  the  canyons  of  Taos  and  Rio  Grande  could  only  have  been  so  left  by  melting 
glaciers.    Till  lately  the  absence  of  systematized  efforts  to  procure  water  on  these 

freatly  elevated  gravel  deposits  has  prevented  the  working  of  such  for  placer  gold; 
nt  work  now  in  progress  will  soon  result  in  extensive  mining  operations. 

When  the  limit  of  the  lava  overflow  is  reached  the  deposits  of  gravel  are  of 
unknown  thickness.  Several  years  ago,  Mr.  A.  Gusdorf,  a  merchant  at  Ranches  of 
Taos,  sunk  a  well  at  his  place,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  artesian  water,  to  a  depth 
of  525  feet.  In  its  entire  depth  gravel  only  was  met,  and  the  material  removed 
proved  the  presence  of  gold  for  the  whole  distance. 

In  a  great  majority  of  placer  deposits  obstacles  are  encountered  which  prevent 
successful  workings;  the  supply  of  water  may  be  insufficient,  the  gold-bearing 
deposits  may  be  commingled  with  bowlders  of  such  size  that  the  use  of  derricks  or 
powder  must  be  employed  in  their  removal,  or  the  fall  be  so  small  as  to  afford 
little  space  for  disposid  of  debris  after  it  is  discharged  from  the  sluices.  Such 
obstacles  are  not  here  encountered ;  the  supply  of  water  is  limited  only  by  the 
coettobemet  in  making  it  available;  no  stones  are  found  in  these  vast  deposita 
exceeding  one-fourth  of  a  cubic  foot,  and  the  deep  canyons  of  the  Taos  and  Rio 
Grande  and  their  confluent  side  ravines  will  afford  places  of  deposit  for  the  gravel 
when  washed  so  extensive  that  the  tailings  will  never  obstruct  workings,  however 
extensive.  No  strata  of  clay  or  cemented  gravel  are  found  nor  other  material  that 
will  not  readily  yield  to  the  action  of  water. 

Along  the  Rio  Grande  and  its  tributaries  mining  operations  by  means  of  ground 
sluicing  have  been  carried  on  in  a  small  way  ever  since  this  locality  was  first  pos- 
sessed by  the  Spaniards.  Where  the  Taos  joins  the  Rio  Grande  evidence  of  their 
workings  is  plainly  seen  in  the  ruins  of  a  stone  fort  and  their  now  filled  up  acequias. 
In  more  recent  years  Americans  have  followed  bar  mining  on  these  streams,  but  the 
frequency  of  obstrncting  rock  and  difficulty  of  access,  because  of  the  deep  canyons, 
have  been  serious  obstacles.  While  the  altitude  is  about  7,000  feet,  yet,  because  of 
this  locality  being  sheltered  by  the  encircling  mountains  and  because  of  its  more 
aouthern  latitude,  placer  mining  can  be  carried  on  during  quite  nine  months  of  each 
year. 

It  is  stated  that  there  is  now  among  the  archives  of  the  Mexican  capital  a  docu- 
ment dated  prior  to  the  rebelliou,  made  by  the  then  governor  at  Santa  Fe,  asking 
the  Spanish  vice-royal  to  fbmish  an  armed  escort  to  convoy  a  shipment  of  gold  dust, 
valued  at  more  than  $2,000,000,  from  a  point  north  of  Santa  Fe,  and  that  such  troopa 
were  furnished  and  shipment  safely  made. 

UNION  COUNTY. 

This  county^  taken  from  Oolfax,  Mora,  and  San  Miguel  counties  by  an 
act  of  the  legislature  of  1893,  occupies  the  extreme  northeastern  corner 
of  the  Territory,  and  has  an  area  of  4,126,000  acres  and  a  population  of 
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aboat  4,500.  The  principal  towns  are  Clayton,  Folsom,  and  Luis.  Gattle 
and  sheep  raising  are  the  leading  industries,  this  section  supporting  on 
its  immense  ranges  at  least  103,700  head  of  cattle,  8,000  horses,  and 
400,000  sheep. 

Farming  has  yielded  excellent  results  where  it  has  been  followed,  but 
the  land  under  cultivation  is  of  very  limited  extent  and  does  not  exceed 
a  few  thousand  ai;res. 

The  public-school  buildings  of  Union  County  compare  favorably  with 
those  of  other  sections  of  the  Territory,  and  the  people  manifest  a  very 
pronounced  interest  in  the  matter  of  education.  Taxable  property  has 
increased ;  have  nearly  $3,000,000  in  all  kinds  of  property.  Ship  about 
3,000,000  pounds  of  wool  each  year.  People  in  tuis  county  are  turning 
their  attention  to  agricultuie  and  are  raising  vegetables  enough  for 
home  consumf)tion.  Quite  a  number  have  built  reservoirs  and  planted 
alfalfa,  and  in  the  future  will  fatten  their  sheep  and  cattle  at  home. 
This  section  is  a  paradise  for  sheep,  and  it  is  said  there  are  more  sheep 
in  this  county  than  any  other  section — more  improved  Merinos,  while 
some  sheepmen  have  imported  >hropshires  and  they  have  seemed  to 
do  well.  There  are  good  coal  lands  near  Clayton,  but  so  far  have  not 
been  developed. 

The  schools  are  in  a  flourishing  condition,  having  nine-months  term 
each  year,  with  good  teachers  and  buildings.  The  labor  supply  here  is 
equal  to  the  demand.  There  are  three  public  buildings  in  the  county — 
Clayton  schoolhouse,  $10,000,  and  the  Union  County  court-house  and 
jail,  costing  $19,000,  being  large  and  commodious  and  kept  in  tirst-class 
condition. 

TALBNOIA  COUNTY. 

Valencia  is  the  largest  and  one  of  the  oldest  counties  in  ]N^ew  Mexico, 
having  a  total  area  of  5,621,760  acres  and  a  population  of  something 
like  15,000.  Of  the  total  area  3,000,000  acres  are  fit  for  pasturage  and 
800,000  are  irrigable  and  fit  for  agricultural  purposes. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  20,000  acres  under  cultivation  in  the 
county,  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  same  being  tilled  without  irri- 
gation. The  land  now  devoted  to  agricultural  purposes  is  divided  a« 
follows:  Valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  10,000  a<;res,  all  under  irrigation; 
in  the  eight  precincts  west  of  the  valley,  6,000  a<;res,  and  in  the  extreme 
northern  section  of  the  county,  3,000. 

The  principal  crops  of  this  county  are  wheat,  alfalfa,  fruits,  beans, 
corn,  barley,  etc.  Apples  grow  best  in  the  uplands,  and  have  become 
profitable,  while  peaches  and  grapes  grow  to  perfection  in  the  lower 
valleys.  In  the  neighborhoods  of  Belen  and  Los  Lunas  these  crops 
give  a  phenomenal  yield,  and  it  has  been  claimed  that  some  of  the 
largest  harvests  in  the  world  have  been  obtained  here.  The  oats  that 
took  the  World's  Fair  prize  for  quality  were  raised  near  Belen,  in  this 
county,  and  the  same  town  took  the  first  prize  for  wheat. 

The  whole  of  Valencia  County  seems  to  be  the  natural  home  of  the 
potato.  White  or  Irish  potatoes  grow  wild  in  great  abundance.  They 
vary  from  one  to  three  inches  in  size.  As  found  they  are  somewhat 
irregular  in  appearance,  with  a  pink  skin  and  a  white,  crispy  heart. 
The  children  of  even  well-to-do  people  eat  them  raw,  and  say  they  have 
an  extremely  good  fiavor.  They  grow  in  a  rich,  sandy  loam  of  unknown 
depth. 

There  are  400,000  sheep,  100,000  cattle,  and  over  5,000  horses  in  the 
county.    These  find  nutritious  and  abundant  pastures  on  the  wild  mesas 
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and  plat;eau8.  The  Manzano  Valley  especially  will  always  remain  a 
favored  cattle  country.  Springs  abound,  and  while  there  are  no  rivers 
or  streams  of  sufficient  importance  to  make  a  considerable  area  of  this 
land  valuable  for  irrigation,  still  by  a  judicious  development  of  the 
ground  or  phreatic  waters,  this  whole  valley  of  more  than  1,000,000 
acres  can  be  made  to  yield  a  good  revenue  as  a  cattle  country.  Water 
can  be  developed  almost  anywhere. 

A  few  miles  west  of  the  Rio  Grande  the  coal  measures  begin,  and 
extend  almost  in  a  continuous  body  to  the  western  boundary,  including 
an  area  100  miles  long  by  50  miles  wide.  Goal  crops  out  on  all  the 
higher  mesas. 

Slate  is  found  in  the  Manzano  Valley  and  in  the  Zuni  Mountains.  In 
the  first  location  the  mines  are  equal  to  the  Michigan  or  Danish  deposits. 
The  lakes  of  brine  in  this  valley  are  well  known. 

Large  beds  of  gypsum  are  found  near  El  Kito  adjoining  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Railroad.  This  deposit  is  very  pure,  lies  in  regular  strata, 
and  is  exposed  in  a  bluff  of  between  hO  and  100  feet  high. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  county  i^  found  extensive  deposits  of 
building  stone,  with- sandstone  and  granite.  These  have  been  tried,  and 
used  in  the  construrtion  of  several  of  the  largest  buildings  in  the  prin- 
cipal towns  of  the  Territory,  making  handsonte  and  durable  structures. 

The  ]>riucipal  towns  ar^  Helen  and  Los  Lunas,  the  latter  the  county 
seat;  both  towns  are  located  on  the  main  line  of  the  Santa  Fe  route, 
and  have  a  considerable  trade  with  the  surrounding  country. 

Office  of  the  Secretary  and  Custodian 

OF  THE  Adobe  Palace, 
Santa  Fe^  N,  Mex.,  September  10, 1897, 

8iR :  In  reply  to  your  request  for  a  statement  as  to  the  condition  and  needs  of  the 
Adobe  Palace,  I  have  the  honor  to  snbmit  the  followinji^: 

The  amoant  ($2,000)  expended  by  my  predecessor  daring  the  last  fiscajl  year  for 
new  roof,  repairs  to  post-office  room,  etc.,  left  mnch  to  be  done  to  place  the  buildin^r 
in  thorough  repair  and  preserve  it  from  the  weather.  The  wooden  sidewalk  is 
nearly  worn  out  and  mnst  be  replaced.  It  will  be  better  for  the  bailding,  and  com- 
ply with  the  request  of  the  city,  if  this  should  be  made  of  cement  with  a  stone  curb- 
ing. About  150  feet  of  the  portal  is  falling  from  decay,  and  must  be  replaced.  This 
was  not  roofed  laat  year  for  this  reason.  The  ceilings  of  the  entire  building  have 
been  of  canvas,  bat  now  that  there  is  a  steel  roof,  economy  and  health  demand  the 
^nbtititation  of  plaster  in  place  of  the  constantly  falling  cloth,  so  easily  destroyed 
and  calling  for  repair.  The  floors  are  scarcely  any  two  on  the  same  level,  and,  being 
of  Hoft  pine,  are  very  much  worn  and  in  some  places  patched  to  the  limit  of  possibility. 

A  thorough  coat  of  paint,  outside  and  in,  and  calciraining  for  the  walls  are  badly 
needed,  in  addition  to  a  plaster  repair  of  the  outside  and  inside  walls. 

The  plumbing  needs  overhauling,  and  as  the  supply  of  water  is  now  entirely  from 
the  city  system,  shonld  be  extended  to  the  residence  portion  of  i^he  palace. 

The  following  is  submitted  as  an. estimate  ct  the  amount  necessary  by  the  above 
<:onditions,  and  for  the  proper  protection  of  the  building,  and  to  make  it  comfortable 
for  occupancy : 

Ceilings  and  floora $2,000 

Cement  sidewalk 1,000 

Painting  and  calciuiining ^ 500 

Portal  and  roof 1,000 

Plumbing 500 

Incidental  repairs 1,000 

Total 6,000 

Very  obediently,  yours, 

Geo.  H.  Wallace, 
Secretary  of  New  Mexico  and  Custodian  of  the  Adobe  Palace. 

Hon.  Miguel  A.  Otero, 

Governor  of  Xew  Mexico, 
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APPELLATE  COURT. 

m 

I  most  eheerfuUy  concur  in  the  recommendation  of  my  predecessor 
that  provision  be  made  by  Congress  for  the  establishment  of  an  appel- 
late court  for  the  Territories  of  Oklahoma,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico, 
to  be  composed  of  judges  entirely  independent  of  the  district  judges 
who  preside  over  trial  courts;  that  the  appellate  court  so  established 
shall  hold  a  session  for,  say,  two  months  in  each  year  at  the  capitals  of 
the  Territories, 

The  old  system  now  in  vogue  has  given  rise  to  many  criticisms,  and 
the  supreme  courts  of  the  Territories,  as  now  constituted,  are  ofttimes 
subjected  to  the  charge  that  they  indulge  in  trades  to  sustain  each 
other  and  have  their  own  opinions  as  trial  judges  sustained.  While 
this  is  doubtless  in  a  large  degree  exaggerated,  the  system  is  a  danger- 
ous one,  and  not  at  all  satisfactory  to  the  people  or  the  courts  either. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  trial  judges  in  this  Territory  are  already  over- 
worked, as  they  not  only  preside  over  the  district  courts  established  by 
act  of  Congress  in  the  trials  of  causes  to  which  the  United  States  is  a 
party,  but  also  attend  twice  and  sometimes  three  times  a  year  the 
various  district  courts  held  in  the  counties  under  the  Territorial  laws. 

CLERKS  OF  COURTS. 

Under  the  authority  of  section  1874,  Ee vised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States,  the  legislature  of  New  Mexico  has  established  courts  in  the 
counties  within  the  various  districts  in  this  Territory  which  are  pre- 
sided over  by  the  judges  and  clerks  of  the  district  courts,  and  provision 
is  made  by  law  to  pay  the  clerks  $2,500  per  year  by  the  Territory  as 
compensation  for  the  additional  labor  and  expense  thus  entailed  upon 
them. 

The  opinion  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  rendered  in  Febru- 
ary last,  in  United  States  v.  McMillan,  has  caused  some  uneasiness 
among  the  clerks  of  the  courts  in  this  Territory,  they  feeling  that  they 
may  be  called  upon  to  account  and  pay  over  to  the  Government  the 
salary  thus  paid  them  by  the  Territory.  If  this  were  done  they  could 
then  decline  to  attend  the  district  courts  held  throughout  the  various 
counties,  and  there  is  no  way  of  enforcing  their  attendance.  This 
would  create  great  disappointment  in  the  Territory  and  to  individual 
litigants. 

I  recommend  that  the  right  of  the  clerks  to  receive  such  a  salary 
from  the  Territory,  for  their  own  use,  and  also  the  right  of  the  Terri- 
tory to  pay  it  to  them  for  Territorial,  district,  and  county  business,  be 
established  by  law  at  an  early  date. 

EespectMly  submitted,  Miguel  A.  Otero, 

Oavemor  of  Territory  of  New  Mexioo. 

Santa  Fb,  F.  Mex.,  September  11^  1897. 
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Santa  Fe,  N.  Mbx.,  October  jf,  1898. 

Sir:  In  obedience  to  your  request,  I  have  the  honor  to  herewith 
transmit  to  you  my  report  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1898,  showing  the  progress  and  development  of  our 
Territory  during  that  period. 

I  desire  to  call  special  attention  to  the  following  subjects  contained 
in  my  report:  Statehood,  cattle,  sheep,  and  wool;  remarks  concerning 
the  old  adobe  palace  at  Santa  Fe;  irrigation,  population,  increased 
valuations,  sugar-beet  culture,  appropriations,  and  New  Mexico's  war 
record. 

Eeferring  again  to  the  above  subjects,  I  wish  to  call  your  particular 
attention  to  the  report  on  irrigation  gotten  up  by  Mr.  P.  E.  Harroun, 
G.  E.  This  report  has  taken  considerable  time  and  attention,  and  is 
worthy  of  more  than  a  passing  consideration,  Irrigation  being  a.  most 
important  factor  in  our  Territory. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

MiauEL  A.  Otebo, 
Oovernor  of  Territory  of  New  Mexico. 

The  Secbetary  of  the  Interior, 

Washington^  D.  C. 


HEW  MEXICO. 

The  Territory  of  New  Mexico  has  an  average  breadth  of  335  miles; 
length  of  eastern  boundary,  345  miles;  length  of  western  boundary, 
390  miles. 

By  geographical  divisions  New  Mexico  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  State  of  Colorado,  on  the  east  by  the  public  domain  and  the  State 
of  Texas,  on  the  south  by  the  State  of  Texas  and  the  Mexican  States 
of  Chihuahua  and  Sonora,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Territory  of  Arizona* 

Of  the  123,000  square  miles,  or  nearly  79,000,000  acres,  there  are 
about  24,000,000  acres  contained  in  land  grants,  Indian  and  military 
reservations,  railroad  grants,  and  Government  entries,  which  leaves  an 
available  area  of  about  55,000,000  acres  of  land,  capable  of  supporting 
a  population  of  several  millions  of  people. 

Should  Congress  see  fit  to  admit  New  Mexico  into  the  union  of  the 

States,  she  will  be  the  fourth  in  area. 

3 
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Th6  Territory  of  New  Mexico  is  rich  in  everything  that  constitutes 
the  wealth  of  nations — iron,  coal,  lead,  silver,  gold,  mica,  limestone, 
sandstone,  marble,  gypsum,  soda,  fireclay,  etc.,  in  endless  varieties 
and  inexhaustible  quantities. 

OFFICIAL  REGISTER. 

Territorial  officers, — Governor  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  Miguel  A.  Otero, 
Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex. :  private  secretary  to  governor,  Miss  N.  P.  Crane,  Santa  Fe, 
N.  Mex. ;  secretary  of  the  Territory,  George  H.Wallace;  clerk  in  secretary's  office, 
C.  P.  Wallace;  solicitor-general,  Edward  L.  Bartlett;  auditor,  Marcelino  Garcia; 
treasurer,  Samuel  Eldodt;  superintendent  of  Territorial  penitentiary,  Edward  H. 
Bergmann;  superintendent  public  instruction,  Manuel  C.  de  Baca;  librarian,  Jose 
Segura;  adjutant-general,  William  H.  Whiteiuan;  mine  insi^octor,  J.  W.  Fleming; 
coal-oil  inspector,  John  S.  Clark. 

Judiciary. — Chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  and  jud^ce  of  the  fourth  judicial 
district,  William  J.  Mills;  clerk,  Secundino  Romero;  clerk  of  the  supreme  court, 
Jose  D.  Sena.  Associate  justices  of  the  supreme  court:  First  judicial  district,  John 
R.  McFie;  clerk,  A.  M.  Ber^ere.  Judge  second  district,  J.  W.  Crumpacker;  clerk, 
H.P.Owen.  Judge  third  judicial  district,  Frank  W.  Parker;  clerk,  J.  P.Mitchell. 
Judge  of  the  fifth  judicial  district,  Charles  Leland ;  clerk,  John  E.  Griffith. 

Delegate  in  Congress. — H.  B.  Fergusson. 

Surveyor-general. — Quinby  Vance, 

United  States  revenue  collector. — A.  L.  Morrison. 

United  States  district  attorney. — W.  B.  Childers. 

United  States  marshal. — C.  M.  Foraker. 

Deputy  United  States  marshal. — C.  A.  Coddington. 

Registers  and  receivers ^  land  offices. — M.  R.  Otero,  register,  and  Edward  F.  Hobart, 
receiver,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.;  Emile  Solignac,  register,  and  H.  D.Bowman, receiver. 
Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex. ;  Howard  Leland,  register,  and  George  R.  Guyer,  receiver,  Ros- 
well,  N.  Mex. ;  Edward  Fox,  register,  and  A.  W.  Thompson,  receiver,  Folsom,  N.  Mex. 

District  attorneys. — Charles  A.  Spiess,  Santa  Fe ;  John  D.  Bryan,  Las  Cruces;  T.  A. 
Finical,  Albuquerque;  T.  S.  Heflin,  Silver  City;  L. C.  Fort,  Las  Vegas;  John  Frank- 
lin, Roswell;  S.  Alexander,  Socorro;  J.  Leahy,  Raton;  £.  W.  Uulbert,  Lincoln, 
N.  Mex. 

Public  printer.— ,1 .  D.  Hughes. 

Indian  agent. — N.  S.  W^alpole. 

Court  of  Private  Land  Claims. — Chief  justice,  Jos«ph  R.  Reed.  Justices:  W.  W. 
Murray,  Henry  C.  Sluss,  Thomas  C.  Fuller,  and  Wilber  Stone;  attorney,  Matthew 
G.  Reynolds;  clerk,  J.  H.  Reeder. 

Officers  of  Territonal  institutions. — The  governor  and  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  are  ex  officio  members  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  following  institu- 
tions: The  University  of  New  Mexico,  the  New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and- 
Mechanic  Arts,  the  New  Mexico  School  of  Mines,  the  New  Mexico  Insane  Asylum, 
and  the  New  Mexico  Military  lustitnte. 

The  University  of  New  Mexico. — Regents:  W.  B.  Childers,  Albuquerque;  E.  S.  Stover, 
Albuquerque;  Juan  C.  Armijo  and  F.  W.  Clancy,  Albuquerque;  H.  L.  Waldo,  Las 
Vegas,  N.  Mex. 

New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. — Regents:  G.  A.  Richardson, 
Roswell;  A.  A.  Jones,  Las  Vegas;  Jacinto  Armijo,  Las  Cruces;  P.  H.  Curran  and 
J.  D.  Bowman,  Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex. 

New  Mexico  Normal  Schooly  Silver  City. — Regents:  J.  W.  Fleming,  Silver  City; 
W.  G.  Ritch,  Engle;  J.  A.  Mahoney,  W.  A.  Hawkins,  and  Jo.  E.  Sheridan,  Silver  City, 
N.  Mex. 

New  Mexico  Normal  Schooly  at  Las  Vegas. — Regents:  C.  L.  Rudolph,  Las  Vegas; 
Charles  Ilfeld,  Las  Vegas;  M.W.Browne,  Las  Vegas;  Frank  Springer,  Las  Vegas; 
Rev.  George  Solby,  Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex. 

New  Mexico  School  of  MineSj  Socorro. — Trustees:  J.  P.  McGrorty,  Doming;  John  Y. 
Hewitt,  White  Oaks;  Juan  Jose  Baca,  Socorro ;  J.  G.  Fitch,  Socorro;  C.  T.  Brown, 
Socorro,  N.  Mex. 

New  Mexico  Military  Institute^  Roswell. — Regents:  Joseph  0.  Lea,  Roswell;  Nathan. 
Jaffa,  Roswell;  J.  O.  Cameron,  Eddy;  John  W.  Poe,  Roswell;  Robert  S.Hamilton, 
Roswell,  N.  Mex. 

New  Mexico  Insane  Asylum j  Las  Vegas. — Directors:  F.  S.  Crosson,  Raton;  M.  Bruns- 
wick, Las  Vegas;  J.  W.  Zollars,  Las  Vegas;  Benigno  Romero,  Las  Vegas;  F.  H. 
Pierce,  Las  Vegas^  N.  Mex. 

Territorial  hoard  of  education  of  New  Mexico. — Members:  Governor;  superintend- 
ent publio  instruction;  president  of  St. Michael's  College  at  Santa  Fe;  president  of 
University  of  New  Mexico;  president  New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  at  Las 
Cruces,  N.  Mex. 
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Board  of  penitentiary  commisaioners, — C.  F.  Ea&ley,  Santa  Fe;  O.  A.  Hadley,Watrou8; 
Henry  J.  Young,  Cerro ;  F.  Miera,  Miera;  S.  Baca,  Lincoln ;  J.  F.  Chavez,  Finos  Wells ; 
D.  S.  Miller,  Lake  Valley. 

Capitol  custodian  committee, — Secretary  of  the  Territory  ex  officio^  Santa  Fe;  Mannel 
Valdez,  Santa  Fe;  Solomon  Spiegelberg,  Santa  Fe. 

Territorial  board  of  equalizatiou. — Komnlo  Martinez,  first  judicial  district,  Santa  Fe ; 
Thomas  Hughes,  second  judicial  district,  Albuquerque ;  D.  C.  Hobart,  third  judicial 
district,  Silver  City;  J.  S.  Duncan,  fourth  judicial  district,  Las  Vegas;  George  L. 
Ulriok,  fifth  judicial  district,  Whiteoaks.  * 

Cattle  sanitary  board. — J.  F.  Hinkle,  Lower  Penasco;  W.  H.  Jack,  Silver  City;  F.  J. 
Otero,  Albuquerque ;  T.  E.  Mitchell,  Claytou ;  M.  N.  ChafQn,  Las  Vegas. 

Board  of  medical  examiners. — G.  S.  K as terd ay,  Albuquerque ;  W.Eggert,  Santa  Fe; 
J.  H.  Sloan,  Santa  Fe;  Joseph  Cunningham,  Las  Vegas;  W.  R.  Tipton,  Las  Vegas; 
C.  B.  Kohlhausen,  Raton;  J.  W.  Kensinger,  Roswell. 

Board  of  dental  examiners. — J.B.Brady,  Santa  Fe;  F.  E.  Olney,  Las  Vegas;  L.  H. 
Chamberlin,  Albuquerque;  W.  H.  White,  Silver  City ;  A.  A.  Bearup,  RosweU. 

Members  of  the  board  of  pharmacy. — A.  J.  Fischer,  Santa  Fe;  W.  C.  Porterfield, 
Silver  City;  B.  Ruppe,  Albuquerque;  E.  G.  Murphy,  Las  Vegas;  M.  G.'  Padin, 
Whiteoaks. 

Members  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration. — J.  D.  Hughes,  first  judicial  district,  Santa 
Fe;  F.  Lowenthal,  second  judicial  district,  Albuquerque;  W.  H.  H.  Llewellyn,  third 
judicial  district,  Las  Cruces;  F.  A.  Manzanares,  fourth  judicial  district,  East  Las 
Vegas;  Lucius  Dills,  fifth  judicial  district,  Roswell,  N.  Mex. 

JRegister  of  the  thirty-second  legislative  (usembly, 

COUNCIL. 

Members.  I  Fo8t-offioe.  |  Districts,  by  counties. 


Franoisco  Miera I  Miera Colfax,  Mora,  and  Union. 

J.  S.  Duncan I  East  Las  Vegas |  San  Miguel  and  Guadalupe. 

Placido  Sandoval '  El  Porrenir Do. 

Antonio  Joseph ,  OJo  Caliente |  Taos,  Hio  Arriba,  and  San  Juan. 

J.  M.  Archuleta,  jr !  Laniberton Do. 

Charles  A.  Spiess j  Santa  Fe j  Santa  Fe. 

Thomas  Hughes '  Albuquerque '  Bernalillo. 

T.  A.Finlcal I do j         Do.      • 

J.Francisco  Chavez Pinos  Wells '  Valencia. 

W.K.Martin I  Frisco i  Socorro  and  Sierra. 

A.B.Fall LasCruces *  Donna  Ana  and  Grant. 


George  Curry i  Roswell 


Grant,  Donna  Ana,  Lincoln,  Chayea, 
and  Eddy. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 


John  Morrow Raton |  Colfax. 

Marcelino  Martinez ,  Cleveland I  Mora. 

OUinE.  Smith Clayton Union. 

Jos^  Y.  Lujan San  Ignacio '  San  Miguel. 

!Franclsco  Lucero Cbaperito Do. 

Manuel  A.  Sanchez. Watrous Do. 

Jos6  Pablo  Sandoval Anton  Chioo Guadalupe. 

SantaFe Santa  Fe. 

do i         Do. 


Job6  D.  Sena 

Jl*arkin  G.  Read 

Malaqnias  Martinez i  Taos. . . 

Venceslao  Jaramillo I  £1  Rito 


Lumberton 

Largo 

Galhii 


I'ellx  Garcia 

Juan  N.  Jaquez 

Gua.  Mnlhoiland iiaimp. 

Antonio  Oritz,  Jr Pena  Blanca. 

Herculano  Garcia '  Albuquerque 

31aximillano  Luna |  Los  Ltinas... 

Desiderio  Sandoval ;  Cebolleta 

F.  A .  Rejoiolda Chloride 

Clemente  Castillo Polvadera Do. 

W.  H.  H.  Llewellyn i  Las  Cruces Donna  Ana. 

Willlfcn  Cristroan j  Pinos  Altos .....i  Grant 

Joseph  A.  Mahoney j  Deraiug I  Donna  Ana  and  Grant 

XT.  S.Bateman Eddy i  Lincoln,  Chaves,  and  Eddy. 


Taos. 

Rio  Arriba. 

Taos,  Rio  Arriba,  and  San  Juan. 

Do 
Bernalillo. 

Do. 

Do. 
Valencia. 

Do. 
Socorro  and  Sierra. 
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POPULATION. 

The  means  of  obtaining  an  accurate  count  of  the  population  of  the 
Territory  has  not  improved -since  my  last  report  to  you.  For  that 
reason,  the  population  can  only  be  estimated,  and  without  even  the 
data  which  1  h^d  at  hand  when  I  made  my  last  report.  The  estimate 
last  year  was  made  on  the  result  of  the  general  election  held  in  Novem- 
ber, A.  D.  1896,  the  returns  of  which  are  on  file  in  the  office  of  the 
secretary  of  the  Territory.  Since  that  time,  there  has  been  no  general 
election  held  in  the  Territory. 

From  information  which  I  have'  received  in  response  to  inquiries 
addressed  to  all  parts  of  the  Territory,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the 
present  population,  I  find  that  the  greatest  gain  in  population  was 
made  in  the  principal  cities  and  mining  districts  of  the  Territory. 
There  has  also  been  quite  an  influx  of  new  residents  to  the  following 
districts  which  lie  in  the  counties  of  San  Juan,  Colfax,  Lincoln,  Eddy, 
and  Chavez.  The  mining  districts  of  Kew  Mexico  continue  to  hold  out 
attractive  allurements  to  prospectors,  the  mining  industry  having 
received  a  great  impetus  in  the  districts  of  Gochiti,  Red  River  City, 
Elizabethtown,  San  Pedro  and  Golden,  and  in  Grant  and  Socorro 
counties. 

The  construction  of  irrigating  ditches  and  reservoirs  in  the  arid 
regions  is  reclaiming  vast  areas  and  preparing  them  for  cultivation. 
The  home  seeker,  coming  from  the  more  densely  populated  North  and 
East,  finds  the  conditions  so  favorable  to  the  production  of  fruits  and 
grains  that  each  year  he  induces  more  and  more  of  his  neighbors  from 
his  old  home  to  follow  his  example  and  take  up  the  new  lands  of  New 
Mexico  and  convert  them  into  homes. 

The  following  estimate  of  the  population  by  counties  is  as  nearly 
correct  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it,  to  wit: 

Bernalillo 35,000 

Chavez 6,000 

Colfax 14,000 

Dona  Ana 14,500 

Eddy 4,000 

Grant 14,000 

Guadalupe'. 7,500 

Lincoln 10,000 

Mora , 17,000 

Rio  Arriba 19,000 

Santa  Fe 21,000 

San  Miguel 35,000 

San  Juan 4,500 

Sierra 5,500 

Socorro 19,000 

Taos 13,000 

Union 7,000 

Valencia 14,000 

Total 257,000 

The  Indian  population  is  estimated  as  follows: 

Pueblos 8,600 

JioariUas ^    850 

Mescaleros ^ 450 

Navajos 16,000 

Total 25,900 

This  makes  a  total  population  of  the  Territory  of  2829900. 
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Office  of  the  Adjutant-General, 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex,,  June  SO,  1898, 

Sir:  Replying  to  your  request  of  this  date  to  furnish  a  report  of  the  operations  of 
the  National  Guard  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  and  ito  condition  on  the  30th 
day  of  June,  1898,  I  have  the  honor  to  say  that  I  can  do  little  else  than  point  with 

Sride  to  the  thinned  ranks  of  the  several  organizations  of  the  National  Guard  of  ^ew 
[exico,  as  evidence  of  the  patriotism  and  martial  spirit  of  its  members,  and  of  their 
willingness  to  offer  up  their  lives  in  defense  of  their  country  and  its  honor,  and  who 
have  thus  faithfully  and  loyally  vindicated  the  purpose  of  its  organization  in  speed- 
ily rallying  to  the  country  a  body  of  trained,  intelligent,  wclT-disciplined  citizen 
soldiers  in  the  first  hour  of  its  need. 

Under  the  President's  call  for  volunteers  to  serve  in  the  w^ar  against  Spain  the 
quota  of  New  Mexico  was  fixed  at  four  troops  of  cavalry — 342  men  and  15  commis- 
sioned officers — all  of  whom  were  promptly  recruited,  were  among  the  first  to 
answer  ''ready,''  and  were  immediately  sent  to  the  seat  of  war,  where  they  com- 
prise the  New  Mexico  Sqaadron  of  the  First  United  States  Volunteer  Cavalry, 
known  as  the ''  Rough  Riders,''  and  gallantly  have  they  served,  and  won  for  themselves 
iniperlshahle  renown. 

The  following  is  a  roster  of  the  field  and  staff  and  troop  officers  and  non- 
commissioned staff  of  the  New  Mexico  Squadron  of  the  First  United  States  Volun- 
teer Cavalry,  mustered  in  May  7,  1898 : 

M^j.H.B.Hersey,  commanding;  First  Lieut.  James  A.  Massey,  assistant  surgeon; 
Herbert  J.  Rankin,  James  B.  Brady,  hospital  stewards. 

Troop  £. — Frederick  H.  MuUer,  captain;  William  E.  Griffin,  first  lieutenant; 
Sherrard  Coleman,  second  lieutenant. 

Troop  F. — Maximiliano  Luna,  captain;  Horace  W.  Weakley,  first  lientenant; 
Maxwell  Keyes,  second  lieutenant. 

Troop  B. — George  Curry,  captain;  William  H.  Kelly,  first  lieutenant;  Charles  L. 
Ballard,  second  lieutenant. 

Troop  G, — W.  H.  H.  Llewellyn,  captain;  John  W. Green,  first  lientenant;  David  J. 
Leahy,  second  lieutenant. 

Troop  /. — Frederick  W.  Weintge,  first  lieutenant. 

Under  the  President's  second  call  for  volunteers  the  quota  of  New  Mexico  was  four 
companies  of  infantry — 424  men  and  15  commissioned  officers.  The  quota  was 
promptly  filled,  and  officers  and  men  sent  to  Whipple  Barracks,  Ariz.,  where  they 
constitute  the  New  Mexico  battalion  of  the  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  and 
Indian  Territory  regiment  of  United  States  Volunteer  Infantry,  where  they  now  are, 
ready  for  the  field,  and  fearing  nothing  but  that  the  war  may  be  over  before  they 
have  an  opportunity  to  meet  the  enemy. 

The  following  is  a  roster  of  the  field  and  staff  and  company  officers  and  noncom- 
missioned staff  of  the  New  Mexico  battalion  of  the  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma, 
and  Indian  Territory  regiment  of  the  United  States  Volunteer  Infantry: 

Lieut.  Col.  David  D.  Mitchell,  commanding;  First  Lieut.  H.  M.  Smith,  assistant 
surgeon;  Ernest  C.  A.  Barber,  hospital  steward. 

Company:  John  Borradaile,  captain;  Louis  H.  Chamberlain,  first  lientenant; 
Louis  A.  M.  McRae,  second  lieutenant.    Mustered  in  July  6,  1898. 

Company:  William  Clifford  Reid,  captain:  William  O.  Morrison,  first  lieutenant; 
Albert  L.  Comstock,  second  lientenant.    Mustered  in  July  11,  1898. 

Company:  William  Strover,  captain;  Pase  B.  Otero,  first  lientenant;  John  W. 
Catron,  second  lieutenant.    Mustered  in  July  13,  1898. 

Company :  Albert  B.  Fall,  captain ;  Charles  G.  Cmickshank,  first  lieutenant ;  Neill 
Edwards  Bailey,  second  lieutenant.    Mustered  in  July  18,  1896. 

Of  the  personnel  of  the  officers  and  men  in  the  two  New  Mexico  volunteer  battal- 
ions, it  is  but  just  to  say  that  in  physique,  in  drill,  discipline,  and  all  soldierly  qual- 
ities they  are  not  surpassed  by  any  soldiers  in  the  United  States  Volunteer  Array. 
In  the  few  opportunities  they  have  had  to  face  the  enemy  they  have  shown  wonderful 
courage  and  fortitude  and  conducted  themselves  like  veterans. 

Of  the  29  commissioned  officers  in  the  two  battalions,  14  were  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  active  officers  of  the  National  Guard,  and  several  others  had  at  one 
time  belonged  to  that  organization. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  a  number  of  the  National  Guard  organizations  have  been 
left  without  commissioned  officers,  and  for  that  reason  are  in  a  manner  disorganized, 
I  am  unable  to  obtain  reports  as  to  the  number  of  men  from  the  National  Guard  who 
have  enlisted  in  the  United  States  volunteer  service.  Company  G,  stationed  at  Albu- 
querque; Company  I,  stationed  at  Las  Vegas,  of  the  First  Infantry  Rc^ment,  and 
Troop  E  of  the  First  Cavalry,  stationed  at  Santa  Fe,  have  practically  disappeared, 
both  as  to  officers  and  men.  This  is  also  true  in  a  measure  as  to  the  enlisted  men  of 
Troop  C  of  the  First  Cavalry,  stationed  at  Aztec ;  and  all  of  the  organizations  have  con- 
tributed more  or  less  officers  and  men  to  the  grand  cause.    I  think  it  is  safe  to  say. 
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that  of  about  1,100  officers  and  men  from  New  Mexico  (about  200  enlistins  in  other 
States  and  in  the  Regular  Army)  in  the  present  war,  at  least  one-half  were  National 
Guard  members. 

In  view  of  the  uncertainty  that  exists  as  to  how  long  the  war  may  continue,  and 
knowing  that  a  third  call  for  volunteers  would  have  the  effect  to  again  disorganize, 
it  has  been  thought  expedient  not  to  attempt  a  reorganization  of  the  National  Guard 
until  the  war  shall  be  over. 

Very  respectfully,  William  H.  Whiteman, 

At{jutani-  General, 
Hon.  Miguel  A.  Otero, 

Governor  of  Kew  Mexico, 

NEW  MEXICO'S  WAR  RECORD. 

Since  Kew  Mexico  became  a  part  of  the  United  States  by  the  forma- 
tion of  her  Territorial  government,  she  has  never  failed  to  give  a  prompt 
response  to  the  nation's  call  for  soldiers.  The  loyalty  and  patriotism 
of  the  people  of  Kew  Mexico  can  not  be  successftilly  questioned  in 
view  of  her  war  record. 

THE  INDIAN  WABS. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  Territory  the  frequent  Indian  outbreaks 
were  a  source  of  great  danger  and  distress  in  the  West.    Kew  Mexico 
.  had  her  full  share  of  suffering  from  this  cause. 

The  large  number  of  Indian  depredation  claims  now  in  progress  of 
adjudication  by  the  Government  affords  some  idea  of  the  des&nction 
of  property  by  the  Indians^  but  numerous  graves,  to  be  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  Territory,  testify  to  the  loss  of  human  lives  and  the  vAlor 
of  her  native  people.  Happily  those  days  of  death  and  destruction 
are  gone,  and  gon^  forever,  by  reason  of  the  wise  and  humane  policy 
of  our  Government  towards  the  Indians. 

In  those  early  wars  Kew  Mexico  rendered  material  assistance  to  the 
Government  by  organizing  and  equipping  her  militia  and  sending  them 
into  the  field,  where  they  rendered  valuable  services  in  subduing  those 
savage  tribes.  Several  thousands  of  the  citizens  of  the  Territory 
served  as  soldiers  during  those  Indian  wars,  but  I  regret  that,  owing  to 
primitive  methods  of  keeping  records  in  those  early  days,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  give  an  accurate  list  either  of  those  engaged  or  of  those 
who  fell  in  those  wars. 

THE  civil  WAB. 

In  the  war  between  the  States,  commonly  called  the  war  of  the  rebel- 
lion, Kew  Mexico  responded  promptly,  and,  according  to  the  records, 
sent  into  the  field  in  defense  of  the  Union  6,561  soldiers,  a  large  mi^jority 
of  whom  were  natives.  Four  thousand  four  hundred  and  tMrty-two  of 
these  were  enlisted  for  three  years;  they  were  engaged  at  Yalverde. 
Glorietta  Mountains,  San  Augustine,  Peralta,  and  other  battles,  ana 
277  of  them  were  killed  in  battle  or  died  from  wounds  and  other  causes. 

Many  citizens  of  Kew  Mexico  entered  the  Union  Army  in  other  reg- 
iments and  at  other  places,  so  that  the  records  do  not  show  the  entire 
number  of  soldiers  furnished  by  the  Territory.  I  fiilly  believe,  from 
investigation,  that  Kew  Mexico  Airnished  about  9,500  soldiers  to  the 
Union  Army  during  the  civil  war,  or  about  10  per  cent  of  the  entire 
population  of  the  Territory,  and  none  at  all  to  the  Confederate  army, 
so  far  as  I  am  able  to  ascertain. 

THE  SPAKIBH-AMERICAN  WAR. 

When  war  was  declared  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  Kew 
Mexico  was  alive  with  enthusiasm.    A  telegram  from  the  War  Depart- 
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ment,  authorizing  the  enlistmeut  of  a  squadron,  or  four  troops,  of  cav- 
alry for  the  First  United  States  Volunteer  Cavalry,  was  received  by 
me  on  the  2oth  day  of  April  last,  and  on  the  6th  day  of  May  following 
the  entire  number  was  mustered  in  in  accordance  with  the  call,  and 
they  left  Santa  Fe  on  the  following  day,  May  7,  for  the  concentration 
camp  at  San  Antonio,  Tex.  Later,  a  call  was  received  for  100  more 
men  from  New  Mexico  for  the  same  regiment,  and  they  were  recruited, 
mustered  in,  and  went  to  the  front  within  ten  days  after  the  call  was 
received. 

For  this  regiment,  now  familiarly  known  as  **  Roosevelt's  Rough 
Riders,"  New  Mexico  furnished  about  600  officers  and  men.  A  large 
majority  of  these  were  young  men,  many  of  them  being  under  the  age 
of  21  years,  and  were  recruited  from  all  the  walks  of  life.  Among 
them  were  many  college  students,  business  men,  clerks,  ranchmen,  cow- 
boys, and  miners.  Most  of  them  were  accustomed  to  the  saddle  and 
capable  of  being  ideal  cavalry  soldiers.  These  men,  with  their  regi- 
ment, participated  in  the  battle  of  Las  Guasimas  and  the  daring  charge 
and  capture  of  San  Juan  Hill  near  Santiago  de  Cuba,  and  their  deeds 
of  valor,  now  known  to  the  nation  and  the  civilized  world,  will  in  future 
form  one  of  the  brightest  pages  in  our  military  history. 

Of  this  regiment  Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt  has  kindly  said,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  me — 

Santiago  dk  Cuba,  July  S5f  1898, 

My  Dkar  Govkrnor:  I  write  you  a  liDe  jnst  !•  tell  you  how  admirably  tho  New 
Mexico  troopers  in  the  battalion  of  the  Rough  Riders  which  I  have  commanded 
before  Santiago  have  behaved.  Three  of  the  eight  troops  with  me  were  from  New 
Mexico,  being  commanded  by  Captains  Muller,  Luna,  and  Llewellyn.  All  three 
captains  and  all  three  troops  distiiignished  themselves.  As  for  the  troopers  them- 
selves, I  can  not  say  too  much  for  their  daring  and  resolution  in  battle,  their  patient 
endurance  of  every  kind  of  hardship  and  labor,  and  their  discipline,  ready  obedi- 
ence, and  order  in  camp,  these  last  qualities  being  as  indispensable  to  soldiers  as 
courage  itself.  I  am  more  than  proud  to  be  in  the  same  regiment  with  them.  I  can 
imagine  no  greater  honor  than  to  have  commanded  such  men. 

Among  the  promotions  which  it  gave  me  peculiar  satisfaction  to  recommend  were 
those  of  Sergeant  Dame,  to  be  lieutenant,  and  of  Lieutenant  Keyes,  to  be  ad^jutant. 

Captains  MuUer,  Llewellyn,  and  Luna  have  all  three  shown  such  gallantry  and 
efficiency  that  it  would  be  diincult  to  distinguish*  between  any  two  of  them.  Cap- 
tain Mnller  and  Captain  Llewellvn  were  under  my  immediate  eyes  in  both  fights. 
In  the  charge  on  the  first  hill  in  toe  Santiago  fight  they  were  with  me,  and  their  two 
^idons,  with  that  of  Captain  Luna,  were  planted  on  the  hill  before  any  others, 
and  almost  at  the  same  moment.  In  both  fights  Captain  Luna  was,  as  it  happened, 
also  under  my  immediate  eye,  and  I  was  more  than  pleased  at  the  fearlessness  with 
which  he  led  his  men  into  the  hottest  fire.  All  three  met  instantly  every  demand  I 
made  on  their  courage  and  capacity,  and  I  made  very  many,  for  we  have  had  hard 
fighting. 

i  only  wish  I  could  get  my  remaining  troops,  and  lead  them  all  in  the  Porto  Rico 
expedition. 

With  great  regard,  I  am  very  sincerely  yours, 

Thbodore  Roosbvslt, 
Colonel  FirH  United  States  Volunteer  Cavalry, 
Hon.  Miguel  A.  Otero. 

Still  another  call  was  received  from  the  War  Department  for  foar 
companies  of  infantry,  to  form  a  part,  or  one  battalion,  of  a  regiment 
called  the  Arizona-New  Mexico-Oklahoma-Indian  Territory  United 
States  Volunteer  Infantry.  Within  a  very  few  days  after  this  call  was 
received  the  15  officers  and  424  noncommissioned  officers  and  privates  left 
New  Mexico  for  Whipple  Barracks,  Ariz.  These  four  companies  were 
recruited  at  four  of  the  principal  cifies  of  the  Territory — Santa  Fe,  Las 
Vegas,  Albuquerque,  and  Las  Gruces.  Men  from  all  parts  of  the  Ter- 
ritory enlisted  in  them,  and  these  soldiers  were  composed  of  robust  and 
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entbnsiastic  young  men  who  are  creditable  alike  to  tlie  Territory  and 
the  nation. 

More  men  responded  under  each  call  than  were  required  to  fill  our 
quota,  and,  in  their  eagerness  to  serve  their  country,  it  is  estimated 
that  150  enlisted  in  the  Kegular  Army  and  in  regiments  from  the  States, 
and  some  of  whom  are  now  with  the  army  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Thus  New  Mexico  has  furnished  1,089  soldiers  for  the  late  war,  and 
would  and  could  have  furnished  many  more  had  the  opportunity  been 
afforded  us. 

STATEHOOD. 

I  would  most  earnestly  renew  my  recommendation  made  in  my  last 
report  with  reference  to  the  early  admission  of  New  Mexico  as  a  State 
of  the  Union;  the  reasons  given  at  that  time  for  such  admission  are 
stronger  now  by  reason  of  increased  population,  wealth  and  intelligence. 

Under  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  February  2,  1848,  known  as  the  '^Treaty  of  Guadalupe-Hi- 
dalgo," it  was  provided  that  "the  territory  acquired  by  the  Mexican  war 
and  under  that  treaty  should  be  incorporated  in  the  union  of  the  United 
States,  and  be  admitted  at  the  proper  time  (ta  be  judged  of  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States)  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution.'' 

Since  that  time,  California  and  Colorado  have  been  admitted,  and 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona  (jevhich  was  formerly  a  county  of  this  Terri- 
tory) have  been  refused  that  privilege,  and,  I  might  say,  right.  For 
fifty  years  the  Territory,  through  its  legislature  and  by  the  recom- 
mendations of  its  governors,  has  been  asking  for  this  recognition  guar- 
anteed by  solemn  stipulations.  As  long  ago  as  1850  New  Mexico  adopted 
a  State  constitution  and  elected  a  governor  and  two  United  States  Sen- 
ators, and  its  admission  was  only  prevented  by  the  adoption  of  the 
eelebrated  "compromise  measures  of  that  year."  Twenty  years  after- 
wards it  held  a  constitutional  convention  which  formulated  a  most 
admirable  constitution.  In  1876  a  bill  to  admit  it  to  statehood, 
together  with  Colorado,  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  only  failed 
to  become  a  law  by  nonconcurrence  in  an  amendment  to  that  bill. 
Again,  in  1889,  there  was  a  constitutional  convention,  lasting  nearly  a 
month,  comx>08ed  of  men  of  the  highest  character  and  ability,  and  their 
labors  resulted  in  the  presentation  of  a  constitution  which  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  was  the  best  formulated  in  the  United  States. 
Copies  were  laid  before  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  several  bills  were 
introduced  for  its  admission ;  and  since  that  time,  each  session  of  Con- 
gress has  seen  bills  introduced  by  members  of  both  political  parties  for 
the  admission  of  New  Mexico  as  a  State,  which  have  so  far  failed,  and 
for  which  failure  no  good  reason  has  been  given.  Another  bill  for  this 
purpose  will  be  introduced  at  the  coming  session  of  Congress,  and  I 
urge  its  earnest  consideration  in  behalf  of  the  quarter  of  a  million 
people  of  this  Territory. 

The  organization  of  civil  government  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico 
was  unique.  The  organic  act  establishing  the  Territory  was  approved 
September  30, 1850;  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  was  had  May  30, 1848,  and  proclamation 
thereof  made  July  4, 1848,  just  fifty  years  earlier  than  the  capture  of 
Santiago.  But  two  years  prior  to  that  time  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment had  established  through  its  military  authority  a  complete  code  of 
civil  laws  for  the  future  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  which  at  that  time 
consisted  of  the  present  Territory,  all  of  Arizona,  and  the  southern  half 
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of  Colorado.  On  the  22d  day  of  September,  1846,  Brig.  Gen.  S.  W. 
Kearny,  in  command  of  tbe  army  of  invasion,  issued  ai]d  proclaimed 
to  tbe  people  a  *'bill  of  rigbts,"  which  is  still  retained  on  the  statute 
unchanged.  On  the  same  day  he  proclaimed  "the  Kearny  Code,'' 
which  was  reenacted  by  the  legislature  in  1S(55  and  nearly  all  the  pro- 
visions of  which  are  still  in  force;  and  on  the  same  day,  by  virtue  of 
his  authority  as  brigadier- general,  he  appointed  the  following  list  of  civil 
officers:  Charles  Bent,  to  be  governor;  Donaciauo  Vigil,  to  be  secre- 
tary; Richard  Dallam,  to  be  marshal:  Frank  P.  Blair,  to  be  United 
States  district  attorney;  Charles  Blumner,  to  be  treasurer;  Eugene 
Seitzendorfer,  to  be  auditor  of  public  accounts,  and  Joab  Houghton, 
Antonio  Jost^  Otero,  and  Charles  Beaubian  to  be  judges  of  the  superior 
court.  In  his  letter  transmitting  to  the  Adjutant-General  a  copy  of 
these  laws  and  list  of  appointments,  General  Kearny  made  the  follow- 
ing statement: 

I  take  creat  pleasure  in  stating  that  I  am  entirely  indebted  for  these  laws  to 
Col.  A.  W.  Doniphan,  of  the  First  Regiment  of  Missouri  Mounted  Volunteers,  who 
received  much  assistance  from  private  Willard  P.  Hall,  of  his  regiment.  These 
laws  are  taken^  part  from  the  laws  of  Mexico,  retained  as  in  the  original,  a  part 
with  such  modih cations  as  our  laws  and  Constitution  made  necessary ;  a  part  are 
from  the  laws  of  the  Missouri  Territory,  a  part  from  tbe  laws  of  Texas,  and  also  of 
Texas  and  Coahuila;  a  pai't  from  the  statutes  of  Missouri,  and  the  remainder  from 
the  Livingstone  Code. 

The  first  governor,  Bent,  was  assassinated,  the  year  after  his  apx)oint- 
xnent,  at  the  pueblo  of  Taos,  during  what  is  known  as  the  "Taos  rebel- 
lion,^' which  was  suppressed  Ttith  considerable  loss  of  life  by  United 
States  troops,  out  of  which  rebellion  arose  a  number  of  prosecutions 
for  treason,  conducted  by  Frank  P.  Blair,  United  States  attorney. 

The  civil  law  and  the  Kearny  code  remained  the  rules  of  civil  action 
down  to  1876,  when,  by  statute,  the  "  common  law  as  recognized  in  the 
United  Staties  of  America"  was  adopted.  This  was  the  law  of  the  land 
until  the  legislature  of  1897  adopted  a  "Code  of  civil  procedure." 

The  first  legislative  assembly  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  assem- 
bled in  Santa  Fe  in  December,  1847.  The  laws  passed  at  that  session 
were  printed  in  a  pamphlet,  to  which  was  added  "Order  No.*  10'^  from 
the  Headquarters  of  the  Ninth  Military  Department,  imposing  a  duty 
of  6  per  centum  on  merchandise  imported  into  the  Territory.  The 
authorization  of  these  laws  is  printed  in  the  same  pamphlet,  as  follows: 

8PKCIAL  Orbeb  >  Hbadquarteks  Ninth  Military  Drpartmekt, 

No.  5.  J  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex,,  February  5, 184S. 

The  foregoinff  legislative  enactments  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico^  having  heen 
duly  reviewed  by  the  commanding  general  of  the  Territory,  they  are  hereby  approved 
and  they  will  be  duly  observed. 

By  order  of  brigadier-general, 

Sterling  Price. 
W.  E-  Prince, 

Aide-de-Camp  and  Acting  Assistant  Adjutant-General, 

The  first  section  of  the  General  Orders  No.  10,  referred  to  on  the  title 
page  of  the  laws,  is  as  follows : 

On  and  after  the  first  day  of  February,  1848,  the  following  regulations  will  govern 
tbe  civil  and  military  officers  in  the  discharge  of  their  respective  duties :  First,  the 
officers  named  in  the  statutes  as  secretary  of  Territory,  United  States  district  attorney, 
and  United  States  marshal  are  hereby  abolished. 

It  is  believed  the  above  r^sum^  of  the  methods  of  introducing  Ameri- 
can laws  into  conquered  Spanish  territory  may  be  of  interest  at  this 
time  when  similar  conditions  exist  which  may  require  similar  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Government. 
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"THE  ADOBE  PALACE." 

The  old  residence  of  the  governors-general  under  Spanish  and  Mexi- 
can rule,  known  as  the  ''  Palace,"  which  for  more  than  three  hundred 
years  has  been  the  headquarters  of  the  governors,  captains-general, 
and  chief  executives  of  the  Territory,  province,  or  kingdom,  is  now  in 
an  admirable  state  of  preservation,  owing  to  the  liberal  appropriations 
made  by  the  Government  in  the  past.  I  regret  to  say,  however,  that 
unless  the  General  Government  continues  to  look  after  this  historic  old 
building,  as  it  has  in  the  past,  it  will  soon  go  to  ruin  and  decay. 

It  is  at  present  occupied  in  the  west  end  by  the  post-office;  in  the 
center  as  the  residence  and  office  of  the  Territorial  secretary,  and  in 
the  east  end  by  the  governor  for  his  office,  and  the  historical  society  of 
the  Territory.  This  last  institution  has  stored  therein  many  rare  and 
curious  images  and  other  works  of  prehistoric  races  found  in  the  Terri- 
tory, as  well  as  ancient  arms,  armor,  and  articles  of  household  use. 

In  an  act  passed  by  the  last  Congress,  donating  lands  to  the  public 
schools  and  institutions  of  the  Territory,  approved  June  21, 1898,  by 
inadvertence  a  clause  was  inserted,  being  the  last  three  lines  of  section 
6  of  the  act,  donating  this  historic  old  building  to  the  Territory,  as 
follows : 

The  building  known  as  the  '^Palace''  in  the  city  of  Santa  Fe,  and  all  lands  and 
appurtenances  connected  therewith  and  set  apart  and  used  therewith,  are  hereby 
granted  to  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico. 

This  clause  does  not  meet  with  the  approbation  of  our  citizens,  who 
believe  that,  so  long,  at  least,  as  we  are  a  Territory,  this  palace  should 
remain  under  the  fostering  care  and  protection  of  tne  General  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Territory  is  not  financially  able  to  take  proper  care  of  and  pre- 
serve this  building  as  should  be  done,  as  it  requires  all  the  revenue 
possible  to  ihaintain  its  own  public  buildings  and  institutions  which  are 
necessary  to  the  proper  conduct  of  its  government.  In  addition  oar 
people  feel  that  the  United  States  owning  and  caring  for  this  building 
puts  it  in  closer  touch  with  all  of  our  citizens,  and  accordingly,  I  most 
earnestly  recommend  that  such  clause  of  section  6  of  the  act  above 
referred  to  be  repealed. 

While  the  new  capitol  building,  now  uearing  completion,  will  have 
offices  for  the  governor  and  secretary,  yet  they  are  so  distant  from 
the  business  pad;  of  the  city,  it  will  be  inconvenient  for  these  officers 
to  use  them  except  daring  the  session  of  the  legislature,  which  meets 
only  once  in  two  years  and  sits  for  sixty  days,  and  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  two  years  these  officers  should  be  in  a  more  convenient 
locality,  such  as  is  afforded  by  the  old  <'  Palace,"  and  it  is  only  proper  that 
the  Government  itself  should  furnish  these  officials  with  offices,  the 
same  as  it  does  other  United  States  officials. 

The  post-office  is  also  located  in  this  building,  most  conveniently  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  public,  and,  of  coarse,  without  any  expense 
for  rent. 

The  building  is  now  badly  in  need  of  repair,  and  will  of  course  suffer 
greatly  on  account  of  not  getting  the  appropriation  asked  for  last  year 
by  the  Territorial  secretary  and  custodian. 

I  trust  that  my  recommendation  will  be  carried  out,  and  that  the 
necessary  appropriation  will  be  made  by  Congress,  as  asked  by  the 
secretary,  and  attached  hereto,  in  order  that  the  necessary  work  be 
commenced  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible. 
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In  this  connection,  showing  the  historical  association  connected  with 
this  old  building,  I  desire  to  quote  from  the  report  of  my  predecessor, 
Hon.  L.  Bradford  Prince,  made  in  18U0.  The  accuracy  of  the  statements 
here  made,  can  not  be  doubted,  as  ex-Governor  Prince  has  made  a  study 
of  New  Mexico  and  has  written  a  history  of  the  Territory  which  is 
recognized  as*  an  authority. 

Ex-Governor  Prince  in  his  report  says : 

Without  disparaging  the  importance  of  any  of  the  cherished  hiBtorical  localities 
of  the  East,  it  may  be  truthfully  said  that  this  ancient  palace  snrpasseH  in  historic 
interest  and  value  any  other  place  or  object  in  tlie  United  States.  It  antedates  the 
settlement  of  Jamestown  by  nine  years,  and  that  of  Plymouth  by  twenty- two,  and 
has  stood  during  the  two  hundred*  and  ninety-two  years  since  its  erection,  not  as  a 
cold  rock  or  monument,  with  do  claim  upon  the  interest  of  humanity  except  the  bare 
fact  of  its  continued  existence,  but  as  the  living  center  of  everything  of  historic 
importance  in  the  Southwest.  Through  all  that  long  period,  whether  nndor  Spanish, 
Pueblo,  Mexican,  or  American  control,  it  has  been  the  seat  of  power  and  autnority. 
Whether  the  ruler  w^as  called  viceroy,  captain- genera],  political  chief,  department 
commander,  or  governor,  and  whether  he  presided  over  a  kingdom,  a  province,  a 
department,  or  a  Territory,  this  has  been  his  official  residence. 

From  here  Ofiate  started  in  1599  on  his  adventurous  expedition  to  the  Eastern 
plaius;  here,  seven  years  later,  800  Indians  came  from  far  off  Quivira  to  ask  aid  in 
their  war  with  the  Axtaos;  from  here,  in  1618,  Vincente  de  Salivar  set  forth  to  the 
Moqui  country,  only  to  be  turned  back  by  rumors  of  the  giants  to  be  encountered; 
and  from  here  Pefialosa  and  his  brilliant  troop  started  on  the  6th  of  March,  1662,  on 
their  marvelous  expedition  to  the  Missouri;  in  one  of  its  strong  rooms  the  commis- 
sary-general of  the  Inquisition  was  imprisoned  a  few  years  later  by  the  same  Pena- 
losa;  within  its  walls,  fortified  as  for  a  siege,  the  bravest  of  the  Spaniards  were 
massed  in  the  revolution  of  1680;  here,  on  the  19th  of  August  of  that  year,  was 

given  the  order  to  execute  47  Pueblo  prisoners  in  the  plaza  which  faces  the  building; 
ere,  but  a  da^  later,  was  the  sad  war  council  held  which  determined  on  the  evacu- 
ation of  the  city;  here  was  the  scene  of  triumph  of  the  Pueblo  chieftains  as  they 
ordered  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  archives  and  the  church  ornaments  in  one 
grand  conflagration;  here  De  Vargas,  on  September  14,  1692,  after  the  eleven  hours 
combat  of  the  ])receding  day,  gave  thanks  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  to  whose  aid  he 
attributed  his  triumphant  capture  of  the  city;  here,  more  than  a  century  later,  on 
March  3, 1807,  Lieutenant  Pike  was  brought  before  Governor  Alencaster  as  an  invader 
of  Spanish  soil;  here,  in  1822,  the  Mexican  standard,  with  its  eagle  and  cactus,  was 
raised  in  token  that  New  Mexico  was  no  longer  a  dependency  of  Spain ;  from  here, 
on  the  6th  of  August,  1837,  Governor  Perez  started  to  subdue  the  insurrection  in  the 
north,  ouly  to  retnrn  two  days  later  and  to  meet  his  death  on  the  9th  near  Agua 
Fria;  here,  on  the  succeeding  day,  Jose  Gonzales,  a  Pueblo  Indian  of  Taos,  was 
installed  as  governor  of  New  Mexico,  soon  after  to  be  executed  by  order  of  Armijo; 
here,  in  the  principal  reception  room,  on  August  12, 1846,  Captain  Cooke,  the  Ameri- 
can envoy,  was  received  by  Governor  Armiio  and  sent  back  with  a  message  of  defi- 
ance; and  here,  five  days  later,  General  Kearny  formally  took  possession  of  the 
city,  and  slept,  after  hislong  and  weary  march,  on  the  carpeted  earthen  floor  of  the 
palace. 

From  every  point  of  view  it  is  the  most  important  historical  building  in  the 
country,  audits  ultimate  use  should  be  as  the  home  of  the  wonderfully  varied  col- 
lections of  antiquities  which  New  Mexico  will  furnish. 

Coming  down  to  more  modem  times,  it  may  be  added  that  here  General  Lew. 
Wallace  wrote  Ben  Hur,  while  governor,  in  1879  and  1880. 

Territohy  op  New  Mkxico, 
Office  ok  the  Secretary  and  Custodian  Adobe  Palace, 

Santa  Fe,  October  S,  189S, 

Your  Excellency  :  I  had  the  honor  on  the  10th  day  of  September,  1897,  to  sub- 
mit for  your  consideration  and  approval,  to  be  forwarded  to  the  honorable  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  a  statement  of  the  then  condition  and  needs  of  the  Adobe  Palace  in 
this  city. 

In  section  6  of  an  act  of  Congress  appfoved  June  21,  1898,  the  Adobe  Palace  and 
the  grounds  in  connection  therewith  were  ceded  to  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico. 
This  historical  building  has  often  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress  in  peti- 
tions for  its  preservation,  and  its  transfer  came  as  a  surprise  to  the  whole  Territory. 
It  is  almost  the  last  remaining  link  between  the  very  earliest  days  of  Spanish 
occupation  more  than  three  hundred  years  ago  and  the  present. 

The  building  is  a  Mecca  for  all  tourists  to  New  Mexico  and  the  southwest,  both 
native  and  foreign,  and,  as  custodian,  I  have  to  report  visitors  almost  every  day  in 
the  past  fifteen  months,  sometimes  numbering  as  many  as  forty  at  one  time. 
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The  transfer  of  this  building  to  the  Territory,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act, 
means  its  early  and  sure  destruction,  for  under  the  act  any  income  derived  from  the 
building  must  go  to  the  school  fund,  and  the  Territory  could  not  and  would  not  pre- 
serve it.  Placed  as  it  is  upon  the  public  plaza,  as  in  Spanish  and  Mexican  countries 
is  always  done,  I  feel  confident  there  would  be  a  constant  struggle  by  individuals 
for  occupancy  of  it,  and  there  would  be  no  income  derived  for  the  school  fund. 

Upon  the  reciuest  of  very  many  of  the  most  public  spirited,  respectable,  and  intel* 
ligeut  of  our  citizeuH,  within  and  without  the  city  of  Santa  Fe,  I  would  most 
earnestly  urge  the  repeal  of  that  portion  of  section  6  in  the  said  act  referring  to  the 
Adobe  Palace  in  Sai^ta  Fe. 

And  in  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  call  attention  to  the  estimates  submitted  last 
year  for  the  purpose  of  puttiug  the  Adobe  Palace  in  complete  and  substantial  repair, 
a  copy  of  which  is  forwarded  herewith.    The  need  is  greater  to-day  than  a  year  ago. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

Gko.  H.  Wallace, 
Secreiai'y  of  Xew  Mtxioo  and  Custodian  of  the  Adobe  Palace, 
Hon.  MiGUKL  A.  Oter(», 

Governor  of  New  Mexico^  Santa  Fe, 


Territory  of  New  Mexico, 
Office  of  the  Secretary  and  Custodian  of  the  Adobe  Palace, 

Santa  Fey  September  10,  1897. 

Sir:  In  reply  to  your  request  for  a  statement  as  to  the  condition  and  needs  of  the 
Adobe  Palace,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following: 

The  amount  ($2,000,  expended  by  my  predecessor  during  the  last  fiscal  year  for 
new  roof,  repairs  to  the  post-office  room,  etc.,  left  much  to  bo  done  to  place  the 
building  in  thorough  repair  and  preserve  it  from  the  weather.  The  wooden  side- 
wallc  is  nearly  worn  out  and  must  be  replaced.  It  will  be  better  for  the  building, 
and  comply  with  the  request  of  the  city,  if  this  should  be  made  of  cement  with  a 
stone  curbing.  About  150  feet  of  the  portal  is  falling  from  decay,  and  must  be 
replaced.  This  was  not  roofed  last  year,  for  this  reason.  The  ceilings  of  the  entire 
building  have  been  of  canvas,  but  now  that  there  is  a  steel  roof,  economy  and  health 
demand  the  substitution  of  plaster  in  place  of  the  constantly  falling  cloth,  so  easily 
destroyed  and  calling  for  repair.  The  floors  are  scarcely  any  two  on  the  same  level, 
and  being  of  soft  pine  are  very  much  worn  and  in  some  places  patched  to  the  limit 
of  possibility. 

A  thorough  coat  of  paint,  outside  and  in,  and  calsomining  for  the  walk  are  badly 
needed,  in  addition  to  a  plaster  repair  of  the  outside  and  inside  walls. 

The  plumbing  needs  overhauling,  and,  as  the  supply  of  water  is  nowentiraly  from 
the  city  system,  should  be  extended  to  the  renident  portion  of  the  Palace. 

The  following  is  submitted  as  au  estimate  of  the  amount  necessary  by  the  above 
conditions,  and  for  the  proper  protection  of  the  building,  and  to  make  it  comfortable 
for  occupancy : 

Ceiling  and  floors $2,000.00 

Cement  sidewalk 1,000.00 

Painting  and  ealsomining 500. 00 

Portal  and  roof 1,000.00 

Plumbing 500.00 

Incidental  repairs 1, 000. 00 

Total 6,000.00 

Very  obediently  yours, 

Geo.  H.  Wallace, 
Secretary  of  New  Mexico  and  Custodian  of  the  Adobe  Palace, 

Hon.  Miguel  A.  Otero, 

Goremor  of  Xeic  Mexico^ 

DONATION  'of  SCHOOL  LANDS. 

By  the  act  approved  Jane  21,  1898,  donatious  of  land  were  made  to 
the  various  Territorial  institutions  aud  the  public  schools  of  the  Terri- 
tory, amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  about  6,000,000  acres;  this  being 
done  in  anticipation  of  our  becoming  a  State,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  the  Territory  in  the  education  of  its  people,  and  there  was 
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appropriated  by  section  II  of  that  act  $10,000,  to  be  expended  ''aiider 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  purpose  of  bearing 
the  expenses  of  the  selection  and  segregation  of  said  respective  bodies 
of  land,  including  such  compensation  to  said  commission  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  may  deem  proper." 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  decided  that  no  portion  of  this 
amount  can  be  used  for  paying  the  fees  of  the  local  land  officers  for  the 
entry  of  these  lands,  and  the  Territory  has  absolutely  no  funds  which 
it  can  draw  upon  for  the  purpose  of  making  these  payments,  which  are 
necessary  under  the  ruling  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  nor  can  it 
procure  the  same,  as  our  bonded  debt  is  now  beyond  the  limit  fixed  by 
the  act  of  Congress,  and  the  rate  of  direct  taxation  necessary  for  the 
carrying  on  of  the  affairs  of  the  Territory  and  paying  interest  is  now 
all  that  the  people  can  bear.  It  is  estimated  that  the  amount  of  fees  to  be 
paid  to  the  local  land  officers  will  amount  to  about  $25,000,  which  will 
have  to  be  in  hand  or  available  before  the  generous  donation  by  Con- 
gress can  be  of  service  to  the  Territory. 

While  this  grant  is  very  large  in  area,  it  must  be  remembered  that, 
probably  90  per  cent  of  the  lands  which  could  be  selected  is  practically 
a  desert,  and  of  no  value  for  sale  or  leasing  purposes.  The  provisions  in 
section  10  of  the  act  limiting  the  area  of  land  to  be  leased  to  any  one 
person  or  corporation,  to  one  section  of  (540  acres,  will  prove  a  great 
detriment  to  carrying  out  the  intent  of  the  act;  while  such  a  provision 
is  a  wise  protection  in  an  agricultural  country,  it  is  in  such  a  country 
as  we  have  here  almost  xirohibitive,  in  that  these  leases  must  be  made 
almost  invariably  to  cattle  or  sheep  men,  who  require  large  areas  of  the 
sort  of  land  we  have  for  the  grazing  of  their  animals.  I  would  there- 
fore recommend  that  this  act  be  amended  so  that  there  may  be  no  limit 
upon  the  area  that  may  be  leased,  except  for  agricultural  or  timber  land, 
and  that  an  appropriation  of  at  least  $25,000  be  made  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  the  land  office  fees  for  the  listing  and  segregation  of  such 
lands.  I,  in  another  part  of  my  report,  have  recommended  the  repeal  of 
the  last  portion  of  section  Oof  said  act  donating  thCOld  Palace"  to 
the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  giving  my  reasons  therefor. 

APPROPRIATIONS. 

The  salary  of  the  governor  is  fixed  by  statute  (May  1, 1876,  E.  S.  XJ.  S.» 
sec.  1845)  at  $3,500  per  annum,  but  for  many  years — indeed,  since  the 
act  was  passed — there  has  only  been  an  appropriation  to  pay  this  salary 
of  $2,600,  and  it  has  been  determined  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  in  a  case  taken  from  the  Court  of  Claims,  that  the 
acceptance  by  the  officer  of  the  amount  of  the  appropriation  was  a  bar 
to  his  receiving  anything  more. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  secretary  of  the  Territory,  his  salary,  as  fixed 
by  statute  (same  section),  being  $2,500  per  annum,  and  the  appropria- 
tion being  $1,800. 

While  these  amounts  might  have  been  sufficient  at  the  time  the  act 
was  passed,  twenty-two  years  ago,  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
both  offices  have  increased  to  a  wonderful  extent  by  reason  of  the 
increase  in  population,  the  construction  of  railroads,  and  general  busi- 
ness enterprises.  The  actual  work  occupies  all  the  time  during  business 
hours,  and  constantly  encroaches  far  into  the  night,  besides  necessi- 
tating frequent  journeys  from  one  part  of  the  Territory  to  another  on 
official  business. 

In  addition,  there  is  no  provision  of  law  for  a  private  secretary  or 
clerk  to  the  governor,  while  his  official  correspondence  alone  is  enor- 
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mous,  and  he  is  obliged  to  employ  a  private  secretary  for  only  a  part  of 
the  time,  and  settle  tor  the  same  out  of  other  resources,  not  being  able 
to  give  constant  employment,  which  should  be  done  in  the  interest  of 
public  business. 

The  secretary  of  the  Territory  is  allowed  a  clerk,  with  an  appropria- 
tion of  $1,200  per  annum  to  pay  the  same.  I  would  therefore  recom- 
mend most  strongly  that  the  governor  be  allowed  a  private  secretary 
by  the  Government,  at  a  salary  of  $1,200  per  annum,  and  that  an 
appropriation  be  made  accordingly. 

I  would  also  earnestly  recommend  that  the  full  compensation  pro- 
vided by  law  to  the  governor  and  secretary  be  included  in  an  appropri- 
ation to  that  amount. 

By  the  Territorial  laws  the  governor  is  made  ex  officio  a  member  of 
nearly  all  of  the  boards  of  regents  and  directors  of  the  different  Terri- 
torial institutions,  and  of  necessity  meets  wi(h  them  in  different  i>or- 
tions  of  the  Territory  when  occasion  presents.  This  of  itself  involves 
a  considerable  outlay  of  traveling  expenses,  for  which  the  present 
appropriation  of  $«500  is  totally  inadequate,  as  out  of  this  amount  has 
to  be  paid  fuel,  lights,  stationery,  telegrams,  janitor  service,  office  fur- 
nishings, etc.,  and,  as  the  office  is  constantly  running  behind,  I  would 
recommend  an  increase  for  contingent  expenses  of  the  governor's  office. 

The  five  judges  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  consisting  of  the 
chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  with  four  associate  justices,  are 
allowed  $3,000  per  annum  only.  The  work  is  so  heavy  that  they  are 
actually  holding  either  district  or  supreme  court  for  the  hearing  and 
trial  of  cases  eleven  months  in  each  year;  and  under  our  Territorial 
law  the  courts  are  open  at  all  times  for  the  transaction  of  any  business 
not  involving  an  actual  trial  by  jury,  so  that  the  chambers  work  is 
very  heavy.  In  the  Indian  Territory  there  are  four  judges,  at  an 
annual  compensation  of  $5,000;  Oklahoma  has  five  judges,  with  a  sal- 
ary of  $3,000  each.  The  population  of  New  Mexico,  while  not  as  large, 
is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  two  above-named  Territories,  while  its 
area  is  double  that  of  the  two  Territories  named. 

The  compensation  of  these  judges  was  also  fixed  on  the  1st  of  May, 
1876,  when  there  were  no  railroads  in  the  country,  less  than  one-third 
of  our  present  population,  with  no  communication  with  the  outside 
world  except  by  wagon,  and  it  is  altogether  too  inadequate  a  compen- 
sation for  the  responsibility  and  labor  involved. 

I  would  therefore  earnestly  recommend  that  the  comx)ensation  of 
each  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  be  increased  to  $5,000  per 
annum. 

HOW  TO  OBTAIN  TITLE  TO  PUBLIC  LANDS. 

The  following  information  is  furnished  by  the  register  of  the  United 
States  land  office  at  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.: 

There  are  about  57,000,000  acres  of  unappropriated  public  land  in  the 
Territory  of  New  Mexico.  Agricultural  public  land  is  subject  to  entry 
only  under  the  homestead  and  desert-land  laws.  The  homestead  laws 
of  the  United  States  secure  to  qualified  persons  the  right  to  settle  upon, 
enter,  and  acquire  title  to  not  exceeding  160  acres  of  public  land,  by 
establishing  and  maintaining  residence  thereon  and  improving  and  cul- 
tivating the  same  for  the  continuous  period  of  five  years.  A  homestead 
entryman  must  be  the  head  of  a  family,  or  a  person  who  has  arrived  at 
the  age  of  21  years,  and  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  one  who  has 
declared  his  intention  of  becoming  such,  and  he  must  not  be  the  owner 
of  more  than  160  acres  of  land  in  any  State  or  Territory.  A  wife  who 
has  been  divorced  from  her  husband,  or  deserted  by  him,  can  make 
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homestead  entry.  Payment  of  $16  fees  and  commissions  must  be  made 
at  the  time  of  making  entry,  and  final  proof  can  be  made  at  any  time 
when  five  years'  residence  thereon  and  a  cultivation  of  a  portion  of  the 
land  can  be  shown.  The  cost  of  making  final  proof,  including  publica- 
tion of  notice,  taking  testimony,  and  commissions,  is  from  $14.25  to  $15. 
A  party  can,  at  the  time  of  making  homestead  entry  of  160  acres,  enter 
1 60  acres  under  the  desert-land  act.  He  will  be  required  to  pay  25  cents 
per  acre  at  the  time  of  making  the  entry,  after  which  he  is  required  to 
expend  at  least  $3  i)er  acre  ($1  per  jujre  each  year  for  three  years)  in 
labor  or  money  in  improving  the  land  and  constructing  reservoirs, 
canals,  and  ditches  for  irrigating  and  reclaiming  the  tracts  entered;  and 
the  party  may  make  final  entry  at  any  time  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
four  years,  on  making  the  required  proof  of  reclamation,  of  expenditure 
to  the  aggregate  amount  of  $3  per  acre,  and  of  the  cultivation  of  one- 
eighth  of  the  land  and  making  a  final  payment  of  $1  per  aore. 

New  Mexico  lies  between  the  thirty  first  and  thirty-seventh  parallels 
of  latitude.  The  southern  portion  of  the  Territory  has  an  elevation  of 
3,500  feet,  and  from  that  the  height  above  sea  level  ranges  to  12,000 
feet  iu  the  mountain  ranges;  and  on  account  of  this  elevation  most  any 
part  of  New  Mexico  is  found  to  be  delightfully  cool  and  pleasant 
throughout  the  summer.  The  air  is  wonderfully  pure  and  bracing,  and 
the  sunshine,  ^^the  glory  of  New  Mexico,"  brings  health  and  strength 
to  tbe  invalid,  many  of  whom  come  here  suliering  mostly  from  tuber- 
culosis and  who  derive  a  wonderful  benefit  from  this  climate,  often  per- 
man  ent  curea  being  made. 

People  visiting  New  Mexico  learn  many  interesting  points  in  the 
history  of  this  country;  they  learn  to  love  the  wilderness  of  the  lofty 
and  picturesque  Eockies — the  Italian  or  ^^turquoise-tinted  skies,"  as 
a  western  writer  described  them.  The  beauties  of  scenery  and  sunset, 
nevor  before  realized,  will  make  a  lasting  impression  in  favor  of  our 
beaimtiful  Territory. 

SOCIAL  CONDITIONS. 

The  cities  and  towns  of  our  Territory  are  filled  with  cultured,  com- 
panio^iable  people^  ever  ready  to  entertain  and  look  out  for  the  welfare 
Df  tba  stranger  within  its  gates.  The  hotels  are  equal  to  any  of  the 
Eastern  summer  resorts,  and  life  is  as  attractive  here  as  anywhere  else 
in  tfae  world.  In  most  of  the  towns  throughout  New  Mexico  the  plaza 
forns  the  center  of  the  town.  In  this  plaza  concerts  are  given  regularly 
by  the  local  bands,  which  are  enjoyed  alike  by  the  resident  and  the 
stranger. 

PBEHISTOBIC  TIMES. 

Long  before  Columbus  set  foot  on  the  shores  of  the  New  World  the 
valleys  and  plains  of  New  Mexico  were  the  seat  of  a  civilization  which 
has  been  the  wonder  of  scientists  and  explorers;  for  ages  unknown 
people  contended  for  the  possession  of  the  lands  and  streams.  Nation 
after  nation  of  strange  beings  followed  each  other  in  conquest,  and 
to-day  evidences  are  to  be  found  in  the  ancient  settlements  of  their 
unknown  inhabitants. 

The  homes  of  the  cliff  dwellers  still  stand,  and  the  old  pueblos  are  the 
homes  of  the  descendants  of  the  builders,  and  the  antiquarian  will  find 
enough  of  that  which  is  old  beyond  tradition,  yet  new  to  the  nineteenth 
century,  to  keep  him  occupied  during  years  of  patient  research.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  go  to  Egypt  or  Persia  to  find  ruins  and  relics  of 
people  who  have  passed  from  the  face  of  the  earth;  they  can  be  found 
in  New  Mexico,  and  within  easy  reach  of  comfortable  homes  and  hotels. 
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CLIMATIC. 

There  is  no  portion  of  the  Union  possessing  such  splendid  climatic 
conditions  as  exist  in  this  Territory,  Here  we  have  a  dry,  arid  temper- 
ature, with  no  extremes  of  heat  or  cold,  with  clear,  bright  skies  and  an 
almost  continuous  sunshine,  that  has  given  New  Mexico  tbe  well-known 
sobriquet  of  *'the  Sunshine  State." 

The  climate  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  cure  of  pulmonary  diseases. 
A  celebrated  physician  who  has  given  much  study  to  the  subject,  and 
who  recently  made  a  tour  of  Europe  and  America  in  the  interest  of 
this  class  of  the  afflicted,  investigating  the  climatic  conditions  of  the 
various  countries  with  reference  thereto,  recently  stated  that  the  con- 
ditions existing  in  New  Mexico  were  superior  to  those  found  elsewhere; 
that  it  was  an  ideal  climate  for  the  cure  of  pulmonary  diseases.  This  is 
conceded  by  the  best-informed  niedical  experts. 

It  is  probable  that  at  this  time  there  is  no  disease  that  afflicts  so  large 
a  class  of  humanity  with  such  fatal  results  as  that  of  pulmonary  con- 
sumption; none  that  causes  so  much  suffering,  pain,  and  sorrow.  It  is 
a  scourge  affecting  every  class,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  high  and  the 
low — all  fall  beneath  its  blight  and  succumb  to  its  dreadful  ravages. 

Medicinal  science  has  never  been  able  to  master  it  or  to  discover 
medical  appliances  or  remedies  that  will  cure  it  when  once  it  has  a  firm 
hold  upon  its  victim.  The  greatest  minds  of  the  profession  have  devoted 
their  lives  to  its  study,  searching  for  remedies  .without  avail.  AH  agree 
that  nature's  remedy  is  the  best  and  only  cure.  Breathing  of  a  pure, 
Invigorating,  rarefied  atmosphere  in  an  equable  climate,  with  clear, 
bright  sunshine,  where  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  at  its  maximum  and  that 
of  the  air  at  its  minimum,  are  the  best  conditions  for  its  cure. 

All  of  these  conditions  are  found  at  their  best  in  New  Mexico.  In 
every  community  may  be  encountered  those  who  have  taken  advantage 
of  these  life-giving  qualities.  In  a  large  majority  of  cases  where  the 
invalid  has  come  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease  he  has  found  relief, 
and  either  been  entirely  cured  or  had  many  years  added  to  his  life. 

KBW  MEXICO  SOIL.* 

The  soils  of  New  Mexico,  as  a  rule,  are  quite  difiTerent  from  the  soils 
of  the  Eastern  States,  and  possess  many  advantages  not  x>osse8sed  by 
the  latter. 

The  power  of  the  soils  to  produce  plants  depends  upon  many  condi- 
tions, among  the  more  important  of  which  may  be  mentioned  a  proper 
control  of  the  moisture,  the  climate,  and  the  amount  of  available  plant 
food  present. 

In  regard  to  moisture  control,  soils  depending  on  irrigation  for  their 
moisture,  as  do  those  of  New  Mexico,  have  a  decided  advantage  over  soils 
depending  solely  upon  rainfall.  While  the  valleys  of  New  Mexico  have 
an  average  annual  rainfall  of  probably  some  10  or  12  inches,  and  the 
greater  part  of  this  usually  comes  in  the  summer  during  the  growiqg 
season,  it  is  still  quite  insufficient  for  the  needs  of  ordinary  farm  crops 
which  must  depend  for  the  greater  part  of  their  moisture  upon  irriga- 
tion. The  supply  of  moisture  to  irrigated  soils  is  under  almost  abso- 
lutely perfect  control,  provided  the  water  supply  is  constant.  The 
advantages  of  such  a  control  of  the  moisture  must  be  apparent  to 
anyone. 

*  Arthur  Gobs,  ohemist,  New  Mexico  Agrioultural  Ezperimeut  Station. 
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MONEY   IN  IRRIGATION. 

The  improved  systems  of  irrigation  upon  which  New  Mexico  has  to 
depend  for  the  multiplication  of  her  useful  land  area  are  developing 
rapidly,  but  there  are  still  many  opportunities  for  the  investment  of 
capital  in  irrigation  projects,  which  can  not  fail,  under  good  manage- 
ment, to  make  millionaires  of  the  projectors. 

There  is  in  operation  the  Springer  system  of  irrigation,  with  50  miles 
of  ditches  and  five  reservoirs,  covering  22,000  acres.  The  Vermejo  sys- 
tem, which  controls  57  miles  of  ditches  and  ten  reservoirs,  supplies 
30,(M)0  acres.  In  the  northwestern  portion  of  the  Territory  there  are 
200  miles  of  ditches,  watering  24,000  acres.  There  are  several  tracts  of 
fertile  soil  accessible  to  streams^^^  which  will  afford  an  ample  supply, 
awaiting  the  attention  of  moneyed  men.  Also  extensive  ditch  systems 
are  in  operation  in  the  Mimbres  region  of  Grant  County. 

The  irrigation  projects  noted  above  are  in  the  four  corners  of  the  Terri- 
tory. In  the  meantime  the  great  central  portions  are  receiving  atten- 
tion, more  than  fifty  companies  having  been  organized  for  irrigation 
projects,  and  several  having  plants  in  operation,  affording  to  the  home 
seeker  at  the  present  time  ample  opportunity  for  settlement  and  recla- 
mation. 

The  valley  of  the  Eio  Grande  presents  the  most  extensive  field  for 
operations  of  this  kind,  as  the  present  narrow  strip  of  lands  cultivated 
can  be  widened  very  materially  by  the  proper  disposition  of  the  water 
which  flows  so  abundantly  from  the  north  and  is  now  allowed  to  be 
wasted.  A  very  few  years  will  find  all  the  water  now  suffered  uselessly 
to  run  away  utilized  to  the  highest  degree  and  enlarging  the  area  of 
the  agricultural  and  horticultural  land  to  an  extent  almost  fabulous. 

Meanwhile  individual  enterprise  is  increasing  the  local  supplies  by 
the  erection  of  multitudes  of  windmills,  pumping  from  artesian  wells  in 
various  parts  of  the  Territory.  To  the  settler  this  means  much,  and 
will  add  in  a  great  measure  to  the  future  possibilities  of  production. 

The  Commission  of  Irrigation  and  Watkr  Rights  of  New  Mexico, 

Albuquerque,  N.  Afex.,  September  SO,  1898, 

Sir  :  Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  20tb  instant,  requenting  the  report  of  the  com- 
miHHiou  of  irrigation  and  water  rightw  for  your  annaal  report  to  the  honorable  Secre- 
tary o^  the  Interior,  I  desire  to  say  that  the  work  of  the  commission,  as  a  whole,  is 
incomplete;  bat  I  submit  h(>rewith  the  report  of  Mr.  P.  E.  Harroan,  C.  E.,  who  has 
been  retained  as  engineer  by  the  commission. 

The  report'  is  valuable  onaccount  of  its  accuracy  and  detailed  description  cover- 
ing the  Territory,  its  broad  range  of  technical  information  on  the  question  of  irri> 
gation  and  water  supply,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  Territory  has  never  before 
attempted  to  compile  the  data  contained  in  this  report. 

In  jnstice  to  your  commission  1  have  to  say  that  we  could  not  conclude  our  work 
until  Mr.  Harroim  had  completed  his  report,  which  he  has  only  done  yesterday.  The 
secretary  tried  to  secure  a  meeting  of  the  full  commission,  but  could  not  secure  a 
siuffle  member  in  the  short  time  in  which  to  answer  vonr  request  for  a  report. 

The  full  report  of  the  commission  will  be  in  your  hands  early  in  December.  The 
final  report  will  include  not  only  this  report  of  Mr.  Harroun  on  irrigation  and  water 
supply,  but  will  contain  the  report  of  the  subcommittee  on  irrigation  law  and  the 
conclusions  and  recommendations  of  the  commission  covering  the  entire  subject  of 
irrigation  in  New  Mexico. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

J.  E.  Saint,  Secretary, 

Hon.  Miguel  A.  Otero, 

Governor  of  New  Mexicoy  Santa  Fe,  N,  Mex, 
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THE  PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  IRRIGATION  AND  WATER  SUPPLY  IN  NEW 

MEXICO. 

[A  report  to  tbe  commission  of  irrigation  and  water  rijrhts  of  New  Mexico,  by  P.  £.  Harronn,  civil 

engineer,  Albuqnerque,  N.  Mex.J 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Commission  of  Irrigation  and  Water  Rights 
of  New  Mexico. 

Gentlkmen:  I  herewith  transmit  you  my  report  on  the  present  condition  of 
irrigation  and  water  supply  in  New  Mf^xico. 

Owinff  to  the  limited  time  available  for  this  investigation,  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  go  into  the  subject  in  any  other  than  the  must  general  way,  and  I  have 
been  unable  to  do  more  than  present  to  yon  the  bare  facts  of  the  case. 

Irrigation  in  New  Mexico  is  wholly  confined  to  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  the 
Lower  Pecos,  and  the  upper  portions  of  the  valleys  of  streams  furnishing  a  peren- 
nial water  supply,  leaviujj^  the  vast  bodies  of  arable  land  between  the  sources  of 
supply  and  the  trunk  streams,  unimproved. 

This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  throughout  the  Territory  there  are  very  few  streams 
whose  discharge  is  sufficient  to  overcome  the  great  losses  due  to  seepage  in  the  wide 
sandy  bottoms  which  are  characteristic  of  that  portion  of  their  course  lyin^ 
between  the  trunk  streams  and  their  source  of  supply,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  in 
their  upper  reaches  their  channels  are  generally  well  confined  aud  of  such  a  charac- 
ter as  to  admit  of  diversion  by  individual  or  community  effort. 

Scientific  development  of  the  water  supply  for  Irrigation  has  been  undertaken 
in  but  two  sections  of  the  Territory,  viz,  on  the  Lower  Pecos  by  the  Pecos  Irrigation 
and  Improvement  Company,  and  in  the  upper  Canadian  district  by  the  Maxwell 
Land  Grant  Company,  and  to-day  these  are  the  most  wealthy  and  prosperous  soe- 
tions  of  New  Mexico,  thousands  of  acres  being  in  cultivation  where  before  there  was 
but  little  or  noue.  The  great  advantage  aocruing  iVom  such  development  of  the 
water  supply  requires  no  demonstration. 

Elsewhere  irrigation  has  been  confined  to  such  efforts  as  the  individual  and  com- 
munity have  been  able  to  make,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  San  Juan,  Taos,  and 
Chama  districts  has  reached  a  limit  beyond  which  it  is  impossible  to  go  without 
adopting  modern  methods. 

The  individual  and  community  systems  are  crude  in  the  extreme,  and  in  order 
that  a  proper  conception  may  be  had  I  give  a  short  description  of  their  construction 
and  method  of  operation,  taking  for  example  the  series  of  ten  ditches  serving  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Rio  Grande  valley,  between  San  Felipe  and  Albuquerque,  as  a 
typical  illustration. 

The  valley  is  watered  by  the  Rio  Grande,  which  flows  from  north  to  south  in  a 
tortuous  course,  from  which  the  water  is  taken  for  irrigation  by  numerous  small 
canals  ranging  in  capacity  from  10  to  30  cubic  feet  per  second.  The  order  of  theee 
canals  from  north  to  south  is  the  Algodones,  Santa  Ana,  Bernalillo,  Sandilla,  La 
Ladera  or  Alameda,  Los  Ranchos,  Los  Griegos  de  Candelaria,  La  Verela,  Dnranes, 
and  Albuquerque,  of  which  the  Santa  Ana  and  Sandilla  are  controlled  entirely  by 
the  Indians  of  these  pueblos,  but  differ  in  no  respect  from  those  constructed  by  the 
Mexicans.  The  heaos  of  these  canals  are  of  two  varieties — open  outs  in  the  bank 
and  diverting  dams  of  brush.  Of  the  former  class  are  the  Santa  Ana,  Sandilla,  Los 
Ranchos,  Los  Griegos,  and  La  Yarela,  having  no  headworks  of  any  description.  A 
cat  is  simply  made  in  a  bend  of  the  river  bank,  against  which  the  river  impinges, 
and  water  is  drawn  off.  The  other  ditches  have  diverting  dams  of  brush  directing 
the  current  into  the  ditch.  These  dams  are  constructed  by  driving  cottonwood  or 
willow  stakes  into  the  sandy  bottom  of  the  river  and  placing  fascines  of  brush 
between  them,  which  are  weighted  down  by  heavy  boulders,  while  sods  are  dis- 
tributed along  the  upper  face. 

These  dams  are  not  tight,  niuch  of  the  water  finding  its  way  through  the  body  of 
the  dam,  but  they  serve  to  deflect  the  current  toward  the  head  of  the  ditch  and 
raise  the  water  level  from  0.4  to  1  foot.  There  is  one  other  method  of  taking  water 
from  the  river,  as  shown  in  the  Algodones  ditch.  The  head  of  this  ditch  occurs  at  a 
rapid  of  the  river,  about  one-fourth  mile  below  the  pueblo  of  San  Felipe.  Aiiout  25 
feet  from  the  east  bank,  and  extending  downstream  parallel  thereto,  a  brnsh  Bud 
boulder  wing  dam  is  carried  a  distance  of  about  800  feet  to  the  head  of  the  rapids. 
At  this  point  the  diversion  from  the  river  is  made  and  the  ditch  proper  begins. 

There  are  no  regulating  gates  or  sluices  whatever.  When  the  river  falls  it  is 
found  necessary  to  carry  the  ditch  ni)stream  in  order  to  secure  water,  while  upon  a 
rise  of  the  river  the  water  enters  the  ditch  in  such  volume  as  to  often  cause  it  to 
break  its  banks  and  flood  the  lands  below.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  position  of  tho 
head  of  these  ditches  varies  with  the  height  of  the  river,  the  variation  being  at  times 
as  great  as  2  miles.  At  each  flood  these  diverting  dams  are  washed  out  and  replaced 
again  when  the  river  has  fallen. 
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After  leaving  the  bed  tkeae  ditches  are  carried  diagonally  from  the  river^  as  a 
general  thing  following  the  contour  of  the  ground  toward  the  laud  to  be  irrigated, 
the  distance  varying  from  one-half  to  3  miles.  The  irrigated  lands  lie  directly  under 
the  ditch,  the  water  being  taken  from  small  sluice  boxes  directly  onto  the  land. 
Properly  speaking,  there  are  no  laterals,  but  on  each  side  of  every  field  thore  usually 
extends  a  small  ditch  carrying  from  one-half  to  1^  cubic  feet  per  second  running  to 
the  more  distant  lands,  which  are  rarely  more  than  1,200  feet.  These  lateral  ditches 
vary  in  distance  from  each  other  from  100  to  400  feet,  but  are  not  permanent  and  are 
likely  to  be  changed  after  each  irrigation. 

The  method  of  irrigation  is  wholly  that  of  flooding.  When  w^ater  is  needed  the 
alnice  boxes  are  opene'd  and  the  water  is  allowed  to  How  over  the  land  until  the 
irrigator  is  satisfied.  The  practice  is  usually  to  flood  the  land  to  a  depth  of  from 
3  to  4  inches  over  the  entire  surface. 

All  the  ditches  carry  a  surplus  of  water,  and  as  a  consequence  the  use  of  water  is 
excessive.  The  surplus  water  from  the  irrigated  fields  and  the  ditches  is  allowed  to 
find  its  own  way  to  the  river,  and  the  result  is  that  during  the  irrigation  season, 
from  April  1  to  November  1,  the  roads  are  almost  impassable,  and  nearly  as  much 
land  laid  waste  in  swamps  as  is  under  cultivation. 

The  bed  of  the  Rio  (^rande  in  the '  upper  portion  of  this  valley  is  generally  of  a 
gravelly  nature,  the  underlying  strata  being  of  such  a  oharaoter  as  to  prevent  exces- 
sive seepage,  but  below  Bernalillo  the  character  of  the  bed  changes  to  an  exceed- 
ingly treacherous  quicksand  and  the  seepage  becomes  excessive.  There  has  never 
been  any  scarcity  of  water  in  the  valley  until  a  point  is  reached  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Peralta,  when  in  1894  for  the  first  time  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabi- 
tants, the  river  went  dry  near  Corrales,  and  all  the  ditches  from  Los  Ranchos  down 
were  without  water. 

The  amount  of  land  irrigated  by  these  ditches  is  uncertain,  changing  from  year 
to  year  with  the  caprice  of  the  people,  and  can  not  be  ascertained  witn  accuracy 
without  a  survey.  There  has  never  been  a  survey  of  the  ditches  or  lands  under 
them,  and  there  are  no  maps  or  records  of  any  description  in  relation  thereto.  The 
total  amount  of  land,  however,  under  ditch  is  approximately  12,000  acres,  of  which 
3,200  acres  are  under  cultivation.  Of  the  balance  1,800  are  in  swamps  and  meadow 
landa  from  the  waste  of  water  of  irrigation  and  the  ditches,  while  the  remainder  is 
uncultivated,  not  from  any  lack  of  water  or  other  natural  cause,  but  lack  of  enter- 
prise, apparently. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  area  supplied  by  each  ditch,  for  lands  lying  under 
one  ditch  and  belonging  naturally  to  its  system  may  be  irrigated  from  a  higher  one. 
Should  a  consumer  have  diflicnlty  with  a  mayor-domo  of  his  community  ditch  he 
may  apply  to  the  community  of  any  other  ditch  for  admission,  and  if  they  consent, 
become  one  of  their  number,  wnth  all  the  rights  and  privileges,  provided  only,  that 
he  furnish  his  quota  of  the  labor  assessed,  thus  making  it  impossible  to  determine 
the  land  served  by  each  ditch. 

Each  ditch  is  owned  and  controlled  by  the  owners  of  the  land  irrigated  by  it. 
Each  fall  an  election  is  held,  at  which  is  elected  a  mayor-domo,  who  has  full  control 
of  the  ditch  for  the  succeeding  season.  He  assesses  the  land  for  the  necesssary  labor 
to  free  the  ditch  from  the  silt  of  the  preceding  year  and  keep  the  ditch  in  repair 
daring  the  irrigating  season;  formulates  the  local  regulations;  proportions  the 
water  to  each  consumer,  and  conducts  all  matters  in  relation  to  the  diten. 

Before  the  irrigation  season  opens  he  makes  a  '' survey''  of  the  land  each  owner 
expects  to  cultivate,  and  an  assessment  of  labor  is  then  made  accordingly.  The 
assessment  jnade  in  general  is  such  that  he  who  holds  a  tract  of  about  6  acres  is 
required  to  famish  the  labor  of  one  man  in  cleaning  and  repairing  the  entire  ditch 
in  the  spring,  while  he  who  holds  12  acres  is  required  to  furnish  one  man's  labor  on 
the  ditch  as  it  may  be  required  for  the  entire  season.  Tracts  of  greater  or  less  acre- 
age are  proportioned  in  accordance. 

The  proportionment  of  water  to  consumers  by  the  mayor-domo  is  entirely  arbi- 
trary, although  supposed  to  be  based  on  acreage.  No  measurements  are  ever  made. 
The  water  is  simply  turned  onto  the  land,  and  when  it  is  considered  by  the  mayor- 
domo  that  the  laud  has  received  its  allotment,  turned  ofi^  again.  As  all  the  ditches 
in  this  section  carry  an*excess  of  water  this  plan  has  no  opponents. 

The  mayor-domo  is  also  responsible  to  the  consumers  in  case  of  damage  arising 
from  his  negligence  in  care  of  the  ditch. 

In  this  event  a  committee  is  asked  for  by  the  In^jured  party,  and  this  committee 
proceeds  to  inquire  into  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  should  the  mayor-domo  be  found  at 
fault  they  assess  damages,  which  the  mayor-domo  shall  pay.  The  mayor-domo  is  paid 
for  his  services  in  the  superintendence  and  care  of  the  ditch  by  each  consumer  in 
accordance  with  the  work  assessed,  the  rate  usually  being  2  castales  of  corn  (about 
2^  bushels),  or  its  equivalent,  for  each  man  sent  to  the  ditch.  He  also  receives  water 
for  his  lands  free. 

Such  methods  can  not  be  otherwise  than  wasteful  of  the  water  supply  and  detri- 
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meutal  to  the  lands  served.  The  excessive  use  of  water  on  the  upper  sections  of  the 
streams  resnlt-s  in  ii^reat  losses  from  seepage  and  evaporation,  deprivin/;;  those  along 
the  lower  river  of  the  water  needed  to  mature  their  crops,  and  cansing  the  formation 
of  marsh  and  alkali  lands. 

Investigation  shows  also  that  much  of  the  great  scarcity  of  water  complained  of 
in  the  middle  and  lower  Rio  Grande  valleys  is  due  not  to  a  lack  of  water  in  the  river, 
but  to  a  failure  of  the  irrigation  system,  either  from  higli  water  carrying  away  the 
primitive  dams,  or  to  breaks  in  the  ditches,  rendering  it  impossible  to  operate  the 
system. 

In  considering  the  subject  in  detail  I  have  found  it  expedient  to  divide  the  Terri- 
tory into  districts,  each  of  which  will  be  considered  in  detail. 

San  Juan. — District  No.  1. 

Geographical  location  :  Northwest  portion  of  the  Territory,  oovering  San  Juan  and 
parts  of  Rio  Arriba  and  Bernalillo  counties.    Acreage  irrigated,  13,870. 

This  district  comprises  the  area  drained  bv  the  Rio  San  Juan  and  its  tributaries  in 
New  Mexico,  and  occupies  the  extreme  northwestern  part  of  the  Territory. 

The  river  enters  the  Territory  just  below  its  junction  with  the  Piedras,  a  short  dis- 
tance below  4i*^ole8,  Col.,  and  thence  turning  toward  the  west,  passes  out  near  the 
northwest  corner. 

This  stream  receives  several  tributaries  of  importance  in  its  passage  through  the 
Territory,  and  all  of  these  are  from  the  north,  rising  in  the  San  Juan  and  La  Plata 
mountaiutt  in  Colorado. 

The  drainage  entering  from  the  south  is  exceedingly  small  and  uncertain  and  may 
be  entirely  neglected  in  a  general  consideration. 

In  1896  the  mean  flow  of  the  Rio  San  Juan  during  the  irrigation  season  was  580 
second-feet  at  Arboles  while  the  Piedras  was  delivering  a  mean  flow  of  380  second- 
feet  during  the  same  period,  making  a  mean  flow  for  the  river  at  the  Colorado  Une 
of  960  second-feet. 

The  flow  from  the  Rio  de  Los  Pinos  at  its  junction  with  the  San  Juan  is  nuknown, 
antl  but  few  measurements  have  been  made  at  any  time.        * 

From  an  examination  of  the  data  available,  howevei',  it  is  believed  that  the  mean 
flow  may  be  safelv  placed  at  80  second-feet. 

Las  Animas  is  the  largest  tributary  of  the  San  Juan  in  New  Mexico.  Its  mean  flow 
at  Dnran^o  in  1896  was  855  second- feet,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  flow  reaches  the 
San  Juan  below  Bloomingtou  with  but  little  change,  for,  although  the  Rio  Florida 
enters  about  12  miles  below  Durango,  its  waters  are  entirely  in  use  during  the  dry 
season  for  irrigation,  while  its  surplus  at  other  times  perhaps  no  more  than  compen- 
sates for  losses  from  seepage  and  evaporation  below. 

Rio  La  Plata  enters  the  San  Juan  about  3  miles  below  Farmington.  No  data  ia 
available  as  to  the  flow,  but  it  is  believed  to  carry  a  mean  of  50  second-feet. 

These  streams  are  all  permanent  in  charaot>er,  but  the  flow  fluctuates  with  the 
season,  depending  primarily  upon  the  melting  of  winter  snows  in  spring  and  upon 
the  so-called  rainy  season,  occurring  here  usually  in  the  latter  part  of  AugUHt  and  in 
September. 

Spring  flow  usually  begins  in  the  early  part  of  March  and  reaches  a  maximum 
from  May  10  to  20,  thence  gradually  declining  until  the  forepart  of  July,  when  it 
reaches  the  normal  summer  flnw.  The  rainy-season  flow,  occurring  in  August  and 
September,  is  characterized  by  sudden  freshets  which  are  at  times  of  great  volume, 
as  is  instanced  in  September,  1896,  when  a  flow  of  7,800  second-feet  was  6bserved  on 
the  Animas  River. 

The  irrigation  system  in  this  district  comprises  nineteen  ditches  on  Las  Animas, 
eighteen  on  La  Plata,  and  eighteen  on  San  Juan. 

There  are  also  a  few  small  ditches  on  Rio  de  Los  Pinos,  but  here  the  valley  is  nar- 
row and  the  fall  heavy,  every  ranch  having  its  own  small  ditch. 

All  these  ditches  are  either  private  or  community  with  the  exception  of  ''The 
Animas,  La  Plata  and  San  Juan  Canal,"  which  has  been  built  for  speculation  pur- 
poses. 

There  is  in  actual  cnltivatiocr  under  the  19  ditches  on  Las  Animas,  4,480  acres; 
under  the  18  on  T.a  Plata.  3,200  acres,  under  the  18  on  San  Juan,  3,840  acres,  while 
on  Kio  de  los  Pinos  some  300  acres  (estimated),  or  a  total  of  11,820  acres  actually 
under  cnltivation  on  these  streanm. 

This  acreage  could  be  increased  to  25,000  without  extension  of  the  present  systems. 

On  the  Rio  Navajo,  in  the  northeast  ]»ortion  of  the  district,  there  are  750  acres 
actually  in  cultivation,  with  a  like  acreage  on  the  Dulce.  This,  with  450  acres  on 
Canon  Largo  and  100  acres  on  Canon  Campanero,  is  the  extent  of  the  actual  area  in 
cultivation,  or  13,870  acres  in  the  entire  district.  The  total  land  under  ditch  is  in 
the  neighborhood  of  50,000  acres,  that  portion  not  in  actual  cultivatirm  bein^  used 
for  pasturage;  of  this,  at  least  25,000  acres  could  be  put  under  cultivation  without 
increase  in  the  present  system. 


San  Juan  Vegetable  Bouquet, 
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Chama. — District  No.  2. 

Geographical  location :  Northern  portion  of  the  Territory,  covering  portions  of 
Rio  Arriba  and  Taos  counties.    Acreage  irrigated,  21,700. 

This  district  covers  the  drainage  area  of  the  Rio  Chama  with  all  its  tribataries. 
It  extends  from  the  Continental  Divide  on  the  west  to  its  junction  with  the  Rio 
Grande  on  the  east;  from  the  Colorado  line  on  the  north  to  the  Vallas  Mountains  on 
the  south,  covering  in  all  about  2,400  square  miles. 

Its  surface  is  greatly'  broken,  being  high  and  mountainous  over  the  greater  por- 
tion, affording  a  catchment  area  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  districts  including 
the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range,  is  unsurpassed. 

The  valleys  in  general  are  characterized  as  being  narrow,  with  steep  slopes^  and 
shot  in  from  the  surrounding  country  by  high,  steep  walls. 

There  are,  however,  several  mesas  of  fine  land  in  the  northern  and  central  por- 
tions, although  they  are  as  yet  almost  entirely  undeveloped. 

From  the  junction  of  the  Chama  with  the  Rio  Grande  to  about  4  miles  above 
Abiquiu  the  river  flows  through  a  broad  valley  from  1  to  2.5  miles  wide  and  with 
considerable  fall.  This  valley  has  been  in  cultivation  for  many  years  and  is  one  of 
the  most  fertile  sections  ot  the  Territory. 

Above  Abiquiu  the  river  flows  through  a  narrow  canyon,  there  bein|[^  but  few 
small  isolated  tracts  capable  of  cultivation  until  the  Park  View  section  is  reached, 
where  from  La  Puente  to  Los  Brazos  is  one  of  the  best  agricultural  areas  in  the  dis- 
trict. Above  Park  View  the  river  is  confined  to  the  canyon,  affording  no  irrigable 
lands  between  this  point  and  the  Colorado  line. 

The  tributaries  of  the  Chama  are  some  fifteen  in  number,  and  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes,  those  which  flow  through  wide,  sandy  valleys  and  whose  channels  are 
broad  near  their  mouths,  thus  afformng  much  loss  from  seepage  and  evaporation  in 
the  lower  portions,  and  those  streams  which  are  confined  to  more  permanent  chan- 
nels and  whose  valleys  partake  mora  of  the  canyon  character,  thus  affording  com- 
paratively little  loss.  Of  the  first  class  are  all  streams  below  Cebolla,  while  those 
above  are  of  the  second  class. 

The  Chama  is  an  exce<'dingly  muddy  stream,  its  waters  carrying  ^reat  €|uantitie8 
of  silt  in  suspension.  This  characteristic  is  due  entirely  to  the  tributaries  of  the 
first  class  mentioned  above,  the  waters  of  the  si^cond  class  being  comparatively  clear 
and  free  from  silt  excepting  in  times  of  freshets. 

The  flow  of  the  Chama  partakes  of  the  character  of  that  of  the  San  Juan  with  the 
exception  of  the  rainy-season  flow.  This  occurs  in  general  during  the  months  of 
July  and  August,  and  is  characterized  by  freshets  of  great  volume  which  at  times 
are  very  destructive  to  property. 

Concerning  the  amount  of  water  carried  by  the  river  and  its  tributaries,  there  is 
but  little  data  available. 

During  1895-96  the  hydrographic  division  of  the  United  States  Government  Sur- 
vey maintained  a  gauging  station  at  Abiquiu,  but  sufficient  data  were  not  obtained  to 
warrant  an  estimate  of  the  maximum  and  mean  flow  of  the  stream,  as  the  bottom  is 
of  an  exceedingly  shifting  character. 

On  April  4,  1889,  an  estimate  of  the  flow  of  the  river  and  its  tributaries  was  made 
by  the  same  division,  which  is  here  appended,  as  it  is  of  value  in  showing  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  the  various  streams  as  well  as  suggesting  the  possibilities. 

It  will  bo  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  at  the  time  these  measurements  were 
taken  the  spring  flow  had  but  begun,  and  would  not  reach  its  maximum  until  the 
middle  of  May. 

Summary  of  water  flomng  in  the  tributaricB  of  the  Chama,  aa  measured  March  26  to 

April  4,  1SS9. 

Seoond-feet. 

1.  Oso 5 

2.  OjoCaliente 75 

3.  K]  Rito 3S 

4.  Frijoles 5 

5.  Canones  (Lower) 14 

6.  Canjilon '....  28 

7.  Puerco 40 

8.  Gallinas 12 

9.  Cebolla 12 

10.  Nutrias 10 

11.  Nutritas 26 

12.  Brazos 150 

13.  Canones 8 

14.  Willow 12 

15.  Little  Chama 96 

Total 625 
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This  estimate  does  not  inclnde  the  water  in  the  main  hranoh  of  the  Chama  above 
the  town  of  Chama,  which  was  flowing  at  the  rate  of  at  least  300  second>feet.  The 
total  discharge  of  the  Chama  at  Abiqiiiu  at  this  time  was  estimated  to  be  750  second- 
feet. 

Irrigation  in  this  district  is  more  extensive  than  in  thiit  of  San  Juan,  and  whereas 
in  the  San  Jnan  district  the  irrigated  lands  are  principally  contined  to  the  main  or 
trnnk  streams,  in  the  Chama  district  the  reverse  is  the  case,  by  far  the  greater 
acreage  being  on  the  tributary  streams  in  the  monntatns.  This  is  explained  from 
the  f:ict  that  the  streams  display  two  distinct  features  in  their  course  from  the  moun- 
tains to  the  Chama:  first,  an  upper  course  characterized  by  deep  canyons  among  the 
mountains,  and  second,  a  course  characterized  by  wide,  sandy  river  beds  of  compara- 
tively light  fall. 

In  the  upper  course  there  is  never,  or  rarely,  any  scarcity  of  water,  but  in  the 
lower  sections  along  the  wide  valleys  the  seepage  and  evaporation  are  excessive  and 
scarcity  of  water  frequent. 

The  irrigated  lands  are  usually  found  at  the  head  of  the  valleys,  taking  the  water 
from  the  never-failing  mountain  streams. 

The  total  acreage  cultivated  in  this  district  is  21,700  acres.  This  includes  4,500 
acres  between  Espanola  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  junction  of  the 
Chama,  which  is  irrigated  from  water  diverted  from  the  Chama. 

This  section  is  called  Chama  Abajo. 

Acres. 

Chama  Abajo  andChamita  to  Ojo  Caliente 4,500 

Chama,  from  Ojo  Caliente  to  Abiquiu 1,500 

Chama,  from  Abiquiu  to  La  Puente 225 

TIKRRA  AMARILLA.  VALLEY. 

La  Puente 900 

Ensenada 1,650 

Brazos 1,060 

Park  View 2,125 

TR1BUTA1UB8. 

Canones 600 

RioPuerco 450 

RioGallinas 150 

Ojo  Caliente 3,150 

ElRito 1,500 

Cebolla 450 

Canjilon 525 

Las  Nutrias 375 

LasNutritas 1,500 

Vallecito 150 

San  Antonio 900 

Total 21,700 

The  last  stream,  although  included  in  this  district,  flows  into  the  Rio  Grande  in 
Colorado  and  should  probably  be  placed  in  that  district. 

There  has  never  been  any  shortage  of  water  on  the  Chama,  but  it  sometimes 
occurs  on  some  of  the  small  tributaries. 

On  £1  Rito  the  water  is  wholly  used,  there  being  no  surplus  whatsoever,  and 
during  a  year  of  drought  it  is  severely  felt. 

On  the  Gailinas  the  same  conditions  apply,  and  a  shortage  has  also  been  felt  on  the 
Coyote  Creek,  a  small  branch  of  the  Puerco. 

With  these  exceptions  there  is  a  large  surplus  in  all  sections  of  this  district. 

While  the  irrigated  area  is  21,700  acres,  the  total  area  under  ditch  is  about  40,000 
ftcres,  and  with  some  slight  exceptions  this  entire  area  coald  be  brought  into  cultiva- 
tion without  any  increase  in  the  present  system,  while  the  total  irrigable  acreage  in 
the  district  will  reach  80,000  and  possibly  100,000  acres. 

Taos.— District  No.  3. 

Geographical  location :  Central  northern  portion  of  New  Mexico,  covering  the 
m%|or  portion  of  Taos  County.    Acreage  irrigated,  36,240. 

This  district  extends  from  the  Chama  district  on  the  west  to  the  crest  of  the  Toas 
range  on  the  east,  and  from  the  Colorado  line  on  the  north  to  and  including  the 
drainage  of  the  Embndo  Creek  on  the  south. 

It  is  characterized  by  the  great  number  of  small  perennial  streams  which,  rising 
in  the  high  ranges  on  the  east,  debouch  at  abont  one-third  the  general  width  of  the 
district  upon  the  high  mesas  forming  the  central  and  western  thirds. 
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The  Taos  range,  comprising  the  oatchment  area  from  which  these  Htreams  derive 

i heir  waters,  iH  unsurpassed  m  the  Territory.    It  ranees  in  altitude  from  7,000  to 
3,000  feet  above  sea  level,  with  slopes  tree-clad,  and  the  precipitation  is  probably 
greater  than  in  any  other  section  of  the  Territory. 

No  general  description  can  cover  the  diverse  features  of  the  various  sections  of 
this  district,  which  must  be  studied  in  detail  to  afford  a  true  conception  of  the  con- 
ditions. 

Beginning  at  the  northern  limit  and  passing  south,  the  first  stream  reached  is  the 
Costilla.  This  stream  passes  iul  o  Colorado  immediately  beyond  the  town  of  Costilla^ 
but  only  that  portion  in  New  Mexico  will  be  considered. 

The  total  irrigated  area  is  800  acres  of  which  600  are  in  the  canyon  and  200  in  La 
Costilla  proper.  The  water  supply  is  ample,  not  over  one-fourth  the  flow  being  used 
in  ordinary  years;  but  scarcity  has  been  felt  sometimes  in  June,  before  the  summer 
rains  have  brought  the  rainy-season  flow. 

Passing  south  a  group  of  small  streams  about  Cerros  is  reached.  These  streams 
are  the  Latir,  Rito  Primero,  Rito  del  Media,  and  Datil,  whose  combined  flow  will  not 
exceed  20  second-feet.  A  small  portion  of  tne  Cabresto  Creek  is  also  diverted  to  aid 
in  this  section,  as  the  water  supply  is  always  scanty. 

The  total  irrigable  lands  under  ditch  is  at  El  Cerro,  1,500  acres,  and  at  El  Latir, 
450  acres,  of  which  all  is  under  cultivation,  or  a  total  acreage  for  the  section  of  1,950 
acres.  There  is  no  surplus  water  whatever  from  this  section,  all  being  in  use,  although 
the  acreage  might  possibly  be  increased  by  storage. 

To  the  south  is  the  Rio  Colorado  with  its  main  tributary,  the  Cabresto.  On  this 
stream  the  great  body  of  irrigated  land  is  grouped  about  the  junction  of  Cabresto 
with  the  Rio  Colorado  at  the  town  of  Qnesta,  and  water  is  drawn  from  both  streams. 
Here  there  is  always  a  lar^e  surplus  of  water,  althongh  about  one- fourth  the  noimal  • 
flow  is  diverted  across  a  divide  in  the  mountains  to  Elizabeth  town,  where  it  is  used 
for  mining. 

Notwithstanding  this  loss,  only  about  one-fourth  the  flow  of  the  streams  is  diverted 
for  irrigation. 

The  total  area  under  ditch  along  these  streams  is  about  3,000  acres,  while  2,000 
acres  are  irrigable.  The  total  irrigable  acreage  is  probably  5,000  acres,  for  which 
there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  water. 

South  of  the  Rio  Colorado  and  between  it  and  Arroyo  Hondo  is  a  tract  of  land 
some  8  miles  wide  and  traversed  by  several  creeks  whose  waters  are  used  for  irrigation. 

These  are  Lerma  Canyon,  Arroya  San  Cristobal,  and  Agua  del  Lobo,  of  which  the 
San  Cristobal  is  the  largest. 

At  Lerma  Canyon  the  acreage  irrigated  is  about  40  acres,  with  no  possibility  of 
increase,  all  the  available  water  supply  being  in  use.  At  San  Cristobal  there  are  500 
acres  actually  under  ditch  and  irrigated,  but  the  stream  is  small  and  entirely  used  in 
serving  this  body  of  land,  so  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  further  in  crease  is  pos- 
sible. At  Agua  del  Lobo  there  are  250  acres  under  dit<-h«  all  of  which  is  in  cultiva- 
tion. The  water  supply  is  scanty,  and  the  greatest  care  is  necessary  to  carry  them 
through  the  month  of  June.    No  improvement  in  the  situation  is  here  possible. 

The  Rio  Hondo  is  next  in  order  to  the  south.  This  stream  lies  in  a  valley  at  gen- 
eral level  of  from  400  to  500  feet  below  the  surrounding  country,  with  a  general  width 
of  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile. 

In  the  lower  valley  about  the  Arroyo  Hondo  there  are  1,500  acres  ender  ditch,  of 
which  1,200  are  in  actual  cultivation. 

In  the  upper  portion  of  the  valley  about  San  Antonio  the  irrigated  acreage  is  about 
300  acres,  or  a  total  of  1,500  acres  served  by  the  stream. 

The  water  supply  is  abundant,  there  being  at  times  a  heavy  surplus,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  irrigable  acreage  served  from  this  stream  could  be  increased  to 
3,000  acres  at  a  slight  expense,  while  with  storage  it  is  probable  that  10,000  (esti- 
mated) acres  could  be  improved.  • 

We  come  now  to  the  group  of  fi^e  streams,  which  water  the  so  called  Taos  Mesa, 
and  uniting  form  the  Taos  Creek^  which  enters  the  Rio  Grande  about  12  miles  south- 
west of  Taos. 

These  creeks  are  ftovn  north  to  south,  the  Seco,  Lucer6,  Pueblo,  Ferdinand,  and 
Rio  Grande  de  Taos;  each  will  bo  considered  separately. 

The  Seco  is  peculiar  in  that  not  only  is  there  an  entire  consumption  of  its  own 
flow,  but  the  Rio  Hondo  and  the  Lucero  are  also  drawn  upon  to  serve  its  land.  The 
system  is  so  inextricably  mixed  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  assign  to  each  the 
acreage  irrigated  by  each  individual  stream,  only  the  total  acreage  being  obtainable. 
This  is  2,600  acres  actually  cultivated,  while  3,500  acres  are  under  ditch. 

As  before  stated  the  entire  flow  of  the  Seco  is  used  and  no  further  development 
here  is  possible,  excepting  from  increased  diverson  from  the  Rio  Hondo.  No  further 
diversion  is  possible  from  the  Lucero  without  a  corresponding  deprivation  of  lands 
to  the  south. 

Ihe  Lucero  enters  the  valley  from  the  north  and  waters  the  land  between  it  and 
the  Ptieblo  Creek,  as  well  as  a  tract  extending  north  to  the  Arroyo  Seco. 
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About  one-third  the  entire  flow  is  diverted  toward  the  Arroyo  Seco,  while  the 
remainder  is  used  on  the  lands  to  the  south.  The  acreage  to  the  south  under  ditclf 
and  irrigated  is  considered  with  Pueblo  Creek,  as  that  to  the  north  has  been,  under 
the  Arroyo  Seco. 

The  entire  normal  flow  of  the  Lucero  is  diverted  for  irrigation,  and  no  increase  in 
the  irrigable  acreage  Kerved  by  this  creek  is  possible,  excepting  by  storage  or  a  more 
economical  use  of  the  water  at  present  diverted. 

Pueblo  Creek  enters  the  valley  some  2  miles  above  Taos,  and  is  one  of  the  largest 
streams  in  the  entire  district. 

The  lands  along  this  creek  had  been  cultivated  by  the  Indians  of  Taos  pueblo  a 
long  time  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  Territory,  and  in  fertility  and 
productiveness  are  not  surpassed  in  the  Territory.  The  irrigated  lands  althoneh 
practically  continuous  are  separated  into  three  divisions,  known  locally  as  PuebE*, 
La  Plaoita,  and  Kanchito. 

At  Pueblo  the  cultivation  is  wholly  by  the  Indians,  and  the  aoreage  is  constant 
from  year  to  year,  1,000  acres  being  under  ditch  and  irrigated.  At  La  Placita  3,000 
acres  are  under  ditch,  but  only  2,000  in  cultivation,  while  at  Ranohito  2,000  acree 
are  under  ditch  with  1,500  acres  in  cultivation.  The  total  for  the  stream  is  6  000 
acres  under  ditch  and  4,500  acres  actually  irrigated  and  in  cnltivation.  The  water 
supply  is  ample,  there  being  a  surplus  of  at  least  one-third  the  summer  flow  at  the 
time  when  water  is  most  in  use  and  the  flow  least. 

The  Ferdinand  or  Taos  Creek  enters  the  Pueblo  a  short  distance  below  Taos. 

The  amount  of  land  under  ditch  on  this  stream  is  about  2,500  acres,  with  2,000  in 
actual  cultivation.  The  entire  flow  of  the  stream  is  used  for  this  purpose,  there 
being  no  surplus  water  whatever,  and  in  addition  a  part  of  the  flow  of  Pueblo  Creek 
is  diverted  to  these  lands. 

Scarcity  of  water  occurs  in  June  in  years  of  drought.  No  further  improvement  ia 
possible  on  this  stream  without  storage. 

The  Rio  Gran<le  de  Taos  is  the  most  southern  stream  of  those  forming  the  Taoa 
drainage.  It  has  one  tributary,  the  Rio  Chiqnito,  which  enters  some  2  miles  below 
the  head  of  the  valley  and  along  whose  banks  there  is  a  small  amount  of  irrigated 
lauds.  In  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  de  Taos  irrigation  is  practically  contiuaoua 
on  both  sides  of  the  creek,  from  the  head  of  the  valley  to  Las  Cordovas,  its  junction 
with  the  Taos  River.  The  main  body  of  land,  however,  lies  in  the  vicinity  of  Los 
Ranches  de  Taos.  There  are  10,000  acres  under  ditch,  of  which  but  6,0()0  are  in 
cultivation. 

The  water  supply  is  sufficient  for  about  12,000  acres  in  the  dry  season  when  the 
greatest  amount  is  required,  and  could  be  made  to  serve  a  much  greater  acreage  by 
storage. 

Embudo  Creek  is  the  farthest  t«>  the  south  of  all  the  streams,  forming  the  Taos 
district.  Its  principal  tributaries,  from  north  to  south,  are  the  Rio  Pueblo,  Rio 
Penasco,  aud  Las  Trampns.   . 

On  the  Rio  Pueblo  the  land  under  ditch  is  1,600  acres,  all  of  which  is  in  cultiva- 
tion ;  of  this  acreage  the  Indians  of  Picuris  pueblo  control  600  acres.  The  water 
supply  is  ample,  only  about  one- fourth  of  the  total  flow  of  the  stream  being  diverted. 

Tne  Penasco  has  four  centers  of  irrigation,  which  are,  from  east  to  west,  Llano 
Largo,  Santa  j^arbara,  Penasco  and  Rio  Lnoio.  The  acreage  under  ditch  and  in 
cultivatiou  is,  at  Llano  Largo,  800  acres;  Santa  Barbara,  1,0CS;  Penasco,  2,000,  while 
at  Rio  Lucio  800  acres  are  served,  or  a  total  of  4,600  acres  t'roin  the  entire  stream. 

The  flow  of  the  Penasco  is  in  excess  of  the  service  required,  and  after  El  Llano, 
Chamisal,  and  all  the  other  demands  have  been  deductecl,  there  is  still  a  surplus  of 
about  one-fourth  the  total  flow  of  the  stream. 

At  El  Llano  nnd  Chamisal  creeks  there  are,  respectively,  2,500  and  3,0(X)  acres  under 
ditch  and  in  cultivation ;  but  the  water  supply  is  always  short  and  the  Penasco  is 
drawn  upon  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

On  Las  Trampas  Creek  the  acreage  under  ditch  is  divided  as  follows:  At  El  Valle, 
500  acres;  Las  Trampas,  1,500;  VaUecito,  100  acres,  all  of  which  is  under  irrigation. 
This,  with  300  acres  at  Ojo  Zarco,  for  which  water  in  diverti^d  from  this  creek,  makes 
the  total  of  2,400  acren,  with  an  estimated  surplus  of  one  eighth  the  total  flow  of  the 
stream. 

On  Embudo  Creek  between  Las  Trampas  and  its  junction  with  the  river  the  acre- 
age under  ditch  and  in  cnltivation  is  800  acres. 

Santa  Fe.— District  No.  4. 

Geographical  location :  Central  northern  portion  of  New  Mexico,  embracing  por- 
tions  of  Taos,  Santa  Fe,  and  Bernalillo  counties.     Acreage  irrigated,  13,150. 

This  district  embraces  the  drainage  of  all  streams  from  Etnbudo  Creek  on  the  north 
to  and  including  the  drainage  of  the  Gallistt'O  on  the  south,  aud  from  the  cresit  of 
the  Santa  Fe  Mountains  on  the  east  to  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  on  the  west. 


Basket  of  Santa  Fe  Coumtv  Fruit. 
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The  district  is  exceeilingly  broken,  and  is  charnoterized,  as  is  the  Taos,  by  the 
many  small  streams  rising  in  the  mountains  and  flowing  westward  towaixi  the  Rio 
Grande. 

These  streams  are  perennial  in  the  upper  portion  of  their  course  in  the  mountains, 
and  the  irrigated  sections  of  the  district  are  confined  to  the  small  mountain  valleys 
and  the  immcMiiate  portion  of  the  plains  adjacent  to  the  point  where  they  leave  the 
mountains  and  pnss  upon  the  plains. 

Although  perennial  in  their  upper  course  it  is  exceedingly  rare  that  any  portion  of 
the  normal  flow  during  the  months  of  .June,  July,  August,  and  September,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Rio  Santa  Cruz  and  Pojuaque,  ever  reaches  the  Rio  Grande,  for  in 
general  the  iiii^for  portion  of  the  waters  is  used  for  irrigation,  and  what  small  sur- 
plus of  the  normal  is  left  is  lost  by  seepage  and  evaporation  in  the  many  miles  of 
wide,  sandy  river  bed  lyiog  between  the  foothills  and  the  Rio  Grande. 

In  the  so-called  rainy  season,  which  occurs  during  July  and  August,  all  these 
streams  are  subject  to  frequent  freshets;  and  in  common  with  other  districts  in  the 
Rio  Grande,  drainage  contributes  materially  to  the  flow  of  that  stream. 

The  Santa  Cruz,  the  most  northerly  stream  in  this  district,  rises  in  the  Santa  Fe 
range  and  flows  in  a  generally  northwesterly  direction  to  the  point  where  it  leaves 
the  mountains  at  Potrero,  tht^nce  westward  to  its  junction  with  the  Rio  Grande. 

Irri<^ation  along  this  stream  is  confined  to  that  portion  lying  between  Potrero, 
where  the  valley  widens,  and  the  Rio  Grande.  The  irrigated  lanas  occupy  the  valley 
proper  and  extend  almost  continuously  on  both  sides  of  the  river  between  the  limits 
mentioned. 

The  total  acreage  under  ditch  and  served  by  this  stream  is  2^500  acres,  of  which 
900  acres  are  whofly  within  the  upper  portion  of  the  Santa  Cruz  Valley.  Although 
drawing  its  water  supply  from  the  Santa  Cruz,  the  remaining  1,600  acres,  occupying 
the  lower  Santa  Cruz  Valley,  and  lying  along  the  eastern  edge  pf  the  Kio  Grande 
Valley  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  junction  of  the  Santa  Cniz,  is  in  reality  a  por- 
tion of  the  Espanola  Valley  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

Practically  all  the  laud  under  ditch  is  in  actual  cultivation. 

The  flow  of  the  stream  during  the  fall,  winter,  and  spring  is  large  and  is  more 
than  sufficient  for  all  demands  upon  it  up  to  about  June  1.  During  June,  July,  and 
August  the  entire  normal  flow  is  diverted  to  the  land,  and  at  times  there  is  scarcity 
in  the  supply,  but  relief  is  had  in  the  freshets  which  occur  regularly  during  these 
months. 

It  may  be  said  that  no  further  increase  in  the  irrigable  acreage  is  possible  with- 
out storngo,  but  there  are  good  reservoir  sites  in  the  canyon  which  could  be 
improved  at  little  expense. 

To  the  south  of  the  Santa  Cruz  is  Los  Truchas.  This  stream  is  of  minor  impor- 
tance, its-flow  beiug  very  small.  The  area  irrigated  on  this  stream  is  about  loO  acres, 
for  which  the  snjfply  is  sufficient.  What  little  surplus  wat.er  there  is  at  times  is  lost 
by  seepage  and  eYnporation  a  short  distance  below  the  town  of  Truchas,  no  flow 
reaching  the  Rio  Grande  excepting  during  heavy  freshets. 

The  Nambe  or  Pojuaque  is  the  next  in  order  to  the  south.  This  stream  is  smaller 
and  of  much  less  importance  than  the  Santa  Cruz,  but  with  its  tributary,  the 
Tesuque,  supports  examples  of  irrigation  antedating  the  Spanish  occupation.* 

The  irrigated  lands  are  confined  to  the  rich  bottoms  on  either  side  of  the  stream 
from  a  point  one-half  mile  above  El  Salto  del  Agua  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  at  the 
Rio  Grande.  Here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Santa  Cruz,  th,e  water  is  used  on  the  lands 
of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  proper  at  and  to  the  south  of  the  pueblo  of  San  Yldefonso. 

The  total  acreage  nnder  ditch,  which  is  also  that  in  actual  cultivation,  is  1,800 
acres,  including  that  portion  of  the  valley  lands  of  the  Rio  Grande  servecl  by  this 
stream. 

A  short  distance  below  the  town  of  Pojuaque,  the  Tesuque  enters  from  the  south. 
This  stre<im  is  bordered  on  either  side  from  the  fork  of  Bishops  Creek  to  its  junction 
below  Pojuacine  by  small  irrigated  tracts,  the  largest  body  of  land  lying  in  the 
vicinity  of  Tesuque  pueblo. 

The  total  acreas^  under  ditoh  is  1,200  acrcH,  all  of  which  is  in  cultivation.  The 
water  supply  on  the  Nambe  or  Pojuaque  is  ample  at  and  above  the  town  of  Pojua- 
que, but  below  this  point  there  is  a  chronic  shortage. 

At  8an  Yldefonso  the  Indians  have  reiuforced  their  supply  by  bringing  water  from 
the  Kio  Grande  through  the  Hobart  ditch,  but  the  lands  along  the  lower  reaches  of 
the  river  depend,  during  July  and  August,  upon  the  freshets  which  occur  in  these 
mouths. 

During  the  fall,  winter,  and  spring  there  is  a  large  surplus  which  might  be  stored 
above  El  Salta  del  Agua  at  a  small  cost,  and  would  increase  irrigable  acreage  by  at 
least  2,500  acres. 

The  wat«r  supply  of  the  Hio  Tesuque  is  similar  in  character  but  much  less  in 
quantity,  there  being  a  sufficiency  above  the  pueblo  of  Tesuque  but  a  greater 
scarcity  below.  Even  at  Tesuque  a  scarcity  occurs  at  times.  Here,  too,  raiuy-season 
flow  or  freshets  are  depended  upon  for  the  maturing  of  crops. 
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The  question  of  storaffe  on  this  stream  is  nucertain,  no  sites  being  known;  but  it 
is  only  proper  to  state  that  no  examination  has  been  made. 

Sonth  of  the  Nam  be  is  the  Rio  Santa  Fe. 

This  stream  rises  in  a  series  of  three  small  lakes  lying  below  the  crest  of  Lake 
Peak  at  an  altitude  of  about  11,000  feet.  It  flows  in  a  southeasterly  direction  and 
leaves  the  mountains  about  S  miles  east  of  Santa  Fe.  From  this  point  to  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Rio  Grande  it  flows  through  gently  sloping  plains  with  the  exception 
of  a  short  stretch  where  it  breaks  through  La  Bajada  Canyon. 

Its  waters  have  beeu  in  use  for  irrigation  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  city  by 
thM  Spaniards,  indeed,  even  prior  to  tnat  time  by  the  Indians  of  the  ancient  pueblo, 
which  occupied  the  site  of  the  present  city. 

The  irrigated  lands  are  in  two  sections — the  first  extending  from  Ewing's  Ranch, 
about  7  miles  above  Santa  Fe,  to  Agna  Fria.  some  6  miles  below,  while  the  seoona 
extends  from  Cieneguilla  to  La  Bajada,  on  tne  lower  stretch  of  the  river. 
On  the  upper  section,  in  the  canyon  above  the  reservoir  of  the  Santa  Fe  Water  and 
Improvement  Company,  irrigation  is  confined  to  small  isolated  patches,  the  total 
aggregating  100  acres  under  ditch  and  in  cultivation.  From  this  point  to  some  2 
miles  below  the  city  is  the  largest  body  of  land  in  cultivation  on  the  stream,  the 
acreage  under  ditch  being  2^400  acres,  all  of  which  is  in  cultivation.  About  Agua 
Fria  the  acreage  is  800,  making  a  total  of  3,300  acres  on  the  upper  portions  of  the 
stream. 

From  Cieneguilla  to  La  Bajada,  including  La  Golandrina  Springs  and  Alamo  or 
Bonanza,  1,100  acres  are  in  cnltivation,  this  being  the  acreage  under  ditch.  La 
Golandrina  Springs  and  Alamo  or  Bonanza,  however,  do  not  depend  npon  the  Rio 
Santa  Fe  for  water,  bat  upon  springs,  the  flow  of  which  is  constant  and  wholly 
in  use. 

The  cultivation  along  the  Rio  Santa  Fe  is  as  intense  and  the  duty  of  water  higher, 
perhaps,  than  in  any  other  sections  of  the  Territory  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of 
water.  The  entire  flow  of  the  stream  has  been  in  use  for  years,  and  it  is  only  by  the 
most  careful  and  economical  use  of  water  by  the  cultivators  that  crops  are  brought 
to  the  high  state  of  perfection  for  which  they  are  noted. 

Storage  must  be  resorted  to  before  any  increase  in  the  acreage  cultivated  can  be 
looked  for.  Many  reservoir  sites  are  to  be  found  in  the  canyon  and  along  the 
arroyo. 

In  1892  and  1893  a  dam  was  constructed  across  the  river  some  2^  miles  above  Santa 
Fe  with  an  impounding  capacity  of  about  500  acre-feet.  The  primary  object  of  thia 
enterprise  was  the  city  supply,  but  a  small  portion  is  used  in  pipe  irrigation.  There 
is  still  a  surplus  of  the  flow  of  the  stream  amounting  to  about  2,500  acre-feet.  Thia 
surplus  occurs,  however,  in  the  form  of  rainy-season  flow  or  flood  flow  and  early- 
spring  flow  and  is  not  available  for  irrigation  without  storage. 

Along  the  lower  portion  of  the  river,  from  Cieneguilla  to  La  Bajada,  there  is 
always  great  scarcity  of  water,  except  during  the  early  spring  and  at  time  of 
freshets. 

This  section  relies  more  upon  springs  in  the  river  bed  above  La  Bajada  Canyon  than 
on  the  flow  of  the  river. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  the  flow  of  the  river  reaches  the  Rio  Grande  excepting  in 
times  of  very  high  spring  flow  and  in  time  of  freshets.  Usually  what  small  flow 
may  occasionally  pass  La  Baja<1a  is  lost  in  seepage  and  evaporation  in  the  wide 
sandy  bed  between  that  point  and  the  Rio  Grande. 

The  Rio  Santa  Fe  has  one  tributary,  the  Arroyo  Hondo,  along  the  headwatera  of 
which  irrigation  is  practiced  to  a  very  limited  extent.  The  flow  of  this  stream  is 
exceedingly  small  and  no  water  is  ever  delivered  to  the  Rio  Grande  except  in  time 
of  freshet. 

The  irrigated  lands  are  wholly  along  the  upper  stretches  and  are  in  small  detached 
areas  in  the  vicinity  of  Rodriqnez  and  Gonzolez  ranch,  not  more  than  200  acres  being 
in  cultivation. 

No  further  increase  in  this  acreage  is  possible,  even  with  storage,  as  the  drainage 
area  above  these  points  is  exceedingly  small,  and  freshets  occur  only  at  long  intervals. 

South  of  the  Rio  Santa  Fe  is  the  Rio  Gallisteo.  The  water  supply  of  this  is  smiUl 
and  preoarioua,  and,  excepting  in  time  of  flood,  no  flow  ever  reacnea  the  Rio  Grande. 

Irrigation  is  wholly  conflned  to  the  upper  portions  of  the  streams  and  to  the  small 
valleys  opening  into  it,  the  major  portions  being  in  the  vicinity  of  Gallisteo. 

From  the  head  of  the  stream  at  Glorietta  Mountain  to  Cerrillos,  between  which 
points  are  located  the  irrigated  areas,  there  are  1,200  acres  nuder  ditob,  while  on  the 
Arroyo  San  Cristobal  from  Ojo  del  Baca  td  its  junction  with  the  Gallisteo  there  are 
400  acres,  or  a  total  of  1,600  acres  under  ditch  and  in  cnltivation  along  the  stream 
and  its  tributaries. 

This  aorea|(e  can  not  be  increased,  as  the  entire  flow  is  in  use.  Freshets  occur  fre* 
qoently  during  June,  July,  and  Augnst,  and  are  at  times  of  great  volume,  bat  no 
storage  sites  are  known. 
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This  completes  the  list  of  streams  in  the  Santa  Fe  District,  but  there  are  some 
small  tracts  located  in  the  Sandia  Mountains  and  utilizing  the  now  from  some  small 
springs  in  the  vicinity. 

These  areas  are  incapable  of  improvenieut,  as  the  water  supply  is  constant  and 
entirely  in  use. 

The  acreage  is  as  follows : 

Acres. 

Las  Huertesand  Placitas 300 

Unode  Gate 100 

Chimal 100 

San  Pedro 150 

Tijon 160 

San  Antonio  and  Gutierrez 200 

Tijeraw 300 

1,300 

With  the  exception  of  the  Tijeras  these  localities  are  not  even  subject  to  ireshets^ 
owing  to  the  limited  drainage  area  above  them. 

The  Tijeras,  however,  at  times  discharges  large  volumes  of  flood  waters  and  has 
one  or  more  reservoir  sites,  but  owing  to  the  great  amount  of  debris  brought  down 
in  time  of  flood  storage  is  probably  impracticable. 

Jemez. — District  No.  5. 

Geographical  location :  Central  northern  portion  of  New  Mexico,  covering  portions 
of  Rio  Arriba  and  Bernalillo  counties.    Acreage  irrigated,  4,500. 

South  of  the  Chama  and  west  of  White  Rock  Canyon  lies  the  Jemez  district.  The 
cat'chment  area  of  this  district  is  embraced  between  the  west  slope  of  the  Jemez 
Mountains,  which  reach  an  altitude  of  11,000  feet,  and  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
Nacimiento,  whose  summits  are  somewhat  lower. 

The  precipitation  on  these  slopes  is  generally  heavy,  and  is  collected  by  the  many 
tmall  streams  forming  the  Jemez.  These  streams  now  through  long,  narrow,  but 
very  fertile  valleys  in  their  upper  reaches,  and  the  water  supply  is  excellent,  but 
from  about  the  pueblo  of  Jemez  south  to  its  junctions  with  the  Rio  Grande  the  river 
flows  through  a  sandy,  barren  country;  its  bed  is  wide,  and  most  of  the  water  is  lost 
in  seepage  and  evaporation,  leaving  but  little  if  any  to  reach  the  Rio  Grande,  except- 
ing in  early  spring  and  in  time  of  floods. 

There  is  an  abundant  supply  of  water  above  San  Ysidro,  but  below  this  point  there 
is  great  scarcity,  so  great,  in  fact,  the  Indians  of  the  pueblo  of  Santa  Ana  have  been 
compelled  to  abandon  their  farming  lands  on  the  Jemez  and  take  up  land  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  some  10  miles  distant. 

The  acreage  irrigated  in  this  district  is  about  4,500  acres,  and  it  may  be  said  this 
can  not  be  increase<l  excepting  by  storage.  It  is  but  a  small  percentage  of  what 
could  be  brought  under  oultivation  by  improved  methods^  for  during  the  early  spring 
and  in  time  of  floods  in  June,  Jul^,  and  August,  there  is  a  large  surplus  of  water, 
which,  as  there  are  good  reservoir  sites  available,  might  readily  be  conserved. 

PuERCO.— District  No.  6. 

Geographical  location :  Central  western  portion  of  New  Mexico,  covering  parts  of 
Rio  Arriba,  Bernalillo,  and  Valencia  counties.     Acreage  irrigated,  13,980. 

This  district  includes  the  entire  drainage  area  of  the  Rio  Puerco  and  its  tributaries, 
extending  from  the  Chama  and  J  ernes  districts  on  the  north  to  the  divide  between 
the  l^uerco  and  Salado  on  the  south.  Its  eastern  limit  is  the  foothills  bordering  the 
Rio  Grande  Valley,  and  the  west<iru  the  Continental  Divide. 

The  character  of  the  country  is  hilly  and  broken.  Its  altitude  ranges  in  general 
from  4,000  to  7,000  feet,  and  the  precipitation  is  very  light,  being  about  7  inches 
annually,  and  as  a  consequence  there  are  but  few  perenniiil  streams. 

The  major  part  of  the  precipitation  occurs  usually  during  the  months  of  June, 
July,  and  August  in  the  form  of  very  heavy  rains  or  cloud  bursts,  resulting  in  torrents 
which  for  volume  and  duration  are  not  exceeded  in  the  Territory,  excepting  on  the 
lower  Pecos. 

At  Rocky  Ford  floods  discharging  a  maximum  of  32,000  second- feet  have  been 
observed.  Such  floods,  however,  are  unusual,  this  being  the  maximum,  but  freshets 
discharging  from  2,000  to  3,000  second-feet  are  comparatively  frequent  during  the 
rainy  season. 

Much  the  greater  portion  of  this  district  never  furnishes  water  to  the  stream,  the 
precipitation  that  reaches  the  arroyos  being  lost  by  seepage  in  their  sandy  beds. 

The  Rio  Puerco  runs  from  north  to  south  through  the  eastern  portion  of  this  dis- 
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triot,  receiving  its  entire  perennial  supply  through  a  number  of  small  streams  from 
the  western  slopes  of  the  Nacimiento  Mountains,  but  a  small  amount,  however, 
reaching  the  main  stream,  which  is  dry  south  of  Casa  Salazar  from  the  time  spring 
flow  ceases  until  abont  the  latter  part  of  November,  with  the  exception  of  times  of 
freshets. 

From  Casa  8alazar  to  the  mouth  of  the  Puerco  there  are  no  irrigated  lands  except- 
ing at  San  Ignacio,  where  500  acres  are  in  cultivation. 

In  years  past  most  of  the  rich  bottom  lands  for  40  miles  south  of  Casa  8alazar  were 
under  irrigation,  but  within  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  the  Puerco  has  been  cut- 
ting out.  itd  bed  until  now  it  flows  in  a  tortuous  channel  with  precipitous  banks  from 
30  to  40  feet  below  the  level  of  the  valley,  rendering  it  impossible  with  the  crade 
methods  of  the  Mexican  settlers  to  raise  the  water  sufficiently  to  bring  it  upon  the 
lands,  and  causiuq:  the  abandonment  of  the  entire  country,  with  the  exception  of  the 
small  acreage  before  mentioned  at  San  Ignacio. 

On  the  small  streams — the  San  .Jose,  La  Java,  Los  Pinos  Creek,  El  Hi  to  La  Leche, 
and  Kito  del  Nacimiento,  at  the  head  waters  of  the  Puerco — irrigation  is  confined  to 
small  patches  along  the  sides  of  the  narrow  valleys  and  will  aggregate  700  acres. 

From  the  east  boundary  of  the  San  Joaquin  Grant  to  Casa  Salazar,  between  which 
limits  irrigation  extends,  the  irrigated  areas  are  not  continuous,  but  are  located  about 
the  many  small  settlements,  the  acreage  aggregating  2,980  acres. 

Outside  the  above  acreage  the  irrigated  lands  are  scattered  over  the  district  wher- 
ever water  may  be  found,  the  principal  acreage  being  on  the  San  Jose,  which  is  the 
main  tributary  of  the  Puerco  and  its  feeders.  This  stream  rises  on  the  Continental 
Divide  and,  flowing  southeast,  joins  the  Puerco  about  4  miles  east  of  San  Jose  station. 

The  normal  flow  is  exceedingly  small  and  is  wholly  consumed  by  the  irrigation 
along  the  stream.  During  the  rainy  season,  however,  it  discharges  enormous  (jnan- 
tities  of  flood  water,  and  it  is  only  by  the  conservation  of  their  waters  that  the 
irrigable  acreage  can  be  increased. 

On  the  upper  portion  of  the  stream,  at  the  junction  of  the  Cottonwood  and  Blue 
Water  creeks,  the  Blue  Water  Land  and  Irrigation  Company  has  constructed  a  dam 
42  feet  high,  impounding  water  for  the  irrigation  of  their  lands  some  12  miles  below. 
From  this  reservoir  2,000  acres  are  irrigated.  There  are  no  other  storage  systems  in 
the  district. 

The  principal  irrigated  acreage  on  the  river  is  between  Aconia  and  Laguna,  and 
about  3,900  acres  are  served  by  water  taken  from  the  San  Jose.  About  El  Rito 
and  Massita  800  acres  are  nnder  irrigation,  and  these  points  mark  the  limit  of  the 
irrigated  acreage  down  the  river. 

At  Juan  Tafbya  about  200  acres  are  cultivated  f^om  springs  in  the  canyon  on  the 
upper  Salado,  no  further  increase  being  possible. 

In  the  vicinity  of  San  Mateo  abont  (500  acres  are  also  served  from  springs,  this 
acreage  consuming  the  entire  flow.  In  addition,  2,300  acres  are  in  cultivation  in 
detached  areas  throughout  the  district,  this  acreage  consuming  the  entire  water 
supply,  with  the  exception  of  early  spring  flow  and  Hood  flow  occurring  during  the 
rainy  season. 

Only  by  storage  can  this  acreage  be  increased.  There  are  a  number  of  reservoir 
sites  available,  but  only  a  careful  study  of  the  water  supply  can  determine  the 
possibilities  of  the  district. 

Black  Rangb.—District  No.  7. 

Geographical  location :  Eastern  half  of  the  southwestern  quarter  of  New  Mexico, 
embracing  portions  of  Socorro,  Sierra,  and  Grant  counties.    Acreage  irrigated,  9,270. 

This  district  embraces  all  the  drainage  area  from  the  western  edge  of  the  Rio 
Grande  Yallev  to  the  Continental  Divide  and  from  the  Pnerco  to  the  Mexico  line. 

It  is  a  rough  and  broken  country  and  the  water  supply  exceedingly  scant,  the  pre- 
cipitation ranging  from  4  to  6  inches  during  the  summer,  while  the  total  per  annum 
is  probably  in  the  neighborhood  of  10  inches. 

Irrigation  is  generally  confined  to  the  valleys  of  the  few  small  streams  flowing 
eastward  toward  the  Rio  Grande  and  to  the  vailey  of  the  Mimbres.  None  of  these, 
however,  discharge  water  to  the  Rio  Grande,  excepting  during  seasons  of  excessive 
snow  fall  or  during  very  heavy  floods. 

Although  the  water  snpply  is  scanty,  it  is  constant,  and  probably  on  this  account 
a  higher  duty  of  water  is  reached  in  this  district  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the 
Territory. 

On  the  Rio  Salado  600  acres  are  irrigated,  this  consuming  the  entire  water  snpfily, 
with  the  exception  of  the  excessively  heatry  fteshets  occurring  during  the  rainy 
season. 

On  the  Rio  Alamosa  1,200  acres  are  irrigated  in  the  vicinity  of  Cauda  do  Alamosa, 
Montioello,  and  above. 

The  Cucnilla  Negro  serves  1,060  acres  at  and  above  Cuchilla.    There  are  irrigated 
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from  springs  in  the  Rio  Palomas,  540  acres;  from  springs  in  Las  Auimas,  500  acres; 
from  spriiij^s  in  the  Rio  Perches,  100  acres;  from  springs  in  the  Cienega  Apache, 
120  acreS;  and  from  springs  in  Barenda  Creek,  160  acres.  This  acreage  consumes 
all  the  water  at  several  points,  with  the  exception  of  the  Hood  flow. 

The  Mimbres  Valley  is  the  seat  of  the  largest  irrigation  areas  in  the  district,  the 
principal  acreage  being  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  stream  and  its  branches. 

Tiie  total  acreage  under  irrigation  is  about  5,000  acres,  and  in  serving  this  body 
of  land  the  ilow  of  the  stream  is  practically  couMumed. 

Floods  occur  during  the  rainy  season  and  of  great  volume,  but  this  stream  has  no 
other  outlet;  in  times  of  flo,ud  discharging  its  waters  on  the  Florida  Plains,  where 
they  are  lost  in  the  sands. 

Here — particularly  near  Deming — is  a  region  of  country  known  to  be  50  miles  wide 
and  100  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  where  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  water  can  be 
reached  by  wells  no  more  than  50  feet  deep.  As  this  phase  of  the  question  is  beyond 
the  sco])e  of  this  report,  fnrther  mention  of  the  matter  has  been  omitted. 

Reservoir  sites  are  found  through  this  district,  and  storage  mast  be  resorted  to 
before  further  improvement  may  be  had  in  this  district. 

Colorado. — District  No.  8. 

Geographical  location:  Southwestern  portion  of  New  Mexico,  covering  the  west- 
em  portions  of  Bernalillo,  Valencia,  Socorro,  Sierra,  and  Grant  counties.  Acreage 
irrigated,  17,000. 

The  Colorado  district  embraces  all  the  land  west  of  the  Continental  Divide  and 
sonth  of  the  San  Juan. 

The  topography  of  the  country  is  greatly  broken,  being  occupied  by  the  Black 
Range,  Mogollon,  Tularosa  Mountains,  in  which  ^rise  the  head  waters  of  the  Gila, 
Salt,  and  Little  Colorado  rivers  of  Arizona.  The  principal  streams  are  the  Gila, 
San  Francisco,  and  Zuni,  which  are  perennial  within  the  Territory. 

No  data  is  available  as  to  the  flow  of  these  streams,  but  at  present  the  water  sup- 
ply is  sufficient  for  the  acreage  irrigated,  although  there  has  been  some  shoiiage 
daring  very  dry  years. 

The  irrigated  acreage  is  also  uncertain,  but  is  probably  abont  9,000  acres  on  the 
Gila,  6,000  on  the  San  Francisco,  1,000  on  the  Zuni,  with  1,000  acres  scattered  along 
the  head  waters  of  small  streams  in  detached  areas. 

Reservoir  sites  are  to  be  found  along  the  streams,  and  it  is  probable  that  storage 
must  be  resorted  to  before  any  material  increase  in  the  irrigated  areas  may  be  had. 

As  the  streams  are  subject  to  frequent  and  violent  tloods,  it  is  probable  that  the 
flow  is  in  excess  of  the  economical  st<>rage  capacity  of  the  reservoir  sites  available. 

Canadian. — District  No.  9. 

Geographical  location:  Northeastern  portion  of  New  Mexico.  Acreage  irrigated, 
36,000. 

This  district  embraces  the  drainage  area  of  the  Canadian  River  and  its  tributaries 
from  the  Colorado  line  south  to  the  poiut  where  it  enters  the  State  of  Texas  and 
from  the  Oldest  of  the  Santa  Fe  and  Taos  ranges  on  the  west  to  the  eastern  limit  of 
the  Territory,  covering  all  of  the  counties  of  Colfax,  Mora,  and  Ui&ion,  and  the  major 
portions  of  San  Miguel  and  Guadalupe. 

As  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  other  districts,  it  is  characterized  by  the  many  small 
streams  which,  alth(»ugh  perennial  in  their  upper  course,  are  asaally  dry  along  their 
lower  stretches  during  the  greater  portions  of  the  irrigating  season. 

The  Santa  Fe  and  l*aos  ranges,  in  which  these  streams  have  their  sources,  afford 
one  of  the  best  catchment  area^  in  the  Territory,  and  the  flow  of  the  streams  heading 
in  these  mountains  is  constant  and  always  to  be  depended  upon.  As  a  consequenoe, 
the  irrigated  area  is  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  valleys  of  these  streams  in  the 
western  portion  of  the  district,  while  the  eastern  portion,  being  in  reality  a  part  of 
the  Great  Plains  and  dependent  for  its  water  supply  upon  the  summer  rains  (and 
therefore  very  uncertain),  is  almost  wholly  devoted  to  grazing. 

The  various  streams  will  be  considered  in  their  order  from  north  to  south. 

The  Chico  Rico  has  its -source  along  the  southwesterly  slope  of  the  Raton  Plateau, 
flowinff  thence  in  a  generally  southern  direction  and  joining  the  Canadian  River 
about  4  miles  above  the  town  of  Dorsey. 

The  flow  of  this  stream  is  small  but  permanent,  probably  not  exceeding  20  second- 
feet,  excepting  during  floods.  Floods  occur  daring  Jane,  July,  and  August,  and  are 
of  great  volume. 

The  normal  flow  of  the  river  is  wholly  consumed,  a  portion  being  impounded  by  a 
dam  some  8  mQea  above  Raton  and  carried  by  a  pipe  flue  to  that  town  for  domestic 
supply,  while  the  surplus  is  used  for  irrigation  in  the  Chico  Rico  VaUey.  The 
acreage  in.  cultivation  is  unknown,  but  is  probably  abont  1,000  acres. 
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No  further  increase  in  this  acreage  is  possible  without  storage,  but  good  reservoir 
sites  are  in  the  vicinity,  and  at  a  comparatively  slight  expense  sufficient  water  conld 
be  impounded  to  irrigate  5,000  acres  in  addition. 

The  Vermejo  rises  in  the  extreme  northwest  corner  of  the  district,  in  the  Culebra 
or  Costilla  Range,  flowing  southeast  to  a  junction  with  the  Canadian  River  some  6 
miles  below  Maxwell  City.  Its  tributaries  are  the  Caliente,  the  Saltpeter,  and  the 
Van  Brimmer. 

The  How  is  permanent,  the  mean  being  about  70  second-feet  daring  the  irrigation 
season,  from  April  to  September,  inclusive,  and  about  10  second-feet  during  the 
nonirrigation  seanon. 

The  stream  is  subject  to  frequent  and  heavy  floods  during  June,  July,  and  August, 
measurement  having  shown  a  <lischarge  at  these  tim»*s  of  900  to  1,000  second-feet, 
amounting  to  2,000  aero- feet  in  twenty-four  hours.  On  the  upper  portion  of  the  stream 
there  are  about  100  sm^^ll  individual  ditches,  serving  small  tracts.  There  are  alfH> 
about  9  other  individual  ditches  between  Dawson's  and  the  Montgomery  Ranch  that 
arc  much  larger,  having  a  capacity  of  from  5  to  15  second-feet  each. 

Of  corporation  canals  there  are  two,  belonging  to  the  Maxwell  Company,  each  with 
a  capacity  of  400  second-feet. 

The  acreage  irrigated  under  these  systems  is  11,000  acres,  of  which  3,000  acres  are 
irrigated  on  the  upper  portions  of  the  river  by  the  100  small  ditches,  3,000  by  the  9 
larger  ones  between  Dawson's  and  the  Montgomery  Ranch,  and  5,000  under  the 
Maxwell's  Company  ditches  to  the  north  of  Vermejo. 

The  normal  supply  of  the  stream  is  entirely  consumed  by  the  present  system. 

The  Maxwell  Land  Grant  Company  has  resorted  t-o  storage,  naving  constructed 
some  eight  or  ten  reservoirs,  with  a  combined  capacity  of  6,000  acre-feet. 

Under  the  individual  ditches  there  is  one  smalt  reservoir  of  50  acre-feet  capacity, 
but  with  these  exceptions  the  ditches  rely  wholly  on  the  river  flow.  This  flow  is 
always  ample  for  all  purposes  in  the  spring,  and  in  fact  there  is  a  good  surplus,  but 
during  the  later  part  of  the  season  there  is  alVvays  a  scarcity. 

Reservoir  sites  are  so  located  as  to  be  capable  of  every  economical  improvement, 
and  it  is  probable  that  10,000  acres  additional  will  ultimately  he  brought  under 
cultivation  by  this  means. 

The  Cimarron  River,  one  of  the  largest  streams  in  the  district,  is  formed  by  a 
number  of  small  streams  originating  in  the  Taos  Range,  and  flows  in  a  general  south- 
easterly direction  to  a  junction  witn  the  Canadian  near  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
Maxwell  Grant.  Its  principal  tributaries  are  Ut6  Creek,  Poiiil,  C-imarroucito,  Uracca, 
and  Rayado,  in  all  draining  about  40  miles  in  length  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Taos 
Range. 

The  stream  is  perennial,  and  its  mean  flow  from  March  to  July,  inclusive,  is  about 
500  second-feet.  In  August  and  September  this  flow  decreases  gradually,  the  mean 
flow  in  the  nonirrigation  season  being  only  about  50  second-feet;  the  total  annual  dis- 
charge of  the  stream  reaches  fh)m  150,000  to  200,000  acre-feet.  On  this  stream  freshets 
occur  only  occasionally,  there  being  at  times  periods  of  several  years  intervening 
between  them. 

There  are  thirteen  individual  ditches  and  one  corporation  ditch  on  the  Cimarron 
and  its  tributaries,  divided  as  follows: 

On  the  Cimarron  the  Springer  Ranch  ditch,  capacity  150  second-feet;  two  smaller 
ditches  <m  the  same  ranch  carryiny  20  and  40  second-feet,  respectively,  and  two 
ditches  near  the  town  of  Cimarron  carr\  iug  20  second-feet  each. 

On  the  Ponil  there  are  three  ditches,  carrying  10  to  20  second-feet  each. 

On  the  Rayado  there  are  three  ditches,  carrying  about  20  second- feet  each. 

On  the  Cimarroncito  there  are  two  ditches,  carrying  10  and  20  second-feet  respec- 
tively. 

The  corporation  ditch  is  the  Maxwell  Land  Grant  Company's  Springer  ditch,  with 
a  capacity  of  400  second-feet. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  there  is  a  surplus  of  water  over  the  amount  required  for 
all  the  ditches,  but  during  the  late  summer  and  fall  there  is  but  very  little  water  for 
any  of  them. 

The  Maxwell  Land  Grant  Company  has  constructed  four  storage  reservoirs,  the 
largest  of  which,  the  Springer  reservoir,  covers  an  area  of  300  acres  and  has  a  capac- 
ity of  5,000  acre-feet;  the  others  have  a  combined  capacity  of  about  1,000  acre-feet. 

The  land  irrigated  under  these  systems  is  about  as  follows:  1,0QP  aci^es  under  the 
small  ditches  along  the  Cimarron  bottom;  500  acres  under  the  Ponil  ditches;  1,000 
acres  under  the  Rayado  ditches;  2,000  acres  under  the  Maxwell  Company ^s  ditch, 
and  2,500  acres  under  the  Springer  Ranch.  The  whole  consumes  about  25  per  cent 
of  the  total  annual  discharge  of  the  Cimarron,  leaving  a  surplus  of  from  100,000  to 
150,(XK)  acre-feet  passing  down  the  Canadian  to  the  gulf  each  year. 

This  entire  flow  is  capable  of  conservation,  as  there  are  a  number  of  good  I'eservoir 
sites  at  difibrent  points  in  the  Cimarron  drainage. 

Under  the  Springer  Ranch  ditch  one  reservoir  site  can  be  improved  with   on 
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impoundmg  capacity  sufficient  to  irrigate  3,000  acres.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
Cimarron  Hiver  are  two  large  basins  with  a  storage  capacity  of  about  10,000  acre- 
feet.  In  the  Moreno  Valley,  at  the  head  of  Cimarron  Canyon,  is  situated  a  reservoir 
site  where  a  dam  125  feet  high  will  form  a  reservoir  covering  2,500  acres  and  with  a 
capacity  of  100,000  acre-feet.  Smaller  sites  are  to  be  found  in  Ponil,  Cimarroncito, 
Uracca,  and  Rayado  canyons. 

About  100,000  acres  could  be  irrigated  from  the  Cimarron  system  and  140,000  acres 
in  all  could  be  irrigated  by  utilizing  all  the  available  reservoir  sites  in  which  the 
surplus  water  could  be  stored. 

Tne  MoVa  River  is  formed  by  a  number  of  small  streams  rising  in  the  Mora  and  Las 
Vegas  ranges.  In  its  eastern  course  to  its  junction  with  the  Canaditin  it  receives  tlie 
waters  of  the  Coyote,  Cebolla  and  Sapello,  all  of  which  are  important  tributaries. 

These  tributaries  drain  about  40  miles  in  length  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  moun- 
tains and  play  an  important  part  in  the  determination  of  the  stream  flow. 

The  entire  normal  now  of  tne  Mora  and  its  tributaries  during  the  irrigating  season 
is  consumed  in  irrigation,  there  being  no  surplus  waters  whatever,  except  during 
the  nonirrigation  season  and  during  the  season  of  freshets.  In  fact  there  is  a 
chronic  scarcity  of  water,  which  in  the  case  of  the  Coyote,  Cebolla,  and  Sapello 
occurs  even  as  early  as  April. 

This  want  of  water  has  been  felt  only  within  the  past  fifteen  years  and  is  due, 
not  to  any  increase  in  the  acreage  cultivated,  but  to  the  cutting  of  the  timber  on  the 
mountains  in  which  these  streams  rise.  In  the  words  of  an  irrigator  of  thirty-five 
years'  experience  in  this  section,  "  If  the  destruction  of  timber  along  the  head  waters 
of  the  streams  is  not  stopped,  this  section  of  New  Mexico  will  soon  be  another 
Spain." 

As  it  is,  each  year  the  freshets  are  increasing  in  frequency  and  volume,  the  period 
of  drought  becoming  longer  and  the  scarcity  of  water  more  keenly  felt.  Already 
many  acres  of  the  most  valuable  and  fertile  farming  lands  have  been  abandoned 
from  this  cause. 

In  seeking  relief  from  these  conditions  two  ditches  have  been  built,  taking  water 
from  the  Rio  del  Pueblo  or  Piouris  Creek  in  the  Taos  district  and  diverting  it  through 
passes  in  the  mountains.  One  is  carried  into  the  Agua  Negra  Creek  and  the  other 
into  the  San  Antonio,  both  being  small  tributaries  of  the  Mora  Creek. 

The  diversion  of  the  water  by  these  two  ditches  is  not  continuous,  being  resorted 
to  during  the  periods  of  greatest  scarcity. 

All  the  ditches  along  these  streams  are  either  community  or  private,  and  the 
acreage  irrigated  on  the  several  streams  as  follows : 

Acres . 

Ocate 2,000 

Coyote 2,300 

Cebolla 2,200 

Manuelitos 2,000 

Sapello 2,600 

Mora 5,700 

Total .' 16,800 

Storage  has  been  resorted  to  in  but  one  instance,  and  that  on  the  Sapello  about  3 
miles  above  Watrous,  where  by  individual  efi'ort  diversion  has  been  made  to  a  series 
of  small  iakes  to  the  south  of  the  stream,  which  are  utilized  as  reservoirs.  The 
combined  capacity  of  these  lakes  is  sufficient  for  the  irrigation  of  about  500  acres. 

There  are  four  reservoir  sites  along  these  streams,  but  too  large  for  their  improve- 
ment to  be  undertaken  by  individual  efi'ort.  The  first  is  on  the  Mora  River,  where, 
hy  a  60-foot  dam  in  a  narrow  gap  above  La  Cueva,  a  reservoir  would  be  formed  cov- 
ering 620  acres,  with  a  capacity  of  5,400  acre-feet. 

At  Buena  Vista,  where  the  Mora  River  enters  a  narrow  canyon,  a  dam  of  90  feet  in 
height  would  form  a  reservoir  covering  1,770  acres  and  with  an  impounding  capacity 
of  38,000  acre  feet.  The  town  of  Buena  Vista  woiUd  be  wholly  submerged  by  the 
consl^ction  of  this  dam.  At  the  junction  of  the  Manuelitos  Creek  with  tne  Sapello 
a  dam  of  100  feet  in  height  would  cover  1^037  acres  and  give  an  impounding  capacity 
of  41,000  acre  feet. 

In  the  Cherry  Valley,  below  Watrous,  is  a  natural  reservoir  requiring  no  dam, 
which  would  be  filled  by  a  canal  from  the  Mora  River.  Its  area  is  about  800  acres, 
with  an  impounding  capacity  of  15,000  acre  feet. 

The  question  of  tne  water  supply  for  these  reservoirs  is  problematical  and  only 
capable  of  determination  by  carefiil  investigation.  It  is  probable  that  only  flood 
waters  or  rainy-season  flow  may  be  depended  on  to  fill  them,  with  perhaps  a  small 
amount  of  the  nonirrigation-season  flow.  As  before  stated,  however,  the  floods  are 
frequent  and  of  great  volume,  probably  as  high  as  5,000  second-feet. 

From  the  junction  of  the  Mora  to  the  eastern  limit  of  the  Territory  the  Canadian 
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receives  no  tributaries  worthy  of  the  name.  There  are  a  number  of  creeks  (so  called) 
at  Ute  Creek,  the  Pi0^i*ito,eto.,  but  these  are  not  perennial  in  any  sense  and  it  is  but 
very  seldom  that  they  are  even  subject  to  floods.  At  points  widely  separated  water 
is  at  times  found  in  pools  in  the  bed  of  the  stream. 

After  a  xsareful  investigation  of  this  portion  of  the  district  I  have  found  only  80 
acres  in  cultivation,  and  that  alouff  the  Ute  Creek. 

Two  hundred  acres  is  probably  the  amount  of  irrigated  land  in  the  Canadian  dis- 
trict not  included  on  the  streams  mentioned  above. 

■ 

Pecos.— District  No.  10. 

Geographical  location :  Southeastern  New  Mexico,  covering  all  of  the  counties  of 
Chavez,  £lddy,  and  Lincoln,  and  portions  of  Mora,  San  Miguel,  Guadalupe,  Videncia, 
Dona  Ana,  and  Socorro.    Irrigated  acreage :  54,320. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Rio  Grande,  the  Pecos  is  the  most  important  stream  in 
the  Territory,  its  length  is  so  great  and  its  conditions  so  varied  that  it  has  been 
deemed  advisable  to  consider  it  in  two  sections,  the  Upper  Pecos  extending  from  the 
head  waters  to  Roswell,  and  the  Lower  Pecos  extending  from  Roswell  to  the  south 
boundary  of  the  Territory. 

The  river  rises  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Santa  Fe  range  and  flows  for  a  while  as 
a  typical  mountain  stream  through  narrow  valleys  and  deeply  cut  gorges ;  then,  leav- 
ing the  tilted  rooks,  cuts  the  horizontal  strata  of  the  mesa  country,  this  horizontal 
character  of  the  rocks  prevailing  throughout  the  Pecos  Valley.  Among  the  sand- 
stones the  country  is  eroded  and  oroken  by  arroyos,  and  the  amount  of  agricultural 
land  is  necessarily  small. 

Below  Fort  Sumner,  however,  the  topography  of  the  valley  changes.  The  canyon- 
like walls  disappear  and  are  replaced  by  low,  rolling  hillst  The  ascent  from  the 
river  on  each  side  becomes  more  and  more  gentle  toward  the  south  until,  near  Ros- 
well, there  is  an  imperceptible  gradation  irom  the  flood  plain  to  the  prairie,  this 
change  in  the  topography  being  due  to  the  change  in  the  character  of  the  rocks — 
limestone  gypsum — prevailing  throughout  this  fine  agricultural  land.  Arroyos  and 
gulches  become  rare,  and  canyons  are  practically  unknown,  the  passage  firom  canyons 
to  prairie  land  being  very  gradual. 

The  drainage  of  the  Lower  Pecos  is  in  New  Mexico  and  is  very  imperfect,  and  there 
are  broad  tracts  of  country  havins  no  surface  drainage  whatever.  The  water  sinks 
into  the  limestone  rocks  and  establishes  an  underground  drainage.  The  consequence 
6f  this  is  the  formation  of  numerous  shallows — ''dry  lakes'' — which  are  in  reality 
sink  holes,  many  of  these  draining  large  areas.  These  contain  water  each  year,  and 
it  is  a  constant  surprise  to  the  people  of  the  country  that  they  do  not  leave  an  alka- 
line crust  upon  disappearing,  as  would  result  if  the  water  escaped  by  evaporation. 
East  of  the  Pecos  is  the  rolling  prairie  country  of  the  Staked  Plain,  and  to  the  west 
the  White  and  other  mountain  chains  rise  oat  of  the  broken  plain. 

The  main  Pecos  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Gallinas  with  the  Pecos  at  La 
Junta.  Water  flows  perennially  in  these  streams,  at  least  as  far  down  as  the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  but  between  this  line  and  La  Junta  the  water 
entirely  disappears  by  evaporation  and  seepage  durinj^  many  months  of  the  year. 
On  January  SO,  1889,  the  bed  of  the  Pecos  at  Las  Colonias  was  so  dry  that  a  well  15 
feet  deep  barely  furnished  the  water  supply  for  the  stock  and  citizens  of  that  town. 
A  mile  or  two  above  Eden  some  small  springs  flow  into  the  Pecos,  and  from  this  point 
the  river  channel  constantly  contains  water.  The  river  valley  shows  siffus  of  pow- 
erful erosion,  due  to  the  floods  of  the  spring  and  summer  months.  North  of  Puerta 
de  Luna  the  river  has  a  rapid  slope  and  is  kept  within  its  banks  in  time  of  flood,  but 
below  this  point  the  water  becomes  muddy.  In  time  of  flood  it  overflows  the  flood 
plains  extensively,  but  in  low  water  meanders  about  among  the  sand  bars  in  the  river 
oed.  Above  Agna  Negra  Chiquita,  near  Santa  Rosa,  the  water  is  practically  firee 
ftom  alkali,  but  this  stream  and^every  one  south  of  it  add  to  its  alkaline  character. 

The  most  important  tributaries*of  the  middle  Pecos,  because  of  the  constant  source 
of  supply,  are  the  Agna  Negra  and  Agua  Negra  Chiquita.  entering  Just  above  Puera 
de  Luna.  The  latter,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  receives  an  unfailing  supply  of 
water  from  two  alkaline  springs.  The  smaller  rises  out  of  the  ground  in  a  canyon 
about  3  miles  firom  the  Pecos  and  carries,  it  is  estimated,  6  second-feet.  The  larger 
spring  has  its  source  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  Pecos,  at  the  base  of  a  low  sand- 
stone cliff  on  the  edge  of  an  alkaline  marsh.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  size  and  depth, 
the  basin  of  the  spring  having  a  diameter  of  about  70  feet,  and  a  stream  of  water 
flows  from  it  carrying  about  15  second-feet,  receiving  additions  from  numerous  small 
springs  on  the  way  urough  the  marsh  to  the  Pecos. 

The  A^a  Negra  flows  from  the  Canyon  Pintada,  a  very  long  arrovo  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Pecos,  draining  a  large  area  of  Mesa  country  on  the  east  side  of  the  Man- 
zano  Moantains.  Dnrins  the  summer  rains,  when  great  floods  of  water  rush  down 
the  canyon,  it  is  reported  that  little  or  none  reaches  the  Pecos  throngh  the  canyon, 
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the  greater  part  ainkinff  into  the  arroyo  bed,  at  one  point,  it  is  said^  actually  flowing 
into  the  ground  through  a  hole.  Several  springs  appear  at  various  places,  but  they 
soon  sink  into  the  sand. 

About  3  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  canyon  a  larse  and  constantly  flowing  spring 
supplies  a  stream  of  water  of  about  7  second-feet.  This  m^y  be  in  part  the  water 
which  disappears  farther  up  the  canyon,  but  its  constancy  would  seem  to  indicate 
some  additional  and  more  uistant  sofirce.  It  is  a  clear,  alkaline  water,  which  from 
its  black  color  has  been  called  Agua  Nesra  by  the  Mexicans. 

These  two  streams  and  numerous  smaller  springs  furnish  the  Pecos  with  a  consid- 
erable body  of  water. 

At  Piierta  de  Luna  the  river  in  early  February  is  usually  150  to  200  feet  wide  and 

2  feet  deep  in  places,  with  an  average  depth  of  one-half  foot  or  less  and  a  velocity  of 
not  more  than  3  feet  per  second.  Its  bed  is  of  changing  sand  and  is  fully  200  yards 
wide  between  the  flood  plain  banks,  showing  that  powerful  floods  must  fill  the  river 
at  times  when  it  overflows  its  banks. 

It  is  a  treacherous  stream,  more  difiQcult  to  control  than  even  the  Rio  Grande. 

Near  Puerta  de  Luna  it  is  continually  encroaching  upon  its  banks  and  portions  of 
several  farms  have  been  washed  away  within  a  few  years. 

Excepting  occasional  small  springs  f^om  the  Agua  Negra  and  the  Arroyo  Yeso 
there  are  no  living  tributaries  to  the  Pecos  below  Fort  Sumner  on  the  west  side  for 
a  distance  of  50  miles.    The  Yeso  carries  a  small  body  of  water  of  not  more  than  2  or 

3  second-feet. 

Various  arroyos,  creeks,  and  springs  of  alkaline  water  flow  into  the  Pecos  between 
the  Yeso  and  the  Springer  River  at  Roswell,  and  these  few  carrying  mere  threads  of 
water. 

On  this  portion  of  the  river  irrigation  is  principally  confined  to  the  Gaillinas, 
Tecolate,  and  Upper  Pecos.  On  the  Gallinas  the  mig'or  portion  of  the  irrigated  land 
lies  between  the  Hot  Springs  and  Pecos  Creek,  a  small  branch  entering  from  the 
north  about  3  miles  below  Las  Vegas. 

All  the  ditches  are  either  private  or  community  with  one  exception,  that  being  a 
small  ditch  leaving  the  river  in^the  vicinity  of  the  Hot  Springs  and  having  a  length 
of  3  miles.  This  ditch  was  incorporated  and  built  about  1890.  The  land  in  cultiva- 
tion under  the  community  and  individual  ditches  within  these  limits  is  about  2,500 
acres,  with  400  acres  under  the  corporation  ditch.  Along  the  lower  portion  of  the 
stream  all  ditches  are  community,  and  the  irrigation  i^  divided  as  follows : 

Aoree. 

LoflVaias 200 

Concepoion 200 

LaLindera 400 

LosTorros 200 

Chaperito 600 

Gallinas  Springs  to  month  of  river 300 

Total ^ r 1,900 

• 

or  a  total  of  4,800  acres  along  the  Gallinas  River.  The  water  supply  is  entirely  in 
use,  and  no  increase  in  the  irrigated  acreage  is  possible  excepting  along  the  upper 

Sortion  in  the  vicinity  of  Las  Vegas.    Here  freshets  occur  durinc  June,  July,  and 
.uffust,  and  the  conservation  of  these  waters  is  the  only  possible  solution  of  the* 
problem. 

The  Tecolote  lies  between  Gallinas  and  the  Pecos,  and  is  unimportant,  there  being 
but  a  small  flow  even  in  its  upper  portion.  But  200  acres  are  irrigated  along  this 
stream,  and  this  is  not  susceptible  of  increase. 

Along  the  head  waters  of  the  Pecos  irrigation  is  practiced  to  a  considerable 
extent,  there  being  about  4,000  acres  in  cultivation  above  the  town  of  La  Cuesta 
at  the  head  of  the  canyon.  From  the  mouth  of  the  canyon,  a  short  distance  above 
Anton  Chico  to  La  Junta,  the  Junction  of  the  Gallinas,  1,700  acres  are  under  irriga- 
tion, while  from  La  Junta  to  a  point  about  5  miles  below  Las  Colonias  the  acreage 
is  500  acres.  By  the  end  of  August  the  water  falls  in  the  river  at  this  point  and 
there  is  little,  if  any,  until  the  following  April. 

About  5  miles  below  Las  Colonias  the  canyon  walls  come  close  together,  and  there 
is  no  irrigable  land  for  15  miles  or  until  Agua  Negra  Chiquita  is  reached.  Here  the 
valley  broadens  out  again  to  a  width  varying  from  a  half  mile  to  2  mUes  or  more. 

Near  Eden  there  is  a  large  spring  from  which  two  ditches  are  taken,  irrigating  100 
acres.  On  the  west  side  of  the  Pecos  there  is  a  ditch  taking  water  from  the  Agask 
Negra  Chiquita  and  irrigating  700  acres. 

At  this  point  the  entire  flow  of  the  Pecos  is  in  use  and  great  scarcity  is  felt  during 
the  irrigation  season.  Puerta  de  Luna  practically  marks  the  lim  it  of  irrigation  down 
the  river,  there  being  but  little  between  there  and  Roswell.  There  is  an  occasional 
small  patch  irrigated  bv  a  spring  or  private  ditch,  but  not  more  than  200  acres  are 
cultivated  on  this  portion  of  the  river. 
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The  Pecos  in  the  viciDity  of  Roswell  has  discharged  during  the  irrigation  season 
of  from  150  to  20;000  second -feet,  the  latter  amount  being  dae  to  floods  occnrring 
during  June,  July,  and  August.  During  the  nonirrigation  season  the  flow  average 
about  200  second-feet.  There  are  six  important  sources  of  water  supply  augmenting 
the  flow  of  the  Pecos  at  this  point.  Tbey  are  the  Rio  Hondo,  the  Berenda  rivers, 
north,  middle,  and  south^  and  the  Spring  rivers,  north  and  south. 

The  Rio  Hondo  has  its  source  in  the  White  Mountains  in  Lincoln  County,  and  i» 
exceedingly  variable  in  character,  the  flow  ranging  from  0  to  1,000  second-feet  in 
time  of  floods,  although  perennial  in  the  upper  course.  During  the  nonirrigation 
season  the  flow  in  the  vicinity  of  Roswell  is  about  100  second-feet.  The  water  being 
wholly  appropriated  along  its  head  waters,  no  flow  is  found  along  the  lower  reaches 
of  the  stream  excepting  during  times  of  flood. 

The  Berenda  and  Spring  rivers  all  have  their  sources  in  small  ponds  supplied  bv* 
perennial  springs  and  located  in  the  midst  of  a  prairie  within  a  few  miles  of  each 
other.  Their  flow  is  constant,  there  being  scarcely  any  variation  during  the  year. 
Both  the  Berenda  rivers  and  Spring  River,  north,  empty  into  the  Hondo  before 
reaching  the  Pecos,  but  Spiing  Hiver,  south,  flows  directly  into  the  Pecos. 

The  discharge  of  these  streams  is  as  follows : 

Second 
feet. 

Berenda,  north 7 

Berenda,  south 18 

Berenda,  middle 10 

Spring,  north 60 

Spring,  south 50 

On  the  Pecos  in  Chavez  County  there  are  no  operated  ditches,  all  the  flow  being 
appropriated  by  the  Pecos  Irrigation  and  Improvement  Company  in  Eddy  County. 

On  the  Rio  Hondo  there  are  eleven  canals,  but  fonr  of  these,  namely,  the  Overton, 
the  Edwards,  the  Barnett,  all  individual  dKches,  and  the  Lincoln  County  com* 
mnnity  ditch,  are  not  operated.  Of  the  balance,  the  Cockrell  irrigates  60  acres  and 
the  Sol.  Jacobs  100  acres,  both  being  individual  ditches.  The  community  ditches 
and  the  acreage  irrigated  under  them  are  the  Perfy  Fountain,  250  acres,  and  the 
Hondo  Falls,  40  acres.  Corporate  ditches  are  Long  and  Truxton,  irrigating  180  acres ; 
Lea  Cockrell,  80  acres,  and  the  Pecos  Irrigation  and  Improvement  Canal,  4,000  acres. 

From  the  Berenda  River,  north,  one  ditch  is  taken  otit  (the  Pat  Boone),  irrigating 
70  acres.  From  the  Berenda,/middle,  three  ditches  are  taken  out — the  Milne-Busoh, 
irrigating  150  acres;  the  Cosmo  Sedillo,  irrigating  30  acres,,  and  the  J.  Bowman, 
which  is  not  operated.  On  the  Berenda,  south,  there  are  three  ditches — the  Bnsoh- 
MUne  and  the  Thompson,  both  individual  ditches  and  irrigating  160  acres,  respec- 
tively, and  the  Last  Chance  community  ditch,  serving  220  acres. 

The  Spring  River,  north,  supplies  six  ditches;  the  Griff  Cunningham  (individual) 
irrigating  60  acres;  the  Pioneer  (community)  irrigating  330  acres;  the  Stone  or 
Eureka,  the  Lee- Cunningham,  the  Pierce,  Cunniughain  and  Ballard,  and  the  Cap. 
Lea  (all  being  corporate  ditches),  irrigating,  respectively,  650, 600,  230,  and  60  acres. 

Spring  River,  south,  also  serves  six  ditones.    The  Woodlawn  and  the  Pumpkin 

Row  are  corporate,  and  irrigate  540  and  1,200  acres,  respectively.    The  other  four  are 

community  ditches ;  of  these  the  Chisum  irrigates  1,060  acres ;  the  Texas,  500  acres j 

the  Miller,  250  acres;  while  the  Harris  is  not  operated.    The  total  acreage  irrigated 

.bein^  10,820  acres. 

Irrigation  on  the  Pecos  below  Roswell  is  confined  to  the  system  of  the  Pecos  Irri- 

fation  and  Improvement  Company.  This  system  in  one  of  the  largest  in  the  United 
tates,  and  consists  of  a  series  of  three  storage  reservoirs  of  a  combined  capacity  of 
about  110,000  acre-feet,  supplying  canals  on  either  side  of  the  river.  It  is  stated 
that  there  are  200,000  acres  of  land  under  the  canals  served  by  this  system,  but  only 
a  portion  of  this  acreage  (12,500)  is  in  cultivation. 

There  are  six  tributaries  of  the  Pecos  in  this  section.  Below  Roswell  the  first 
stream  of  importance  is  the  Rio  Felix,  which  rises  among  the  southeastern  foothills 
of  the  White  Mountains  and  after  a  few  miles  sinks  and  does  not  again  appear  nntil 
within  4  miles  of  its  mouth,  a  distance  of  25  miles,  where  it  appears  again  in  a  series 
of  springs. 

The  Penasco  takes  its  rise  in  the  Sacramento  Mountains,  and  formerly  flowed  40 
miles  as  a  fair-sized  brook,  then,  entering  a  strip  of  marshy  land  10  to  12  miles  long, 
it  disappears.  There  was  practically  no  connection  between  the  upper  and  lower 
Penasco,  the  latter  commencing  in  a  series  of  springs  about  12  milss  from  the  Pecos. 
Its  flow  in  the  upper  portion  is  permanent  in  Lincoln  County,  the  surpliu  sinking  in 
the  sands  below  Hope.  In  Eddy  County  springs  rising  in  its  bed  supply  a  mean 
flow  of  8  second-feet,  while  during  floods  it  reaches  a  maximum  of  about  12,700 
second- feet.    The  entire  normal  flow  is  oimsnraed  during  irrigation  season. 

The  Seven  Rivers  rise  in  small  springs  in  Eddy  County.  The  combined  normal  flow 
is  about  20  second-feet,  but  reaches  a  maximum  of  7,500  second-feet  during  the  rainy 
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seasoD.    lliere  is  a  surplus  of  about  5  second- feet  from  this  stream  which  is  lost  in 
seepage. 

Rocky  Arroyo  rises  in  the  Guadalupe  Mountains  and  is  permanent  in  its  upper 
portion,  but  siniss  in  the  gravel  below.  Its  normal  flow  is  about  10  seoond-feet,  with 
a  dood  ilow  of  1,200  second- feet.  Practically  all  the  water  is  consumed  in  irrigation, 
but  there  is  a  small  surplus  which  is  susceptible  of  use.  lu  Dark  Canyon  the  same 
conditions  are  met,  but  its  normal  flow  is  only  about  5  second-feet,  while  its  flood 
flow  reaches  14,000  second- feet.    All  the  water  is  consumed. 

Black  Kiver  drains  a  portion  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Guadalupe  Mountains. 
This  river  is  about  35  miles  long,  b^t  is  a  small  stream  to  within  16  miles  of  the  Pecoe, 
where  its  volume  is  considerably  increased  by  numerous  springs.  It  flows  through 
a  series  of  lakes  and  is  subject  to  extensive  floods  on  account  of  the  large  area  drained. 
Its  normal  flow  is  about  20  second- feet,  while  in  floods  it  reaches  a  maximum  of 
15,000  second-feet.    Only  about  one-half  the  normal  flow  is  in  use  on  this  stream. 

The  entire  absence  of  tributaries  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Pecos  is  very  striking, 
and  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  pervious  character  of  the  soil  of  the  Staked  Plains,  upon 
which  no  drainage  system  is  established.  The  onl^  supply  of  water  which  the  Pecos 
receives  from  this  side  comes  ftom  a  few  small  alkaline  spfings^  or  from  a  small  arroyo, 
which  carries  water  once  or  twice  in  a  season. 

The  constant  never-failing  supply  of  water  in  the  Pecos  comes  from  springs  which 
must  receive  their  suppiv  from  a  great  distance.  This  is  owing  to  the  peculiar  struc- 
ture of  the  country,  and  the  prevalence  of  the  easily  dissolved  limestones,  which 
allow  the  waters  to  make  uiinerground  channels  for  themselves,  and  thus  flow  for 
considerable  distance  out  of  sight. 

Reservoir  sites  are  to  be  found  on  the  Pecos  and  all  these  tributaries,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  70,000  acres  in  Eddy  Count}'  ^ould  be  irrigated  by  utilizing  these  sites 
even  without  storage;  20,000  acres  more  than  the  present  acreage  can  be  irrigated. 

In  the  western  portion  of  the  lower  Pecos  district  are  located  the  White,  Sacra- 
mento, and  Guadulupe  mountains,  in  which  rise  many  small  streams,  those  on  the 
eastern  slopes  flowing  toward  the  Pecos,  but  nearly  all  disappearing  in  the  sands  a 
short  distance  from  their  source.  The  same  is  true  of  the  few  streams  rising  on  the 
western  slopes;  they  disappear  and  form  a  part  of  what  is  called  the  Lost  River 
district. 

The  irrigated  lands  are  found  for  the  most  part  along  the  Cienega  del  Macho,  Rio 
Ruidoeo,  Rio  Bonito,  and  the  upper  portions  of  Rio  JeTia  Pensaco,  Sacramento,  and 
Pinos  Creek,  heading  on  the  east  side  of  the  divide,  and  Nogal  Creek,  Three  Rivers, 
Rio  Tnlerosa  and  Lost  River  on  its  western  face.  Farmers  have  settled  along  the 
upper  portions  of  these  streams  and  have  diverted  the  water  by  small  ditches,  bring- 
ing under  cultivation  a  small  part  of  the  arable  land.  Along  the  head  waters  of 
these  creeks  there  appears  to  be  an  ample  supply  of  water. 

The  total  irrigated  acreage  of  this  section  is  about  18,500  acres,  of  which  4,000 
acres  are  located  on  the  Penasoo  above  Hope  and  750  below,  500  on  the  Upper  Rio 
Felix  and  250  on  the  lower  Black  River. 

The  acreage  irrigated  on  these  two  streams  can  be  increased  100  per  cent,  as  only 
about  one-half  the  flow  is  utilized. 

Only  a  thorough  investigation  can  determine  the  possibilities  of  the  other  portions 
of  this  section.    The  total  acreage  irrigated  in  this  district  is  as  follows: 

Acres. 

Peoos  above  Roswell 11,500 

Pecos  and  tributaries  in  Chavez  County 10,820 

Pecos  and  tributaries  in  Eddy  County 13,500 

Western  section  of  Pecos  district 18,500 

Total 54,320 

Rio  Grande. — District  No.  11. 

Geographical  location  :  Extends  from  north  to  south  through  the  center  portion  of 
the  Territory.    Acrea^  irrigated,  80,600. 

The  sources  of  the  Rio  Grande  are  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  Colorado.  It  receives 
a  larffe  number  of  tributaries  along  its  upper  course  and  enters  the  San  Luis  Valley 
as  a  large  stream,  where  it  is  further  augmented  by  the  drainage  from  tlie  Sangre  de 
Cristo  Mountains. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  valley  the  river  has  cut  its  way  through  the  lava  dam  and 
now  flows  through  a  canyon  which  is  about  100  feet  deep  at  the  Colorado  lin^.  but 
deepens  to  about  700  feet  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Hondo,  and  holds  this  depth  within 
a  sl^ort  distance  above  Embndo. 

No  living  water  enters  this  canyon  i^om  the  west,  but  several  good  streams  bring 
water  firom  the  east,  notably  the  Costilla,  Colorado,  Rio  Hondo,  Taos,  and  Embudo, 
all  of  which  rise  in  the  Costilla  and  Taos  Mountains.  These  streams  are  perennial, 
and  all  of  them  discharge  large  quantities  of  water  to  the  Rio  Grande,  augmenting  its 
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flow  greatly.  The  fall  of  tlie  river  is  about  30  feet  per  mile  between  the  Colorado 
line  and  Embndo. 

There  is  no  arable  land  along  this  portion  of  the  river  exoeptinj;  in  the  vicinity  of 
Rinconada  and  immediately  above  Embudo,  the  acreage  irrigated  from  water  diverted 
from  the  Rio  Grande  being  about  700  acres. 

About  3  miles  below  Embudo  the  walls  of  the  canyon  fall  away  abruptly  and  the 
rivers  enters  the  Espanola  Valley,  which  extends  to  White  Rock  Canyon  some  25 
miles  below.  In  this  valley  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Santa  Cruz  and  Nambe 
from  the  east  and  of  the  Chama  from  the  west. 

The  Santa  Cmz  and  Chama,  especially  the  latter,  are  streams  of  great  importance, 
and  contribute  more  largely  to  the  flow  of  the  Rio  Grande  than  any  other.  They  are 
perennial. 

Below  the  Chama  the  Rio  Grande  assumes  a  different  character  ;  the  fall  becomes 
less,  the  velocity  is  diminished,  and  sediment  deposited  forming  a  bottom  of  sand 
and  silt  with  shifting  banks.  The  Chama  brings  down  vast  quantities  of  silt  also, 
and  from  this  point  south  the  river  is  muddy  in  the  extreme. 

Irrigation  is  confined  wholly  to  the  bottom  lands  along  the  river,  practicallv  all 
these  lands  being  under  ditch.  The  irrigated  acreage  in  the  valley  between  Embudo 
and  White  Rock  Canyon  is  13,200  acres,  made  up  as  follows  : 

Acres. 

From  water  diverted  from  the  Rio  Grande 6,000 

From  water  diverted  from  the  Chama 4,500 

From  water  diverted  from  the  Santa  Cruz 1,600 

From  water  diverted  from  theNarabe 600 

From  water  diverted  from  the  Santa  Clara 500 

Total 13,200 

In  this  section  the  water  supply  of  the  Rio  Grande  is  always  good. 

After  passing  through  White  Rock  Canyon,  which  is  a  narrow  gorge,  some  20  miles 
long,  with  precipitous  walls  some  500  feet  high,  the  river  enters  the  Albuquerqne 
Valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  which  extendn  south  to  San  Marcial.  This  valley  is  narrow, 
at  no  place  being  more  than  3  miles  wide,  while  at  many  points  the  side  hills  approach 
each  other  so  closely  that  there  are  no  bottom  lands. 

Around  Bernalillo,  Albuquerque,  Belen.  and  from  Los  Lunas,  south,  are  large  areas 
of  cultivated  lauds.  In  the  vicinity  of  Bernalillo,  Alameda,  and  especially  between 
Los  Lunas  and  Belen,  are  large  alkali  flats,  once  productive  fields,  but  now  worthleas 
from  lack  of  drainage,  without  which  it  is  doubtful  if  much  further  cultivation  can 
be  accomplished. 

From  San  Felipe  to  San  Marcial  the  river  occupies  a  broad,  sandy  bed,  dividing  in 
low  stages  into  a  number  of  narrow,  crooked  channels,  but  in  flood  covering  in  many 
places  nearly  half  the  valley.  The  loss  from  seepage  and  evaporation  in  the  river 
from  San  Felipe  south  is  very  great  and  is  responsible  for  much  of  the  shortage  of 
water  felt  in  the  lower  river  during  the  irrigation  season. 

All  along  the  river  there  is  much  waste  bottom  land,  a  portion  of  which  above  Los 
Lunas  raises  a  scanty  supply  of  coarse  grass  for  grazing  purposes.  Below  Los  Lunas 
a  large  part  of  the  land  is  covered  with  cottonwood  thickets.  Wh^re  these  are  cut 
away  the  land  is  found  to  be  of  excellent  quality. 

Tnere  are  no  perennial  tributaries  entering  the  Rio  Grande  in  this  section.  The 
Santa  Fe,  Gallisteo  and  Tijeras  enter  from  the  east,  the  first  delivering  water  to  the 
river  during  the  early  spring  and  in  time  of  floods;  the  last  two  only  in  time  of 
floods. 

From  the  west,  the  river  receives  the  drainage  from  the  Jemez,  Pueroo,  and  Salado. 
The  Jemez  and  Puerco  deliver  water  during  the  early  spring  and  in  flood  times; 
especially  the  latter,  which  ha  sa  flood  discharge  of  about  32,0(%  second- feet,  as  meaa- 
nred  near  Rocky  Ford. 

The  Salado  flows  only  in  time  of  floods. 

Not  over  one-fourth  of  the  bottom  lands  in  the  Albuquerque  Valley  is  under  ditch 
and  of  this  only  a  small  portion  is  in  cultivation.  The  laud  irrigated  in  this  section 
between  Cochiti  and  San  Marcial  is  about  22.500  acres. 

All  the  ditches  serving  this  land  are  indiviaual  and  community  ditches  of  the  moet 

grimitive  construction.  A  statement  of  the  land  served  nnder  each  ditch  is  an 
npossibility,  as  lands  lying  under  one  ditch  may  be,  and  many  times  are,  served  from 
a  higher  one.  However,  there  are  about  seventy  ditches  within  the  limits  of  the 
Albuquerque  Valley,  and  the  average  acreage  served  is  320  acres. 

The  water  supply  of  this  valley  is  ample  in  the  upper  part,  but  has  failed  below 
Bernalillo  in  times  of  great  drought.  Failures  occur  more  frequently  below  Tsleta. 
and  from  Acacia  south  the  supply  after  the  middle  of  July  is  precarious  in  times  of 
subnormal  rainfall. 
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After  leaving  the  Albuquerque  Valley,  for  some  miles  below  San  Marcial,  the  river 
flows  through  a  comparatively  narrow  bottom,  which  is  not  more  than  one-fourth  of 
a  mile  wide  and  is  bordered  in  places  by  steep  rocky  bluffs,  these  disappearing  farther 
down  the  river.  Ten  miles  below  San  Marcial  the  bottom  lands  nearly  or  quite  dis- 
appear, aud  on  the  left. side  the  Fra  Cristobal  Mountains  rise  abruptly  from  the 
water's  edffe,  while  on  the  right  or  west  side  the  ground  rises  gradually  from  the 
river's  bank  to  the  foothills.  The  river  channel  continues  of  this  character  to  a 
point  below  the  little  Mexican  town  of  San  .lose,  where,  after  contracting,  the  valley 
opens  again  to  fi>  width  of  about  half  a  mile  and,  abruptly  contracting  again,  the 
nver  enters  a  canyon. 

This  canyon  extends  for  about  6  miles,  and  varies  in  width  from  500  to  1,500  feet 
at  the  hiffh-water  mark.  The  walls  of  the  canyon  are  of  gravel  aud  conglomerate, 
overlaid  oy  lava,  which  in  some  places,  particularly  on  the  left  bank,  reaches  a 
thickness  of  40  feet.  The  walls  at  the  hishest  part  are  about  100  feet  high,  decreas- 
ing to  50  or  60  feet  in  places,  and  are  out  by  arroyos. 

Below  this  gorge  the  river  again  widens  and  there  are  patches  of  irrigable  land ; 
but  the  river  bottom  itself  is  narrow  and  the  river  bed,  hieing  nearly  half  a  mile  in 
width,  occupies  nearly  all  of  the  narrow  valley. 

These  alternations  of  narrow  gorges  and  bottom  lands  continue  nearly  to  Fort 
Selden.  In  this  course  are  points  at  which  the  river  bottom  lands  are  between  5 
and  6  miles  in  width,  and  are  covered  for  the  most  part  with  a  dense  growth  of 
mesquite  and  cottonwood. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Albuquerque  Valley,  but  little  of  the  bottom  land  is  in  culti- 
vation, the  acreage  irrigated  being  about  7,000  acres. 

There  are  two  reservoir  sites  between  San  Marcial  and  Rincon.  The  Rio  Grande 
Bam  and  Irrigation  Company  has  been  organized  with  the  object  of  improving  the 
site  at  Elephant  Butte  and  irrigating  the  lands  below.  It  is  proposed  to  build  at 
this  point  a  dam  96  feet  high,  impounding  250,000  acre-feet  of  water,  and  irrigating 
not  only  the  Mesilla  Valley  but  also  the  valleys  of  Lomo  Pardo,  Colorado,  and  Kincon 
above.  It  is  only  through  the  construction  of  such  systemi)  of  storage  and  by  the 
utilization  of  the  underground  waters  that  the  central  and  southern  portion  of  the 
Rio  Grande  Valley  in  New  Mexico  may  hope  to  save  themselves  from  the  disastrous 
effects  of  drought!  ^"^  bring  under  cultivation  the  great  acreage  of  waste  land  now 
idle. 

Below  Fort  Selden  the  valley  opens,  and  continues  in  general  broad  and  fertile  down 
to  the  constriction  at  El  Paso.  In  this  course  is  the  Mesilla  Valley,  one  of  the  best 
localities  for  fruit  growing  along  the  Rio  Grande.  This  valley,  stretching  from 
Fort  Selden  Reservation  on  the  north  to  the  Texas  line  on  the  south,  a  distance  of 
about  35  miles,  and  with  a  width  varying  from  8  to  10  miles,  includes  land  equal  to 
any  in  the  United  States.  The  soil  is  of  wonderful  fertility  and  great  depth,  but 
agriculture  has  made  but  slow  progress,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  water 
supply,  which  may  fail  after  July  1. 

Tne  acreage  irrigated  in  the  Mesilla  Valley  within  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  is 
about  22,000  acres,  and  no  further  increase  may  be  looked  for  without  storage  or  the 
ntilization  of  the  underground  waters. 

The  question  of  water  supply  is  attracting  more  and  more  attention  each  year, 
and  has  become  of  vital  importance  to  all  below  Albuquerque.  It  has  of  late  oeen 
made  the  subject  of  diplomatic  correspondence  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico. 

The  only  data  available  in  a  study  of  this  important  subject  is  that  collected  by 
the  division  of  hydrogra})hy  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  which  since 
1889  has  been  studying  this  subject.  Gauging  stations  have  been  maintained  along 
the  river  and  frequent  measurements  made,  from  which  has  been  calculated  the  dis- 
charge of  the  river  at  the  several  points. 

The  most  northern  of  these  stations  is  at  Del  Norte,  Colo.  I  give  herewith  a  table 
of  discharge  showing  the  maximum,  minimum,  and  mean  flow,  and  total  for  the 
month,  during  the  years  a  record  may  be  had. 
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Discharge  of  Rio  Grande  at  Del  Norte,  Colo. 
[Drainaffe  area,  1,400  aqaare  miles.] 


Month. 


18R9. 


October  11  to  31. 

November 

Deoember 


1890. 


January . . . 
February.. 

Marob 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August  — 

September . 

October 

November . 

December  . 


Per  annum 


1891. 


January . . . 
February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Auji^st — 
September. 
October — 
November . 
December  . 


Per  annum 


1882. 


January  

February 

Marob  22  to  31 

April 

May 

June , 

July 

August 

September:... 

October 

November 

December 


Per  Muum 


1808. 


January . . . 
Iftobmary.. 

Marob 

Aj»rU 

May 

June 

July 

August . . . 
September 

October 

November . 
December.. 


Pw  annum 


1804. 


January . 
February 

March 

April 


Apru 


Maximum.  >  Minimum.  '      Mean. 

I 


Second -/eft.  ^Seeond-feet.  Seeond-feet 
345  I  214  278  \ 

364  !  290  319  I 

364  200  I  281 


1,000 

896 

842 

1,380 

5,930 

5,655 

2,260 

930 

450 

862 

610 

670 


5,930 


1,820 
1,410 
1,460 
8,160 
5,650 
5,555 
3,565 
1,460 
1,234 
2,475 
450 


5,650 


846 

2,400 

4,710 

8,160 

1,074 

610 

306 

290 

829 

1,074 


4,710 


1,118 


1,037 
3,820 
2,850 
640 
450 
845 
808 
450 
862 


3,820 


1,870 
1,260 
1.870 
2,010 
4,560 


326 

745 
404 
404 
1,990 
2,550 
862 
450 
326 
307 
345 
475 


307 


290 


290 
345 
1,510 
1,152 
554 
806 
248 
248 
243 


243 


862 


326 
782 
670 
200 

268 


243 
214 

228 


214 


1,080 

1,120 

550 

650 

1.310 


552 

796 

487 

913 

4,831 

3,807 

1,515 

612 

383 

470 

478 

565 


1,242 


670 

990 

1,106 

1,294 

930 

1.280 

796 

1.410 

1,860 

3,245 

2,190 

4,146 

862 

1,683 

404 

668 

290 

527 

450 

844 

808 

374 

a  826 

a325 

1,403 


a300 

a300 

316 

1,047 

2,606 

2,187 

740 

444 

262 

250 

360 

022 


812 


966 

a  700 

«600 

588 

1,044 

1,749 

805 

824 

270 

263 

278 

642 


714 


1,213 
1,200 
1,016 
800 
2,510 


Total  for 
month. 


Aere-feet. 
17,(197 
18,980 
17,281 


33,948 
44,178 
29,950 
54,323 
266,356 
226,516 
93,172 
37,638 
22,788 
28,905 
28,441 
34,747 


000,962 


60,885 

71, 317 

78,730 

83,806 

202,027 

246,687 

104, 110 

40,774 

31,356 

51.906 

22,253 

19,987 


1,014,426 


18,450 
17,250 
10,434 
62,206 
160,207 
190.126 
45, 510 
27,306 
15,680 
15,928 
21,420 
56,703 


590,210 


59,400 
88,850 
80,760 
81,714 
110.556 
104,066 
24,202 
10.026 
16,066 
16, 176 
16,600 
80,483 


516.886 


75,200 
67,200 
62,030 
51,600 
155.620 


a  Estimated. 
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Discharge  of  Rio  Grande  at  Del  Norte,  Colo.— Continaed. 


Month. 


Maximum. 


18M— Continaed. 


Jnne 

Jnly 

August 

September 
October — 
November . 
December  , 


Per  An-nnin . 


1806. 


January . . , 
February . , 

March 

April 

May , 

Judo 

July , 

August 

September 

October 

November . 
December. 


Per  annum. 


1800. 


January  .. 
Febroary. 
March ..... 

April 

May 

June 

July , 

August..., 
Septembw 

October 

November 
December. . 


Per  annum. 


1807. 


January  .. 
February  .* 

March 

April 

}^J 

Jnne 

July 

Augnat . . . 

September 

Oelober... 

Koveinber 

December. 


Per  annum. 


Second-feet, 
1,840 
400 
550 
400 
460 
300 
240 


4,660 


804 

1,061 

060 

8,120 

3,120 

3.804 

1,252 

060 

666 

484 

403 

1,212 


3,804 


1,428 

2,154 

1,336 

8,054 

3,670 

1,766 

650 

703 

1.204 

666 

876 

430 


8,570 


1,120 

1,275 

1,376 

1,800 

5,250 

4,870 

2,140 

680 

900 

2,100 

800 

1,280 


Minimum. 


Mean. 


Suond'feet.  Seeond-feeL 
450  i  060 

300  355 


5,250 


800 
260 
300 
235 
665 


285 


680 
804 
403 
660 
1,882 
1,172 
770 
666 
376 
403 
322 
403 


322 


1,172 
060 
830 
504 

1,212 
480 
822 
214 
268 
408 
268 
822 


214 


465 

1,160 
590 
680 
1,720 
1,580 
506 
800 
200 
810 
540 
760 


290 


380 
346 
345 
270 
360 


818 


801 

053 

638 

1,883 

2,116 

2,200 

058 

720 

464 

435 

853 

1,008 


1,044 


1,203 

1,268 

1,081 

1.484 

2,874 

821 

403 

261 

477 

460 

310 

875 


884 


Oil 

1,200 

856 

1,028 

8,638 

8,200 

1,004 

467 

636 

1.871 

086 

1,086 


1,848 


Total  for 
month. 


Xtrt-teeU 
o8,800 
22,010 
23,560 
20,600 
21,300 
16, 200 
22,330 


507,440 


40,252 

52,027 

30.220 

112. 047 

130,108 

131,445 

58,905 

44,271 

27,015 

26,747 

21,006 

61,080 


754,081 


70,504 
72,861 
66,460 
88,804 
145,078 
48,858 
24.780 
16,048 
28,388 
28,888 
18,446 
28,058 


641, 017 


66,480 
88,852 
63,072 
61,380 
210,356 
197,940 
67,828 
28,884 
88,100 
86.002 
41,160 
64,283 


946,786 


Three  stations  have  been  maintained  in  New  Mexico;  at  Bmbudo, 
Bio  Grande,  and  San  Marcial. 

The  Enibndo  station  is  important,  inasmuch  as  it  fnmishes  the  rec- 
ord of  the  flow  of  the  Eio  Grande  before  the  diversion  of  its  waters  in 
New  Mexico.    I  herewith  give  tables  of  discharge  showing  this  flow. 
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D%8oh4»rge  of  Bio  Grande  at  Embndo,  K.  Mex, 
[Drainage  tasfio^  7,000  square  miles.] 


Month. 


1880. 


January  .. 
February . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August . . . 

September 

October... 

November 

December. 


Per  annum. 


1800. 


January... 
February.. 
March . . . . , 

April 

May 

June 

July , 

August.... 
September . 
October — 
November . 
December.. 


Per  annum 


1801. 


January . . . 
February . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August  — 
September . 
October — 
November , 
December.. 


Per  annum. 


1802. 


January . . . 
February.. 

March 

April 

Miy 

June 

July 

August — 
September. 
October — 
November . 
Decemb^ . 


Per  annum 


1803. 


January... 
February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 
October — 
November . 
Deeember.. 


Perannom. 


Maximum. 


Seeondrfeet. 
405 
676 
1,042 
4,420 
6,076 
5,060 
1,105 
253 
264 
334 
507 
610 


6,660 


617 

670 

1,044 

8,220 

6,071 

5,740 

2,640 

1,134 

1,044 

606 

600 

660 


6,071 


AAA 

1,000 
1,460 
6,600 
8,550 
6,340 
4,130 
1,805 
2,025 
8,850 
070 
880 


8,550 


615 

700 

1,560 

4,010 

6,665 

4,715 

1,400 

300 

165 

260 

400 

480 


6.665 


Minimum. 


S*eond-/«et 
878 
420 
537 
070 
2,448 
1,880 
236 
181 
184 
243 
253 
364 


465 

670 

2,466 

5,106 

8,740 

1,150 

666 

440 

420 


181 


260 
844 
830 
842 
2,660 
2,768 
820 


406 
523 
550 
636 


260 


560 

650 

735 

735 

4,520 

4,325 

1,250 

320 

820 

226 

515 

840 


225 


440 
480 
700 


4,130 
1,550 
280 
152 
140 
165 
243 
166 


140 


280 
840 
360 
700 
1,500 
540 
130 
140 
226 
340 


Mean. 


8ec<nid-/«t. 

481 

473 

784 

2,261 

8,430 

2,022 

471 

206 

212 

288 

366 

542 


1,032 


437 

553 

682 

2,083 

4,060 

4,107 

1,603 

814 

545 

662 

616 

648 


1,467 


586 

616 

817 

2,370 

6,066 

6,040 

2.356 

038 

460 

1,681 

778 

653 


1,855 


407 

606 

1,061 

2,070 

4,880 

8,146 

688 

101 

152 

202 

317 

824 


1,240 


882 

415 

601 

1,486 

8,110 

2,533 


280 
287 


a450 
a446 

868 


Total  for 
month. 


26,506 

26,251 

48,216 

184,580 

210,946 

173,850 

28,806 

12,660 

12,614 

17,404 

21,777 

33,388 


747,070 


26,876 

30,601 

41,043 

128,038 

806,040 

244,386 

07,060 

60,061 

32.427 

34,568 

36,652 

80,852 


1,064,377 


36,080 

34,182 

56,305 

141,015 

866,647 

200,880 

144,804* 

57,879 

27.005 

103,381 

46,201 

34,000 


1,848,217 


80,565 

34,270 

64,638 

177,250 

800.735 

187,187 

83,087 

11,746 

0,044 

12,428 

18.861 

10,026 


800,780 


20,418 
28,088 
80,812 
86,442 

101,810 
160,714 
18,880 
14, 146 
17,077 
22,885 
27,000 
27,500 

824,274 
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DUckarge  of  Bio  Grande  at  JEmbudo,  N,  Mex, — Continiied. 


Month. 


MAximuiii. 


1894. 


January . 
Febmary 
Harob . . . 
April.... 


JStecndr/Mt. 


MtiilTnimi- 


Mean. 


Seeond'/wL  Sseond-frnt. 

435 

450 

a600 


Total  for 
montlu 


20,970 
25,200 
81,000 


June 

July 

August.... 
September . 

October 

Kovember . 
December.. 


Perannmn. 


1895. 


January .. 

Febmary 

March.... 

April 

May , 

Jane , 


July 

August.... 

September 

October.... 

November. 

I>eoember.. 


Per  annum. 


1896. 


January  .. 
February. 
March  .... 

Aj)ril 

Miy 

June 

July 

August . . . 
September 
October . . . 
November 
December. 


Per  annum. 


1897. 


January  .. 
February . 

March . 

April 

May 

Jnne 

July 

August... 
September 
October... 
November 
December. 


Per  annum. 


155 
229 
840 
388 


662 

«72 

1,410 

4,290 

4,290 

4,985 

2,530 

2,016 

1,146 

572 

700 

580 


4,985 


660 

640 

2,100 

2,720 

2,980 

990 

1,380 

310 

580 

1,090 

660 

600 


2,980 


410 

475 

865 

8,178 

8,746 

7,600 

1,925 

1,015 

460 

2,150 

1,435 

746 


8,745 


482 

420 
640 
502 
1,573 
790 
612 
652 
480 
460 
640 
420 


420 


400 

480 
680 
1,200 
850 
210 
210 
210 
210 
276 
210 
880 


210 


875 
875 
410 
700 
8,178 
2,270 
345 
286 
285 
496 
746 
415 


285 


475 

503 

759 

2,541 

2,679 

3,021 

1,335 

1,080 

636 

494 

611 

584 


1,222 


532 
551 
957 
1|797 
1,598 
367 
299 
249 
228 
349 
395 
414 


646 


384 

407 

661 

1,691 

6,443 

4,696 

1,248 

338 

344 

1,586 

1,187 

648 


1,519 


9.300 
14,198 
20,400 
20,956 


29,207 

27,985 

46,546 

151,200 

164,725 

179,762 

82,086 

66,407 

37,845 

30,375 

36,367 

82,834 

885,279 


32,712 
31,694 
68, 8U 
106,929 
98,269 
21,838 
18,385 
15, 310 
13, 670 
21,459 
23,604 
25,i66 

467,960 


28,826 

22,832 

34,784 

101,484 

337,460 

275,788 

77,268 

20,970 

20,660 

96,150 

68,260 

88,960 

1,112,882 


a  Estimated. 
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The  Rio  Grande  station  is  located  at  the  upper  end  of  White  Rock  Canyon,  and  is 
the  most  important  in  New  Mexico.  It  was  established  in  February,  1895.  and  shows 
the  great  influence  on  the  flow  of  the  Rio  Grande  of  the  Chama,  the  Santa  Cmz, 
Nambe,  and  other  streams  entering  the  river  in  its  passage  through  the  Espanola 
Valley.    Its  record  is  as  follows : 

Discharge  of  Bio  Grande  at  Bio  Grande,  N,  Mex, 


Month. 


1885. 


Janaaiy  . . 
February. 
March  . . . . . 

April 

May 

June 

Jnly 

Anffust  — 
September , 

October 

November 
December. . 


Per  annnm 


1898. 


January  

February 

March  4  to  31 

April 

May 

June 

Jnly 

August 

September . . . 

October 

November  . . . 
Beoember — 


Per  annnm 


1897. 


January.. 
February . 
MkTCh  .... 

April 

May 

June 

Jnly 

Angnst..., 
September 
October.... 
November . 
December. 


Pw  annum 


Maximum. 


8eeond-feet. 


1,440 

2,640 

8,680 

6,  OSS 

7,200 

4,480 

2.490 

1,160 

880 

940 

866 


Minimum.       Mean. 


S9Cond-/eet.'  Steond-fut. 


8,680 


3,015 

5,140 

5,350 

1,680 

920 

310 

785 

617 

617 

1M5 


5,250 


570 

600 

2,485 

9,220 

15,840 

10,900 

8,100 

1,255 

2,800 

8,465 

1,710 

745 


15,840 


355 

780 

1,610 

2,420 

1,120 

1,005 

705 

530 

630 

655 

605 


355 


675 
1,810 
1,265 
255 
255 
210 
255 
350 
810 
880 


210 


800 

470 

610 

1,200 

8,600 

2,480 

200 

240 


780 
680 
850 


200 


591 

1,871 

5,078 

4,616 

4,630 

1,768 

1,481 

728 

707 

834 

713 


Total  for 
month. 


2,046 


a600 

aOOO 

1,356 

8,488 

2,704 

585 

412 

243 

299 

461 

498 

488 


973 


472 
541 


5,056 

11,454 

6.158 

1,580 

458 

660 

2,227 

1,206 

536 


2.610 


Aere-/§et. 

a34,468 

32,822 

84.294 

301,864 

288,827 

275,504 

106,710 

91,063 

43,021 

43,472 

49,626 

48,841 


1,392,507 


86,898 
34,512 
75.264 
207.263 
166,263 
31,835 
25,388 
14.942 
17,792 
28,846 
29,638 
80,006 


698,073 


25,280 

30,820 

61,480 

803,850 

710,120 

809,180 

08,180 


88,900 

188,080 

72,480 

83,280 


1,909,060 


aEatimated. 
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The  station  at  San  Marcial  has  been  maintained  since  1895,  bnt  owing  to  the  shift- 
ing bottom  results  have  been  obtained  with  difficalty.  This  station  demonstrates 
the  inflnence  of  the  flood- water  flow  on  the  discharge  of  the  Rio  Grande,  there  being 
no  permanent  streams  entering  the  river  between  Kio  Grande  Station  and  San  Mar- 
oia(  and  the  spring  flow,  where  there  is  any,  being  very  small.  In  1895  the  record 
covers  only  the  months  from  February  to  August. 

Estimated  monthly  discharge  of  Bio  Grande  at  San  Marcial,  N.  Mex, 

» 

[Drainage  area,  28,067  square  milea.] 


Month. 


1895. 


February 
March . . . 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August . . 


Maximum. 


1896. 


January . . . 
February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

AUffUBt 

September 
October — 
November . 
December.. 


Per  annum. 


1897. 


January . . 
February . 
March  .... 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August... 
September 
October . . . 
Kovember. 
December. 


Per  annum . 


Seeond-feet. 
1.755 
3,115 
7,800 
6,265 
5,958 
7,839 
6,265 


7,800 


885 
2,200 
4,800 
4,800 

820 
4,800 

820 

1,506 

11,800 

496 

820 


11,800 


600 

600 

1,350 

7,025 

22.250 

11,112 

2,025 

366 

6,050 

15,500 

3,500 

3,100 


22,250 


Minimum.        Mean. 


Second -feet. 

280 
1,350 
2,180 
2,006 
1,080 

960 
1,210 


Total  for 
monfch. 


Second-feet.,  Aere-feet. 


280 


580 

240 
1,400 

195 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
15 

460 


0 


200 
850 
350 
900 
6,150 
1,776 
270 

5i 
6 
660  { 
2,100 
2,400  I 


086 
2,096 
4,689 
3,625 
3,922 
2,481 
2,913 


2,952 


680 
679 
3,142 
2,019 
164 
466 
118 
ISO 
742 
209 
619 


815 


318 

434 

660 

8,584 

12,173 

6,156 

1,117 

101 

1,907 

4,619 

2,953 

2,484 


3,042 


53,760 
128, 879 
279,014 
222,892 
233, 375 
149,476 
179, 113 


1,246,509 


a  25,000 

39,144 

41,750 

186,962 

124, 148 

9,759 

28,658 

7,255 

7,785 

45.624 

12,444 

88,000 


566,499 


19,694 

24,350 

40.950 

816,050 

754,700 

309,360 

69,260 

6,230 

114, 412 

286,400 

177,200 

164,000 


2,331,666 


a  Estimated. 
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At  El  PasOy  Tex.,  the  riyer  has  been  ganged  at  varying  periods,  bat  onfortnnately 
the  record  is  not  continaons.  This  station  is  of  as  mnch  or  more  importance  than 
any  of  the  others,  as  the  data  obtained  here  will  be  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the 
adjustment  of  the  conflicting  water  rights  claimed  by  New  Mexico,  Texas,  and  the 
Republic  of  Mexico. 

1  present  herewith  all  the  data  available  on  this  subject. 

DUoharge  of  the  Bio  Grande  at  El  Paeo,  Tex, 
[Drainage  area,  80,000  sqaare  milee.] 


Month. 


1889. 

May  10  to  81 

Jmie 

Jnly 

Augast 

September 

October 

November 

I>eoember 


1890. 

Janoary  

Febroary 

March 

April 

May 

Jane 

July 

Aofast 

September 

October 

Kovember 

December 

Per  annum 

1891. 

Jannazy 

February 

March 

^?^.:::;::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

June 

July 

Aufuat 

September 

October 

November 

Deoember 

Per  annum 

1892. 

January  

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Auffuet 

September i 

October 

November 

December 

Per  annum  ....•..•..........■■....•>... 

1807. 

January 

Febmaiy 

March 

5^?*.:::::::;::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

June 

July 


IfAxlTPX^™- 

Mlnfmnm. 

Mean. 

ITotal  for 
month. 

S0Oond-f€et. 

iSeeond/Ml. 

Seeond-fmt. 

Aore-feet. 

4,705 

2,060 

3,116 

191,684 

4,400 

660 

2,638 

156,961 

080 

0 

237 

14,575 

0 

»         0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

252 

0 

71 

4,366 

! 

280 

126 

196 

12,054 

458 

106 

290 

16,095 

1,140 

45 

424 

26,076 

4,108 

470 

2,190 

180,806 

7,200 

3,495 

5,771 

854,916 

7,200 

2,925 

4,404 

262,038 

2,855 

235 

854 

52,521 

2,497 

170 

784 

45,141 

660 

40 

176 

10.472 

116 

40 

66 

3,997 

610 

40 

2S4 

16,898 

610 

480 

585 

82,002 

7,200 

40 

1,827 

968,415 

715 

140 

451 

27,786 

2,640 

470 

809 

44,899 

4,635 

470 

1,866 

114,769 

8,625 

1,040 

4,265 

258,767 

16,620 

8,840 

11,852 

726.528 

8,840 

5,045 

6,714 

899,488 

6,845 

610 

2,271 

189,666 

1,785 

17 

662 

40,718 

9,480 

0 

768 

45,695 

8,685 

600 

1,488 

91,518 

515 

285 

841 

20,289 

660 

190 

844 

21,156 

16,620 

0 

2,668 

1,926,208 

470 

155 

826 

20,048 

880 

290 

476 

27,370 

2,070 

890 

752 

46,248 

7,485 

470 

8,147 

187,2416 

10,050 

5,205 

7,093 

486,219 

6,484 

560 

2,948 

176,108 

2,500 

0 

668 

41,082 

140 

0 

18 

800 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10,060 

0 

1,286 

984,122 

1,260 

90 

805 

18,758 

280 

125 

194 

10,774 

120 

80 

72 

4,427 

4,225 

40 

1,740 

108,687 

17,000 

5.000 

8,812 

511,086 

11,000 

2,000 

6,095 

862,678 

6,100 

800 

1,880 

81,778 
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Discharge  of  the  Eio  Grande  at  El  Paso,  Tex. — Continued. 


Month. 


1897. 

August 

September 

October 

Ifovember 

December 

Per  «innm 


Ifazimiim. 


8ee<md-fe^. 
600 
2,880 
6,000 
1,695 
1,016 


17,000 


Minimum. 


Sec(md-/e§t, 

0 

0 

230 

810 

460 


00 


Mean. 


Seeond-feet, 

132 

705 

1,758 

1,132 

680 


1,871 


Total  for 
month. 


Acre-feet. 

8,117 

41,960 

108,095 

67,358 

41,812 


1,800,874 


SITMMABY. 


Year. 

Del  Norte. 

Per 
cent  of 
gain  or 

loss. 

Embndo. 

Per 
cent  of 
gain  or 

loss. 

Rio 
Grande. 

Per 
cent  of 
gain  or 

loss. 

San 
Marcial. 

Per 
cent  of 
gain  or 

loss. 

ElPaso. 

1889 

747,070 

1,064,877 

1,348,217 

899,780 

624,274 

• 

' 

1890 

900,902 
1,014,426 
600,219 
516,886 
697,440 
754,931 
641,017 
946,737 

+18 
+32 
+52 
+20 

—48 

968,416 

1,926,208 

984,122 

1891 

+42 
+03 

1892 

1898 

1894 

1895 

+17 
—27 
+17 

885,279 

467,960 

1,112,382 

+67 
+47 
+71 

1,882,507 

608,072 

1,909,060 

1896 

—19 
+22 

566,499 
2,331,586 

1897 

—41 

1,860,874 

The  question  of  the  water  supply  of  the  Bio  Grande  is  one  of  the  most  important 
Bubieots  in  New  Mexico  to-day,  and  deserving  the  most  carefhl  attention,  but  owing 
to  the  yery  limited  time  allowed  me  by  the  commission  for  the  completion  of  this 
report,  I  am  unable  to  digest  and  disouss  the  above  data.  A  few  ideas,  however, 
have  crystalized  in  the  compiling  of  the  data,  and  I  present  them  herewith.  Only 
a  thorough  study  of  the  subject  can  determine  whether  they  are  justified  or  not. 

The  great  draft  of  water  for  irrigation  purposes  from  the  headwaters  of  the  Bio 
Orande  in  Colorado  does  not  apparently  lessen  the  flow  in  New  Mexico  as  greatly  as 
has  been  supposed,  and  is  not  responsible  for  the  great  scarcity  of  water  of  late  years 
in  the  lower  Kio  Grande  Valleys. 

The  flow  of  the  Bio  Grande  in  New  Mexico  is  dependent  upon  the  precipitation 
and  run-off  &om  the  catchment  areas  of  New  Mexico  rather  than  from  those  of 
Colorado.  A  period  of  subnormal  precipitation  upon  the  New  Mexico  watershed 
inay  not  reach  its  maximum  effect  upon  the  stream  flow  for  a  considerable  period  of 
time. 

The  losses  from  seepage  are  much  greater  than  generally  supposed.  I  have 
obtained  several  measurements  of  the  flow  at  San  Marcial  and  £1  Faso  during  the 
years  1895, 1896.  and  1897,  which  tend  to  support  tMs  proposition,  but  they  are  too 
fragmentary  to  base  definite  conclusions  upon. 

I  submit  them  herewith : 


Date. 

Locality. 

Discharge 
in  second- 
feet 

1 

Date. 

LooaUty. 

Discharge 
in  second- 
feet. 

1896. 
Nov.    17 

San  Marcial 

074 
302 

1896. 
Jan.  22 
26 

Feb.  14 
17 

1887. 
21 
24 

San  Manrial 

767 

20 

Kl  Paso  -  V  r  r  -     .... . 

El  Paso 

390 

Loss 

Loss.  - 

282 

877 

San  Manual , . 

Rail  Mftixflal -..TT, ......... 

Deo.     24 

602 
280 

570 

27 

ElPaso 

El  Paso 

840 

«      Loss... 

IjOSS. .............. . 

322 

280 

1896. 
Jan.     10 

R»ti  Marcial 

Ran  Marcial , ....,..,,  r  r 

701 
390 

844 

18 

El  Paso 

El  Paso 

175 

Loss 

Loss 

811 

109 

or  tax  ayerage  of  about  2.8  second-feet  per  mile* 
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In  January,  1898,  I  took  measnrementsof  the  Rio  Grande  at  Albaqaerqae  and  Cor- 
rales,  the  flow  being  about  1,000  second-feet  at  the  timo;  and  found  a  loss  of  20 
second-feet  in  a  distance  of  8  miles,  or  2.5  second- feet  per  mile.  In  all  the  above 
measurements  there  was  uo  diversion  whatever  of  water  from  the  river  between  the 
points  mentioned. 

I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  indication  of  return  waters  excepting  along  the 
headwaters  of  some  of  the  minor  streams. 

These  seepage  losses  occur  generally  throughout  New  Mexico,  and  indicate  that 
the  higher  up  the  stream  the  water  is  diverted  the  greater  the  acreage  that  can  be 
irrigated.  New  Mexico  has  sreat  areas  of  land  which  will  be  ultimately  irrigated 
firom  underground  waters.  The  valleys  of  the  Pecos,  Rio  Grande,  and  the  Florida 
plains,  as  well  as  other  districts,  are  underlaid  with  great  bodies  of  water,  and  this 
subject  should  be  carefully  investigated,  as  no  data  is  at  present  available  on  the 
subject. 

I  would  suggest  that  steps  be  taken  toward  the  creation  of  the  office  of  Territorial 
engineer,  that  these  subjects,  which  are  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  Territorv  at 
large  and  so  necessary  tit  its  advancement,  may  receive  the  attention  and  investiga- 
tion so  greatly  needed. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  great  assistance  I  have  received  from  the 
many  who  have  so  kindly  replied  to  my  inquiries,  and  especially  to  Mr.  W.  M.  Reed, 
engineer  of  the  Pecos  Irrigation  and  Improvement  Company;  Mr.  L.  S.  Preston^  engi- 
neer of  the  Maxwell  Land  Grant  Company;  to  Mr.  F.  H.  Newell,  of  the  iJnited 
States  Geological  Survey;  and  to  the  reports  of  the  division  of  hydrography.  I 
have  in  many  instances  quoted  from  the  latter  freely,  and  from  other  papers  as  well. 
Very  respectfully, 

P.  E.  Harroun, 

Civil  Engineer. 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  September  29 j  1898. 

THE  CANADIAN  BIVEB  SECTION. 

This  agricultural  district  lies  between  the  Baton  Moantains  on  the 
north  and  the  Pecos  Eiver  on  the  southwest.  The  Canadian  flows 
through  it  for  about  150  miles  in  a  southeasterly  direction  to  near  old 
Fort  Bascom,  and  from  there  easterly  (a  little  north  of  the  thirty-fifth 
parallel  of  north  latitude)  for  about  50  miles.  Most  of  its  tributaries  flow 
in  from  the  west.  As  the  western  part  of  this  entire  section  has  a  slope 
toward  the  east  with  a  general  descent  to  the  southward,  the  highest 
localities  are  in  the  northwest  corner  and  the  lowest  in  the  southeast, 
with  a  falling  altitude  of  from  5,000  to  3,000  feet.  Some  portions  of  this 
river  have  a  fall  of  9  feet  per  mile.  Of  its  tributaries,  the  little  Cimar- 
ron and  Yermejo  creeks  afford  considerable  breadth  of  arable  land,  the 
former  having  a  valley  from  25  to  30  miles  long  and  from  1  to  6  miles 
wide;  and  the  Yermejo  one  of  the  same  length  and  about  2  miles  wide. 
Both  of  these  valleys  are  very  fertUe,  with  plenty  of  water  for  irriga- 
tion. The  Eayado  Creekhas  a  good  valley,  but  it  is  subject  to  overflows. 
Ocate  Creek  Valley,  formed  by  erosion,  is  also  very  good  agricultural 
land.  The  Mora  liiver  Valley  is  doubtless  the  finest  in  this  section. 
It  has  a  length  of  from  60  to  70  miles  and  a  breadth  of  about  4  j  miles. 
Its  upper  portion  from  8  to  10  miles  in  length  is  about  3  miles  wide. 

aiLA  AND  OOLOBADO  BIVEB  SEOTION. 

This  section  embraces  a  belt  of  land  of  from  50  to  100  miles  wide 
along  the  whole  of  the  western  line  of  New  Mexico.  It  is  watered  by 
the  Rio  Puerco  of  the  west  and  the  Zuni  River  in  the  north,  and  by 
the  Gila  and  its  many  tributaries  and  the  Rio  San  Francisco  in  the 
south.  There  are  rich  and  extensive  valley  lands  along  the  bottoms  of 
these  rivers,  the  most  fertile  being  that  of  the  Rio  San  Francisco. 
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THE  NORTHWEST  RIVER   SECTION. 

The  Sail  Juan  River  country  in  the  northwestern  portion  of  the 
Territory  offers  a  splendid  opportunity,  not  only  for  tlie  ])roduction  of 
cereals,  but  also  for  vegetables  and  fruits  of  all  kinds.  The  vine  thrives 
to  perfection.  The  valleys  of  the  Las  Animas,  La  Plata,  and  Los  Linos, 
all  tributaries  to  the  San  Juan,  are  also  capable  of  rendfring  large 
amounts  of  produce.  The  valley  of  the  Cliama  River,  especially  in  its 
iipi)er  part  from  Chama  on  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railway  to 
below  Tierra  Amarilla,  the  county  seat  of  Rio  Arriba,  is  one  of  the 
finest  valleys  in  the  country,  and  highly  ])roductive.  And  a^ain,  the 
valleys  of  tlie  tributaries  to  the  Oliama,  the  Brazos,  Nutritas,  (rallinas, 
Puerco,  PJl  Rito,  Ojo  Caliente,  Bear  Creek,  and  others  are  all  highly 
susceptible  to  cultivation.  The  valley  of  the  Puerco  of  the  east,  and 
the  Rio  Jemez  with  its  many  tributaries,  afford  fertile  lands,  already 
for  centuries  under  cultivation. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  IRRIGATION. 

When  the  Eastern  farmer  sees  all  the  work  entailed  in  laying  out  a 
wheat  field  for  irrigation  and  the  subseiiuent  labor  of  applying  the  water, 
lie  is  often  heard  to  exclaim,  '^  If  all  that  work  is  necessary,  1  have  no  use 
for  irrigation.''  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  disguise  the  fact  that  irriga- 
tion entails  much  expense  in  the  cultivation  of  crops.  Of  course,  that 
expense  varies  with  the  kind  of  crop  raised;  but  the  question  may  be 
asked  whether  the  value  of  the  extra  quantity  produced  is  not  in  excess 
of  the  extra  expenditure. 

I  et  us  take  the  case  of  alfalfa.  The  yearly  expense  per  acre  for  irriga- 
tion, as  has  already  been  shown,  is  $2.15;  but  four  crops  of  hay  are 
raised  in  the  year  in  lieu  of  one  without  irrigation,  or  say  3J  tons  instead 
of  1^  tons.  1  he  farmer  therefore  gets  an  extra  2  tons  of  hay  for  an 
expenditure  of  $2.15  in  water.  Add  $2  for  the  cost  of  harvesting 
these  2  tons,  and  you  have  an  extra  2  tons  of  hay  costing  $4.15,  or 
$2.08  per  ton. 

In  the  case  of  wheat  crop  it  is  not  easy  to  give  exact  figures,  but  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  crop  will  be  double  what  it  is  in 
countries  where  irrigation  is  not  practiced  and  where  fertilizers  are  not 
used.  This  is  due  in  large  part  to  the  fertilizing  properties  of  the  river 
water,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  which  insures  the 
permanent  fertility  of  the  soil.  One  must  also  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that 
wheat  and  almost  all  farm  products  are  worth  more  in  the  irrigated 
districts  of  the  West  than  they  are  farther  east. 

No  farmer  would  consider  it  a  wa*ste  of  money  to  pnt  10  tons  per  acre 
of  barnyard  manure  upon  his  land  every  year,  even  though  it  cost  him 
$^,  For  half  this  expense  he  can,  where  the  river  water  is  of  the  same 
quality  as  that  which  irrigates  the  Mesilla  Valley,  not  only  apply 
fertilizers  equal  to  the  contents  of  10  tons  of  barnyard  manure,  but  he 
gives  the  crop  the  exact  amount  of  water  required  for  a  full  yield, 
insures  it  against  loss  by  drought,  and  gets  a  better  price  than  could 
be  obtained  elsewhere.  Irrigation  farming  means  intensive  farming; 
and  it  is  intensive  farms  which  pay  in  the  long  run. 

If  the  question  is  asked,  as  it  often  is,  What  is  the  most  profitable 
product  to  raise  in  New  Mexico!  the  answer  generally  made  is  that 
apples,  peaches,  grapes,  or  some  fancy  crop  will  pay  the  most  money^ 
and  dazzling  figures  are  given  showing  the  number  of  pounds  per  acre 
and  cents  per  pound,  resulting  in  a  rapid  fortune  from  40  acres  of  land. 
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In  my  opinion,  however,  the  future  of  farming  in  New  Mexico  does  not 
lie  in  this  direction. 

I  have  elsewhere  referred  to  the  feeding  qualities  of  alfalfa,  especially 
when  mixed  with  corn  or  sorghum  fodders  and  corn  meal.  The  climate, 
soil,  and  irrigation  of  ti  e  Mesilla  Valley,  and  of  many  other  valleys 
on  the  Eio  Grande,  are  especially  adapted  to  raising  tliese  crops,  and  I 
believe  that  the  future  of  farming  here  lies  in  feeding  alfalfa  and  corn 
for  the  production  of  beef,  pork,  and  dairy  products. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  range  cattle,  which  up  to  the  present  time 
are  shipped  to  Eastern  points  and  there  fattened  for  market,  while  right 
here  are  all  the  means  of  fattening  these  cattle.  If  the  cattle  were 
fattened  at  home,  not  only  could  they  be  shipped  more  profitably,  but 
there  would  be  a  remunerative  market  at  home. 

The  advantages  of  stock  feeding  over  fruit  growing  are  many.  In 
the  first  place,  the  stock  gives  an  immediate  return,  whereas  no  return 
can  be  expected  from  fruit  for  four  and  often  six  years.  Then,  again, 
there  are  more  farmers  who  understand  stock  raising  than  there  are 
who  understand  fruit  raising  and  fruit  growing.  Moreover,  there  are 
many  risks  attached  to  an  orchard  which  are  absent  from  a  stock  farm, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  prices  obtainable  for  the  produce.  Pork, 
beef,  and  butter  are  always  in  steady  demand,  and  at  cash  prices,  and 
the  stock  farmer  is  not  liable  to  losses  from  gluts  in  the  market,  which 
so  often  beset  the  orchardist. 

MINING  AND  MINEBAL  RESOURCES. 

The  mining  resources  of  New  Mexico  are  something  wonderful.  Here 
we  have  practically  everything  in  the  shape  of  mineral  too  numerous 
to  mention,  but  running  from  salt  and  sulphur  up  to  gold  and  silver  and 
precious  stones.  And  while  there  are  numerous  paying  mine^,  none  of 
them  are  what  may  be  said  to  be  well  developed  so  far.  All  that  it  needs 
is  the  influx  of  more  capital  to  thoroughly  develop  its  various  mines, 
when  this  Territory  will  become  one  of  the  richest  mineral  producing 
regions  of  the  Eocky  Mountain  range. 

The  mineral  resources  of  our  Territory  have  been  slowly  but  surely 
forcing  the  attention  of  capitalists,  and  the  outlook  for  the  coming  year 
is  very  encouraging  and  brighter  than  it  has  ever  been.  It  has  been  a 
hard  matter  to  interest  men  of  means  in  our  mines,  but  gradually  this 
indifference  is  wearing  off  and  capitalists  are  now  sending  experts  to 
examine  into  the  many  promising  propositions  throughout  the  Terri« 
tory,  and  we  hope  for  good  results  from  the  interest  taken  by  our  Eastern 
friends,  as  New  Mexico  offers  as  fine  opportunities  in  the  mining  line 
as  any  portion  of  the  globe.  This  interesting  of  capitalists  means  that 
money  for  development,  for  mining  machinery,  for  smelters,  mills,  and 
other  reduction  plants  will  find  its  way  to  New  Mexico  and  make  the 
mining  camps  of  New  Mexico  large  producers. 

GOLD  OUTPUT  WILL    BE    KNORMOU8    FROM    MANY    DISTRICTS — EASTERN    CAPITAL    IS 
BEGINNING     TO    DISCOVER     THE     OPP<»RTUNITY — NOT     ONLY     GOLD,     BUT     OTHER 

METALS  AND  PRECIOUS  STONES  ARE  FOl'ND  THERE. 

• 

Mining  matters  in  New  Mexico  cnn  only  be  spoken  of  as  surprising  in  every  respecl, 
and  everywhere  from  along  the  line  of  that  indnKtry  reports  are  continually  comiu^iC  ia 
of  new  strikes  being  made,  ohl  mines  being  worked  to  their  fnileRt  capacity,  and  new 
corporations  being  formed  for  the  purpose  of  ex]iloration  and  prnrtical  working.  It 
10  being  demonstrated  every  day,  and  in  all  of  the  principal  districts,  that  there  is 
gold,  and  plenty  of  it.  What  is  neede<l  now  is  capital  with  which  to  work  mines 
that  have  bfen  proved  more  than  good  paying  propositions.  In  mnny  districts  the 
experimental  period  is  positively  passed,  and  practical  work  with  capital  ie  being 
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done.  Capital  is  poaring  in  from  tbe  East,  and  the  p:old  mines  of  New  Mexico  are 
proving  vsiatly  more  productive  of  profits  than  the  manufactories  of  Massachusetts, 
Ohio,  and  Illinois,  and  EaBtern  men  are  beginning  to  realize  that  such  is  a  fact. 

THB  MOdOLLON  DISTKICT. 

■ 

Down  in  the  Southern  or  Mogollon  district  the  activity  is  very  great,  and  increased 
capacity  is  steadily  marked.  The  Confidence  is  turning  out  from  80  to  100  tons  of 
ore  every  day  with  a  force  of  70  miners.  The  ore  is  of  good  quality,  and  the  propri- 
etors are  enjoying  a  well  deserved  period  of  profits. 

The  Deadwood  mine,  in  the  same  district,  is  now  run  in  connection  with  the  Deep 
Down  mill,  which  is  using  daily  considerable  ore  which  averages  $16  in  gold 
and  $21  in  silver.  There  are  immense  bodies  of  this  ore  in  sight  and  very  easily 
gotten  out.  Numbers  of  smaller  mines  in  the  same  district  are  being  worked,  and 
prospectors  are  actively  looking  up  that  region  and  with  considerable  success.  The 
Philadelphia  men  who  are  interested  in  that  section  are  reported  a«  pushing  the  for- 
mation of  their  big  company,  and  it  is  expected  their  operations  will  be  commenced 
in  the  near  future,  giving  numbers  of  men  in  that  region  employment. 

THE  HILLSBOROUGH  OUTPUT. 

And  at  Hillsborough,  in  practically  the  same  district,  the  output  from  the  mines 
last  week  amounted  to  180  tons.  This  is  a  section  which  could  be  advantageously 
prospected.  Other  regions  in  the  territory  have  become  so  well  known  to  mining 
men  that  their  attention  has  been  diverted  to  a  great  extent  away  from  the  promis- 
ing Hillsborough  country,  although  it  has  been  demonstrated  there  is  plenty  of  gold 
and  other  mineral  in  that  region  only  awaiting  development.  ' 

In  the  Ortiz  mine  grant  things  are  looking  livel3^  The  men  who  have  control  of 
tbe  Edison  interest  there  do  not  say  much,  but  it  is  generally  known  that  the 
machinery  for  the  intended  gigantic  operations  on  that  grant  by  the  Edison  Company 
is  being  gotten  ready  in  the  East  as  fast  as  possible,  and  that  before  very  long  a 
large  number  of  men  will  be  finding  employment  in  producing  the  yellow  stuff  from 
that  immense  deposit  of  ore. 

THE  ORTIZ  MINE. 

The  Ortiz  mine  is  now  being  run  to  its  fiill  capacity,  about  50  tons  per  day  being 
the  average.  This  mine  bids  fair  to  become  a  wealth  producer,  and  it  is  significant 
that  but  a  few  months  ago  the  boiler  horsepower  at  that  mine  was  but  seven. 
Within  a  few  months  two  changes,  both  for  more  power,  have  been  instituted,  and 
to-day  they  are  using  a  lOO-horsepower.  boiler  to  its  full  capacity,  with  the  proba- 
bility in  the  near  future  of  being  compelled  to  add  more  as  luieir  property  reaches  a 
higher  state  of  development. 

The  Shoshone,  in  the  same  country,  is  another  proposition  which  is  very  well 
thought  of,  and  the  owners  are  now  engaged  in  sinking  another  shaft.  At  a  depth 
of  20  feet,  4  feet  of  mineral  has  been  disclosed,  and  predictions  for  the  future  of  that 
projierty  are  very  bright. 

THB  COCHITI  DISTRIOT. 

In  the  Cochiti  district  and  around  Bland  and  Golden  things  are  particularly  prom- 
ising. Bland  seems  vo  be  a  trifle  more  favored  so  far  as  new  people  and  prospectors 
are  concerned,  it  being  reported  that  new  arrivals  to  that  camp  have  averaged  10 
X>6r  day  for  some  time  back.  As  few  of  the  new  prospectors  seem  to  have  any  thought 
of  leaving,  it  must  be  taken  as  conclusive  evidence  that  the  camp  is  in  a  sound, 
healthy  condition.  Most  of  the  new  arrivals  are  those  directly  concerned  in  mining, 
and  as  there  is  a  large  unexplored  and  unclaimed  body  of  land  in  that  vicinity  yet, 
the  prospects  seem  to  be  alluring  for  the  prospector.  New]y  opened  claims  are  very 
easily  disposed  of,  but  the  owners  seem  to  be  inclined  to  hold  on,  knowing  that  time 
wUl  increase  the  value  of  their  properties.  The  Cochiti  is  undoubtedly  tbe  best  paying 
region  in  the  Tenitory. 

NOT  A  BOOM  MOVEMENT. 

The  unusual  developments,  both  under  way  and  projected,  are  not  the  result  of  a 
boom.  They  are  but  the  honest,  gigantic  stride  forward  of  a  surpassingly  rich  coun- 
try, whose  resources  are  beginning  to  be  known.  The  latest  bi^  project  is  the  sub- 
stitution of  electricity  for  steam  as  the  motive  power  in  that  district.  With  a  big 
dam  constructed  across  the  Rio  Grande  about  12  miles  above  the  Albermarle  group 
of  mines,  and  an  electric  power  house  at  that  point  large  and  powerful  enough  to 
furnish  power  to  not  only  the  mills  but  for  the  tramways  and  lighting  purposes,  it 
is  plain  to  be  seen  that  the  Cocbitis  will  be  prosperous.  This  scheme  is  a  bona  fide 
proposition  and  will  be  carried  out  by  the  manager  of  the  Albermarle,  backed  by  his 
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company.  One  minini^  deal  was  consummated  this  week  whereby  a  Mr.  Weather- 
head,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  gained  control  of  the  Gleason  mine  at  Gohlen.  He  propoaes 
to  immediately  install  new  reduction  and  smelting  works  on  his  claim  and  the  prop- 
erty will  no  doubt  pay  out  big.  It  has  a  2i-foot  vein  ranging  from  $20  to  $200  to  the 
ton. 

In  the  Crown  Point  active  work  is  being  done,  drifts  being  run  and  the  contractors 
report  the  ore  improving  at  every  foot  of  advance.  The  Monte  CriHto  has  been 
enjoying  a  run  of  luck,  and  the  owners  have  ordered  100  tons  of  machinery  for  their 
placer  claims.  On  the  Ermine  extension  development  has  been  recently  done,  the 
results  proving  highly  HatisCactory,  the  property  Hhowiug  a  4- toot  vein  running 
through.  On  the  Albemarle  gr«»np  everything  is  humming.  The  pay  roll  of  this 
mine  already  averages  $16,000  per  month,  and  that  property  bids  fair  to  make  a 
national  reputation  as  a  producer  of  gold.  While  gold  couiniauds  the  most  atten- 
tion, the  silver  propositions  are  all  right,  and  should  silver  ever  be  restored  to  its 
rightful  place,  prodlgiouH  production  of  that  metal  in  Central  New  Mexico  would  be 
chronicled.  Opals  are  fre({Ucntly  found  in  this  part  also.  In  Santa  Fe  and  more 
particularly  Taos  County,  deposits  of  copper  are  being  exploited  with  good  results, 
and  the  Copper  Glance  mine  in  Taos  County  has  been  bonded  to  Chicago  capital ibts. 

THE  BED  RIVEB  COUNTRY. 

Up  in  the  Elizabeth  town  and  Red  Hiver  country  everything  betokens  a  veiy  busy 
summer,  and  like  the  other  mining  districts  of  the  Territory  seems  to  be  very  san- 
guine of  pronounced  and  abundant  sucbess. 

Every  able  bodied  man  in  that  region  is  able  to  instantly  command  work.  At  the 
Mallette  property  very  .tine  free  gold  specimens  have  been  shown  up,  with  the  full 
expectation  that  the  good  prospects  will  continue.  The  "I  Own"  is  undergoing 
considerable  development.  H.  H.  'i'ompkins'  property  on  the  Black  Mountain,  in  the 
same  vicinity,  is  panning  out  well,  his  shaft  at  Sd  feet  showing  up  a  4-foot  vein  of 
excellent  ore.  One  of  the  promising  claims  is  that  of  Henry  Young,  who  has  been 
actively  at  work  taking  out  ore  that  assayed  $500  per  ton.  The  Anderson  property 
at  Elizabethtown  is  authoritatively  reported  as  sending  $100  ore  to  the  mills.  In  the 
northern  region,  and,  in  fact,  in  the  several  mining  districts  of  the  Territory,  the 
mining  outlook  for  the  coming  season  is  particularly  enticing,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
but  the  present  success  will  prove  a  great  benefit  as  a  sound  advertising  medium 
for  the  undoubtedly  great  and  rich  mining  resources  within  our  borders. 

THE  MINES  OF  NEW  MEXICO. 
[From  Territorial  Bureau  of  Immigration.] 

GOLD,  SILVER,  COPPER,  LRAD,  IRON,  COAL,  AND  ALL  THE  PRECIOUS  AND  U8BF0L  METALS  AND  MINERALS- 
FIELDS  FOR  THE  PROSPECTOR  AND  INVESTOR  IN  EVERY  COUNTY  OF  THE  TERRITORY— A  CLIMATE  THAT 
AFFORDS  AN  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  THE  MINER  TO  WORK  THE  YEAR  'ROUND— THE  ATTENTION  OF  MINING 
MEN  FROM  THE  NORTHERN  STATES  NOW  BEING  ATTftACTED  TO  THIS  TERRITORY,  RICH  IN  MINERAL,  AND 
LARGE-SIZED  INVESTMENTS  ARE  UBING  MADE. 

A  va8t  mineral  field, — Mr.  J.  D.  Bone,  a  mining  expert  of  good  standing,  who  haa 
a  practical  knowledge  of  the  different  mineral  districts  in  the  Territory,  says: 

''As  a  broad  assertion,  we  may  say  the  whole  mountain  region  in  .New  Mexico  is  a 
fair  and  a  reasonably  sure  prospecting  field.  It  is  a  very  false  idea  to  suppose  that 
a  few  favored  spots,  at  which  development  has  taken  place — merely  little  pin  pointa 
on  the  vast  area  of  known  mineralized  territory — are  all,  or  one- thousandth  part,  of 
the  great  resources  of  our  mountains. 

"We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  quite  a  promising  field  for  prospecting  would  be 
right  in  the  midst  of  any  one  of  our  oldest  camps.  This  being  true  in  the  oldest 
and  livest  mining  eamps  of  the  Territory,  surely  the  vast  field  of  known  mineral- 
bearing  area  has  been  but  indifferently  prospected,  if  indeed,  at  all. 

**  The  seeker  after  hidden  wealth  has  here  in  New  Mexico  a  wide  field,  one  which 
it  is  not  at  all  improbable  will  exceed  in  value  anything  yet  disirovered.  The  areaa 
most  likely  to  produce  results  are  where  eruptive  forces  have  been  most  active,  and 
the  disturbances  and  crystallizing  of  the  strata  most  pronounced. 

*'  In  this  territory,  with  its  122,444  square  miles,  are  rich  and  inviting  fields,  prac- 
tically nntouched  by  the  pick  of  the  prospector,  and  oflfering  the  miner  ana  capi- 
talist opportunities  for  rich  returns  for  labor  and  money  expended,  such  as  are  very 
seldom  round  in  any  mining  section  of  the  great  west.  As  good,  if  not  better, 
chances  are  presented  within  the  boundaries  of  this  territory  than  were  found  in 
Leadville  or  Cripple  Creek,  Colo. 

^*  Mininff  diBtrieii, — ^This  Territory  has  now  some  eighty-five  mining  districts,  which 
are  scattered  widely,  and  cover  a  large  section  of  country,  thus  showing  that  the 
mineral  wealth  is  by  no  means  confined  in  any  one  special  place,  but  largely  dia- 
tributed  over  a  great  extent  of  territory. 
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*'The  territory  in  New  Mexico  already  more  or  less  developed  equals  30,000  square 
miles  of  mineral-beariDg  country,  and  the  better  developed  districts  of  this  vast 
extent  are  aa  rich  as  any  exploited  elsewhere  in  the  United  States,  and  its  as  yet 
great  'undeveloped  areas'  offer  to  the  intelligent  prospector  and  energetic  man  of 
means  opportunities  found  in  no  other  mining  country. 

**  The  great  mineral  belt — By  exaniiuiug  any  ordinary  map  of  the  Western  States  it 
will  be  seen  that  all  of  the  most  valuable  recent  developments  of  mineral  in  south- 
em  Colorado  are  on  a  well-detined  line  following  the  Rocky  Mountain  system  into 
and  across  New  Mexico,  and  that  that  line  extends  through  the  central  west  and 
southwest  portions  of  the  territory  without  a  break  of  any  considerable  extent. 

'*That  conditions  along  this  extent  of  country,  almost  400  miles  in  length,  in 
many  respects  resemble  the  gold  and  silver  bearing  formations  of  Creede,  Cripple 
Creek,  Rosita,  Silver  Cliff,  and  the  great  San  .Juan  country  of  Colorado  can  not  be 
doubted,  and  in  the  coming  years  it  is  not  unlikely  this  section  of  New  Mexico  may 
develop  many  places  as  productive  of  wealth  as  the  above-named  Colorado  districts. 

**  New  Mexico  gold  fields. — Lying  just  south  of  the  great  commonwealth  of  Colorado, 
our  first  counties  are  San  Juan,  Rio  Arriba,  Taos,  Collax,  and  Union. 

''The  evidences  of  gold  throughout  San  Juan  are  such  that  this  county  becomes 
attractive  as  a  point  where  extensive  hydraulic  operations  may  be  conducted  with 
every  assurance  of  success. 

''Pausing  east  from  this  county  we  come  to  Rio. Arriba,  where  the  mineral  deposits, 
worked  to  any  great  extent,  generally  take  the  form  of  placers  and  vast  fields  of 
coal.  It  would  seem  to  us  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Tierra  Amarilla  and  Good  Hope 
would  be  a  good  and  most  promising  prospecting  field  for  the  precious  metals. 

** RichplaGera. — Near  Abiqniu,  along  the  Chama  Kiver,  are  gold  placers  that  cover 
nearly  20,000  acres,  which  show  a  remarkable  average  yield  of  gold,  and  as  water 
seems  to  be  plentiful  for  most  of  the  year,  this  vicinity  is  unexcelled  as  a  point  where 
large  and  paying  mining  enterprises  may  be  conducted.  Examination  of  thexe 
deposits  along  the  Chama  River  are  now  being  made  by  Prof.  F.  A.  Reynolds,  acting 
under  directions  from  an  Eastern  mining  syndicate,  aiid  the  daily  press  re])ort  this 
gentleman  as  saying  that  gravel  tested  by  him  runs  from  50  cents  to  $3  in  gold  per 
cubic  yard. 

"The  deep  placer  deposits  of  Taos  County,  along  the  Rio  Grande,  are  probably  the 
most  extensive  in  the  United  States,  and  investigation  warrants  us  in  saying  that 
nothing  since  the  discovery  of  California  and  Australia  is  comparable  for  its  meas- 
urable resources  of  gold  available  by  the  hydraulic  process.  Reference  to  the  rep«irt 
of  Prof.  Benjamin  Silliman,  of  Yaie  (.'ollege.  to  the  Conmiissioner  of  the  General 
Land  Oflfce,  published  in  1880,  will  fully  convince  even  those  who  are  sending  men 
and  money  to  ex]>lore  Alaska's  frozen  fields  that  right  here  in  New  Mexico — a  lan<I  of 
perpetual  sunshine — are  equally  rich  and  much  more  desirable  gold  placer  deposits. 
The  altitude  of  these  deep  placer  deposits  is  f>erhaps  7,000  feet;  still,  becaus«*  of  this 
locality  being  sheltered  by  the  encircling  mountains,  and  because  of  its  more  southern 
latitn(le,  placer  mining  can  be  carried  on  quite  nine  months  of  each  year  and  at  points 
the  entire  year.  These  great  placer  deposits  do  not  alone  constitute  Taos  County's 
great  undevetope<l  resources,  for  her  mountains  are  rich  in  metals,  as  is  fully  shown 
at  numerous  points  where  there  are  producing  gold,  silver,  and  copper  mines. 

'*  Quartz  mininff, — The  Red  Kiver  country  in  Taos  County  is  fast  becoming  known  to 
mining  men  throughout  the  world  as  a  district  destined  in  a  very  short  time  to  rival 
any  oiie  of  our  greatest  gold  producing  sections. 

"At  La  ficUe,  Amizette,  and  other  points  development  is  being  rapidly  pushed, 
and  it  may  be  said  that  Taos  County  has  fairly  entered  upon  a  bright  mining  future. 

*'To  the  east  of  this  rich  county  of  Taos  lies  Colfax  County,  a  district  which  has 
profluced  many  millions  in  gold,  and  which  to-day  gives  brighter  promise  than  at 
any  time  in  its  history.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  rich  mineral  lands  of  tlds 
county  are  comprised  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Maxwell  Land  Grant  Comp  ny's 
property.  The  liberal  policy  pursued  hy  this  company  in  its  dealings  with  the 
prospector  is  worthy  of  notice.  I'he  management  of  this  grant  has  laid  down  rules 
very  similar  to  those  governing  mineral  locations  on  public  doniHins,  and  the  property 
is  thrown  open  to  the  prospector  and  miner,  who  can  at  a  nominal  cost  acquire  title 
and  develop  mining  properties  on  the  grant.  The  old  Baldy  district  on  this  grant  is 
a  large  g<dd  producer,  so  also  is  the  Ute  ('reek  distri- 1,  where  is  located  the  famous 
old  Aztec  mine,  with  a  record  of  almost  a  million  in  gold.  The  Montezuma  mine,  on 
what  is  commonly  known  as  Montezuma  Hill,  has  produced  between  $200,000  and 
$300,000. 

There  is  greater  activity  in  the  west  Moreno  Valley  district  than  ever  before,  and 
only  3  miies  from  the  new  but  promising  camp  of  Hematite  are  the  world- famed 
Elizabeth  town  placers,  which  have  produce<l  over  $200,000  in  gold.  Aside  from  thcne 
famous  placers  it  is  said  that  miners,  in  a  crude  way,  produce  large  sums  in  gold 
from  placer  ground  but  little  known. 

Grand  ojitning  for  prospectors, — Little  mining  of  the  precious  metals  has  been  done 
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in  Union  County,  bat  it  is  not  an  anlike]y  field  for  prospecting  for  our  undeveloped 
mineral  resources. 

**  Passing  from  Union  County,  we  next  take  up  Mora  and  San  Miguel  counties,  two 
sections  of  the  Territory  which  seem  to  have  been  but  indifferently  prospected.  The 
mountain  range  west  of  the  city  of  Las  Vegas  lies  directly  in  the  gold  producing  belt, 
and  surface  indications  are  most  favorable. 

**  South  from  the  city  of  Santa  Fe,  Sauta  Fe  County,  and  not  far  from  the  town  of 
Cerrillos,  in  a  disconnected  range  of  mountains,  with  perhaps  an  average  width  of 
7  miles,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  mineral  regions  of  New  Mexico,  and  we  may 
say  of  the  world.  This  range  travels  north  and  south  and  is  known  as  the  Ortiz 
Mountains.  The  surface  indications  are  unsurpassed,  and  a  number  of  fine  bodies  of 
low-grade,  free- milling  gold  ores  are  found,  among  which  may  be  especially  mentioned 
the  famous  Cunningham  Hill  and  adjoining  properties  near  Dolores.  The  main 
western  lode,  especially  in  its  southern  extension,  is  rich  in  copper,  as  found  in  the 
workings  of  the  San  Pedro  Copper  Company.  This  region  was  known  to  the  early 
Spanish  explorers,  who,  upon  tneir  advent  into  this  country,  discovered  and  worked 
the  rich  gravel  (leposits  at  the  base  of  Ortiz  Mountain,  in  and  about  San  Pedro, 
Golden,  and  Dolores. 

**J  million  a  year. — ^An  experienced  and  reliable  expert  who  examined  these  exten- 
give  placers  a  few  years  ago  reported  that,  *  if  sufficient  water  were  placed  thereon, 
these  placers  could  be  made  to  yield  $1,000,000  in  gold  per  year  for  over  twenty-three 
yeurs.^  The  'country  rock,'  being  soft  and  porous  so  that  the  vein  matter  lying  near 
the  snrfacH  rapidly  oxidizes  and  the  oxidized  'honeycomb'  quartz  remaining  with 
its  vast  supply  of  free  gold,  is  eroded  by  degrees  and  being  carried  down  the  slope  to 
feed  the  placers  below. 

"The  famous  turquoie  mine, — In  the  vicinity  of  Cerrillos  is  a  small  section  of  moun- 
tainous country,  in  which  is  located  one  of  tlie  world's  best  known  and  most  produc- 
tive tjarquois  mines.  There  are,  as  near  as  we  can  learn,  some  sixty  or  seventy  turquois 
claims  in  New  Mexico,  some  ten  or  a  dozen  in  active  and  profitable  operation. 

"  The  output  of  turquois  in  New  Mexico,  as  taken  from  official  sources,  was  $150,000 
in  1891,  $175,000  in  1892,  $200,000  in  1893,  $250,000  in  1894,  $350,000  in  1895,  and  $475,000 
in  1896,  but  it  is  openly  asserted  that  the  true  value  of  turquois  mided  since  1890  has 
been  greatly  underestimated.  As  an  illustration,  one  of  these  mines  sold  in  1893  for 
$250,000,  and,  according  to  the  statements  of  a  former  owner,  has  paid  a  million  and 
a  half  a  year  since  that  time.  One  single  stone  taken  out  Is  reported  to  haye  been 
bought  lor  $6,000  in  New  York. 

**CochiH  and  Hell  Canyon, — Leaving  Santa  Fe  County,  we  next  take  up  Bernalillo, 
which  has  an  area  of  8,000  square  miles,  of  which  5,000  square  miles  are  classed  as 
mineral  lands.  The  well-known  Cochiti  mining  district -practically  dates  from  dis- 
coveries made  in  1893.  Progress  was  retarded  oy  title  suits  under  old  grants,  but  a 
decision  favorable  to  the  miners  was  recently  hauded  down  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  and  now  development  in  this  wonderful  camp  goes  steadily  forward. 

''East  of  the  city  of  Albuquerque  some  20  miles  is  the  Hell  Canyon  district,  des- 
tined in  the  near  future  to  attract  widespread  attention.  The  large  bodies  of  free- 
milling  ores  disclosed  in  the  workings  of  the  mines  are  probably  as  extensive  for 
amount  and  character  and  work  as  any  in  the  United  States.  These  large  bodies  of 
ores  are  deserving  of  investigation,  and  if  operated  on  proper  lines  will  produce 
handsome  returns  for  many  years  to  come.  Considerable  mining  machinery  is  now 
being  placed  in  the  camps  and  active  operations  will  soon  commence. 

''  In  our  travels  south  we  have  now  come  to  Socorro,  a  county  blessed  with  abun- 
dant natural  resources,  extending  as  it  does  about  170  miles  east  and  west  by  100 
miles  north  and  south,  and  containing  over  10,«>00,000  atTes,  some  sections  of  which 
have  produced  millions  in  mineral  wealth.  This  county,  which  for  many  years  past 
has  been  stea<lily  adding  to  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  world,  stands  to-day  upon  the 
threshold  of  a  brighter  future  than  at  any  time  in  its  history. 

*iA  carload  of  bullion  a  day. — Just  west  of  Socorro  Cit.v  there  are  large  deposits  of 
lead-silver  ores,  but  only  at  one  point  in  the  county  is  this  class  of  ores  now  being 
mined  to  any  great  extent—in  the  Magdalena  Mountains.  Water  Can3'ou  and  Copper 
Creek  districts,  west  of  Socorro  City,  are  very  rapidly  coming  into  prominence  as 
gold  producers,  and  with  the  improvements  now  being  made  bid  fair  to  rival  the 
best-known  sections  of  the  Territorj*.  At  the  town  of  Kelley,  some  30  miles  west  of 
the  cify  of  Socorro,  are  located  the  famous  Kelley  mines,  heavy  producers  of  lead- 
silver  ores.  Under  the  aide  management  of  Capt.  A.  B.  Fitch  the  Graphic  mines  are 
producing  with  ease  sufficient  ore  to  keep  in  full  operation  day  and  night  the  lOOton 
smelter.  A  carload  of  ♦-ullion  is  turned  out  by  this  plant  every  tweuty-fonr  hours, 
th  s  luakint;  lively  times  not  only  for  the  many  miners  in  and  abont  Kelley,  but  every 
man  in  this  section  reaps  a  measure  of  benetit  from  this  industry. 

"Away  to  the  west  in  Socorro  County,  near  where  the  Territorial  boundary  line 
Joins  Arizona,  is  located  the  Cooiiey  di»*trict,  a  section  at  one  time  producing  high- 
grade  stiver  ores,  but  whose  mines  are  now  being  worked  largely  for  the  gold  values 
contained  in  the  ores. 
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**The  far-famed  Black  range. — We  have  now  reached  the  county  of  Sierra,  wherein 
are  located  the  well-known  Mimbres,  or  Black  range  of  mountains,  which  in  many 
respects  are  among  the  uiost  remarkable  in  the  United  States.  It  has  been  most  truly 
said  that  .an  extent  of  country  from  Sau  Augustine  plains  on  the  north  to  Cooks  Peak 
on  the  south,  a  distance  of  over  120  miles,  is  niineralizi'd  in  a  greater  or  Ifss  degree 
throughout.  Mines  located  along  this  mineralized  belt  of  country  have  long  been 
famed  as  steady  producers  of  high-claKS  ores  ot  all  the  useful  metals,  including  gold, 
silver,  cop]ier,  lead,  and  iron.  The  Hlack  range  extends  in  a  northerly  and  southerly 
direction,  and  is  about  40  miles  in  width.  The  apex  or  summit  of  the  range  forms 
what  is  knoAvn  as  the  Continental  Divide.  The  topography  of  th(^  country  is  such 
as  to  make  any  point  easily  accessible." 

J  yet  undereloped  field. — A  large  percentage  of  the  known  mineral-bearing  area  of 
New  Mexico  has  been  but  inditterently  prospected — very  much  of  it  not  at  all. 
Consequently  there  is  still  here  a  wide  lield  for  the  seeker  after  hidden  wealth.  It 
is  therefore  not  impossible,  or  even  improbable,  that  there  are  yet  here  quit«  as 

Srofitable  fields,  untouched  by  the  pick  of  the  prospector,  as  any  that  have  beeu 
eveloped.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  stnitherly  western  portions, 
nearly  all  mountainous,  bordering  Arizona  and  Old  Mexico,  abound  in  all  the  valu- 
able minerals  equally  if  not  beyond  the  northeasterly  portions  of  the  mountain 
areas,  nor  that  in  due  time,  under  the  rigorous  search  of  the  energetic  and  intelli- 
gent prospector,  great  values  will  in  the  not  distant  future  be  developed,  and  to  an 
extent  and  value  equal,  if  not  beyond,  any  that  have  yet  been  reached. 

The  capitalist,  miner,  or  prospector  who  decides  to  cast  his  lot  here  will  find  the 
foundations  of  a  broad  and  enlightened  society  well  established.  The^  will  find  a 
generous,  progressive,  and  liberal-minded  people,  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to 
every  comer.  They  will  find  order,  society,  law,  and  an  enlightened  public  senti- 
ment ruling  the  Territory. 

Favorable  climaiiG  conditions. — Not  only  the  character  of  these  deposits  as  given  by 
conservative  and  reliable  correspondents,  but  the  accessibility  and  value  as  shown 
by  the  daily  record  of  output  and  the  vast  extent  of  the  field  covered,  mark  this  as 
the  most  attractive  field  eo>  eri  d  to  the  miner  and  mine  hunter  yet  developed  on  the 
American  continent,  if  not  In  the  world. 

The  annual  report  of  the  New  Mexico  section  of  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  1897,  published  in  Bulletin  No.  1,  1898,  contains  valuable  information  in 
regard  to  the  climatic  conditions  in  New  Mexico,  especially  to  prospectors  and 
miners.  While  it  shows,  as  compared  to  more  nortlierly  latitudes,  that  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  mining  sections  of  New  Mexico  was  seldom  below  the  freezing 
point  and  the  weather  was  very  rarely  too  cold  for  prospecting  or  surface-mining 
work.  If  so  disposed,  the  miner  can  put  in  the  entire  year  prospecting  or  mining, 
at  his  pleasure  or  convenience. 

Mining  olainUt  how  located. — The  bureau  freciuently  receives  inquiries  asking  for 
information  concerning  the  manner  of  locating  mineral  claims  in  New  Mexico,  and 
if  our  laws  differ  from  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  United  States  General  Laud 
OfSce. 

We  can  say  that,  in  the  main,  the  United  States  laws,  as  found  in  the  Revised 
Statutes,  governing  the  location  of  claims,  govern  also  in  New  Mexico;  the  laws 
of  New  Mexico  making  one  additional  requirement  relating  to  the  locating  of  mines, 
which  is  set  out  in  section  1  of  chapter  25,  Laws  of  1889,  as  follows: 

''That  the  locator  or  locators  of  any  mining  claim,  located  after  this  act  shall  take 
effect,  shall,  within  ninety  days  from  the  date  of  taking  possession  of  the  same,  sink 
a  discovery  shaft  upon  such  claim  to  a  depth  of  at  least  10  feet  from  the  lowest  part 
of  the  rim  of  such  shaft  at  the  surface  exposing  mineral  in  place,  or  shall  drive  a 
tnnnel,  adit,  or  open  cut  upon  such  claim  to  at  least  10  feet  below  the  surface 
exposing  mineral  in  place." 

The  L^iited  States  laws  prescribe  that  mining  claims  upon  veins  or  lodes  of  quartz 
or  other  rock  in  place,  bearing  gold,  silver,  cinnabar,  lead,  tin,  copper,  or  other  valu- 
able deposits,  shall  not  exceed  1,.5(X)  feet  in  length  along  the  vein  or  lode;  and  the 
claim  is  bmited  to  'SOO  feet  on  each  side  of  the  vein  or  lode.    (See  sec.  2320,  Rev.  Stats. ) 

Tunnels. — Where  a  tunnel  is  run  for  the  development  of  a  vein  or  lode,  or  for  the 
discovery  of  mines,  the  owners  of  such  tnnnel  shall  have  the  right  of  possession  of  all 
veins  or  lodes  within  8,000  feet  from  the  face  of  such  tunnel  on  the  line  thereof  to  the 
same  extent  as  discovered  from  the  Nurface;  and  locations  on  the  line  of  such  tnnnel, 
of  veins  or  lodes  not  appearing  on  the  surface,  ma<le  by  other  parties  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  tunnel,  and  while  the  same  is  being  prosecuted  with  reasonable 
diligence,  shall  be  invalid.  Failure  to  prosecute  the  work  on  the  tunnel  for  six 
m<mths  shall  be  considered  an  abandonment.     (See  sec.  232.3,  Rev.  Stats.) 

Remarkable  aciinty, — The  eyes  of  mining  meu  being  now  upon  the  remarkable 
activity  which  has  suddenly  opened  up  in  the  Cochiti  district,  we  quote  what  Mr. 
Frank  W.  Wynkoop  says  of  one  of  our  live  camps: 

'*A  movement  of  great  importance  to  the  mining  world,  and  especially  to  New 
Mexico,  is  at  present  in  progress  in  the  Cochiti  mining  district,  which  is  situated  in 
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Bernalillo  Coanty,  some  50  miles  north  of  Albaqnerqiie,  the  connty  seat,  and  some 
40  miles  west  of  Santa  Fe,  the  capital  of  New  Mexico.  Mining  is  reviving  through- 
out  the  district.  Mining  oompanies  of  long  and  general  experience,  snpport-ed  bT 
unlimited  cnpitalj  have  taken  hold  of  many  of  the  larger  properties,  and  have  insti- 
tuted operations  of  a  nature  not  to  be  surpassed  by  those  of  any  mining  district  in 
the  West.  The  leading  features  of  these  operations  consist  of  the  otmstruotion  of  a 
steel  mill  of  125  t<ms  daily  capacity,  at  a  cost  of  $250,000,  to  treat  the  ores  of  tho 
Albemarle  group  of  four  mines;  the  resumption  of  operations  at  the  Bland  mill,  under 
improved  methods  and  with  excellent  success  in  the  saving  of  the  gold  and  silver 
values  contained  in  tho  ores  of  the  Lone  Star  group  of  mines,  at  a  cost  sufficiently 
low  to  afford  a  handsome  profit;  the  projected  new  200-ton  mill  to  treat  Crown  Point 
and  Pino  Canyon  custom  ores,  and  the  development  of  many  of  the  mining  proper- 
ties which,  up  to  a  few  months  ago,  lay  idle  for  the  need  of  capital  to  make  them 
paying  mines. 

''  To  give  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  operations  in  this  district  are  attaining  we 
will  mention  the  fact  that  within  the  past  three  months  extensive  developmentt 
have  been  in  progress  upon  four  large  properties;  five  other  large  gronps  of  clai^ns 
have  been  taKen  under  lease  and  bond  by  responsible  mining  companies  of  long 
experience  for  large  amounts ;  the  construction  of  one  quartz  mill  has  been  com- 
pleted and  the  construction  of  another  mill  is  in  progress,  while  two  others  are  in 
coutemplation  of  early  erection. 

''The  entire  Cochiti  mining  district  embraces  a  mineral  region  some  6  miles  from 
east  to  west  by  about  18  miles  from  north  to  sonth,  and  includes  three  distinct  par- 
allel quartz  lodes,  extending  north  and  sonth  and  cropping  above  the  surface,  which 
are  of  enormous  size  and  possess  an  even  value  of  $8  to  $40  to  the  ton,  selected  ore 
running  as  high  as  $1,800  to  the  ton. 

"The  indications  of  the  present  leave  little  doubt  that  the  Cochiti  mining  dis- 
trict will  henceforth  enjoy  an  era  of  ffreat  prosperity." 

A  Klondike  at  home.— Th*^  "Klondike  of  the  Southwest"  is  the  name  frequently 
applied  to  New  Mexico,  and  judging  from  the  flattering  progress  she  has  made  in 
mining  since  January  1,  1898,  before  the  end  of  the  year  the  fever  for  the  gold  in 
the  ''Klondike  of  the  Southwest'*  will  be  as  hi;:h  and  nnabating  as  it  now  is  for  the 
"  Klondike  of  the  Northwest,"  and,  in  contrast  and  comparison,  producing  gold 
against  gold,  railroad  tacilities  against  reindeers  and  dogs,  food  against  famine, 
comfort  and  health  against  hardships,  and  happiness  against  mis<-ry. 

Our  rust  natural  resources. — It  is  no  exaggeration  to  aflirni  that  in  point  of  natural 
resources  none  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  States  exceed  New  Mexico.  In  addition  to 
gold,  silver,  copper,  lead, and  zinc,  coal  (antbracite  and  bituminous),  fireclay,  alum, 
sulphur,  salt,  gypsum,  onyx,  and  marble  are  found  in  large  deposits.  New  Mexico 
supplies  the  world  with  turquois. 


Silver  City,  N.  Mex.,  August  29, 1898. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  section  3  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1891, 
entitled  "An  act  for  the  protection  of  the  liv^es  of  miners  in  the  Territ>ories,"  I  beg 
leave  to  submit  herewith  the  sixth  annual  report  of  this  office,  covering  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1898. 

John  W.  Fleming, 
United  States  Mine  Inspector  for  the  Territory  of  Sew  Mexico, 

Hon.  Miguel  A.  Otero,  Gorei^or^  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 


OTERO  MINE. 
[Alex.  Bowie,  super! ntendent;  John  Steward,  pit  bora.] 

Located  about  2^  miles  in  an  easterly  direction  from  the  town  of  Gallup,  Berna- 
lillo Connty,  N.  Mex.  Owned  and  operated  by  the  Caled<inian  Coal  Company.  Kind 
of  coal,  lignite;  thickness  of  vein,  4  feet  6  inches;  total  output,  tiscal  yeiir,  90,366 
tons;  estimated  value  of  output,  $136,049;  depth  of  slope,  1,300  feet;  value  of  im- 
provements tins  year,  $19,776.42;  average  number  of  men  employed  outside,  25; 
average  number  of  men  employed  inside,  150;  average  number  of  boys  employed.  2; 
where  coal  is  marketed,  Santa' Fe  Pacific  Railroad  and  Caliibmia;  number  of  days 
mine  worked,  248. 

This  mine  in  situated  on  a  spur  about  1  mile  in  lenuth  connecting  with  the  Santa 
Fe  Pacific  Railroad  near  Gallup  Station,  is  operated  by  a  slope  1,300  feet  in  length, 
and  has  a  capacity  of  about  500  tons  per  day.  'I'he  product  is  sold  to  the  Santa  Fe 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  and  to  towns  in  California.  This  mine  is  ventilated  by 
an  air  shaft  and  furnace. 
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RECORD  OF  INSPECTION. 

September  16,  1897, — On  this  date  I  inspected  the  Sunshine  mine.  The  fan  was  run- 
ning 65  revolutions  per  minute,  and  I  measured  27,840  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the 
mine  per  minute,  ami  measured  25,200  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  returning  through 
the  retnm  air  course,  thus  making  a  diflereuce  of  2,640  cubic  feet  of  air  between 
the  intake  and  outcast.  Tliis  is  cansed  by  some  of  the  air  escaping  into  the  old 
"workings  of  the  Black  Diamond  mine,  which  is  abandoned.  I  found  the  ventilation 
good  throughout  the '\vorking8  of  the  miue.  Found  places  in  the  roof  of  the  slope 
which  required  timbering  and  ordf^red  said  places  timbered.  The  pit  boss  informed 
me  that  new  timbers  would  be  put  in  that  night.  Otherwise  I  found  tbe  miue  in 
good  condition. 

November  IS,  1897. — On  this  date  I  inspected  the  Sunshine  mine.  The  fan  was  run- 
ning 90  revolutions  per  minute,  and  I  measured  26,460  onbic  feet  of  air  entering  the 
mine  per  minute,  and  measured  26,250  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  through  the  return 
air  course.  I  found  the  mine  well  ventilated  and  found  the  workings  of* the  mine  in 
good  condition. 

January  12,  1898, — I  again  inspected  the  Sunshine  mine.  I  measured  28,600  cubic 
feet  of  air  ent-ering  the  mine  per  minute,  and  measured  28,800  cubic  feet  of  air 
returning  through  the  return  air  course.  I  found  the  mine  well  ventilated.  Found 
No.  3  entry  in  bad  condition,  and  ordered  the  pit  boss  to  have  the  entry  timbered  at 
once.  Tbe  pit  boss  ordered  the  timbers  brought  into  the  mine,  «nd  instructed  the 
timbermen  to  timber  the  entry  that  night. 

March  9,  1898. — On  this  date  I  again  inspected  the  Sunshine  mine.  The  fan  was 
running  75  revoluticms  per  minute,  and  I  measured  40,000  cubic  feet  of  air  enteriojg 
the  mine  per  minnte,  and  measured  41,000  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  through  the 
return  air  course.  I  found  the  ventilation  good  throughout  the  workings  of  tiie 
mine,  and  found  the  mine  in  very  good  condition. 

CROWN   POINT   MINE. 

[Huj];b  MoGiiin,  Buperintendent ;  Archie  Black,  pit  boss.] 

This  mine  is  located  about  3  miles  in  a  northerly  direction  from  the  town  of  Gallup, 
Bernalillo  County,  N.  Mex  Owned  and  operated  by  the  Crescent  Coal  Company. 
Kind  of  coal,  lignite;  thickness  of  vein,  3  feet  6  inches;  total  output,  fiscal  year, 
61,194  tons;  estimated  value  of  output,  $92,000;  depth  of  shaft,  225  feet;  value  of 
improvements  this  year,  not  given;  average  number  of  men  employed  outside,  12; 
average  number  of  men  employed  inside,  140;  average  number  of  boys  employed,  4; 
where  coal  is  marketed,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California;  number  of  days  mine 
worked,  231. 

This  mine  is  located  on  a  spur  3  miles  in  length  connecting  with  the  Santa  Fe 
Pacific  Railroad  near  Gallup  Station;  is  operated  by  a  shaft  225  feet  deep;  capacity, 
about  250  tons  per  day;  ventilated  by  a  12-foot  Crawford  &  McCrimmon  fan  and 
an  air  shaft. 

RECORD  OF  INSPECTION. 

iSepiember  17,  1897. — On  this  date  I  inspected  the  Crown  Point  mine.  The  fan  was 
running  60  revolutions  per  minute,  and  I  measured  16,660  cubic  feet  of  air  entering 
the  mine  per  minute,  and  measured  16,800  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  through  the 
return  air  course.  I  found  the  ventilation  good  throughout  the  workings  of  the 
mine.    I  found  the  mine  in  good  condition. 

November  12, 189/, — I  again  inspected  the  Crown  Point  mine.  The  fan  was  run- 
ning 85  revolutions  per  minute,  and  I  measured  17,920  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the 
mine  per  minute,  and  measured  18,000  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  through  tbe  return 
air  course.  I  found  tbe  roof  of  No.  1  straight  entry  in  bad  condition,  and  ordered 
the  pit  boss  to  have  the  loose  rock  taken  down  and  the  entry  timbered  with  good, 
shhstantial  timber. 

Januarif  IS,  1898, — I  again  inspected  the  Crown  Point  mine.  The  fan  was  running 
70  revolutions  per  minute,  and  I  measured  19,950  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine 
per  minute,  and  measured  21,840  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  throngh  the  return  air 
course.  I  found  the  air  distributed  in  compliance  with  the  law.  Found  several 
places  along  No.  1  straight  entry  which  required  timbering  and  ordered  the  pit  boss 
to  have  said  places  timbered  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  pit  boss  informed  me  that 
the  work  would  be  commenced  at  once.  The  timbermen  were  ordered  to  proceed 
with  the  work. 

March  12,  1898, — I  again  inspected  the  Crown  Point  mine.  The  fan  was  rnnning 
85  revolutions  per  minute,  and  1  measured  19,9.^0  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine 
per  minute,  and  measured  20,540  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  through  the  return  air 
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course.  I  found  the  mine  well  ventilated  and  found  the  working  places  well  tim- 
bered. I  found  that  the  escape  shaft  did  not  have  stations  or  landing  ]>laceB  in  the 
shaft,  and  I  ordered  the  general  manager^  W.  Weaver,  to  have  stations  erected  in 
the  shaft,  at  a  distance  of  30  feet  apart,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  and  have  the 
stations  put  in  as  soon  as  possible.  The  general  manager  Informed  me  that  he 
would  comply  with  my  request. 

CATALPA  MIKE. 
[Hngh  McGinn,  8u|>erintendent.] 

Located  about  3  miles  in  a  southeasterly  direction  from  the  town  of  Gallup,  Ber- 
nalillo County,  N.  Mex.  Owned  and  operated  by  the  Crescent  Coal  Company.  Kind 
of  coal,  lignite;  thickness  of  vein,  6  feet;  total  output  for  fiscal  year,  4,856  tons; 
estimated  value  of  output,  $8,000;  depth  of  slope,  1,000  feet;  value  of  improvements 
this  year,  not  given;  average  number  of  men  employed  outside,  8;  average  number 
of  men  employed  inside,  60;  where  coal  is  marketed.  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Cali- 
fornia; number  of  days  mine  worked,  46. 

This  mine  is  situated  on  a  spur  3  miles  in  length  connecting  with  the  Santa  Fe 
Pacific  main  line  near  Galhip  Station.  (Capacity  is  about  300  tons  per  day,  and  is 
ventilated  by  an  air  shaft.  This  has  not  been  worked  to  any  extent.  All  that  has 
been  done  was  in  the  way  of  development  and  of  getting  the  property  in  readiness 
for  use  at  any  time  when  there  was  demand  for  the  product. 

KBC^OKD  of  IKSPECTION. 

September  14, 1897, — On  this  date  I  inspected  the  Catalpa  mine.  At  the  time  of  my 
inspection  there  were  only  two  miners  employed  in  the  mine. 

November  18, 1897. — I  again  inspected  theCatalpa  mine  and  found  only  two  miners 
employed  in  the  mine.    Workings  in  good  condition. 

ROCKY  CLIFF  MINE. 
[Stephen  Canavan,  general  nianajEer;  William  Steward,  pit  boss.] 

This  mine  is  located  about  2  miles  in  an  easterly  direction  from  the  town  of  Gal- 
lup, Bernalillo  County,  N.  Mex.  Owned  and  operated  by  Stephen  Canavan.  Kind 
of  coal,  lignite;  thickness  of  vein,  4  feet  6  inches;  output  for  fiscal  year,  22,000 
tons;  estimated  value  of  out]mt,  $33,000;  depth  of  slope,  900  feet;  value  of  improve- 
ments this  year,  $4,800;  average  number  of  men  employed  outside,  3;  average  num- 
ber of  men  employed  inside,  32;  where  coal  is  marketed,  Arizona  and  California; 
number  of  days  mine  worked,  2o0. 

This  mine  is  located  on  a  spur  about  2  miles  in  length  connecting  with^the  Santa 
Fe  Pacific  Railroad  near  Gallup  Station.  It  is  ventilated  by  a  furnace.  Capacity, 
150  tons. 

ARCORD  OF  INSPECTION. 

September  lo,  1897,— On  this  date  I  inspected  the  Rocky  Cliff  mine.  Measured  6,300 
cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute,  and  measured  6,475  cubic  feet  of  air 
per  minute  returning  through  the  return  air  course.  I  found  the  mine  to  be  well 
ventilated  and  found  the  workings  in  good  condition.  • 

November  16, 1897.— I  again  inspected  the  Rocky  Cliff  mine.  I  measured  2,790  cubic 
feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute,  and  measured  3,040  cubic  feet  of  air  return- 
ing through  the  return  air  course.  I  foun«l  men  working  too  far  ahead  of  the  air  on 
the  first  left  entry,  also  on  first  right  entry,  and  ordered  the  pit  boss  to  have  cross 
outs  driven  at  the  face  of  the  entries.  I  also  found  the  straight  entry,  or  hauling 
road,  in  bad  condition  and  ordered  it  timbered.  The  pit  boss  informed  me  the  work 
of  timbering  the  entry  would  be  commenced  at  once. 

January  10, 1898. — I  again  inspected  the  Kocky  Cliff  mine.  I  measured  6,500  cubic 
feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute,  and  measured  6,550  cubic  feet  of  air  return- 
ing through  the  return  air  course.  I  found  the  ventilation  good  throughout  the 
workings  of  the  mine  and  found  the  mine  in  ^ood  condition. 

March  9,  1898. — I  again  inspected  the  Rocky  Cliff  mine,  and  measured  5,510  cubic 
feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute,  and  measured  6,450  cubic  feet  of  air  return- 
ing through  the  return  air  course.  I  found  the  ventilation  good  throughout  the 
workings  of  the  mine,  but  found  the  main  hauling  roads  to  be  very  dusty,  and 
ordered  Mr.  Canavan,  the  general  manager,  to  have  the  roads  cleaned  and  haul  the 
dust  out  of  the  mine.  Before  1  took  my  departure  from  Gallup  the  work  of  cleaning 
the  dust  out  of  the  mine  was  performed. 
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W.  A.  CLARK  COAL  MINE. 
[W.  L.  Brethertoo,  agent. j 

This  miue  is  located  about  5  miles  west  of  the  town  of  Gallop,  Bernalillo  Connty, 
K.  Mez.  Owned  and  operated  by  W.  A.  Clark.  This  is  a  new  mine,  development 
bavins  been  commenced  December  30,  1897.  Kind  of  coal,  liirnite;  thickness  of 
vein,  7  feet;  total  output  since  December  30,  1897,  to  June  30,  1898,  3,500  tons;  esti- 
mated value  of  output,  $4,000;  lenji^h  of  drift,  600  feet:  value  of  improvements,  not 
given;  average  number  of  men  employed  outsi  e,  30;  average  number  of  men 
employed  inside,  50;  where  coal  is  marketed,  Jerome,  Ariz.;  number  of  days  mine 
worked,  producing  coal,  30. 

RECORD  OP  INSPECTION. 

January  17, 1898.— On  this  date  I  inspected  the  W.  A.  Clark  mine.  At  the  time  of 
my  visit  to  the  mine,  4  miners  were  employed  therein.  On  this  date  the  development 
work  on  this  miue  connisted  of  one  entry  driven  140  feet  on  a  vein  of  coal ;  one  entry 
75  feet,  and  a  shaft  sunk  to  a  d«pth  of  40  feet.  The  vein  of  coal  is  7  feet  thick, and 
is  a  good  quality  of  lignite  coal.  The  mine  has  every  indication  of  being  a  large 
producer  in  the  near  future. 

MULHOLLAND  &  CASNA  MINE. 
[Gns  Mnlbolland,  getierid  manaf^er.] 

This  mine  is  located  2^  miles  west  of  the  town  of  Gallup,  Bernalillo  County, 
N.  Mex.,  and  is  being  operated  by  Gus  Mulholland  and  Andrea  Casna.  The  coal  is 
hauled  in  wagons  to  Gallup  Station  and'  shipped  to  southern  California.  This  is  a 
new  mine,  development  work  having  been  commenced  in  the  month  of  July,  1897. 
Kind  of  coal  mine<l,  lignite;  thickness  of  vein,  4  feet;  total  output,  fiscal  year,  200 
tons;  estimated  value  of  output,  $400;  depth  of  slope,  500  feet;  total  value  of 
improvements,  $4,000;  average  number  of  men  employed,  outside,  2;  average  num- 
ber of  men  employed,  inside,  4 ;  where  coal  is  marketed,  southern  California ;  number 
of  days  mine  worked,  90. 

RECORD  OF  INSPECTION. 

September  2$y  1897,'-On  this  date  I  visited  the  Mulholland  &  Casna  mine.  This 
mine  has  a  shaft  70  feet  deep,  at  the  bottom  of  which  a  vein  of  coal  4  feet  in  thick- 
ness was  developed.  Also  a  slope  has  been  driven  a  distance  of  230  feet  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  connection  with  the  shaft,  which  will  be  used  as  an  air  shaft.  At 
the  time  of  my  visit  the  connection  had  not  been  made.  Seven  men  were  employed 
at  the  mine. 

Noretnber  17,  1897. — I  again  inspected  the  Mulholland  &  Castia  mine.  I  found  the 
slope  which  was  being  driven  to  connect  with  the  shaft  had  been  completed  and 
the  vein  of  coal  had  been  encountered,  showing  the  vein  of  coal  to  be  4  feet  in  thick- 
ness. Kight  miners  were  employed  in  the  mine.  Found  the  workings  of  the  mine 
in  very  good  condition. 

January  14,  1898. — 1  agnin  inspected  the  Mulholland  &  Casna  mine.  1  measured 
4,600  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute,  and  found  the  ventilation  eood 
throughout  the  workin<;s  of  the  mine.  Since  my  previous  visit  to  this  mine  three 
rooms  l;iad  been  turned  off  from  the  main  entry.  '  1  found  the  roof  of  No.  2  room  in 
a  dangerous  condition^  and  ordered  Mr.  Mulholland  to  have  props  put  in  at  once,  so 
as  to  make  the  roof  oi  the  room  secure  from  all  danger.  The  props  weie  brought 
into  the  mine  and  the  work  commenced  at  once.  On  this  visit  only  four  men  were 
employed  in  the  mine.    This  mine  is  not  being  operated  at  present. 

BEACON  HILL  MINE. 
[Theodore  A.  Fabro,  general  manager.] 

This  mine  is  located  about  1^  miles  south  of  the  town  of  Gallup,  Bernalillo  County, 
N.  Mex.  The  cohI  is  hauled  in  wagons  and  sold  for  domestic  use  in  Gallup,  N. 
Mex.  Kind  of  coal,  lignite;  thickness  of  vein,  6  feet;  total  output,  fiscal  year,  600 
tons;  estimated  value  of  output,  $1,080;  depth  of  slope,  900  feet;  value  of  improve- 
ments this  year.  $420;  average  number  of  men  omplo.ved  outside,  1;  average  number 
of  men  employed  inside,  2;  number  of  days  mine  worked,  110. 

RECORD  OF  INSPECTION. 

September  !SS,  1897. — On  this  date  I  inspected  the  Beacon  Hill  mine.  I  inspected 
the  workings  and  found  them  in  good  condition.  The  mine  was  not  being  operated 
on  this  date. 
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January  19y  1898. — I  a|i^ain  inspected  the  Beacon  Hill  mine.  At  the  time  of  my 
visit  to  the  mine  only  four  miners  were  employed  therein,  and  I  found  the  workings 
of  the  mine  in  ^ood  condition.  On  account  of  the  few  men  employed  in  this  mine 
I  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  make  further  inspections  of  the  same. 

CANAVAN  &  BAILEY  MINE. 
[Thomas  Crons,  general  manager.] 

Located  about  three-fonrths  of  a  mile  in  a  northwesterly  direction  from  the  town 
of  Gallup,  Bernalillo  County,  N.  Mex.  Owned  and  operat-ed  by  the  Summit  Coal 
Company.  Kind  of  coal,  lignite;  thickness  of  vein,  5  feet;  total  output,  tiscal  year, 
800  tons;  estimated  value  of  output,  $1,200;  average  number  of  employes  inside,  6; 
aTera<>:e  number  of  mployes  outside,  2;  length  of  slope,  650  feet;  number  of  days 
mine  worked,  65. 

The  product  of  this  mine  is  hauled  to  Gallup  Station,  N.  Mex.,  and  shipped  to 
Califoruia.    Some  of  the  coal  is  also  sold  to  the  local  market  at  Gallup,  N .  Mex. 

RECORD  OF   INSPECTION. 

September  :20j  1897, — On  this  date  I  inspected  the  Canavan  <fc  Bailey  mine.  I  found 
the  m:iin  air  conr^e  in  bad  condition,  having  been  partially  iilled  with  falls  of  rock 
from  the  roof  of  the  air  course.  I  ordered  the  general  manager  to  have  the  air 
course  cleared  of  the  falls  of  rock.  I  was  informed  by  the  general  manager  that  the 
work  of  clearing  the  air  course  would  be  commenced  at  once. 

^ortmber  10,  1897. — 1  again  inspected  the  Canavan  &  Bailey  mine.  On  this  visit 
to  the  mine  I  found  the  mine  in  fair  working  condition.  Thei*e  were  only  three 
miners  employed  in  the  mine. 

January  7, 1898, — I  again  inspected  the  Canavan  «&  Bailey  mine.  On  this  date  the 
mine  was  not  being  operated,  but  I  found  the  workings  of  the  mine  in  good  condi- 
tion. I  also  inspected  the  machinery  and  found  the  hoisting  machinery,  boilers,  and 
ropes  in  good  condition. 

,  BLOSSBURG  MINE. 

[J.  A.  Wiggi^  saperintendent;  James  Walsh,  pitbou.] 

Located  near  Gardiner,  about  4i  miles  in  a  westerly  direction  from  the  town  of 
Raton,  Colfax  County,  N.  Mex.  This  mine  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Raton  Coal 
and  Coke  Company.  Kind  of  coal,  bituminous;  thickness  of  vein  varies  from  6  to 
8  feet;  total  output,  fiscal  year,  210,000  tons;  estimated  value  of  output,  this  year, 
$357,500;  average  number  of  men  employed  in  and  out  side,  350;  average  number 
of  boys  employed,  10;  length  of  drift,  9,000  feet;  mine  in  operation,  240  days. 

This  mine  is  located  on  a  branch  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Kailroad, 
connecting  with  the  main  line  at  Dillon  Station.  This  is  the  largest  mine  in  the 
Territory,  having  a  capacity  of  1,500  tons  per  day.  It  is  operated  upon  the  double- 
entry  system.  The  product  is  sold  to  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  and  the 
Mexican  Central  railroads. 

RECORD  OF  INSPECTION. 

October  7, 1897. — On  this  date  I  inspected  the  hoisting  machinery  of  the  Blossburg 
mine;  also  the  boilers,  ropes,  cars,  chains,  etc.,  and  found  the  machinery  in  good 
condition. 

October  8, 1897. — I  inspected  the  underground  workings  on  the  left  side  of  the  main 
entry  in  the  Blossbnrg  mine,  and  found  the  workings  to  be  in  good  condition. 

October  9, 1897. — I  again  inspected  the  Blossbnrg  mine.    I  measured  8,400  cubic 

feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minnte,  and  found  the  air  distributed  thronghoat 

the  workings  as  follows,  viz: 

Cubic  feet  air. 

Face  of  main  entry 1,680 

Last  oroBBcat  between  seventh  and  eighth  right  entries 8, 000 

Last  crosscut  between  ninth  and  tentn  right  entries 8,000 

I  found  a  large  fall  of  rock  on  No.  10,  right  entry,  and  ordered  the  pit  boss  to  have 
the  entry  cleared  of  the  fall  of  rock.    The  mine  was  not  being  operated  on  this  date. 

December  8, 1897. — 1  visited  the  Blossburg  mine  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  room 
No.  20,  which  is  located  on  the  right  cross  entry,  in  which  room  a  fatal  accident  had 
occurred,  cansing  the  death  of  William  Sartoris.     (See  report  of  fatal  accidents.) 

December  9,  1897.— I  inspected  the  underground  workings  of  the  Blossburg  mine. 
I  measured  18,840  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute,  and  measured 
19,040  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  returning  through  the  return  air  course.  I  found 
the  mine  to  be  well  ventilated,  but  found  some  of  the  timbers  broken  in  Nos.  9  and 
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10,  right  OD  tries,  and  ordered  them  replaced  with  uew  onee;  otherwise  I  found  the 
mine  in  good  condition. 

February  9j  18b8. — I  agnin  inspected  the  Blossburg  mine.  I  found  the  roof  of  main 
entry  in  a  dangerous  condition,  and  ordered  the  entry  timbered  in  all  places  where 
the  roof  was  not  safe.  The  pit  boss  ordered  the  timbering  of  the  entry  commenced 
at  once. 

February  10^  1898, — I  again  inspected  the  Blossbnrg  mine.  Imeasnred  8,160  cnbic 
feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute,  and  measured  6,545  cubic  feet  of  air  traveling 
in  No.  18  left  entry.  I  found  the  roof  of  Nos.  12, 13,  and  14  rooms  on  No.  18  left 
entry  in  a  dangerous  condition,  and  had  props  put  in  to  secure  the  roofs  of  said  men- 
tioned places. 

February  11,  1898. — On  this  date  a  new  25-foot  Monongahela  Gnible  fan  was  started 
on  the  Blossbnrg  miue,  which  is  run  by  a  50-horsepower  electric  motor.  The  fan 
was  running  60  revolutions  per  minute  and  I  took  air  measurements  throughout  the 
workings  of  the  mine.  I  measured  37,500  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per 
minute,  making  a  dift*ei*enre  of  29,340  cubic  feet  of  air  in  favor  of  the  new  fan.  I 
then  took  air  measurements  throughout  the  workings  and  found  the  measurements 
to  be  as  follows,  viz : 

Cubic  feet  air. 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  3  and  4,  left  entries 5,280 

Face  of  diagtmal  entry 27,360 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  13  and  11,  right  entries 9,350 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  11  and  12,  right  entries 11, 230 

No.  11,  right  entry 12,600 

Face  of  pillars  of  Nos.  9  and  10,  right  entries 8,550 

Return  to  fan 39,000 

I  found  the  new  fan  had  ver^  much  improved  the  ventilation  throughout  the  work- 
ings of  the  miue.  On  this  visit  to  the  mine  I  found  that  the  company  had  erected 
water  tanks  inside  the  mine  at  a  point  about  the  center  of  the  workings;  and  the 
company  were  laying  a  pipe  line  from  the  outside  of  the  mine  to  the  tanks.  When 
the  pipe  line  is  completed  the  water  will  be  pumped  into  the  tanks  for  the  purpose  of 
sprinkling  the  inside  workings,  also  to  be  used  in  case  of  a  fire  occurring  in  the  mine. 

February  12,  18i*8, — I  again  visited  the  Blossbnrg  mine  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing if  the  new  fan  was  working  natisfactorily.  I  found  that  the  fan  was  running  in 
perfect  order  and  giving  perfect  satisfaction,  bnt  I  ordered  the  superintendent  to 
keep  the  old  fan  in  place  for  at  least  two  weeks,  or  until  such  time  as  he  was  satis- 
fied with  the  workings  of  the  new  machinery  being  a  perfect  success. 

March  24,  1898. — I  again  inspected  the  Blossbnrg  mine.  I  found  the  roof  of  No.  1 
right  entry  in  a  bad  condition  and  ordered  the  pit  boss  to  have  the  entry  timbered 
at  once.  The  timbers  were  brought  into  the  mine  and  men  were  ordered  to  timber 
the  roof  near  the  face  of  the  workings  before  mining  any  more  coal. 

March  25, 1898, — I  again  inspected  the  Blossbnrg  mine.  The  fan  was  mnning  60 
revolutions  per  minute,  and  I  measured  34,560  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per 
minute,  and  measured  36,015  cubic  feet  returning  per  minute.  I  found  the  root  of 
Nos.  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8  rooms  on  No.  18  left  entry  in  a  bad  and  dangerous  condition, 
and  ordered  the  rooms  timbered  at  once.  I  also  found  the  main  hauling  roads  to  be 
Tery  dusty  and  ordered  the  roads  sprinkled  with  water. 

March  26, 1898. — On  this  date  I  returned  to  the  Blossbnrg  mine  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  if  my  orders  of  the  25th  ha<l  been  complied  with.  I  fonnd  that  the 
work  of  timbering  the  rooms  had  been  completed,  bnt  the  hauling  roads  had  not  been 
sprinkled.  The  pit  boss  assured  me  that  the  hauling  roads  would  be  sprinkled  on 
toe  next  day  (Snnday)  while  the  mine  was  not  in  operation. 

March  28,  1898. — On  this  date  I  was  informed  that  the  main  pipe  line  of  Blossbnrif 
mine,  which  supplies  the  boilers  with  water,  had  burst,  and  knowing  that  as  the 
water  got  low  in  the  boilers  the  fan  wonhi  necessarily  have  to  stop  on  account  of 
having  no  steam  to  run  the  machinery,  I  therefore  proceeded  to  the  mine  at  once  and 
ordered  the  pit  boss  to  notify  all  the  miners  and  others  who  were  in  the  mine  to  get 
out  of  tlie  mine  as  siion  as  possible.  The  pit  boss  notified  the  miners  and  had  them 
all  to  come  out.  I  then  notifieil  the  pit  boss  not  to  allow  any  of  the  miners  to  enter 
the  mine  till  the  fan  had  been  running  three  hours  and  the  workings  thoroughly 
examined  by  the  fire  bosses. 

April  2ff,  1898. — I  again  inspected  the  Blossbnrg  mine.  I  fonnd  the  miners  work- 
ing too  far  in  advance  of  the  air,  and  ordered  a  crosscut  driven  at  the  face  of  No.  1 
right  entry  and  make  ronuectiou  with  the  air  course.  The  pit  boss  instructed  the 
miners  to  commence  driving  the  crosscut  at  once. 

Jprif :?/,  1SV8. — I  again  inspect<»d  the  BlosHburg  mine.  I  measured  33,600  cubic 
feet  of  air  enteriug  the  mine  per  minute.  I  tlieu  inspected  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4  left 
entries.  I  fonnd  the  ventilation  good  throughont  the  workings.  While  inspect- 
ing the  workings  al»ove  mentioned,  I  found  a  place  in  the  back  entry  oflTfrom  the 
main  entry  about  the  center  of  the  mine  where  a  keg  of  black  powder  had  been 
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scattered  promiscuously  for  a  distance  of  75  feet.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  some 
person  maliciously  inclined  must  have  scattered  the  powder  with  the  full  intent  of 
blowing  up  the  mine  and  killing  every  perHon  therein,  for  had  some  innocent  miner 
ignited  the  powder  with  his  lamp  a dnst  explosion  would  undoubtedly  have  followed, 
which  would  have  caused  the  loss  of  every  life  in  the  mine.  As  soon  as  I  discovered 
the  powder  I  immediately  ha<l  water  hauled  to  the  place,  had  it  flooded,  and  had  the 
entry  cleaned  of  all  powder  and  dust,  and  had  it  hauled  ont  of  the  mine.  The  super- 
inteudeut  was  informed  of  the  contlition  so  found,  the  f^eat  danger,  etc.  He  imme- 
diately employed  two  guards  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  a  constant  watch  on  all  the 
men  employed  in  the  mine,  and  to  allow  no  person  to  enter  the  mine  who  is  not 
employed  therein,  also  to  use  every  etfort  to  ascertain  the  parties  who  were  guilty 
of  scattering  the  powder  in  the  entry. 

April  2Jj  189S, — I  again  inspected  the  Blossburg  mine  and  took  air  measurements, 
and  found  the  mine  well  ventilated. 

Jane  ii4,  1898, — I  again  inspected  the  Blossburg  mine.  I  found  the  miners  working 
too  far  in  advance  ot  the  air  in  No.  1  right  entry,  and  ordered  the  pit  boss  to  have  a 
crosscut  driven  between  No.  1  right  entry  and  the  back  air  course;  also,  ordered  the 
face  of  the  entry  timbered. 

June  ^i)y  1898. — I  again  Inspected  the  Blossburg  mine.  Inspected  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5, 
and  6  left  entries;  also  the  rooms  on  the  above-mentioned  entries.  The  fan  was  run- 
ning 60  revolutions  per  minute.  I  measured  26,4(X)  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine 
per  minute,  and  found  the  ventilation  very  good  throughout  the  workings  which  I 
uispected.     I  fonnd  the  workings  of  the  mine  in  good  condition. 

June  Ji,  1S98. — On  this  date  I  continued  my  inspection  of  the  Blossburg  mine.  I 
inspected  Nos.  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10  right  entries  and  the  main  entry.  I  took  air 
measurements  throughout  the  workings  above  mentioned  and  found  the  workings 
well  ventilated.     Also  found  the  workings  in  good  condition. 

The  above  report  on  the  Blossburg  mine  includes  No.  4  and  No.  6  mines,  which  are 
on  the  same  vein  and  operated  by  the  same  company. 

DKSCRIPnON  OP  THE  PROPERTY  OF  THE  RATON  COAL  AND  COKE  COBfPANY,  INCLUDING 

THE   NEW  ELECTRIC  PLANT. 

Lands, — There  are  10,000  acres  of  coal  land  embraced  in  the  property  of  the  corn- 
pans  ,  in  which  there  are  several  seams  of  coal.  At  present,  however,  only  one  seam 
is  being  worked  by  two  mines,  Nos.  4  and  6,  both  ot  which  are  drift  mines  located 
dose  to  each  other,  the  coal  averaging  from  6  to  7  fee^  in  thickness.  The  mines  are 
dry  and  comparatively  free  from  gas.  The  coal  ih  an  excellent  quality  of  bituminons 
coal,  and  is  used  quite  largelv  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  for  steam  purposes  and 
also  in  the  manufacture  of  coke. 

Coke  ovens, — There  are  at  pi  esent  76  beehive  coke  ovens  of  standard  size,  13  feet 
in  diameter.  There  is  a  peculiar  feature  in  connection  with  the  ovens,  which 
i0  qutt*i  an  innovation  in  the  West,  and  that  is  the  nse  of  a  hot-air  flue  located 
between  the  ovens  which  are  double  r<>w  batteries,  and  which  flne  enables  ns  to 
economize  and  utilize  the  waste  heat  for  generating  steam.  The  waste  heat  is  con- 
ducted by  means  of  this  tine  and  smokestacks  on  the  boiler  to  the  boiler  plant  mid- 
way between  the  two  batteries  of  ovens,  and  generates  a  large  proportion  of  the 
steam  pow**r  required  for  the  operation  of  our  electric  plant.  This  system  of  util- 
izing the  waste  heat  is  quite  largely  used  in  the  South,  especially  in  Alabama,  but 
only  one  other  plant  of  the  beehive  pattern  with  hot-air  flue  being  in  nse  in  the 
United  States  outside  of  those  in  Alabama  and  New  Mexico,  thisbeingin  Pennsj'lvania. 

Potoer, — The  mines  are  equipped  with  three  generators,  aggregating  500  horse- 
power, using  a  500-volt  current.  The  plant  is  of  the  latest  improved  type,  modem 
in  every  respect. 

Aftninf/.— Mining  is  done  by  a  plant  of  8  Morgan-Gardiner  electric  raining 
machines  nndercntting  the  coal  7  feet  in  depth  and  44  inches  wide,  4  inches  high; 
time  required  is  about  four  and  one-half  minutes.  Hauling  from  the  partings  in  the 
mine  is  done  by  3  electric  locomotives,  which  are  in  very  succeMsfnl  operation, 
economizing  cost  of  production  and  facilitating  a  ready  increase  of  output  at  all 
times. 

Washing  plant. — Washing  plant  consists  of  two  400  tons  cspacity  each  Robinson- 
WiggH  coal  washers,  with  all  of  the  latest  improved  appliances  for  washing  and 
handling  800  tons  of  coal  per  day.  At  present  only  one  washer  is  used,  thj  other 
being  held  in  reserve  for  (utnre  increase  in  coke  ovens.  The  trolley  line  f  jr  the  haul- 
ing system  is  of  No.  2/o  bar<l-drawn  copper.  There  is  now  about  9.000  feet  of  trolley 
line  in  use,  3,000  feet  of  which  runs  from  the  mouth  of  the  mine  to  the  tipple.  All 
partings  along  the  hauling  system  inside  of  the  mine  are  furnished  with  electric 
liifhts.  The  line  material  was  all  furnislied  by  the  Ohio  Brass  Company,  of  Mans- 
field, Ohio.    All  the  machinery,  large  and  small,  is  driven  by  electtio  motors. 
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Tipple. — The  tipple  is  of  the  latest  improved  constractioD,  using  antomatic  dump- 
ing apparatus  and  other  minor  appliances,  and  enables  the  company  to  handle  the 
output,  if  required,  of  2,000  tons  per  day. 

lentilation. — The  mines  are  ventilated  at  present  by  one  25-foot  diameter  Guibal 
mine  fan,  and  the  miue  also  has  a  22-foot  Guibal  Ian,  driven  by  electric  motor,  which 
we  have  in  process  of  erection  as  a  rrserre,  so  that  the  mine  will  at  all  times  be  pro- 
vided with  ample  ventilating  capacity. 

Machine  shop, — A  large  machine  shop,  with  modern  tools,  has  been  erected  for  the 
purpose  of  maniifactniiug  and  repairing  all  the  machinery  on  the  property. 

Houses. — The  company  lias  134  dwelling  hooses,  all  new,  and  erected  during  the 
past  year 

Store. — A  large  brick  store,  one  and  9ne-half  stories,  75  by  120  feet,  which  is  well 
supplied  with  iuer<tbandise,  has  also  been  erected  during  the  past  year. 

Accidental. — The  most  modern  system  of  mining  is  used  throughout  the  mines,  and 
great  care  is  taken  to  prevent  accidents,  which  are  remarkably  few  in  comparison  to 
output  and  number  of  men  employed,  especial  attention  being  given  to  avoiding 
accidents  to  employes. 

Summary. — The  property  now  being  operated  is  thoroughly  modern  and  up  to 
date — the  most  complete  plant  of  its  kind  in  the  West.  All  labor-saving  appliances 
and  devices  have  been  introduced,  which  are  now  in  successfiil  operation  at  the 
plant,  that  are  now  known  in  the  mining  trade. 

SMITH  MI5TE,  NO.  2. 
[Henry  Smith.  lessee  and  general  manager.] 

This  mine  is  located  1  mile  north  of  the  town  of  Raton,  Colfax  County,  X. 
Mex.  Owned  by  the  Maxwell  Land  Grant  Company  and  is  operated  under  lease  by 
Henry  Smith.  Kind  of  coal,  bituminous;  thickness  of  vein,  4  ieet;  total  output, 
fiscal  year,  2,972  tons;  estimated  value  of  output  this  year,  .f5,201;  length  of  drift, 
3(K)  feet;  value  of  improvements  this  year,  $150;  average  number  of  men  employed 
inside,  6;  average  number  of  bo.vs  employed  inside,  2;  where  coal  is  marketed, 
town  of  Katon,  N.  Mex.;  number  of  da\s  mine  worked,  240. 

The  product  of  this  mine  is  hauled  to  the  town  of  Raton,  N.  Mex.,  and  retailed 
to  the  domestic  trade.  Capacity  is  about  10  tons  per  day.  This  mine  is  now  venti- 
lated by  a  furnace. 

RKCOKD  OF  INSPECTION. 

October  6,  1897. — On  this  difte  I  inspected  the  Smith  mine  No.  2.  I  measured 
2,160  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute,  and  measured  2,340  cubic  feet 
of  air  returning.  I  found  the  workings  of  the  mine  in  good  condition,  and  found 
the  ventilation  good  throughout  the  workings  of  the  mine. 

December  11, 1897. — I  again  inspected  the  Smith  mine  No.  2.  I  found  the  workings 
of  the  mine  in  fair  condition.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  there  were  only  4  miners 
employed  in  the  mine. 

February  8,  1898, — On  this  date  I  again  inspected  the  Smith  mine  No.  2.  I  meas- 
ured 1,960  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute.  I  found  that  the  mi  era 
were  working  too  far  in  advance  oi  the  air  in  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  rooms,  and  ordered 
crosscuts  driven  at  the  face  of  the  rooms  so  as  to  force  the  air  up  to  the  face  of  the 
workings.  The  work  of  driving  the  crosscuts  was  commenced,  and  when  com- 
pleted the  ventilation  will  be  good  throughout  the  workings. 

March  23^  1898. — I  again  inspected  the  Smith  mine  No.  2.  I  measured  1,800  cubic 
feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute,  and  measured  1,950  cubic  feet  of  air  return- 
ing. I  found  the  ventilation  good  throughout  the  workings  of  the  mine.  I  found 
the  mine  in  good  condition. 

April  19,  1898. — I  again  inspected  the  Smith  mine  No.  2.  I  measured  2,100  cubic 
feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute,  and  measured  2,275  cubic  feet  of  air  return- 
ing.   I  found  the  workings  of  the  mine  in  good  condition. 

.Tune  23.  1898. — On  this  date  I  again  inspected  the  Smith  mine  No.  2.  I  measnred 
2,400  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute,  and  measure<l  2,560  cubic  feet 
of  air  returning  through  the  return  air  course.  On  this  visit  I  found  the  miue  well 
ventilated  and  the  workings  in  good  ooudition. 

MESA  MIXE. 
[Thomas  Griffiths,  general  manager.] 

This  mine  is  located  about  7  miles  east  of  Raton,  Colfax  County,  N.  Mex. 
Operated  by  Thomas  Griffiths.  Kind  of  coal,  bituminous;  thickness  of  vein,  5  feet; 
total  OQtpnt,  fiscal  year,  1,000  tons;  estimated  value  of  output,  $1,750;  average 
number  of  employes  inside,  3;  average  number  of  employee  outside,  2;  length  of 
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drift,  200  feet;  total  value  of  improvemeiitB  this  year,  $1,000;  mine  in  operation, 
200  days. 

The  product  of  this  mine  is  hauled  to  Raton,  N.  Mex.,  and  retailed  to  the  domea- 
tio  trade.    Capacity,  about  10  tons  per  day.    Ventilation,  natural. 

RECORD  OF  INSPECTION. 

October  11 J  1897, — On  this  date  I  inspected  the  Mesa  mine.  I  measured  1,750  cubic 
feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute.  I  me'^ured  1,800  cubic  feet  of  air  return- 
ing. I  found  the  air  distributed  in  compliance  with  the  law.  On  this  date  only  2 
miners  were  employed  in  the  mine. 

February  24, 1898, — I  again  inspected  the  mine  known  as  the  Mesa  mine.  I  inspected 
the  underground  workings  of  the  mine  and  found  the  same  in  good  condition.  At 
the  time  of  my  visit  to  the  mine  only  4  miners  were  employed  therein. 

March  29, 1898. — I  again  inspected  the  Mesa  mine.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  there 
were  only  3  miners  employed  in  the  mine.  I  found  the  workings  of  the  mine  in  fair 
condition. 

June  28 f  1898. — ^I  again  inspected  the  Mesa  mine.  I  measured  1,400  cubic  feet  of  air 
entering  the  mine  per  minute,  and  measured  1,575  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  through 
the  return  air  course.  1  found  the  ventilation  good  throughout  the  workings  of  tne 
mine  and  found  the  mine  in'  good  condition. 

MONEBO  MINS. 
[J.  H«  Crist,  owner  and  general  manager.] 

This  mine  is  located  at  Monero,  Rio  Arriba  County,  N.  Mex.,  on  the  Denver 
and  Rio  Grande  Railroad.  Kind  of  coal,  bituminous;  thickness  of  veins,  three  in 
number,  3  feet  10  inches,  3  feet  8  inches,  3  feet  6  inches ;  total  output  fiscal  year. 
22,500  tons;  estimated  value  of  output,  $31,000;  depth  of  slopes,  mine  No.  1,  1,700 
feet ;  mine  No.  2,  556  feet ;  mine  No.  3,  500  feet ;  value  of  improvements  this  year. 
$4,000 ;  average  number  of  men  employed  outside,  13 ;  average  number  of  men  employed 
inside,  32;  where  coal  is  marketed,  northern  New  Mexico  and  Colorado;  nomber  of 
days  mines  worked,  313. 

The  Rio  Arriba  Coal  Conmany  now  owns  and  operates  the  three  mines  at  Monero, 
and  are  designated  as  No.  f.  No.  2,  andtNo.  3  mine.  Formerly  No.  2  mine  was  owned 
by  A.  H.  X^illis,  and  No.  3  mine  was  owned  by  M.  F.  Simers. 

RECORD  OF  INSPECTION. 

October  £7, 1897, — On  this  date  I  inspected  the  mine  known  as  Monero  mine.  I 
measured  13,440  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute,  and  measured  13,600 
cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  returning  through  the  return  air  course.  I  found  the 
miners  in  Nos.  2  and  3  right  rooms  working  too  far  ahead  of  the  air,  and  ordered 
crosscuts  driven  at  the  face  of  the  rooms  so  as  to  give  the  air  a  chance  to  circulate 
up  to  the  face  of  the  workings ;  otherwise  I  found  the  mine  in  fair  condition. 

October  28^1897, — On  this  date  I  inspected  No.  2  slope  of  the  Monero  mine.  I 
measured  6,000  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  slope  per  minute.  At  the  time  of  my 
visit  the  only  work  bein^  done  in  this  mine  was  the  driving  of  the  slope.  I  found 
the  workings  in  fair  condition.  1  found  that  the  cars  were  being  hoisted  out  of  the 
slope  without  using  an  iron  drag,  and  ordered  the  superintendent  to  ,have  a  drag 
attbached  to  the  last  car  on  every  trip  of  cars  hoisted  out  of  the  mine.  This  drag  is 
attached  for  the  purpose  of  derailing  the  cars  should  the  rope  break. 

COOK  &  WHITE  MINE. 
[James  Dnggan,  snperintendent;  WJIUam  Brown,  pit  boss.] 

This  mine  is  located  3  miles  south  of  the  town  of  Los  Cerrillos,  Santa  Fe  County, 
N.  Mex.  Owned  and  operated  b^  the  Cerrillos  Coal  Railroad  Company.  Kind  of 
ooal,  bituminous;  thickness  of  vein, 3  feet  6  inches;  total  output  fiscal  year,  115,000 
tons;  estimated  value  of  output,  $172,500;  value  of  improvements  this  year,  $5,000: 
average  number  of  men  employed  outside,  25 ;  average  number  of  men  employed 
inside,  250;  average  number  of  boys  employed  inside,  10;  where  coal  is  marketed, 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  California,  Old  Mexico,  and  Texas;  number  of  days  mine 
worked,  278. 

This  mine  is  situated  on  a  branch  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  8anta  Fe  Railroad, 
which  connects  with  the  main  line  at  Waldo  Station.  The  product  of  the  mine  is 
sold  to  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  California,  Texas,  and  Old 
Mexico,  and  has  a  capacity  of  700  tons  per  day.  This  mine  is  ventilated  by  two 
fans. 

6648 5 
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RECORD  OF  INSPECTION. 

September  8, 1897.  —On  this  date  I  inspected  the  Cook  &  White  mine.  I  measared 
27,000  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute,  and  measured  30,405  cubic  feet 
of  air  returning  through  the  return  air  course.  1  then  took  air  measurements 
throughout  the  workings  of  the  mine  and  found  the  air  distributed  as  follows : 

Cubic  feet  of  air. 

Last  crosscut,  first  left  entry 8,610 

First  left  room  in  first  left  dip  plane 2,840 

Second  left  room  in  first  left  dip  i^lane... 3,000 

No.  4  room  on  right  of  first  left  dip  plane 690 

No.  3  room  on  right  of  first  left  dip  plane 2,400 

No.  2  room  on  right  of  first  left  dip  plane 9,450 

Last  crosscut  between  first  left  air  course  and  No.  1  right  room  on  left  dip 

plane 12,600 

Main  return  above  No.  2  left  entry 11,900 

Face  of  second  left  main  entry 7,600 

Last  crosscut  No.  2  left  entry 14,800 

Faceof  No.  2  left  back  entry 6,720 

Last  return  on  left  of  No.  2  slope 12,250 

Bottom  of  slope 8,800 

Last  return  on  right  of  No.  2  slope 11,560 

Above  lower  splits,  near  bottom  of  slope 25,850 

Last  crosscut  between  IVont  and  back  entry  on  second  right 11, 700 

Last  crosscut  between  first  right  back  entry  and  first  left  room  on  first  right 

dip  plane 13,200 

Last  crosscut  between  second  and  third  left  rooms  on  right  dip  plane 10, 125 

Last  crosscut  between  third  and  fourth  left  rooms  on  right  dip  plane 9, 360 

Last  crosscut  between  fourth  and  fifth  left  rooms  on  right  dip  plane 7, 245 

Last  crosscut  between  fifth  and  sixth  left  rooms  on  right  dip  ^lane 8, 660 

Last  crosscut  between  sixth  and  seventh  left  rooms  on  right  dip  plane 6, 650 

Return  air  at  bottom  of  ri^ht  dip  plane 2,475 

Face  of  No.  8  right  room,  right  dip  plane 2,750 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  6  and  7  right  rooms 7,770 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  5  and  6  right  rooms 8,750 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  4  and  5  right  rooms 7,000 

Last  crosscut  between  ]^os.  3  and  4  right  rooms 6, 300 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  2  and  3  right  rooms 9,900 

First  right  entry  at  face  of  workings 2,240 

Last  crosscut,  first  right,  between  front  and  back  entry 6, 825 

Return  at  No.  3  fan 18,720 

Return  at  No.  1  f an •..-.  11,685 

I  found  the  workings  of  the  mine  well  timbered  and  in  good  condition. 
October  14, 1897.— On  this  date  I  again  inspected  the  Cook  &  White  mine  and  took 
air  measurements,  and  found  the  measurements  to  be  as  follows : 

Cubic  feet  air. 

Intake 30,000 

Return  at  No.  1  f an 14,760 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  1  and  2  left  rooms  on  left  dip  plane 5, 120 

Faceof  No.  3  left  room 5,000 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  3  and  4  left  rooms 8,750 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  4  and  5  left  rooms 6,600 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  5  and  6  left  rooms 9,100 

Bottom  of  left  dip  plane 3,000 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  1  and  2  right  rooms  on  left  dip  plane 12, 700 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  2  and  3  right  rooms 8,400 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  3  and  4  right  rooms 6,000 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  4  and  5  right  rooms 8,775 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  5  and  6  right  rooms 7,995 

Faceof  second  left  main  entry 6,600 

Last  crosscut  on  second  left  entry  between  front  and  back  entry 9, 000 

Face  of  second  left  entry 10,200 

Slope  above  lower  splits 29,700 

Last  return  on  left  side  of  slope 12,045 

Bottom  of  slope 6,975 

Last  return  on  light  of  slope 10,500 
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Octdbei'  16, 1897. — On  this  date  I  continaed  my  inspection  of  the  Cook  &,  White 
mine  and  took  air  measurements  throughout  the  workings  as  follows : 

Cable  feet  air. 

Face  of  second  right  entry 720 

Last  crosscut  between  front  and  back  entry 8,550 

Face  of  second  right  back  entry 4, 042^ 

Bottom  of  right  dip  plane 10,125 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  2  and  3  right  rooms,  right  dip  plane 4, 050 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  3  and  4  right  rooms 3, 150 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  4  and  5  right  rooms 6,270 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  5  and  6  right  rooms 5, 800 

Last  crosscut  ^^etween  Nos.  6  and  7  right  rooms 7, 400 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  7  and  8  right  rooms 2,  700 

Last  crosscut  near  face  of  first  right  entry 4, 800 

Last  crosscut  between  first  right  main  and  No.  1  left  room  on  second  raised 

plane 5,600 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  1  and  2  left  rooms 3, 960 

Top  of  second  raised  plane 2, 160 

Return  at  No.  3  fan 18,240 

J  fouud  the  workings  of  the  mine  well  timbered  and  in  good  condition. 

November  23, 1897, — I  again  inspected  the  Cook  &  White  mine.  I  measured  39,250 
cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute,  and  took  air  measurements  through- 
out the  workings  of  the  mine  and  found  the  air  distributed  as  follows : 

Cubic  feet  air. 

Above  lower  air  splits  in  slope 35, 750 

Left  return  near  bottom  of  slope 15,600 

Right  return  near  bottom  of  slope 18, 300 

Face  of  No.  3  left  entry 2,628 

Last  crosscut  at  bottom  of  slope  to  back  slope 2, 100 

Face  of  second  right  back  entry 5,880 

Last  crosscut  between  No.  2  front  and  back  entry 12, 150 

Face  of  No,  2  right  main  entry 3,120 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  4  and  5  right  rooms,  right  dip  plane 12, 920 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  8  and  9  right  rooms 9,135 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  9  and  10  right  rooms 6, 600 

November  24, 1897. — I  continued  ray  inspection  of  the  Cook  &,  White  mine  and  took 
air  measurements  throughout  the  workings  as  follows : 

Cubic  feet  air. 

Last  crosscut  first  left  entry 9,800 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  2  and  3  rooms,  left  dip  plane 10, 600 

Bottom  of  left  dip  plane .• 2, 100 

Crosscut  between  Nos.  1  and  2  rooms 5,800 

Air  course,  first  right  back  entry 16, 560 

Face  of  first  right  entry 3,150 

Last  crosscut  between  front  and  back  entry,  first  right 14, 760 

Last  crosscut  between  first  right  entrr  and  No.  1  left  room  on  plane 1, 368 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  3  and  4  left  rooms  on  second  raised  plane 7, 200 

Top  of  No.  2  raised  plane 2,400 

Face  of  second  left  main  entry 3,960 

Last  crosscut,  second  left  main  entry 7, 940 

Face  of  second  left  back  entry 4,675 

Faceof  No.  1  raised  plane 3,744 

Return  at  No.  3  fan 21,700 

Return  atNo.  1  fan 14,350 

Intake,  this  date 35,000 

I  found  the  workings  of  the  mine  in  good  condition. 

December  16, 1897, — I  again  inspected  the  Cook  &  White  mine.  I  measured  44.000 
cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute,  and  measured  37,400  cubic  feet  of  air 
traveling  above  the  lower  air  splits  on  the  slope. 

Citbio  feet  air. 

Left  return  near  bottom  of  slope 11,395 

Right  return  near  bottom  of  slope 18,200 

Bottom  of  slope 11,500 

I  found  the  air  distributed  throughout  the  workings  in  compliance  with  the  law, 
and  found  the  workings  in  ^ood  condition.  , 

December  17, 1897, — I  continued  my  inspection  of  the  Cook  &,  White  mine.  I  found 
the  miners  working  too  fieir  in  advance  of  the  air  in  the  second  left  entry  and  ordered 
a  doBScnt  driven  between  the  main  and  back  entry,  so  as  to  force  the  air  up  to  the  £ek>6 
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of  the  workings.  In  all  other  working  places  in  the  mine  I  found  the  ventilation 
eood.  The  crosscut  was  commenced;  and  as  soon  as  completed  I  would  consider  the 
mine  in  good  condition. 

January  21, 1898. — On  this  date  I  inspected  the  machinery  of  the  Cook  &  White 
mine  and  found  the  machinery  in  good  condition. 

January  22, 1898, — I  inspected  the  workings  of  the  Cook  &,  White  mine  which  are 

located  on  the  left  side  oi^the  main  slope,  and  took  air  measurements,  which  I  found 

to  he  as  follows : 

Cubic  feet  air. 

Intake 41,750 

Return  on  leftside  at  No.l  fan 20,000 

Last  crosscut  near  face  of  first  left  entry 15, 845 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  1  and  2  left  rooms,  first  left  dip  plane 4, 800 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  2  and  3  left  rooms 3,500 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.T  and  8  ri^ht  rooms «  8.800 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  9  and  10  right  rooms 6,600 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.5  and  6  left  rooms 4,000 

Last  crosscut  on  second  left  main  entry 5,250 

Face  of  second  left  back  entry 6,100 

Face  of  second  left  main  entry ^ 5, 125 

Above  lower  air  splits 38,500 

Left  return  on  main  slope,  near  bottom  of  slope 12, 540 

Bottom  of  slope 5,580 

Face  of  lowest  crosscut  on  main  to  back  slope 3,840 

Right  return  on  main  slope,  near  bottom 19,760 

January  24, 1898. — I  continued  my  inspection  of  the  Cook  &,  White  mine  and  took 
air  measurements  on  the  right  side  of  the  slope,  as  follows : 

Cubic  feet  air. 

Last  crosscut  on  second  right  entry 15,200 

Face  of  second  right  back  entry. 3,465 

Face  of  second  right  main  entry .• 6,240 

Face  of  No.  11  left  room,  first  right  dip  plane 3, 130 

Crosscut  between  Nos.  10  and  11  left  rooms 10,320 

Face  of  No.  10  left  room 3,600 

Crosscut  between— 

10  and  11  ri^ht  rooms,  first  right  dip  plane 10,220 

9  and  10  riffht  rooms,  first  riffht  dip  plane 4,810 

8  and  9  rignt  rooms,  first  right  dip  plane 11,880 

7  and  8  right  rooms,  first  right  dip  plane 11,900 

6  and  7  right  rooms,  first  right  dip  plane 13,750 

5  and  6  right  rooms,  first  right  dip  plane 11,900 

4  and  5  ri^ht  rooms,  first  right  dip  plane 2,860 

Face  of  first  right  main  entry 1,875 

Last  slant  between  first  right  front  and  back  entries 12,000 

Last  crosscut  between  first  left  raised  plane  and  first  right  entry .* 9, 000 

Crosscut  between — 

Nos.  1  and  2  left  rooms,  second  raised  plane 7,830 

Nos.  2  and  3  left  rooms,  second  raised  plane 8,640 

Nos.  3  and  4  left  rooms,  second  raised  plane 5,580 

Nos.  4  and  5  left  rooms,  second  raised  plane 5,400 

Nos.5  and  6  left  rooms,  second  raised  plane 4,350 

Nos.  6  and  7  left  rooms,  second  raised  plane 2,240 

Face  of  No.  8  left  room,  second  raised  plane 800 

Crosscut  between — 

Nos.  6  and  7  right  rooms,  second  raised  plane 2,240 

No8.4  and  5  right  rooms,  second  raised  plane 1,400 

Return  to  No.  3  fan 28,800 

Main  intake  on  this  date 43,500 

I  found  the  workings  of  the  mine  to  be  well  ventilated  and  found  some  carbureted 
hydrogen  gas  at  the  lace  of  the  second  right  back  entry  and  ordered  a  crosscut  driven 
between  the  f^ont  and  back  entries.    The  crosscut  was  commenced  at  once. 

January  26, 1898. — On  this  date  the  miners  who  were  working  in  the  second  left 
entry  of  the  Cook  &,  White  mine  reported  the  finding  of  some  carbureted  hydrogen 
gas  at  the  face  of  the  entry.  I  immediately  went  down  the  mine  into  where  the  gas 
was  reported  and  found  some  gas  generating  at  the  face  of  the  entry.  I  ordered  She 
canvas  brattice  extended  up  to  the  face  of  the  workings,  and  ordered  a  crosscut 
driven  ft*om  the  tsAie  of  the  main  entry  to  the  back  entry,  and  ordered  the  last  cross- 
eut  bratticed  up,  so  as  ti>  force  all  the  air  to  the  face  of  the  workings.  After  this 
work  had  been  completed  the  gas  disappeared. 
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January  29, 1898, — On  this  date  I  was  informed  that  the  crosscuts  in  the  second 
right  and  second  left  entries  of  the  Cook  &,  White  mine  had  been  completed.  I 
again  went  down  into  the  mine  and  fonnd  that  the  crosscats  had.  been  driven 
according  to  my  orders  of  the  24th  and  26th. 

I  measured  9,470  cubic  feet  of  air  traveling  at  the  face  of  the  second  left  entry  and 
found  very  little  gas  in  the  entry.  I  measured  16,920  cubic  feet  of  air  traveling  in 
the  crosscut  at  the  face  of  the  second  right  entry  and  found  no  gas  in  the  front  or 
back  entries.  I  ordered  the  superintendeut  to  allow  nothing  but  safety  lamps  to  be 
used  in  places  where  the  slightest  particle  of  carbureted  hydrogen  gas  was  known 
to  exist. 

February  17, 1898, — I  a.&fain  inspected  the  underground  workings  of  the  Cook  & 
White  mine.  I  measured  35,000  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute,  and 
took  air  measurements  throughout  the  workings,  which  were  as  follows,  viz : 

Cubic  feet  air. 

Last  crosscut  between  first  left  main  and  back  entry 8, 000 

Face  of  second  left  main  entry * 4, 085 

Last  crosscut  between  second  left  main  and  back  entry 4, 860 

Face  of  second  left  back  entry ^ 2,880 

Second  left  air  course,  outside  of  No.  1  slant 7, 700 

Second  left  back  entry,  outside  of  No.  2  slant 9,890 

Above  air  splits  near  bottom  of  slope 33, 000 

Bottom  of  slope 14,400 

Last  return  on  right  of  slope 15,750 

Last  return  on  left  of  slope dl,  400 

Face  of  second  right  entry 6, 130 

Crosscut,  second  right  entry 14, 630 

Face  of  second  right  back  entry 4,250 

February  18,  1898. — On  this  date  I  continued  my  inspection  of  the  Cook  &.  White 
mine  and  inspected  the  workings  on  the  right  side  of  the  main  slope;  also  inspected 
the  bottom  of  the  slope.  1  found  a  small  amount  of  carbureted  hydrogen  gas  at  the 
bottom  of  the  slope  and  ordered  the  canvas  brattice  extended  up  to  the  face  of  the 
workings.     I  then  took  air  measurements  as  follows : 

Cubic  feet  air. 

Last  crosscut  between  first  right  main  and  back  entry 9, 230 

Face  of  first  right  main  entry 4, 970 

Face  of  first  right  back  entry 6,840 

Last  crosscut  between  No.  1  left  room  and  first  right  main  entry 9, 360 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  1  and  2  left  rooms,  on  No.  1  raised  plane '8, 000 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  2  and  3  left  rooms 7, 525 

Face  of  No.  1  raised  plane 2, 500 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  7  and  8  left  rooms 4, 100 

Last  crosscut  between  Nos.  6  and  7  right  rooms 1, 120 

Return  at  No.  3  fan 27,000 

Retam  at  No.  1  fan 16,800 

I  found  the  workings  of  the  mine  to  be  well  ventilated  and  found  the  mine  in  fair 
working  condition. 

March  15,  1898. — I  inspected  the  hoisting  machinery,  fans,  ropes,  and  boilers 
belonging  to  the  Cook  &.  White  mine,  and  found  the  machinery  in  good  condition. 

March  16, 1898, — On  this  date  I  again  inspected  the  workings  on  the  left  side  of 
the  slope  of  the  Cook  &.  White  mine.  Also  the  bottom  of  the  slope  and  the  second 
right  entries.  I  measured  39,750  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute.  I 
measured  18,000  cubic  feet  of  air  traveling  at  the  bottom  of  the  slope.  I  discovered 
a  small  amount  of  carbureted  hydrogen  gas  in  No.  3  right  entry,  which  had  been 
started  near  the  bottom  of  the  slope,  and  I  ordered  the  canvas  brattice  extended  up 
to  the  face  of  the  workings  of  said  entry. 

March  17,  1898. — I  continued  my  inspection  of  the  Cook  &  White  mine.  I  inspected 
No.  1  right  entries,  also  the  rooms  on  No.  2  right  raised  plane.  I  found  the  work- 
ings which  I  inspected  in  good  comlition  and  found  the  ventilation  good  throughout 
the  workings. 

March  18,  1898. — I  again  inspected  the  workings  at  the  bottom  of  the  slope  and  No. 
3  right  entry.  1  found  that  the  canvas  brattice  had  been  extended  up  to  the  face  of 
the  workings  of  No.  3  right  entry  according  to  my  instructions  of  March  16,  and 
found  that  the  gas  had  disappeared  from  the  entry.  1  then  inspected  No.  1  right 
entries,  also  the  rooms  on  No.  2  right  raised  plane.  J  found  the  places  above  men- 
tione<l  in  good  condition  and  found  the  ventilation  good  throughout  the  workings. 

April  11,  1898. — On  this  date  I  inspected  all  of  the  safety  lamps  which  were  being 
ased  in  the  Cook  &  White  mine.    I  found  the  lamps  in  good  condition. 

April  13,  1898. — I  inspectt^d  the  Cook  &  White  mine.  I  measured  40,000  cubic 
feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute,  and  measured  34,100  cubic  feet  of  air  travel- 
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ing  at  the  bottom  of  the  slope.  I  foand  a  small  qnantity  of  gas  at  the  bottom  of  the 
slope,  also  at  the  face  of  the  third  right  entry,  and  had  the  canvas  brattice  extended 
up  to  the  face  of  the  workings  and  removed  the  gas.  I  also  inspected  the  main  air 
courses  and  fonnd  them  in  good  condition. 

April  14, 1898, — I  continued  my  inspection  of  the  Cook  &  White  mine.  I  inspected 
the  rooms  of  Nos.  1  and  2  raised  planes  and  found  them  well  ventilated.  Found  the 
workings  well  timbered  and  in  good  condition. 

April  15 J  1898, — On  this  date  I  inspected  No.  1  left  dip  plane  of  the  Cook  &,  White 
mine  and  the  rooms  thereon.  I  found  the  ventilation  good  throughout  the  work- 
ings and  found  the  rooms  well  timbered  and  in  fair  condition. 

April  16 J  1898, — On  this  date  I  inspected  the  rope  which  is  used  for  hoisting  the 
loaded  cars  out  of  the  Cook  &.  White  mine.  I  found  the  rope  in  bad  condition,  being 
much  worn  in  one  place.  I  called  the  superintendent's  attention  to  the  rope,  and  he 
informed  me  that  he  would  have  the  rope  attended  to  on  Sunday  when  the  mine  was 
not  being  operated. 

Jane  14, 1898, — I  again  inspected  the  machinery  of  the  Cook  &  White  mine  and 
found  that  nothing  had  been  done  with  main  hauling  rope  on  the  Cook  <&  White 
mine  and  ordered  the  superintendent  to  replace  the  old  rope  with  a  new  one  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  superintendent  informed  me  that  a  new  rope  had  been  ordered  and 
would  be  put  in  place  just  as  soon  as  it  arrived,  and  on  Sunday,  18th,  the  new  rope 
was  put  in  place. 

Jane  15, 1898, — On  this  date  I  commenced  the  inspection  of  the  underground  work- 
injB^s  of  the  Cook  <&  White  mine,  and  while  inspecting  the  mine,  about  9  oNslock  a.  m.,  a 
miner  Informed  roe  that  a  fire  had  been  discovered  in  room  No.  9  on  the  first  right  din 
plane.  I  immediately  went  down  the  dip  plane  to  where  the  fire  was  reported,  and 
after  looking  the  situation  over  had  a  force  of  men  put  to  work  extending  tne  pipe  line 
from  the  main  pipe  line  to  the  place  where  the  nre  had  occurred.  After  the  pipe 
line  had  been  extended  I  caused  a  hose  to  be  attached  to  the  pipe  line.  I  then  had 
the  pump  started,  and  with  a  force  of  men  commenced  the  work  of  extinguishing  the 
fire.  A  force  of  men  was  also  employed  to  work  all  night  and  hold  the  nre  in  check. 
On  the  morning  of  the  16th  I  again  visited  the  place  where  the  fire  was  and  fonnd 
that  very  little  progress  had  been  made  in  extinguishing  the  fire,  and  fonnd  it  a 
Tery  difficult  matter  to  handle.  I  worked  all  this  day  with  men  in  trying  to  extin- 
guish the  fire.  I  also  had  a  force  of  men  ordered  to  work  all  that  night  and  keep  a 
constant  stream  of  water  on  the  fire.  On  the  morning  of  the  17th  I  again  visited  the 
place  where  the  fire  had  originated  and  found  that  the  fire  had  been  almost  extin- 

fuished  and  wholly  under  control,  and  at  about  2  p.  m.  no  signs  of  fire  could  be  seen, 
then  ordered  that  all  di^bris  in  rooms  9  and  10  be  loaded  into  pit  cars  and  hauled 
out  of  the  mine.    This  work  was  commenced  at  once. 

June  18,  1898, — On  this  date  I  inspected  the  underground  workings  of  the  Cook  & 
White  mine  and  took  air  measurements.  The  air  measurements  on  this  date  were  as 
follows : 

Cubic  feet  air. 

Intake 40,000 

No.  1  right  entry 10,800 

Crosscut,  second  raised  plane 9,360 

No.  3  left  room.  No.  2  raised  plane 6,840 

No.  5  left  room,  No.  2  raised  plane 5,775 

No.7  left  room,  No.2  raised  plane 3,360 

First  raised  plane  on  second  ri^ht  entry 6,300 

Last  crosscut,  face  of  second  right  entry 8, 990 

Third  left  entry,  near  bottom  of  slope 3,920 

Right  back  slope 21,440 

Left  back  slope 8,500 

Above  air  splits  near  bottom  of  slope 26, 000 

Back  air  course,  second  left  entry 7, 800 

Last  crosscut  between  fron  t  and  back  entries,  second  left 4, 350 

Bottom  of  second  left  raised  plane 3,000 

Return  at  No.  1  fan 18,000 

Return  at  No.  3  fan 24,000 

I  found  the  ventilation  good  throughout  the  workings  of  the  mine,  and  fonnd  the 
mine  in  fair  working  condition. 

June  2t,  1898, — On  this  date  I  was  informed  by  a  miner  that  considerable  gas  had 
accumulated  in  rooms  9  and  10  on  the  first  right  dip  plane,  where  the  nre  had 
originated.  I  immediately  visited  the  above-mentionea  rooms  and  found  consider- 
able  gas  in  room  No.  9.  I  measured  the  air  which  was  traveling  between  rooms  9 
and  10  and  fonnd  only  750  <*ubic  feet  of  air  traveling  per  minute,  which  was  not 
sufficient  to  sweep  the  gas  away.  The  air  course  was  very  small  and  I  ordered  the 
air  course  enlarged,  so  that  a  sufficient  qnantity  of  air  oould  travel  through  the  air 
course  and  sweep  the  gas  away  and  render  it  harmless.    The  work  of  enlarging  the 
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air  conne  was  commeuced  at  once,  and  before  the  miners  oame  out  in  the  evening 
the  gas  had  all  disappeared. 

This  mine  generates  considerable  carbareted  hydrogen  gas,  but  the  superintendent 
uses  every  precaution  to  avoid  accidents  happening  in  the  mine,  and  everything 
possible  is  done  to  protect  the  lives  of  the  miners. 

WHITE  ASH  MINE. 
[James  Dv^gan,  snperintendent!  William  GrAham,  pit  boss.] 

This  mine  is  located  about  2^  miles  south  of  the  town  of  Los  Cerrillos,  Santa  Fe 
County,  N.  Mex.  Owned  and  operated  by  the  Cerrillos  Coal  Railroad  Company. 
Kind  of  coal;  bituminous;  thickness  of  vein,  5  feet  6  inches;  total  output  fiscal 
year,  108,000  tons;  estimated  value  of  output,  $162,000;  value  of  improvements  this 
year  not  given  |  average  number  of  men  employed  outside,  23 ;  average  number  of 
men  employed  inside,  100;  average  number  of  boys  employed,  4;  where  coal  is  mar- 
keted, New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Mexico,  and  Texas;  number  of  days  mine  worked,  278. 

This  mine  is  situated  on  a  branch  line  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
road, which  connects  with  the  main  line  at  Waldo  Station.  Capacity,  about  400 
tons  per  day.  This  mine  is  ventilated  by  a  15-foot  Gnible  fan.  All  the  pillars  in  this 
mine  have  been  drawn  to  within  500  feet  of  the  surface,  and  the  probabilities  are 
that  the  mine  will  be  worked  out  within  six  months  and  closed  down. 

RECORD  OF  INSPECTION. 

September  d,  1897, — On  this  date  I  inspected  the  underground  workings  of  the  White 
Ash  mine.  The  fan  was  running  90  revolutions  per  minute,  and  I  measured  36,960 
cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute,  and  measured  40,000  cubic  feet  of  air 
returning  through  the  return  air  course.    I  then  took  air  measurements  throughout 

the  workings  of  the  mine  and  found  the  air  distributed  as  follows : 

Cubic  feet  air. 

Bottom  of  slope 22,200 

Back  slope 6,090 

Right  side  of  slope 10,760 

Between  third  and  fourth  left  entries 14, 040 

Between  second  and  third  left  entries v 11, 160 

Between  tirst  and  second  left  entries 20, 000 

Bridge  overcast,  return  from  left  side  of  slope 21, 300 

I  found  the  workings  of  the  mine  in  good  condition  and  found  the  mine  well 
ventilated. 

October  16j  1897, — I  again  inspected  the  White  Ash  mine.  I  measured  38,550  cubic 
feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute,  and  measured  41,200  cubic  feet  of  air  return- 
ing.   I  found  the  air  distributed  throughout  the  workings  as  follows: 

Cubic  feet  air. 

Face  of  second  left  entry 20,000 

Face  of  third  left  entry 12,420 

Face  of  third  right  entry 9,600 

Bottom  of  slope 25,200 

Back  slope 9,240 

Bridge  overcast,  air  from  left  side  of  slope 23,700 

I  ordered  the  pit  boss  to  keep  the  miners  well  supplied  with  props  in  order  to 
secure  their  working  places,  as  the  only  work  being  done  in  this  mine  is  the  draw- 
ing of  pillars. 

November  £S,  1897, — I  again  inspected  the  White  Ash  mine.  The  fan  was  running 
80  revolutions  per  minute,  and  I  measured  30,120  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine 
per  minute,  and  measured  31,000  cubic  feet  of  air  returning.  I  found  the  ventilation 
good  and  found  the  workings  of  the  mine  in  fair  condition. 

December  15 f  1897, — I  again  insx>ected  the  White  Ash  mine.  The  fan  was  running 
80  revolutions  per  minute,  and  I  measured  31,360  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine 
per  minute,  and  measured  31, 500  cubic  feet  of  air  returning.  I  found  some  timbers 
broken  in  tiie  second  left  entry  and  ordered  new  timbers  put  in.  I  also  ordered  the 
miners  to  keep  drill  holes  12  feet  in  length  ahead  of  an^  new  workings  in  the  mine. 
This  was  done  in  order  to  keep  from  breaking  through  into  old  workings,  which  are 
supposed  to  have  been  made  in  the  mine  several  years  ago  and  are  supposed  to  have 
large  bodies  of  water  therein. 

December  21, 1897. — On  this  date  I  asain  visited  the  W^hite  Ash  mine  to  ascertain  if 
the  miners  were  keeping  drill  holes  ahead  of  the  new  work,  according  to  my  orders 
of  December  15.  I  found  the  miners  obeying  my  orders,  and  found  two  company 
men  working  with  a  diamond  drill  so  as  to  keep  holes  drilled  from  50  to  100  feet  in 
advance  of  any  new  workings. 
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January  21,  1898. — On  this  date  I  inspected  the  machinery  of  the  White  Ash  mine. 
I  found  the  water  in  the  boilers  very  dirty,  and  ordered  the  boilers  to  be  blown  off 
and  cleaned  as  soon  as  possible.  I  was  Informed  that  the  work  woald  be  done  on 
Snnday,  when  the  mine  wa.s  not  working.    The  work  was  performed. 

January  25,  1898. — On  this  date  I  again  inspected  the  underground  workings  of 
the  White  Ash  mine  and  took  aif  measurements.  The  fan  was  running  83  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  and  I  measured  41,860  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  min- 
ute, and  measured  49,600  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  through  the  return  air  course. 
I  found  the  workings  of  the  mine  well  ventilated  and  found  the  mine  in  ^ood 
condition. 

February  16,  1898. — I  again  inspected  the  underground  workings  of  the  White  Ash 
mine.  The  fan  was  running  80  revolutions  per  minute  and  I  measured  38,400  cubic 
feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  aqd  measured  43,875  cubic  feet  of  air 
returning  through  the  return  air  course.  I  found  the  workings  of  the  mine  well 
ventilated  and  found  the  mine  in  ^ood  condition. 

March  15,  1898, — ^On  this  date  I  inspected  the  hoisting  machinery,  fans,  ropes,  and 
boilers  belonging  to  the  White  Ash  mine  and  found  the  same*  in  good  condition. 

March  19,  1898.— On  this  date  I  ajgain  inspected  the  White  Ash  mine.  The  fan 
was  running  82  revolutions  per  minute,  and  I  measured  28,000  cubic  feet  of  air 
entering  the  mine  per  minute.  I  then  took  air  measurements  throughout  the  work- 
ings of  the  mine  and  found  a  sufficient  quantity  of  air  traveling  in  the  working 
places  to  comply  with  the  law.  I  found  a  small  quantity  of  carbureted  hydrogen 
gas  at  the  face  of  the  entry  known  as  the  left  dip  entry,  and  had  the  brattice 
extended  up  to  the  face  of  the  entry.  After  this  was  done  the  gas  soon  moved  from 
the  face  of  the  entry  and  1  considered  the  mine  in  good  condition. 

April  12, 1898. — I  again  inspected  the  underground  workings  of  the  White  Ash 
mine.  The  fan  was  running  83  revolutions  per  minute,  and  I  measured  41,560  cubic 
feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute  and  meaHured  42,240  cubic  feet  of  air  return- 
ing per  minute.  I  found  the  ventilation  very  good  throughout  the  workings  of  the 
mine  and  found  the  workings  of  the  mine  in  good  condition. 

June  14,  1898. — I  again  inspected  the  machinery,  of  the  White  Ash  mine  and  found 
the  same  in  good  condition. 

Jane  20,  1898, — I  again  inspected  the  White  Ash  mine.  The  fan  was  running  83 
revolutions  per  minute,  and  I  measured  35,530  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per 
minute  and  measured  36,840  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  through  the  return  air  course. 
I  found  the  air  distributed  throughout  the  workings  in  accordance  with  the  law  and 
found  the  workings  in  good  condition. 

LUCAS  MINE. 
[James  Daggan,  superintendent;  William  Brown,  pit  boss.] 

Located  3  miles  south  of  the  town  of  Los  Cerrillos,  Santa  Fe  County,  N.  Mex. 
Owned  and  operated  by  the  Cerrillos  Coal  Railroad  Companv.  Kind  of  coal,  anthra- 
cite; thickness  of  vein,  3  feet  9  inches;  total  output  hscal  year,  25,000  tons;  esti- 
mated value  of  output  at  mine,  $100,000;  depth  of  slope,  1,200  feet;  value  of 
improvements  this  year  not  given;  average  number  of  men  employed  outside,  40; 
average  number  of  men  employed  inside,  100;  average  number  of  boys  employed 
inside,  2;  where  coal  is  marketed,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  and 
Kansas;  number  of  days  mine  worked,  177. 

This  mine  is  located  on  a  branch  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad, 
which  connects  with  the  main  line  of  thd  road  at  Waldo  Station,  and  has  a  capacity 
of  about  450  tons  per  day.    The  mine  is  ventilated  by  a  double  6-foot  Murphey  fan. 

RECORD  OF  INSPECTION. 

September  11, 1897, — On  this  date  I  inspected  the  Lucas  mine.  At  the  time  of  my 
visit  to  the  mine  it  was  not  being  operate<l.  I  inspected  the  underground  workings 
and  found  them  in  good  condition. 

October  18, 1897. — I  inspected  the  workings  of  the  Lucas  mine,  which  are  located 
on  the  left  side  of  the  main  slope.  The  only  work  being  done  on  the  left  side  of  the 
mine  was  the  drawing  of  pillars.    L  found  the  workings  in  fair  condition. 

October  19,  1897.-0^  this  date  I  continued  my  inspection  of  the  Lucas  mine  and 
took  air  measurements.  I  measured  15,800  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per 
minute  and  measured  16,800  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  returning  through  the 
return  air  course.  I  found  the  mine  well  ventilated  and  found  the  workingpi  well 
timbered  and  in  good  condition. 

October  20,  1897.— On  this  date  I  inspected  the  old  workings  of  the  Lucas  miiie  and 
found  no  gas  (fire  damp)  in  the  old,  abandoned  workings  and  found  the  air  courses 
in  good  condition. 

November  B6, 1897. — On  this  date  I  again  inspected  the  Lucas  mine«    The  fan  was 
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ranning  140  reTolutions  per  miniitey  and  I  measared  ll^OOO  cubic  feet  of  air  entering 
the  mine  per  minute  and  measured  12^250  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  through  the 
return  air  course.  I  found  the  air  distributed  in  compliance  with  the  law,  and  found 
the  workings  of  the  mine  in  fair  condition. 

Noremher  29^  1897. — On  this  date  I  inspected  the  machinery  of  the  Lucas  mine.  I 
found  that  the  fan  was  being  run  at  110  reyolutions  per  minute,  its  regular  speed 
being  150  revolutions,  and  I  ordered  the  fan  speeded  up  to  150  revolutions  per  minute. 

December  18^  1897, — I  again  inspected  the  Lucas  mine.  The  fan  was  running  180 
revolutions  per  minute,  and  I  measured  15,920  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  entering 
the  mine  and  measured  16,450  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  throagh  the  return  air 
course.    I  measured  7,875  cubic  feet  of  air  traveling  at  the  bottom  of  the  slope. 

Cubic  feet  air. 

Last  crosscut  in  fourth  ri&^ht  entry 1, 920 

Last  crosscut  in  third  right  en  try 2,400 

Last  crosscut,  second  left  right  entry « 3,520 

I  found  the  mine  in  fair  working  condition. 

January  27 ,  1898, — On  this  date  I  inspected  the  main  hauling  slope  and  Nos.  2,  3, 
and  4  right  entries  of  the  Lucas  mine.  I  measured  16,800  cubic  feet  of  air  entering 
the  mine  per  minute  and  measured  18,275  cubic  feet  of  air  returuiug.  I  found  the 
air  distributed  throughout  the  workings  of  the  mine  in  compliance  with  the  law, 
and  found  the  mine  in  good  condition. 

January  28 ^  1898, — I  continued  my  inspection  of  the  Lucas  mine.  I  inspected  No.  1 
right  entry  and  found  the  entry  in'  good  condition.  I  also  inspected  the  hoisting 
engine,  boilers,  and  ropes  belonging  to  the  Lucas  mine  and  found  the  same  in  good 
condition. 

March  ^1^  1898, — I  again  inspected  the  Lucas  mine.  The  mine  was  not  being  oper- 
ated on  this  date,  but  I  examined  the  air  courses  and  main  entries  and  found  the 
same  In  good  condition.    I  also  found  the  machinery  in  good  condition. 

June  21, 1898,-1  again  inspected  the  Lucas  mine.  I  measured  9,130  cubic  feet  of 
air  entering  the  mine  per  minute.  I  then  measured  the  air  just  below  the  fourth 
right  entry,  and  found  only  3,150  cubic  feet  of  air  traveling  per  minute.  I  ordered 
that  all  stoppings  along  the  slope  be  made  air-tight,  so  as  to  conduct  more  air  into 
the  fourth  right  entry.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  to  the  mine  there  were  only  18  miners 
employed  therein. 

CARTHAGE  MINE. 
[Hilton  &  Lnerra,  operators.] 

Located  about  12  miles  southeasterly  direction  fVom  San  Antonio,  Socorro  County, 
N.  Mex.  Kind  of  coal,  soft  bituminous;  thickness  of  vein,  4  feet  6  inches;  iotal 
output,  fiscal  year,  1,500  tons;  estimated  value  of  output,  $3,000;  depth  of  slope, 
2,200  feet;  value  of  improvements  this  year,  $1,000;  average  number  of  men  employed 
outside,  2;  average  number  of  men  employed  inside,  2;  where  coal  is  marketed, 
Socorro,  San  Marcial,  Belen,  and  Magdalena,  N.  Mex. ;  number  of  days  mine  worked, 
200. 

The  coal  is  hauled  in  wagons  and  shipped  from  San  Antonio,  N.  Mex.,  to  the  differ- 
ent towns  above  mentioned  along  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad.  This 
mine  has  a  capacity  of  about  50  tons  per  day  and  is  ventilated  by  an  air  shaft. 
There  is  considerable  development  work  done  on  the  mine,  and  the  coal  is  of  a  very 
good  character,  but  having  to  haul  12  miles  in  wagons  is  too  great  an  expense  to 
compete  with  other  mines  which  are  situated  on  lines  of  railroad. 

RECORD  OP  INSPECTION. 

September  27^  1897. — On  this  date  I  inspected  what  is  known  as  the  Carthage  Coal 
Company  mine.  I  measured  1,750  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  minute, 
and  measured  1,7871  cubic  feet  of  air  returning  per  minute  through  the  outcast.  I 
found  the  main  entry  had  been  driven  too  far  without  a  crosscut,  and  ordered  a 
crosscut  driven  from  the  face  of  the  main  entry  to  the  main  return  air  way.  At  the 
time  of  my  visit  the  mine  was  not  being  operated,  but  Mr.  Givani  I^nerra  informed 
me  that  he  expected  to  do  considerable  work  during  the  winter  months. 
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EMPLOTBS. 


The  following  tabulated  statement  ahowa  the  number  of  miners,  day  men,  and  boys 
employed  in  and  about  the  ooal  mines  of  the  Territory : 


Coanties. 

Miners. 

Boys. 

1 
Daymen. 

118 
152 

Total. 

Bernalillo - 

792 

2oe 

14 

824 

Colfax 

861 

I/lnCOln r.T..,r-1 .»x,--rtT ,T 

Rio  Arriba  -,-. - 

32 

18 

45 

8an  Juab  ...... ............................................. 

Aanta V^  ...r. t....... .. . - 

450 
2 

16 

88 
2 

554 

SOOOTTO 

4 

Total 

1.485 

30 

378 

1,888 

In  the  column  headed  day  men  are  included  all  men  employed  in  and  around  the 
mines  in  any  capacity  except  those  actually  engaged  in  mining. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1897-98  the  total  number  of  employes  as  reported  to  me  by 
the  various  mining  companies  was  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
(1,888),  an  increase  of  employes  of  five  hundred  and  twenty-three  (523),  as  against 
the  number  employed  in  the  previous  year. 

Production  of  coal. 


Name  of  mine. 


BemaliUo  County. 

Beacon  Hill 

Caledonia 

Catalpa 

Ganavan  &,  Bailey 

Crown  Point 

Gallnp 

Otero 

BockvCllif. 

SnnsDine 

W.A.Clark 

Mnlholland  &  Caana 


Total. 


Colfax  County, 


Blossbnrg . . 

Meaa 

Smith  No.  2 


Total 

Bio  Arriba  Coitnty, 

Monero  Ko8.1,2,and8 

Socorro  County. 
Carthage 

Santa  Fo  County, 


Cook  Sc  White 

Lncas 

White  Aah.... 


Total. 


Men  employed.     |    Tons  of  coal  mined.    |  Estimated 

value  of 
product. 


1896-97. 


1897-98. 


43 

7 

10 

165 

208 

62 

33 

40 


862 


23 


2 


100 

172 

97 

360 


1896-97. 


1887-98. 


3 


68 

8 

156 


177 
36 

125 

80 

6 


567 

927 

7 

860 
5 

8 

45 


285 ; 

142  I 
127  I 

"ssTi 


20,900 


3.100 
42,333 
109,270 
31, 470 
15,500 
53,364 


275,937 


200,000 
1.200 
2,067 


18,000 


1,224 


98,500 
83,000 
93,900 

225,400 


600 


4,356 

800 

61,194 

141.145 

90,306 

22,000 

48,460 

8,500 

200 


872,611 


210,000 
1,000 
2,972 


373  )   203,267  I   218,972 


22.600 


1,500 


115,000 

75,000 

106,000 

248,000 


1897-98. 


$1,080 


8,000 

1,200 

92,000 

220,000 

130,049 

88,000 

80,000 

4.000 

400 


575,729 


857,500 
1,750 
5,201 


864,451 


31,000 


3,000 


172,600 
100,000 
162.000 

434.500 
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Production  of  coal — Continued. 

RECAPITULATION. 


Connty. 


Bernalillo. . 

Colfax 

Santa  Fe  .. 
Rio  Arriba 
Socorro 

Total 


Output  for 
fiscal  year. 


Tons. 
372,611 
213,972 
248,000 
22,500 
1,500 


ISstimated 
value. 


$575, 729 

364,451 

434,500 

31.000 

3,000 


858,583  ,    1,408,680 


Percentage 
of  ontpnt 

for 
Territory. 


Percent. 

43.398 

24.022 

28.884 

2.632 

.174 


100.000 


Analysis  of  coal  from  the  White  Ash  Mine  of  the  Cerrillos  Coal  Railroad  Company, 

IMade  by  W.  D.  Church,  December  2,  1803.] 
COAL  FROM  MADRID,  K.  MEX.,  WHITE  ASH  MINE. 


Water per  cent.. 

Volatile  matter do 

Fixed  carbon do 

Mineral  ash do 

Total do 

Coke do 

Character  of  coke,  strong  and  tough. 

Color  of  ash.  liffht  yellowish  gray. 

Character  or  ash,  soft  and  light. 

8nlphur  (as  sulphide) do... 

Sulphur  ( as  sulphate) do... 

Phosphorus do... 

Specific  ^avity do... 

One  cubic  foot  weighs pounds. 

Analysis  of  mineral  ash : 

Silica per  cent. 

Alumina do... 

Oxide  of  iron do... 

Calcium  oxide do... 

Magnesium  oxide do... 

Calcium  sulphate do... 

Alkalies,  and  loss do... 

Total do... 


2.00 
39.00 
53.76 

5.24 


100.00 
59.00 


.010 

.022 

.006 

1.410 

88.125 


26.93 
32.41 

3.96 

24.68 

10.32 

.21 

1.49 

100.00 


COAL  FROM  RATON  COAL  AND  COKE  COMPANY. 

Water per  cent..  .75 

Volatile  matter do 34.40 

Fixed  carbon do 56.93 

Mineral  ash 1 do 7.92 

Total do....  100.00 

Coke do.-,-     64.  S5 

Character  of  coke,  very  strong  and  tough. 

Color  of  ash.  very  light  ocher. 

Character  or  ash,  soft  and  light. 

Sulphur  (as  sulphide) do 016 

Sulphur  (as  sulphate) do 022 

Phosphorus do 014 

Specific  f^ravity do 1.291 

One  cubic  foot  weighs pounds..    88.690 
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.      44.16 

.      39.28 

2.95 

7.41 

3.27 

.41 

2.52 

Analysis  of  mineral  ash : 

Silica p percent. 

Alamina do... 

Oxide  of  iron do... 

Caloinni  oxide do... 

Magnesium  oxide do... 

Snlphate  of  calcium do... 

Alkalies,  and  loss do... 

Total do 100.00 

From  the  colnmn  of  percentages  of  production  it  will  be  seen  that  the  output  of 
coal  from  the  Territory  comes  practically  from  four  counties. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1898,  there  were  reported  20  mines  in  operation, 
4  less  than  during  the  previous  year. 

The  production  for  the  fiscal  year  1897  and  1898  was  858,583  tons.  This  is  an 
increase  of  production  of  125,044  tons. 

During  the  fiscal  year  there  were  reported  to  me  as  mine  inspector  7  fatal  accidents, 
the  causes  of  which  were  as  follows:  By  falls  of  rock,  3;  falls  of  coal,  2;  runaway 
oars,  1 ;  firing  blast,  1. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  tons  of  coal  mined  for  each  life  lost : 


Coanty. 


Tons 
I   mined. 


I  Lives 
I    loBt. 


Bernalillo 872,611 

Colfax 213,972 

Santa  Fe ,    248,000 


1 

1 
5 


Tons  of 

coal  mined 

to  each 

life  lost. 


872,  eii 

213,972 

49,800 


The  nonfatal  accidents  reported  to  me  as  mine  inspector  during  the  fiscal  year  were 
as  follows:  B^  falls  of  rook,  8;  pit  cars,  4;  unclassified,  2. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  tons  of  coal  mined  to  each  nonfatal 
accident : 


County. 


Bernalillo '    372,611 

Colfax ;    213,972 

Santa  Fe 248,000 


Tons  of 
coal  mined 

to  each 
nonfatal 
accident. 


93,152.3 
106,986 
81,000 


ACCIDENTS. 

Table  of  itecidenia  of  a  fatal  eharaoier  reported  to  me  as  mine  inspector  for  iheJUoal  year 

ending  June  30, 1898. 


Where  accident  occnrred. 
Name  of  mine. 


Blossbnri^    mine,   Blossbnrg, 

K.  Mex. 
Chdlnp  mine,  Gallup,  N.  Mex. . . 

Cook&  White,  Madrid,  N.  Mex. 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 


White  Ash  mine,  Madrid,  N. 
Mex. 


KoT.96,1897 

Mar.  8,1808 

Feb.  19,1896 

Nov.  16, 1897 

Mar.  26, 1898 
Apr.   8,1898 

Dec.    6, 1897 


Name. 


iCharacterof  iivjnry.  Canse  of  death. 


Wm.Sartorifl 

Frans  Dellazer  . . . 

Bathisti  Desidero. 

Benjamin  Mar- 
tinez. 
Ant<mio  Vignasa . 
John  Foster 


J.  H.  Corley 


Sknll  crashed \ 

Fracture  of  part  i 

pubic  bone. 
Head  completely  ' 

mashed. 
Fractured  base  of  I 

skull. 

Skull  crushed 

Fracture  of   six  t 

ribs     penetrat-  ; 

ing  lungs. 

Compound  ft*ac-  i 
ture  of  right  leg  , 
and  scalp  wound. 


Fall  of  coal. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Struck    by    a 

rieoe  of  coal 
n     firing 
shot. 
Buna  way  car. 
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RECORD  OF  FATAL  ACCIDENTS. 

November  SS,  1897. — At  Blossbarg  mine^  William  Saitoris,  a  miner,  an  Italian,  age  45 
years,  had  his  skull  and  face  crushed,  and  died  almost  immediately.  Cause :  The 
deceased  was  at  work  mining  coal  (undercutting)  when  coal  fell  on  him,  crushing 
his  skull  and  face,  producing  death  in  about  one  hour.  Left  wife  and  eight  chil- 
dren.   No  coroner's  jury. 

FATAL  ACCIDENT— GALLUP  MINE. 

March  S,  1898, — Franz  Dellazer,  Austrian,  age  37  years,  was  injured  by  a  fall  of 
rock,  which  caused  his  death.  Cause:  The  deceased  had  his  room' in  good  condition, 
but  a  small  piece  of  rock,  close  up  against  the  coal  face  in  the  nature  of  a  pot  ana 
feathered  edge  slip,  dropped  out  without  any  warning,  striking  him.  causing  a  fract- 
ure of  the  pubic  bone,  with  internal  injuries  caused  by  part  of  the  Done  penetrating 
the  intestines,  also  probable  rupture  of  bladder.  The  deceased  liyed  about  seven 
hours  after  receiving  the  above  injuries.    No  coroner's  jury. 

FATAL  ACCIDENTS — COOK  A  WHITE  MINE. 

February  19 y  1898. — At  Cook  &  White  mine,  Bathisti  Desidero,  an  Italian,  age  35 
years,  had  his  head  completely  mashed,  and  died  imipediately.  Cause:  Fall  of  rock 
at  face  of  his  room.    Number  in  family :  Wife  and  two  children.    No  coroner's  jury. 

November  16, 1897. — ^At  the  Cook  &  White  mine,  Benjamin  Martinez,  age  20  years, 
had  his  skull  fractured;  died  in  twenty  minutes  after  the  injury.  Cause:  He  was 
taking  down  some  rook  in  the  face  of  his  room,  and  after  working  at  it  for  about  an 
hour  he  gave  it  up  and  thonght  it  was  safe,  and  commenced  taking  out  coal  when 
the  rock  gave  way  and  caught  him,  injuring  him  so  he  lived  only  twenty  minutes. 
No  coroner's  report. 

March  £6, 1898. — Antonio  Vignasa,  Italian,  age  32  years,  was  crushed  by  a  fall  of 
rook  and  instantly  killed  at  Cook  &,  White  mine.    No  coroner's  jury. 

Awril  8, 1898. — ^At  Cook  &,  White  mine,  John  Foster,  an  '^  Englishman,"  was  injured 
at  aoout  8.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  died  at  2.30  p.  m.  Cause :  He  was  found  34  feet  back 
in  the  entry  behind  a  canvas  curtain.  He  had  put  in  a  shot  and  retired  when  the 
explosion  occurred.  A  piece  of  coal  weighing  about  15  pounds  struck  him  in  the 
side  with  fatal  effect,  causing  a  fracture  of  six  ribs  in  right  side,  commencing  third 
downward,  the  end  of  which  perforated  the  lungs.  Number  in  famOy :  Wife  and  one 
child.    No  coroner's  jury. 

FATAL  ACCIDENT— WHITE  ASH  MINE. 


Deoember  5,  1897. — J.  H.  Curley,  Irishman,  age  25  years,  received  a  compound 
fracture  of  right  le^,  junction  lower  and  middle  third,  also  extreme  lacerated 
wound  under  side  oi^right  knee  joint,  and  scalp  wound  about  the  size  of  a  silver 
dollar  on  crown  of  head.  Cause:  In  letting  down  cars  from  the  plane  the  miners 
place  a  prop  upright  from  top  to  bottom  of  place  where  thev  are  working;  this 
should  be  put  up  secure  enough  to  hold  when  the  weight  of  the  loaded  car,  which 
is  let  down  the  plane  by  means  of  a  rope  being  put  around  the  prop ;  but  it  seems 
that  the  deceased  failed  to  make  the  prop  secure  and  it  came  down.  The  man 
got  entangled  in  the  rope  and  received  tne  injury,  as  stated  ab6ve.  He  was  removed 
to  the  hospital  at  Santa  Fe,  and  died  on  December  8, 18d7,  at  12  o'clock  midnight. 

TABLE  OF  NONFATAL  ACCIDENTS. 


'Name  of  mine. 


Date. 


Name. 


Character  of  injury.         Canse. 


Bloasbnrg,  Gardinert  N.  Hex . . . 

Do 

Cook  A  Whit«,  Madrid,  N.  Mex. 

Do 


Do, 
Do. 


White  Ash,  Madrid,  N.  Mex  . . 


Do. 
Do. 


Do, 
Do. 


Suishine,  Oallap,  N.  Mex. 


Jane  22, 1898 
Dea  24,1807 
Sept.  28, 1807 
Jane  16, 1698 

July   7,1897 

do 


Deo.    5, 1807 


Lucas  Mine,  MadHd,  N*.  Mex. . , 
Otero  Mhie,  Gallap,  N.  Mex. . . 


do 

Nov.  1,1897 
Mar.  0,1898 
Jan.  5,1808 

Jan.  18, 1808 

Jane  0,1807 
Feb.  26,1808 


Antonio  Lacero  . 
Jesas  Gonzales . . 
Anton  Blanichi. . 
Jolm  Broim 

John  Tomaaoo... 

EmilLepIat 

Eleeio  Mitohletti 

A.Mitc]lletti.... 
Thos.  Thomas... 
John  Beirman . . . 
Aagust  Alary . . . 

Peter  Golino 

Jas.  Martines . . . . 
Ed.  Crlsen 


Back  broken 

Lee  broken 

Left  leg  broken. . 
PartiaTdislocation 

of  back. 
Tvro  soalp  woonds 

Severe  oontnsion 
of  right  ankle 
Joint. 

Simple  fractnreof 
right  leg. 

Bidat  leg  oroken . 

Left  leg  Droken . . . 

Sprained  back 

liOg  dislocated 

Struck  in  eye  with 

pick. 

Leg  broken 

Doable  fraotore  of 

leg. 


Fall  of  rock. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Shot  went  off 
on  him. 

Engineer  Jerk- 
ed the  trip. 

Runaway  car. 

Do. 
Fall  of  rock. 

Do. 
Foot  caught  in 

loaded  car. 
Carelessness. 

Fall  of  rock. 
Do. 
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RECORD  OF  NONFATAL  ACCIDENTS. 

Dwemher  24, 1897. — At  Blossbar^  mine,  Jesus  Gonzales,  a  laborer,  age  40  years,  was 
iijljured  by  a  fall  of  slate  rook  weighing  about  200  pounds.  He  was  working  with 
mining  machine  when  the  rook  fell  on  him,  breaking  his  leg. 

June  ^St  1898. — ^At  Blossbnrg  mine,  Antonio  Lnoero,  Mexican,  age  32  years,  was 
injured  by  a  fall  of  rook,  having  his  back  broken.  Cause:  He  was  loading  coal  by 
the  ton,  and  did  not  examine  the  roof  before  oommenoine  work.  The  rook  fell  on 
him  while  in  a  stooping  position,  and  broke  his  back.  On  August  5  I  received  a 
letter  from  the  acting  superintendent  of  the  mine  advising  me  that  the  man  was  still 
living. 

September  2S,  1897, — At  the  Cook  &,  White  mine,  Anton  Bianichi,  an  Italian,  age  34 
years,  was  injured  by  having  his  left  leg  broken.  Cause:  He  was  working  in  the 
first  right  dip  plane,  and  was  caught  by  a  fall  of  rock,  breaking  his  leg. 

June  16, 1898. — At  Cook  &  White  mine,  John  Brown,  Scotchman,  age  50  yearn,  was 
injured  in  the  first  lefb  dip  plane.  Cause:  Was  caught  by  a  fall  of  rook,  causing 
partial  dislocation  of  back. 

July  7^  1897. — At  Cook  &  White  mine,  Emil  Leplat,  Frenchman,  age  26  years,  was 
iigured  m  No.  1  right  entry.  Cause :  Engineer  jerked  the  trip  suddenly  and  caught 
him,  causing  severe  contusion  .of  right  ankle  joint,  fracture  right  fibula  in  lower 
third. 

July  7, 1897. — ^At  Cook  &,  White  mine,  John  Tomasoo,  Italian,  age  35  years,  was 
injured  in  No.  2  plane.  Cause  of  injury:  Shot  went  off  on  him,  causing  two  scalp 
wounds — one  over  right  frontal  bone,  6  inches  long,  and  one  4  inches  long  above  and 
to  right  of  occipital  protuberance. 

November  1, 1897. — At  White  Ash  mine,  Thomas  Thomas,  a  native  of  Wales,  aoe 
27  years,  was  injured  in  No.  3  right  entry.  Cause:  Was  caught  by  a  fall  of  rooK, 
breaking  hislef%leg. 

December  6, 1897. — At  White  Ash  mine,  Elesio  Mitchletti,  Italian,  age  30  years,  was 
injured  in  second  left  plane  on  second  left  entry.  Cause :  He  got  entangled  in  a 
rope  while  letting  down  a  pit  car  loaded  with  coal  and  received  a  simple  fracture 
of  the  right  leg  in  middle  third. 

March  9f  1898. — At  the  Lucas  mine,  John  Beirman,  Grerman,  age  43  years,  was 
iigured  at  face  of  No.  2  raised  plane.  Cause:  A  fall  of  rook  caught  him,  spraining 
his  back. 

January  18, 1898. — At  Otero  mine,  Peter  GoUno,  Italian,  age  48  years,  was  ix^ured 
by  a  piece  of  coal  striking  him  in  the  eye. 

January  6, 1898. — At  Otero  mine,  August  Alary,  a  native  of  France,  age  30  years, 
had  his  leg  dislocated.  Cause:  He  was  dropping  car  from  face  of  room  and  wi»  in 
front  of  it;  tried  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  car,  but  was  caught  and  fell,  dislocat- 
ing leg. 

February  28,  1898. — At  the  Otero  mine,  James  Martines,  Mexican,  age  28  years,  was 
injured  by  having  his  thigh  bone  broken.  Cause:  He  was  undercutting  coal  with 
a  pick  when  a  piece  of  the  roof  fell  on  him  and  broke  his  thigh. 

February  26, 1898. — ^At  Sunshine  mine,  Ed.  Crisen,  Italian,  a^e  25  years,  was  injured 
in  slope  (air  course).  Cause:  He  was  mining  ooal  when  a  piece  of  the  roof  known 
as  a  pot  slip  fell  on  him,  causing  a  double  fracture  of  his  leg. 


Table  showing  name  of  mine,  method  of  toorkin^,  ventilation,  power,  eto. 


Name  of  mine. 


Beacon  Hill 

Canavan  &  Bailey 

Crown  Point , 

Gallup 

Otero 

Kooky  Cliff 

SunsbiDe 

Blossbnrg 

Mesa 

Smith  No.  2 

Honero  Nos.  1, 2,  and  8 . . 

Cartilage 

Cook  awhile < 

Lncas 

White  Asb 

Catalpa 

W.A.Clark 

ICnlholland  tc  Casna. . . . 


Method  of  working. 


Slope,  doable  entry,  room  and  pillar. 
Slope,  single  entry,  room  and  pillar. 

Double  compartment  shaft 

Slope,  double  entry,  room  and  pillar. 
Drifb,  single  entry,  room  and  pillar. . 

do 

Slope,  doable  entry,  room  and  pillar. 
Drift,  doable  entry,  room  and  pillar. 
Drift,  single  entry,  room  and  pillar.. 

do 

Slope,  single  entry,  room  and  pillar. 

do 

Slope,  doable  entry,  room  and  pillar. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Slope,  single  entry,  room  and  pillar. 


Ventilation. 


Furnace . 

do... 

Fan 

do... 

Fomaoe . 

do... 

Fan 

do... 

Air  shaft 
Furnace . 

do... 

Air  shaft 
Two  fans 

Fan 

do... 

Furnace. 
Natural  . 
Air  shaft 


Power. 


Steam. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Horse. 
Steam. 

Do. 
Horse. 

Do. 
Steam. 
Horse. 
Steam. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Horse. 
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AIR  MEASUREMENTS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  nnmher  of  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  entering  the 
mines  and  returning,  measured  at  intake  and  outlet : 


Name  of  mine. 


Oteto 

Oallup 

Sunshine 

Crown  Point 

Rocky  Olifr 

Molholland  &  Casna 
Blossbnrg 


Date. 


8mit}iMineNo.2 


Mesa 


Sept.  18, 1807 
Nov.  11, 1897 
Jan.  11, 18d8 
Mar.  11, 1806 
Sept.  21, 1897 
Nov.  15, 1897 
Sept.  16, 1897 
Nov.  13, 1897 
Jan.  12, 1898 
Mar.  9,1808 
Sept.  17, 1897 
Nov.  12, 1807 
Jan.  18, 1898 
Mar.  12, 1898 
Sept  15, 1897 
Nov.  16, 1897 
Jan.  10, 1898 
Mar.  9,1898 
Jan.  14,1898 
Oct.  0, 1807 
Deo.  0,1807 
Feb.  10, 1808 
Feb.  11, 1808 
Mar.  25, 1808 
Apr.  21, 1808 
June  25, 1898 
Oct.  6, 1897 
Feb.  8,1898 
Mar.  23, 1898 
Apr.  19, 1898 
Jnne23,1898 
Oct  11,1897 
June  28, 1808 


Intake.  Oatlet 


4,600 

10,290 

12,080 

8,050 

24,000 

30,000 

27,840 

26,460 

28,600 

40,000 

16,660 

17,020 

10,050 

19,050 

6,300 

2,730 

6,500 

6,510 

4,600 

8,400 

18,840 

8,160 

37,500 

34,560 

33,600 

26,400 

2,160 

1,960 

1,800 

2,100 

2,400 

1,750 

1,400 


5,000 

10,550 

12,406 

8,400 

24, 07.^ 

30,300 

25,200 

26,250 

28,800 

41,000 

16,800 

18,000 

21,840 

20,540 

6,475 

8,040 

6,550 

6,450 


10,040 


39,000 

36,015 

34,200 

27,000 

2,340 

2,180 

1,050 

2,275 

2,560 

1.800 

1,675 


Name  of  mine. 


Monero 

Monero  No.  2 . . 
Cook  &  White. 


White  Ash 


Lncaa 


Carthage 


Date. 


Oct  27, 
Oct  28, 
Sept  8, 
Oct  14, 
Oct  15, 
Nov.  23, 
Nov.  24, 
Deo.  16, 
Jan.  21, 
Jan.  24, 
Feb.  17, 
Feb.  18, 
Mar.  16, 
Apr.  13, 
June  18, 
Sept  0, 
Oct.  16, 
'  Jan.  25, 
Feb.  16, 
Mar.  10, 
Apr.  12, 
JnDe20, 
Oct  19, 
Nov.  26, 
Dec.  8, 
Jan.  27, 
Jnne21, 
Sept  27, 


Intake. 


1897 
1897 
1897 
1897 
1897 
1897 
1897 
1897 
1898 
1808 
1898 
1898 
1898 
1898 
1898 
1897 
1897 
1898 
1898 
1898 
1898 
1898 
1897 
1897 
1897 
1898 
1898 
1897 


13,440 

6,000 

27,000 

30,000 


30,250 
35,000 
44,000 
41,750 
43,500 
35,000 


39,750 
40,000 
40.000 
36,060 
38,550 
41,860 
34,400 
28,000 
41,560 
35,530 
15,800 
11,000 
15,020 
16,800 
0,130 
1,750 


Outlet. 


13,600 
'S0,'465 


33,000 
'80,056 


89,760 
43,200 


43,800 


42,000 
40,000 
41,200 
40,600 
43,875 


42,240 
36.840 
16,800 
12,250 
16,450 
18,275 


.1,787 


MINES  NOT  INSPECTED. 

During  the  flsoal  year  I  have  written  letters  several  times  to  coal-mine  operators 
in  San  Juan  and  Lincoln  counties,  N.  Mex.,  requesting  that  a  report  of  the  mines 
be  forwarded  to  me,  giving  the  production,  number  of  men^employed,  etc.,  but  I  have 
received  no  reply.  Owing  to  the  location  of  the  mines  being  a  great  distance  from 
the  railroad,  and  only  a  very  few  if  any  men  being  employed,  and  only  during  the 
winter  months,  I  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  inspe^  the  properties.  In  former  years 
there  were  not  more  than  7  or  8  men  employed  in  either  SanJuan  or  Lincoln  counties 

MINES  NOT  IN  OPERATION. 

Green  &  Bailey  mine,  Santa  Fe  County,  not  o^rated  this  year. 
Hartsell  mine,  Colfax  County,  not  operated  this  year. 
MulhoUand  mind,  Bernalillo  County,  not  operated  this  year. 
Smith  mine  No.  1,  Colfax  County,  not  operated  this  year. 
Sterling  mine,  Bio  Arriba  County,  not  operated  this  year. 
Waldo  mine,  Santa  Fe  County,  not  operated  this  year. 
Miller  Gulch  mine,  Santa  Fe  County,  not  operated  this  year. 


NEW  MINES  OPENED  THIS  YBAB. 


W.  A.  Clark  mine,  Bernalillo  County. 
Mulholland  &  Casna  mine,  Bernalillo  County. 
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Prices  paid  for  labor,  mining  coal,  etc,,  by  the  Crescent  Coal  Company,  Gallup,  K,  Mex. 

Mining  ooal  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  screened  coal $0.70 

Driving  entry per  yard..  2.00 

Room  turning 4.00 

Crosscuts per  yard . .  1. 50 

Timbers per  set..  .50 

Company  men  underground per  day..  3.00 

Boys  attending  to  doors do 1.00 

Engineers per  month. »  80.00 

Boiler  men per  day..  2.25 

Tipple  men ...do 3.00 

Blacksmiths do 3. 00 

Blacksmiths'  helpers do 2.50 

Carpenters do 3.00 

Prices  of  powder  and  supplies  for  miners,  Crescent  Coal  Company. 

Powder per  keg..  $4.00 

Lamp  oil per  gallon..     1.25 

Lamp  cotton per  ball..      .05 

Sfiuibs per  box..      .25 

Prices  paid  for  labor,  mining  coal,  etc,,  by  Cerrillos  Coal  Bailroad  Company,  at  Madrid, 

A  Mex. 

Mining  coal  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  screened — 

White  ash \ $0.70 

Cook&  White 85 

Lucas 90 

Driving  main  entry per  yard..    3.00 

Driving  back  entry do 1.75 

Driving  crosscuts do....    1.50 

Driving  main  slope  when  in  natural  coal do....    6.00 

Driving  main  slope  when  in  faults  or  solid  rook do 9.00 

Driving  raised  planes ' do 1.75* 

Turning  rooms  off  entry  and  driving  room,  30  feet 8.00 

Setting  rough  7-foot  timbers 1.00 

Setting  timbers  over  7  feet  In  length 2. 00 

Setting  7-foot  props 07 

Wages  paid — 

Pit  bosses per  day..    3.00 

Fire  bosses do 3.00 

Track  layers do 2.75 

Company  timbermen do 2.75 

General  company  men do....    2.60 

Single  mule  orivers do 2.60 

Team  drivers do 2.75 

Rope  riders i do 3.00 

Car  couplers do 2.76 

Assistants  to  company  men do 2.00 

• 

Prioes  of  powder  and  supplies  for  miners  of  the  Cerrillos  CotU  Railroad  Company. 

Powder ". per  keg..  $2.60 

Lamp  oil per  gallon..      .85 

Lamp  cotton per  ball..      .05 

Squibs per  box..      .25 
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WHITE  ASH  MINE. 
Statement  of  work  done  in  the  White  Ash  mine  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1898. 


Length. 

Number  0I  rooms. 

1 

1 

Name  of  entry. 

Total 
feet. 

3,465 

7O0 
1,587 
2.010 
2,170 
1.656 
1,540 
1,844 
1,332 
1,060 

840 
1,000 
1.960 
1,990 

Driven 

since 

June  30, 

1897. 

Total 
feet. 

Turned 

since 
June  30, 

1897. 

^  Remarks. 

Main  kIotm^ 

PiUars  pulled  to  within  1,100  feet  of 

month. 
Abandoned  prior  to  July  1, 1887. 
All  pillars  pulled. 

Do. 

First  north 

9 
21 
25 
28 
22 
19 
14 
11 

7 
17 
15 

Second  north 

Third  north 

Fonrth  north 

Fifth  north 

Do. 

Sixth  north 

Do. 

Seventh  north 

Do. 

Eichth  nortih 

Do. 

Ninth  north 

Do. 

Tenth  north 

Do. 

First  sonth 

Abandoned  prior  to  July  1,  1897. 
Pillars  palled  back  to  main  slope. 
Do. 

Second  sonth ...... 

21 
22 

Third  sonth 

Fmirth  sonth 

1,210 
670 



14 
7 
5 

4 

Do. 

Fifth  south 

.......... 

Do. 

Sixth  south 

580 
270 
200 
9U0 

Do. 

Seventh  south ...... 

•...*....■ 

Do. 

Eiirhth  south 

Do. 

New  entry  above  first 
sooth. 

966*         '  7' 

7 

Stopped  June  30, 1808;  starting  back 
on  pillars. 

New  entry  driven  north  above  old  first  north,  a  distance  of  1,100  feet;  20  rooms 
tamed  and  pillars  drawn  back  to  within  600  feet  of  main  slope,  and  all  work  done 
since  June  30, 1897. 

LUCAS  MINE. 
Statement  of  work  done  in  the  Lucas  mine  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1898, 


Name  of  ontry. 


MiUn  slope 

^rst  north 

Second  north 

Thbd  north 

Fourth  north 

Fifth  north..., 

First  sonth 

Second  south 

Third  aonth 

Fourth  sonth 

Fifth  south 

6648 6 


Length. 


Total 
feet. 


1,400 
260 
980 

810 

570 

100 

1,700 

2,628 

1,522 

1,971 

600 


Driven 
since 

June  30, 
1897. 


728 
260 
900 


Number  of  rooms. 


Total 
feet. 


4 
15 

12 

6 


24 

29 

19 

21 

5 


Turned 
since 

June  30, 
1897.  • 


3 
10 


Kemsrks. 


Main  rBtorn  for  air. 

Pillars  pulled  to  wifiiln  276  feet  of 

slope. 
PiUan  puUed  to  within  250  feet  of 

slope. 
Do. 
Do. 
PiUars  palled  to  within  1,000  feet  of 

slope. 
Entry  beins  farther  dcToloped. 
Bntry  not  driven  since  Jan.,  1898. 
ISnti7  beina:  further  developed. 
Entry  not  driven  since  Sept.,  1887. 
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COOK  &  WHITE  MINB. 
Statement  of  work  done  in  the  Cook  ^  WMte  mine  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1898, 


Length.         |  Nomber  of  rooma. 

Name  of  entry. 

Total 
feet. 

Driven 
aince 

Jane  80, 
1807. 

270 
320 

Total 
feet. 

Tamed 
aince 

Jane  30, 
1887. 

fiemarka. 

"Uotn  IlIoTiA  .,.,-,....,.,- 

1,814 
820 

14 

Stopped  Apr.  1, 1898;  new  alope  being 
driven  800  feet  north. 

litTew  alone. .............. 

Firat  north .............. 

1,282 

30 
10 

80 
10 

Entrv  atopped:  all  rooma  finiahed;  no 

pillara  palled. 
Stopped  tenipurarilv. 
Being  farther  developed. 
12  rooma  working. 
Beixig  farther  developed. 
Do. 

Second  nortb 

2,170 

210 

4,047 

2,442 

471 

1,703 
210 

TUrd  north 

F1  Wt  ROUth  T,T--r», ,-r-. 

1,027 

7fi 

88 
6 

Second  aonth 

1.886              A 

Third  aonth 

471 

PRODUCTION  OF  COKE. 

All  the  coke  produced  in  the  Territory  was  produced  at  the  Blossburg  mine, 
Gardiner,  Colfax  County,  N.  Mex. 

The  amount  prod  need  was  2,275  tons  during  the  fiscal  year.  Very  little  coke  was 
produced  during  the  year  on  account  of  the  coal  washers  not  being  completed  till 
very  late  in  fiscal  year. 

The  coke  produced  was  shipped  and  sold  to  the  different  smelting  plants  in  the 
Terrjitory  of  Arizona. 

GENERAL  BEMABKS. 

The  thickness  of  the  veins  in  nearly  all  of  the  mines  where  fire  damp  is  generated 
is  favorable  to  tlieir  proper  ventilation,  and  while  gas  can  not  be  prevented  from 
generating,  it  could  undoubtedly  be  prevented  in  the  entries  and  rooms  by  having 
proper  ventilation;  also  by  crosscuts  being  driven  more  olostely  together,  thus 
sweeping  the  ^as  out  as  fast  as  it  generates. 

Every  superintendefit  and  pit  boss  should  make  it  his  imperative  duty  to  provide 
ventilation  as  the  work  advances,  and  he  should  not  delay  until  he  is  compelled  to 
make  the  proper  provisions  by  allowing  gas  to  form  so  as  to  cause  severe  and  disas- 
trous explosions. 

Proper  care  and  provisions  and  the  knowledge  that  ''eternal  vigilance  is  the  price 
of  safety''  would  be  a  safeguard  to  the  investments  of  the  owner,  and  security  for 
the  life  and  limbs  of  those  employed  in  the  mines. 

.  There  are  no  Territorial  laws  governing  the  coal  industries;  and  when  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject  is  properly  represented  before  the  Territorial  legislature,  certain 
restrictions  should  be  pluced  on  tne  manner  of  handling  powder,  as  well  as  to  ven- 
tilation and  other  matters,  which  would  insure  greater  saiety  and  protection  to  the 
miners  and  other  persons  connected  with  this  growing  industry 

In  all  the  ooal  mines  tliroughont  the  Territory  the  mine  officials  have  expressed 
their  willingness  to  comply  with  all  requirements  of  the  United  8tatt-s  laws  govern- 
ing coal  mining,  and  the  main  problem  which  confronts  the  mine  inspector  is  to  get 
the  miners  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  looking  out  for  themselves  and  use 
ordinary  precaution  in  their  own  behalf. 

A  coal  miner  of  experience  needs  no  prompting  or  hints  that  the  roof  of  his  entry 
or  room  is  in  bad  condition,  and  he  should  not  need  to  be  compelled  to  put  ip  the 
necessary  posts  or  timber  to  insure  his  protection;  and  carelessness  in  tbis  respect 
often  not  only  Jeopardizes  his  life,  but  works  to  the  injury  of  other  miners  and  to 
the  detriment  of  the  management. 

There  mav  be  some  of  the  workingmen  or  miners  who  would  like  to  express  their 
opinions  relative  to  the  ventilation  or  workings  of  tiie  mine,  and  probably  some 
would  wish  to  accompany  the  mine  inspector  on  his  tour  through  the  mines.  This 
the  inspector  would  heartily  indorse,  and  would  suggest  that  the  miners  select  one 
of  their  number  to  accompany  him  through  the  mine  while  inspecting.  A  complaint 
may  be  m»ide  that  the  inspector  on  visiting  the  mine  always  asks  for  tne  superintend- 
ent or  pit  boss.  There  are  two  reasons  why  the  inspector  goes  to  the  superintendent 
or  pit  boss. 

In  the  first  place,  the  miner  does  not  wish  to  lose  a  day  or  so  of  work ;  and  the 
second  reason  is  that  the  pit  boss  is  a  responsible  party  for  all  defects  in  the  working 
of  the  mine,  and  is  the  proper  person  for  the  inspector  to  give  instructions  and  orders 
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to  relative  to  ventilatioD  and  timbering  at  any  point  that  the  in8i>ector  thinks  needi 
regelating. 

Bnt  what  would  materially  assist  the  inspector  in  the  performance  of  his  dnty 
would  be  fur  the  miners  or  workmen  to  adopt  a  system  of  reporting  the  condition  of 
the  mine  to  the  inspector.  This  plan  woald  probably  result  in  a  material  benefit 
to  the  work inu men  and  could  result  in  no  injary  to  those  concerned  who  intended  to 
comply  with  the  law,  and  would  have  a  tendency  to  compel  those  who  are  oarelesf 
to  do  their  dnty. 

Some  of  the  workmen  mav  say  that  they  are  afraid  to  complain  to  the  inspector 
for  fear  of  being  discharged ;  but  this  should  not  be  allowed.  The  inspector  has  a 
right  to  question  the  workmen,  and  they  should  feel  that  they  have  a  right  to  fur- 
nish information  required  by  the  inspector. 

IN8TBUCTI0NS  AND  BULBS. 

nnder  which  Cerrillos  Coal  Railroad  Company  mines  are  to  be  governed,  and  all  fire 
bosses  will  observe  the  same : 

First.  Do  not  remain  off  of  dnty  without  giving  foreman  due  notice,  so  that  he 
can  put  a  man  in  your  place. 

Second.  On  beginning  your  shift's  work,  your  regular  daily  route  will  be:  Com- 
mencing at  month  of  slope,  travel  to  face,  and  return  from  lower  entry  in  slope  to 
the  npper  entry  in  same,  making  a  regular  travel  in  all  air  courses,  and  examine  aU 
places,  including  abandoned  as  well  as  working  places,  in  each  entry,  with  Davy 
safety  lamp,  or  such  other  improved  lamp  as  may  be  in  use  at  the  time. 

Third.  If  yon  find  the  brattice  or  canvas  shot  down  or  damaged,  repair  it  at  once, 
to  as  to  oondnct  the  air  to  the  face  of  the  workings  as  soon  as  possible,  and  report 
in  every  instance  where  canvas  is  shot  down  to  the  foreman. 

Fonrth.  Report  in  writing  all  places  where  gas  is  found ;  also  verbally  to  foreman. 

Fifth.  If  air  courses  are  obstructed  in  any  way  by  water  or  rock,  etc.,  report  same 
in  writing,  and  verbally  to  foreman,  that  he  may  remedy  it  at  once. 

Sixth.  Where  roof  of  air  course  is  bad,  and  looks  dangerous  and  should  be  tim- 
bered or  taken  down,  report  same  daily  in  writing,  and  verbally  to  foreman. 

Seventh.  Do  not  allow  any  man  to  go  into  his  place  with  naked  light  where  stand- 
ing gas  is  found  or  being  generated  freely.  Give  him  a  locked  safety  lamp  and 
instruct  him  to  use  it  instead  of  naked  light  until  further  advised  by  yon.  Any 
person  that  >  on  find  disobeying  this  rule  repovt  same  to  foreman  at  once,  and  he  will 
De  discharged  fVom  the  employment  of  the  company. 

Eighth.  If  ^ou  should  find  a  large  quantity  of  gas  at  any  time  in  the  mine 
between  shifts,  report  same  at  once  to  foreman  and  do  not  allow  the  men  to  go  far- 
ther down  the  slope  than  lamp  house,  and  the  foreman  will  know  from  your  report 
how  to  instruct  further. 

Ninth.  Quantities  of  gaa  found  in  places  on  account  of  brattice  or  canvas  shot 
down  should  always  be  removed  by  the  fire  boss,  and  not  allow  the  men  to  entet 
the  place  fintil  the  gas  is  removed. 

Tenth.  Instruct  men  who  are  working  with  safety  lamps  to  brush  all  gas  from 
their  places  before  firing  shots. 

Eleventh.  Any  fire  fonnd  in  the  mine  from  shot  firing,  or  otherwise,  must  be  put 
out  promptly,  and  call  for  assistance  from  any  point  if  you  are  unable  to  extinguish 
it  yourself. 

Twelfth.  Examine  and  clean  all  safety  lamps  thoroughly  after  every  shift's  use^ 
and  do  not  allow  any  defective  lamps  to  be  taken  from  the  lamp  house. 

Thirteenth.  Any  lamps  that  are  damaged  by  persons  using  them,  or  if  they  fail 
to  retnm  them  at  the  expiration  of  each  shift,  report  same  to  foreman  and  damages 
will  be  charged  againnt  them. 

Fourteenth.  Report  all  places  to  foreman  where  yon  think  there  is  not  a  sufficient 
flow  of  air  traveling  to  prevent  the  aocumulation  of  gases. 

Fifteenth.  Travel  the  main  return  air-ways  daily  without  fail. 

Sixteenth.  Put  the  danger  mark  (XX)  at  the  entrance  of  all  places  that  contain 
standing  gas. 

BtlLES  OOVBRNIKO  THB  CBRRILLOS  COAL  RAILROAD  COMPANY  MINE  FANS. 

First.  The  fireman  will  attend  to  the  fans  when  the  engineers  are  off  dnty. 

Second.  The  engineer  when  on  duty  will  have  full  charge  of  fans  and  see  thai 
thev  are  attended  to. 

Third.  On  commencing  the  shift's  work,  visit  the  fans  and  see  whether  they  are 
in  good  order  or  not. 

Fourth.  If  yon  find  any  of  the  fans  in  bad  order,  notify  the  master  mechanic  at  once. 

Fifth.  Do  not  stop  the  fan  for  any  slight  a^instment  while  men  are  in  the  mine. 

Sixth.  If  either  fan  should  get  out  of  order  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  stop  it,  clos* 
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I^e  trapdoor  near  the  fan  immediately  after  stopping  the  fan,  and  open  trapdoor 

immediately  when  the  fan  is  started  np  again. 

<   Seventh.  Notify  the  foreman  before  you  stop  either  or  both  of  the  fans. 

Eighth.  Do  not  stop  both  fans  at  one  time  while  men  are  in  the  mine  nnlees  yoa 
fee  that  they  will  be  totally  destroyed  by  continuing  to  run  them,  and  not  then  nntil 
you  notify  foreman  to  get  men  out  of  the  mine. 

Ninth.  If  a  sudden  breakdown  should  take  place,  or  yon  should  find  <me  of  the 
fans  stopped,  notify  the  foreman  at  once,  then  close  the  ti-apdoor,  and  notify  the 
vaster  mechanic. 

Tenth.  In  case  of  breakdown  of  either  of  the  fans,  and  master  mechanic  is  not 
close  at  handf  the  engineer  and  fii-enien  must  do  everything  that  they  can  to  get  the 
fan  in  operation  a^aiii  as  soon  as  possible. 

Eleventh.  Fans  are  to  be  kept  speeded  as  per  verbal  instructions  given  to  you  from 
time  to  time  by  the  master  mechanic  or  superintendent. 

Twelfth.  Visit  the  fan  every  hour  and  notice  if  all  the  working  parts  are  in  good 
order. 

Thirteenth.  Notice  the  speed  of  the  fan  every  thirty  minutes. 

Fonrteeuth.  If  anything  occurs  to  the  boilers  or  steam-pipe  connections,  or  if  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  steam  can  not  be  kept  up  for  both  fans  and  hoist  plant,  stop 
l)oisting  till  such  time  as  you  can  recover  and  maintain  the  usual  pressure  of  steam. 

Names  and  addresses  of  superintendents  or  managers  or  pit  bosses^ 


Name  of  mine. 


BeaoonHill. 
SoDshijie  ... 


Canavan  Sc  Bailey 
Rocky  OlUr. 
Otero 

Crown  Point. 


Catalpa. 

GaUuu. 

W.  A.  (Jlark 

M  111  hwlland-Caana 

White  Ash 


Lncaa 

Cook  &  White. 

BlosMbarg 


Smith  npdne  No.  2 

Ifeaa 

Carthage 

Monero,  Nos.  1, 2,  and  3. 


Po8t*offlce. 


OiBcer. 


Gallup,  N.  Mex. 
do 


do 
do 
Raton,  N.  Mex 


do ! 

do I 

San  Antonio,  N.  Mex . .  i 
Monero,  N.  Mex 


T.  A.  Fabro,  manager. 

Hugh  McGinn,  saperinteudent ;  W.  Weaver,  gen- 
eral manager. 
Stephen  Canavan,  manager. 

Do. 
Alex.  Bowie,  general  manager;    John  Stevaidi 

superintendent. 
Hugn  McGinn,  euperintendent;  W.  Weaver,  gen- 
eral manager. 
Do, 
I>o. 
W.  L.  Brotherton,  superintendent. 
Gus  MnlhoUand,  mannger. 

James  Duggan,  sunenntendent;  C.  M.Hlggl]iaoii,A 
vice-preudent,  (jnicago,  IIL 
Do. 
Do. 
Jas.  A.  Wiggs,  superintendent;  Hany  Whlgham, 

general  manager. 
Henry  Smith,  manager. 
Thoe.  Griffiths,  manager. 
Hilton  &  Lnerra,  managers. 
J.  H.  Crist,  manager. 


Office  of  John  W.  Flbmino, 
U.  S.  CoAL-MiNS  Inspector  for  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico, 

Silver  CUy,  K.  Mex.,  August  SO^  189S. 

To  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

WashingUm,  D.  C. 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  your  request  of  the  13th  day  of  Jnl^,  1898, 1  beg  leave  to 
make  report  of  the  steps  taken  by  me  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  an  aot  of  Con- 
gress, approved  March  3.  1891,  entitled  ''An  aot  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  of 
miners  in  the  Territories/' 

The  mining  officials  throughout  the  Territory  have  done  everything  which  I  have 
requested  of  them  relative  to  the  sanit>ary  conditions  of  the  miners  and  the  ventila* 
tion  of  the  mines;  I  have  no  reason  to  complain  seriously  of  poor  ventilation.  In 
AOme  instances  I  have  found  that  the  air  was  not  properly  distribnted  or  not  forced 
to  the  face  of  the  working  places,  but  upon  my  calling  attention  to  the  same  it  was 
at  once  remedied.  It  has  been  proven  to  me  that  it  is  the  aim  of  the  mine  owners  to 
fillly  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  mining  laws.  The  general  conditions  of 
the  mines  are  improving  rapidly.  In  mines  where  no  second  outlet  had  been  driven 
the  same  has  been  done.  I  may  add  that  all  the  mines  that  I  have  inspected  have 
the  second  outlet.  The  roadways  are  kept  sprinkled  to  avoid  dost  explosions,  and 
faiety  lamps  are  need  in  all  places  where  gas  is  known  to  quorate,  and  the  minora 
are  anpplled  with  soffioient  props  and  timbers  to  secure  their  working  places  against 
«U  danger. 
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The  general  condition  of  the  mines  is  improvlnjir  steadily  and  the  number  of  minei 
in  operation  is  20 ;  those  not  in  operation,  8 ;  new  mines  in  tbe  course  of  development 
and  prodncing,  2.  > 

Tlte  production  of  coal  for  the  tisoal  year  ending  June  .30,  1898,  is  as  follows:  GaU 
lup,  Bernalillo  County,  372,611  tons;  Madrid,  ^santa  Fe  County,  248,000  tons;  Ratom 
and  Blosaburg,  Colfax  County,  213,972  tous ;  Monero,  Rio  Arriba  County,  22,500  tons) 
Carthage,  Socorro  County,  1,500  tons;  total  number  of  tons  reported  to  me,  858,583. 

Total  number  of  fatal  accidents,  7,  as  follows : 

Cause:-  By  falls  of  rock,  3;  by  falls  of  coal,  2;  by  runaway  car,  1;  by  being  struck 
by  a  piece  of  coal  from  shot,  1. 

Total  number  of  nonfatal  accidents,  14,  from  the  following  causes :  From  falls  of 
rock,  8;  by  runaway  cars,  2;  by  premature  shot,  1;  from  miscellaueous  causes,  3.     ■ 

Tbe  total  number  of  men  employed  in  and  about  the  coal  mines  of  the. Territory 
for  the  fiscal  year,  as  reported  to  me  as  mine  inspector,  were  1,888,  as  follows :  Miners^ 
1,485;  boys,  30;  day  men,  373;  being  an  increase  of  employes  oi  523,  as  against  the 
number  employed  in  the  previous  year.  ^ 

s 

RECOMMENDATIONS.  ' 

t 

4 

D«*eming  the  present  law  governing  the  mining  industry  as  inadequate,  I  beg 
leave  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  in  the  way  ot  amendments  thereto,  as  I  have  sug- 
gested and  recommended  in  my  previous  reports. 

First.  That  the  owner  or  operator  of  each  coal  mine  employing  ten  or  more  men 
should  make,  or  cause  to  be  made,  an  accurate  map  or  plan  of  the  workings  of  such 
ooal  mine  on  a  scale  not  exceeding  100  feet  to  1  inch,  showing  the  bearings  and  dis- 
tances of  workings  and  the  general  inclinations  of  the  strata  or  any  material  deflee- 
tions  in  such  workings,  and  the  boundary  lines  of  such  coal  mines,  which  shall  be 
kept  for  the  use  of  the  inspector  at  the  office  of  said  mine  in  the  county  where  such 
mine  is  located ;  and  shall  also  furnish  a  true  copy  of  such  map  or  plan  to  the 
inspector  of  coal  mines,  to  be  filed  in  his  office;  and  said  owner  or  agent  shall 
cause  to  be  made,  on  or  before  the  10th  day  of  January  and  July  of  every  year,  .a 
statement  showing  the  workings  of  the  coal  mine  or  mines.  If  the  agent  or  owner 
of  any  coal  mine  shall  neglect  or  refuse,  or  for  any  cause  fail,  for  the  period  of  one 
month  after  the  time  described,  to  furnish  said  map  or  plan  aA  above  required,  or  if 
tbe  inspector  should  find  or  have  reasons  to  believe  the  map  or  plan  was  inaccurate 
in  any  mat-erial  part,  that  be  be  authorized  to  cause  a  correct  map  or  plan  of  th^e 
actual  workinfSs  of  snch  coal  mine  to  be  made  at  the  expense  of  the  owner  thereof. 

Seeond.  The  owner  or  agent  of  any  coal  mine,  whether  shaft,  slope,  or  drifts 
•hall  provide  and  maintain  for  every  such  mine  an  amount  of  ventilation  not  leM 
than  150  cubic  feet  ( where  fire  damp  is  known  to  exist)  per  minute  per  person  employed 
in  such  miue,  and  also  an  amount  of  ventilation  of  not  less  than  500  cubic  feet  per 
minute  for  each  mule  or  horse  used  in  snch  mine,  which  shall  be  distributed  through- 
out the  mine  in  such  a  manner  as  to  dilute  and  render  harmless  and  expel  the  nox- 
ious and  poisouous  gases  from  each  and  every  working  place  in  the  mine.  Break*- 
thronghs  or  air  ways  should  be  driven  at  Jeast  every  w  feet,  or  closer  if  deemed 
necessary  by  the  inspector,  and  an  air  way  or  break-through  be  made  at  the  face  ot 
each  and  every  abandoned  room  or  entry.  All  break-throughs,  except  those  lant 
named  near  the  working  face  of  the  mine,  shall  be  closed  up  and  matle  air-tight  by 
iMrattice,  trapdoor,  or  otherwise,  so  that  the  current  of  air  in  circulation  in  tite  miue 
may  sweep  to  the  interior  of  the  mine  where  the  persons  employed  in  snch  mine  ar^ 
at  work. 

Third.  Within  twenty-four  hours  after  abandonment  of  any  working  face  in  the 
mine  all  tracks,  ties,  and  other  material,  if  any,  should  betaken  out,  and  all  entrances 
and  approaches  to  that  particular  place  should  be  bratticed  up  or  filled  in  with 
''goaf,  except  openings  for  Ingress  and  egress  of  air;  and  in  these  two  openings^ 
immediately  m  the  openings  and  not  in  the  room  and  working  face,  danger  signals 
should  be  placed  in  such  a  manner  that  an  intruder  could  not  a  oid  seeing  them. 

Foorth.  All  mines  to  be  provided  with  artificial  means  of  ventilation  necessary  to 
provide  a  sufficient  quantity  of  air,  such  as  fanning  or  suction  fans,  exhaust  steaiH 
furnaces,  or  other  contrivances  of  snch  capacity  and  power  as  to  produce  and  maiii>- 
tain  an  abundant  supply  of  air;  but  in  case  a  furnace  shall  be  used  for  ventilatiom 
purposes  it  shall  be  built  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  communication  of  fir6 
to  any  part  of  the  works,  by  lining  the  upcast  with  any  incombustible  material  for 
a  sufficient  distance  up  from  said  turnace.  All  mines  generating  fire  damp  shall  be 
kept  clear  from  standing  gas,  and  every  working  place  shall  be  carefully  examined 
Overy  morning  with  a  safety  lamp  by  a  competent  person  or  persons  before  an^  of 
the  workmen  are  allowed  t«  enter  the  mine,  and  the  persons  making  such  examinaf» 
tions  sh^  mark  on  the  face  of  the  workings  the  d»y  of  the  mouth,  and  report  the 
oondition  of  the  mine  at  or  near  the  pit  top  to  the  superintendent  or  pit  boss ;  and 
in  all  the  mines,  whether  they  generate  fire  damp  or  not,  the  doors  used  in  assist- 
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ins  or  direotin|f  the  ventilation  of  the  mine  shall  be  so  hnnff  and  adjusted  that  thev 
wul  shut  np  of  their  ow^n  accord  and  can  not  stand  open.  The  owner  or  accent  shall 
employ  a  practical  and  competent  overseer,  to  be  called  a  mining  boss,  who  shall 
keep  a  careAil  watch  over  the  ventilating  apparatus  and  the  air  ways,  traveling 
ways,  pumps,  timber,  and  drainage;  also  shall  see  that  as  the  miners  advance  their 
excavations  all  loose  coal,  slate,  and  rock  overhead  are  carefully  secured  against 
falling  in  on  the  traveling  ways,  and  that  sufficient  props  and  oapi*  of  suitable  length 
and  Hize  are  furnished  for  the  places  where  they  ought  to  be  used  and  placed  in  the 
working  places  of  the  miners.  He  should  measure  the  ventilation  at  least  three 
times  per  week  at  the  inlet  and  outlet,  and  also  near  the  face  of  all  entries.  A  record 
on  properly  printed  blanks  should  be  kept  for  such  measurements,  and  at  the  end  of 
^ach  week  the  mine  inspector  should  be  mailed  a  copy. 

Fifth.  The  mining  boss,  or  other  competent  person,  should  make  daily  inspections 
of  ropes,  chains,  cages  and  other  hoisting  apparatus,  guides  and  shaft  timbers,  and 
make  a  record  of  such  daily  inspection  in  a  book  kept  in  the  office  of  such  mine  for 
that  purpose.  The  mine  boss  should  keep  a  daily  record  of  any  defect  in  the  ven- 
tilating appliances  and  an^  standing  gas  that  may  be  found  in  the  mine,  desiffnatinff 
the  entry  and  room  in  which  the  gas  has  been  found.  The  record  of  the  aforesaid 
inspection  shall  be  kept  open  at  all  times  for  the  inspection  of  the  mine  inspector. 

Kespeotftilly  submit^d. 

John  W.  Flemino, 
United  States  Mine  Inspector  f<n'  the  Terriiortf  of  New  Mexico, 


Laws  Gotbrnino  the  Workings  of  Coal  Mines  in  the  Tbrkitoriks. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houee  of  Bepreeentaiivee  of  the  United  States  of  Jmerica 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  in  each  organized  and  unorganised  Territory  of  the 
United  States  wherein  are  located  coal  mines  the  aggregate  annual  output  of  which 
ahall  be  in  excess  of  one  thousand  tons  per  annum,  the  President  shall  appoint  a 
mine  inspector,  who  shall  hold  oiVce  until  his  successor  is  appointed  and  qaalified. 
Such  inspector  shall,  before  entering  upon  the  discharge  of  nis  duties,  give  bond  to 
the  United  States  in  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars,  conditioned  for  the  faithltal 
discharge  of  his  duties. 

Sec.  2.  That  no  person  shall  be  eligible  for  appointment  as  mine  inspector  under 
aeotion  one  of  this  act  who  is  not  either  a  practical  miner  or  mining  engineer,  and 
who  has  not  been  a  resident  for  at  least  six  mouths  in  the  Territory  for  which  he 
shall  be  appointed ;  and  no  person  who  shall  act  as  land  agent,  manager,  or  agent 
of  any  mine,  or  as  mining  engineer,  or  be  interested  in  operating  any  mine  in  such 
Territory,  shall  be  at  the  same  time  an  inspector  under  tbe  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  mine  inspector  provided  for  in  this  act  to 
make  careful  and  thorough  inspection  of  each  coal  uiiiie  operated  in  such  Territory, 
and  to  report  at  least  annually  upon  thp  condition  of  each  coal  mine  in  said  Terri- 
tory with  reference  to  the  appliances  for  safety  of  the  miners,  the  number  of  air  or 
ventilating  shafts,  the  number  of  shafts  or  slopes  for  ingress  or  egrt'ss,  the  character 
and  condition  of  the  machinery  for  ventilating  such  mines,  and  the  quantity  of  air 
supplied  to  the  same.  Such  report  Shall  be  made  to  the  governor  of  the  Territory 
in  which  such  mines  are  located,  and  a  duplicate  thereof  forwarded  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  and  in  case  of  an  unorganized  Territory  directly  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

Sec.  4.  That  in  case  the  said  mine  inspector  shall  report  that  any  coal  mine  is  not 
properly  constructed  or  not  furnished  with  reasonable  and  protier  machinery  and 
appliances  for  the  safety  of  the  miners  and  other  employes,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  governor  of  such  organized  Territory,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  to  give  notice  to  the  owners  or  managers  of  said  coal  mine  that  tbe  said 
mine  is  unsafe,  and  notifying  them  in  what  particular  the  same  is  unsafe,  and  requir- 
ing them  to  furnish  or  provide  such  additional  machinery,  slopes,  entries,  means  of 
escape,  ventilation,  or  other  appliances  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  miners  and 
other  employes  within  a  period  to  be  in  said  notice  nameil,  and  if  the  same  be  not 
furnished  as  required  in  such  notice,  it  shall  be  unlawful  after  the  time  fixed  in  suoh 
notice  for  the  said  owners  or  managers  to  operate  said  mine. 

Sec.  5.  That  in  all  coal  mines  of  the  Territories  of  the  United  States  ^he  owners 
or  managers  shall  provide  at  least  two  shafts,  slopes,  or  other  outlets,  separated  bv 
natural  strata  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fiifty  feet  in  breadth,  by  which 
shafts,  slopes,  or  ontleta  distinct  means  of  ingress  and  egress  shall  always  be  avail- 
able to  the  persons  employed  in  said  mine.  And  in  case  of  the  failure  of  any  coal 
mine  to  be  so  provided,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  mine  inspector  to  make  report  of 
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•nch  facts,  and  therenpon  notice  shall  issue,  as  provided  in  section  four  of  this  act 
and  with  the  same  force  and  effect. 

Sbc.  6.  That  the  owners  or  managers  of  every  coal  mine  at  a  depth  of  one  hnndred 
feet  or  more  shall  provide  an  adequate  amount  of  ventilation  of  not  less  than  flfty- 
five  cuhic  feet  of  pure  air  per  second,  or  thirty-three  hundred  cubic  feet  per  minute, 
for  ever^  tifty  men  at  work  in  said  mine,  and  in  like  proportion  for  a  greater  num- 
ber, which  air  shall  by  proper  appliances  or  machinery  be  forced  through  such  mine 
to  the  face  of  each  an«t  every  working  place,  so  as  to  dilute  and  render  harmless  and 
expel  therefrom  the  noxious  or  poisonous  gases:  and  all  workings  shall  be  kept  clear 
of  standing  gas. 

8bo.  7.  That  any  mine  owner  or  manager  who  shall  continue  to  operate  a  mine 
after  failure  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  act  and  after  the  expiration  of 
the  period  named  in  the  notice  provided  for  in  section  four  of  this  act,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  fined  not  to  exceed  five  hnndred 
dollars. 

8kc.  8.  That  in  no  case  shall  a  furnace  shaft  be  used  or  for  the  purpose  of  this  act 
be  deeme<l  an  escape  shaft. 

8kc.  9.  That  escape  shafts  shall  be  constructed  in  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  act  within  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  passage  hereof,  unless  the 
time  shall  be  extended  by  the  mine  inspector,  and  in  no  case  shall  said  time  be 
extended  to  exceed  one  year  Irom  the  passage  of  this  act. 

Sec.  10.  That  a  metnl  speaking-tube  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  or 
slope  shall  be  provided  in  all  cases,  so  that  conversation  may  be  carried  on  throngh 
the  same. 

Skc.  11.  That  an  improved  safety-oatoh  shall  be  provided  and  anffioient  cover 
overhead  on  every  carriage  used  in  lowering  or  hoisting  persons.  And  the  mine 
inspector  shall  examine  and  pass  upon  the  adequacy  and  safety  of  all  such  hoisting 
apparatus. 

Skc.  12.  That  no  child  under  twelve  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  the  under- 
gronnd  workings  of  any  tnine,  and  no  father  or  other  person  shall  misrepresent  the 
age  of  anybody  so  employed.  Any  person  guilty  of  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fired 
nut  to  exceed  one  hundred  dollars. 

8bc.  is.  That  only  experienced  and  competent  and  sober  men  shall  be  placed  in 
charge  of  hoisting  apparatus  or  engines,  and  the  maximum  number  of  persons  who 
may  ascend  or  descend  upon  any  cage  or  hoisting  apparatus  shall  be  determined  by 
the  mine  inspector. 

Sbc.  14.  Ihat  it  shall  be  lawful  for  anv  inspector  to  enter  and  inspect  any  coal 
mine  in  his  district  and  the  working  machinery  belongiufC  thereto,  at  all  reasonable 
times,  but  so  as  not  to  impede  or  obstruct  the  working  of  the  mine;  and  to  make 
inqniry  into  the  state  of  the  mine,  works,  and  machinery,  and  the  ventilation  and 
mode  of  lighting  the  same,  and  into  all  matters  and  things  connected  with  or  relating 
to  the  safety  of  the  persons  employed  in  or  about  the  same,  and  especially  to  make 
Inqniry  whether  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  complied  with;  and  the  owner  or 
agent  is  hereby  required  to  furnish  means  necessary  for  such  entry,  inspection,  exami- 
nation, and  inquiry,  of  which  the  said  inspector  shall  make  an  enti^  in  the  record 
in  his  office,  noting  the  time  and  material  circumstances  of  the  inspection. 

Sec.  15.  That  in  all  cases  of  fatal  accident  a  full  report  thereof  shall  be  made  by 
the  mine  owner  or  manager  to  the  mine  inspector,  said  report  to  be  in  writing  ana 
made  within  ten  days  after  such  death  shall  have  occurred. 

Sec.  16.  That  as  a  cumulative  remedy,  in  case  of  the  failure  of  any  owner  or  mana- 
ger of  any  mine  to  comply  with  the  requirements  oontaine<l  in  the  notice  of  the  gov- 
ernor of  such  Territory  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  given  in  pursuance  of  this 
act,  any  court  oi  competent  jurisdiction,  or  the  judge  of  such  conrt  in  vacation,  may, 
on  the  application  of  the  mine  inspector  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  and  sup- 
ported by  the  recommendation  of  the  governor  of  said  Territory  or  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  issue  an  injunction  restraining  the  further  operation  of  said  mine 
until  such  requirements  are  complied  with,  and  in  order  to  obtain  such  injunction 
no  l»ond  shall  be  required. 

Sec.  17.  That  wherever  the  term  ''owner  or  manager"  is  used  in  this  act  the  same 
shall  include  lessees  or  other  persons  controlling  the  operation  of  any  mine,  and  in 
case  of  the  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  by  any  corporation,  the  managing 
officers  and  superintendents,  and  other  managing  agents  of  such  corporation,  shall 
be  personally  liable  and  shall  be  punished  as  provided  in  act  for  owners  and  man- 
agers. 

Sec.  18.  That  the  mine  inspectors  provided  for  in  this  act  shall  each  receive  a 
salary  of  two  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  and  their  actual  traveling  expenses  when 
engaged  in  their  duties. 

Sbc.  19.  That  whenever  any  organized  Territory  shall  make  or  has  made  provision 
by  law  for  the  safe  operation  of  mines  within  such  Territory,  and  the  governor  of 
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saoh  Territory  Bhall  certify  said  fact  with  a  copy  of  said  law  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  then  and  thereafter  the  provisionB  of  this  act  shall  no  longer  be  in  force  in 
inch  orgaai7ed  Territory,  but  in  liea  thereof  the  statute  of  soch  Twritory  shall  be 
operative. 
Approved,  March  3,  1891. 

SHEEP. 

That  ^'tbe  hoof  of  the  sheep  is  golden"  has  been  demonstrated  con- 
clusively in  New  Mexico,  Not  even  Australia,  renowned  the  world 
H>ver  as  the  sheep  growers'  para<U8e,  can  snrpass  New  Mexico  in  its 
advantages  as  an  ideal  sheep-breeding  and  woolgrowing  section.  The 
master  hand  of  nature  lavishly  supplied  our  Territory  with  everything 
requisite  for  the  successful  pursuit  of  the  sheep  and  wool  industry* 
Nature  endowed  her  with  a  peerless  climate,  neither  hot  nor  cold,  yet 
overflowing  with  sunshine  from  January  to  December,  producing  an 
atmosphere  pure,  ozone  laden,  and  invigorating. 

Her  grazing  lands  extend  from  the  plains  and  mesas  to  the  top  of 
the  mountains,  10,000  feet  high,  and  bonntifally  covered  with  nature's 
choicest  nourishment — grama  grass — which  retains  to  a  surprising 
degree  its  succulence  and  nutrition,  even  when  only  cured  by  wind  and 
weather,  where  it  grew,  and  with  no  assistance  from  mankind. 

New  Mexico's  natural  adaptability  to  sheep  raising  and  woolgrowing 
was  recognized  by  the  Spaniards  when  they  settled  in  this  section 
about  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  they  introduced  large  numbers  of 
Merino  sheep,  which  soon  became  the  principal  support  of  the  people, 
furnishing  them  with  food  and  raiment.  Since  that  time  this  industry 
has  occupied  a  prominent  position  in  the  Territory,  and  it  is  to-day,  as 
it  has  been  for  many  years  past,  the  most  important  and  profitable  in 
New  Mexico. 

At  this  time  there  are  owned  within  the  borders  of  the  Territory  over 
4,000,000  head  of  sheep,  including  the  lambs  grown  this  year,  and  with 
the  exception  of  one  State  possessing  many  similar  natural  advantages, 
our  Territory  towers  above  all  other  States  and  Territories  in  the  num- 
ber of  sheep  owned. 

The  original  stock  was  of  the  Spanish  Merino  type  of  sheep,  and  tvom 
lack  of  flne>bred  rams  to  keep  up  and  improve  the  strain  they  gradually 
deteriorated  in  character,  until  they  became  a  class  unto  themselves, 
displaying  more  of  the  characteristics  of  wild  than  of  domestic,  ani- 
mals. This  trait  developed  in  these  sheep  an  ability  to  hunt  for 
their  food,  and  enabled  them  to  subsist  upon  scanty  herbage  and  to 
live  without  water  for  many  days  whenever  conditions  demanded  or 
necessitated  such  modes  of  living.  To-day,  though  improved  by  the 
best  blooded  stock  to  be  found,  they  still  possess  these  desirable  char- 
acteristics. 

The  ewes  make  excellent  mothers,  caring  for  their  lambs  in  a  manner 
unequaled  by  any  other  breed  of  sheep,  and  fearlessly  defending  them 
against  attack  by  carnivorous  wild  animals.  Their  fecundity  is  also 
remarkable,  and  there  is  always  a  high  percentage  of  lambs  born,  run- 
ning up,  in  some  flocks,  over  100  ))er  cent.  Possessing  such  qualities, 
the  increase  and  growth  of  the  flm*ks  is  very  rapid. 

With  their  inherited  and  acquired  knowledge  of  the  sheep  business, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  any  other  section  of  the  country  a  class 
of  growers  who  can  excel  the  New  Mexican  sheep  men  in  the  intelli- 
gent and  economical  management  of  their  herds. 

In  the  improvement  of  their  flocks  they  have  experimented  with  dif- 
ferent breeds,  and  the  results  have  convinced  our  best  sheepmen  that, 
for  the  conditions  prevailing  in  New  Mexico,  the  Ameriean  Merino,  of 
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the  Delaine  or  Eambouillet  types,  is  superior  to  all  other  breeds  tried^ 
aud  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  standard  of  their  sheep  they  have 
imported  many  fine  bred  rams  from  Vermont,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and 
Michigan,  for  some  of  which  as  high  as  $100  per  head  was  paid. 

The  tine  types  are  peculiarly  suited  to  New  Mexico,  not  simply 
because  they  are  wool  and  mutton  sheep,  but  for  the  reason  that  sheep 
in  our  Territory  are  grazed  upon  open  ranges,  and  it  is  thei*efore  essen- 
tial that  the  sheep  should  {possess  the  quality  of  herding  together,  and 
this  is  a  leading  trait  of  the  Merino.  Some  of  the  long  wooled  mutton 
breeds  have  been  tried,  but  as  these  sheep  will  not  stay  ^^ bunched" 
while  feeding  it  is  very  difficult  to  herd  on  the  open  ranges,  and  their 
decided  tendency  to  wander  oH'  singly  demands  unceasing  vis^ilance  as 
well  as  hard  and  tiresome  work  on  the  part  of  the  herders  to  hold  them 
together,  while  the  danger  of  loss  from  this  cause  is  always  serious,  and 
these  sheep  are  therefore  not  well  suited  for  open-range  grazing. 

The  Barabouillets,  however,  being  of  pure  Merino  descent,  have 
inherited  the  flocking  qualities  of  their  ancestors,  and  they  are  a  desir- 
able class  for  range  work.  They  are  free  from  wrinkles,  the  wool  pro* 
daced  is  of  the  finest  quality,  aud  they  make  excellent  sheep  for  mutton 
purposes. 

We  know  not  whether  it  is  due  to  the  climate^  to  the  grama  grass, 
or  to  the  breeding,  yet  the  fact  remains  that  the  mutton  from  New 
Mexican  sheep  possesses  a  sweetness,  tenderness,  and  delicacy  of  flavor 
that  puts  them  easily  in  the  front  rank  as  choice  mutton  sheep.  These 
qualities  are  so  well  known  tlmt  '^feeders"  prefer  them  to  any  others, 
and  the  demand  for  them  for  feeding  pens  is  so  great  that  the  growers 
are  only  partially  able  to  supply  it.  Nearly  a  million  head  of  sheep  are 
annually  taken  to  Colorado,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Illinois 
to  be  fattened  for  market.  Port  Collins,  Colo.,  receives  large  numbers 
of  them,  and  tlie  high  price  the  feeders  obtain  for  their  New  Mexican 
sheep  demonstrates  their  superiority  as  mutton  producers. 

The  sheep  make  splendid  feeders,  as  they  will  eagerly  and  greedily 
feed  upon  alfalfa,  oats,  corn,  wheat  screenings,  etc.,  and  take  on  weight 
very  rapidly.  Their  faculty  for  adapting  themselves  to  existing  condi* 
tions  nakes  them  very  desirable  animals  for  the  feeders,  as  they  are  as 
much  at  home  in  the  feed  pens  as  they  are  upon  the  ranges.  Sheep 
axe  also  being  fattened  around  Eddy,  N.  Mex.,  upoii  the  sugar-beet 
pulp,  and  the  sugar  factory  there  is  now  able  to  advantageously  dis- 
pose of  what  was  formerly  a  waste  product.  Results  from  pulp  feeding 
have  been  very  satisfeu^tory,  particularly  in  the  case  of  old  ewes.  The 
pulp  furnishes  them  with  an  abundant  supply  of  rich  milk,  and  they  are 
thus  enabled  to  raise  strong,  well-developed  lambs. 

No  business  ofiters  more  profitable  returns  than  does  that  of  sheep- 
raising  and  woolgrowing  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  at  the  present 
tine. 

Tke  cost  of  running  the  sheep  for  a  year  is  about  30  cents  |>er  head, 
wkich  covers  the  expense  of  herding,  lambing,  shearing,  dipping^ 
taxes,  OvO* 

The  cost  of  shearing  amounts  to  2j^  to  4  cents  per  head,  according  to 
the  elass  of  sheep  shorn. 

The  flecks  aare  usnally  run  in  bands  of  3,000  to  5,000.  The  people  of 
New  Mexico  are  unsurpassed  in  the  management  of  sheep  herds.  It 
is  uo  unusual  thing  for  them  to  take  sheep  on  shares,  agreeing  to 
return  double  the  number  of  young  and  healthy  ewes  at  the  end  of 
five  years,  with  a  eonsideriAle  amount  of  wool  annually;  and  often 
after  the  five  years  the  party,  on  repaying,  has  double  or  treble  the 
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original  Bumber  left  for  himself.  The  flocks  require  three  men,  or  two 
men  and  a  boy,  and  two  or  three  dogs,  and  when  the  same  man  has 
three  or  more  flocks  another  man  of  experience  as  overseer.  Each 
flock  also  has  a  donkey  and  camp  equipage,  which  with  the  rations  are 
carried  on  the  donkey.  The  sheep  are  gro^s^ed  from  place  to  place 
within  the  range.  The  men  and  dogs  constantly  remain  with  the  sheep 
during  the  whole  year. 

A  few  years  ago  sheep  could  be  bought  for  75  cents  per  head,  and 
even  at  that  price  there  were  few  buyers.  To-day  ewes  are  selling  freely 
from  93  to  $4  per  head,  yearlings  (wethers)  $2.50  to  $2.75;  two  years 
and  up  (wethers),  $3  to  $3^5,  and  six-mouths-old  lambs  at  fi*om  $  to 
$2.25  per  head. 

One  of-  the  prominent  sheepmen  of  'Sew  Mexico,  who  started  in  the 
business  about  twenty  years  ago  with  practically  no  capital,  has  just 
disposed  of  his  business,  and  finds  himself  worth  over  $100,000,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  he,  in  cofnmon  with  the  other  sheepmen, 
lost  money  for  several  years  during  the  agitation  for  and  life  of  the 
obnoxious  Wilson  bill. 

The  following  statement  will  briefly  show  about  what  can  be  done  in 
the  sheep  and  wool  industry  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico: 

This  is  the  way  it  works : 

4.000  ewes,  at  $8  per  head $12,000 

Expenses  for  one  year,  say  50  cents  per  head L 2,000 

Total  eost $14,000 

At  the  end  of  one  year  yon  have: 

8,800  ewes  (5  per  cent  loss  allowed),  at  $3 $11,400 

21,000  pounds  of  wool,  at  12  cents 2,520 

3,1001aml)8,at$2 6,200 

20,120 

Profit 6,120 

Fifty  per  cent  on  the  original  outlay  is  a  handsome  return  from  any 
enterprise,  and  we  believe  we  do  not  err  when  we « reiterate  that  the 
X)eop]e  engaged  in  sheep  husbandry  in  New  Mexico  are  following  the 
most  profitable  business  in  the  West  to-day;  and  as  long  as  a  protective 
tariff  guards  their  interests  the  prosx>ects  and  outlook  for  the  future  are 
certainly  very  bright  for  the  sheep  men,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  Ter- 
ritory is  in  a  very  large  measure  commensurate  with  the  success 
enjoyed  by  those  who  are  devoting  their  capital,  brains,  and  energies 
to  this  important  industry. 

WOOL. 

The  wool  clip  of  the  Territory  will  amount  to  fully  15,000,000  pounds 
for  this  year.  A  few  years  ago  the  average  weight  per  fleece  was  very 
low,  but  now,  owing  to  improved  breeding,  it  will  amount  to  a  little 
over  5  pounds  per  head.  The  wool  grown  in  New  Mexico  is  of  a 
diversified  character,  scaling  fh>m  the  finest  Delaine-Merino  to  the 
coarsest  carpet.  The  improvement  in  the  grade  of  the  wool  has  been 
coincident  with  the  improvement  in  the  sheep,  and  the  growers  are  still 
exerting  themselves  in  the  laudable  ambition  of  bringing  their  flocks 
and  wool  up  to  a  still  higher  standard  of  qucdity.  Many  years  are  con- 
sumed in  breeding  the  coarse-wooled  stock  up  to  the  desired  Merino 
plane,  and  so  to-day,  while  clips  are  shorn  that  will  compare  favorably 
with  any  in  the  United  States,  the  minority  of  them  are  not  uniform  in 
grade,  but  will  contain  fleeces  producing  sorts  running  from  fine  to 
carpet.    The  lambs  of  each  succeeding  year  produce  a  finer  grade  of 
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wool,  and  in  time,  if  the  jO'OwerB  continue  to  nse  fine  Iderino  rams,  the 
wool  clip  of  New  Mexico  will  be  compoBed  of  fleeces  uniform  in  grade 
and  of  choice  character. 

There  is  an  ever>increasing  scarcity  of  fine  wool  in  the  world,  due  to 
the  crossing  of  the  fine  wooled  flocks  with  the  large-framed,  coarse, 
long-wooled  breeds.  The  tendency  to  breed  exclasively  for  a  large 
carcass  has  amounted  almost  to  a  craze  all  over  the  globe,  from  which 
the  New  Mexican  growers  have  been  comparatively  free.  They  have 
again  displayed  their  intelligence  by  directing  their  efforts  solely  to  the 
production  of  fine- wooled  mutton  sheep,  and  the  certain  advance  of  fine 
wools  to  a  high  point  will  amply  reward  them  for  their  foresight  and 
labors. 

The  following  tables,  furnished  by  one  of  the  large  wool-scouring 
plants  situated  at  Las  Vegas,  indicate  the  diversity  in  the  wool  clips 
grown  in  the  Territory: 

A  olip  of  40,000  poonds  of  grease  wool  yielded :  Per  cent. 

Scoared  fine  wool 66 

Sooared  fine  mediam S5 

A  olip  of  90,000  grease  ponnds  yielded: 

^icoa^ed  fine  and  fine  medium 97 

Qnarter-blood 2 

Blanket 1 

A  clip  of  77,000  grease  pounds  yielded: 

Scoured  fine  and  fine  medium  ....j 90 

Qnarter-blood 9 

Blanket 1 

A  clip  of  31,000  grease  pounds  yielded : 

Sconred  fine  medium ^ 2 

Three-eifi^bths 59 

Qnarter-blood 17 

Blanket 18 

Carpet 4 

A  clip  of  20,000  grease  pounds  yielded: 

Scoured  tbree-eigbtbs 43 

Qnarter-blood 31 

Blanket 16 

Carpet 10 

There  are  many  clips  that  will  show  a  much  greater  x>ercentage  of 
the  low  sorts  (blanket  and  carpet)  than  is  indicated  in  the  tables  quoted 
above. 

The  advance  in  the  price  of  wool  has  kept  step  with  that  of  the  sheep. 
In  1896,  when  sheep  were  only  worth  75  cents  per  head,  the  price  of 
wool  touched  its  lowest  point.  Eastern  commission  houses  even  refused 
to  make  any  advance  on  grease  wool,  and  owners  were  offered  3  to  5 
cents  per  pound  for  the  fine  clips.  Today  these  wools  are  worth  11<^  to 
14  cents  per  pound,  and  the  importing  price  of  wool  has  not  yet  been 
reache<I  by  2  to  3  cents  per  pound.  Light  shrinking  wools  8old  as  high 
as  17^  cents  last  fall ;  all  of  which  tends  to  prove  that  a  prot.ective  tariff 
on  wool  is  neither  a  myth  nor  a  fallacy,  but  is  essential  and  beneficial 
to  the  wool  industry  of  New  Mexico,  as  elsewhere  in  the  United  Statt^s. 

The  production  of  such  a  vast  quantity  of  wool  has  brought  within 
our  borders  another  imi)ortant  industry,  the  business  of  scouring  wool, 
as  well  as  of  sorting  it  and  otherwise  preparing  it  for  the  manufac- 
turers' use.  Three  large  plants  have  been  ere<^ted  at  Las  Vegas. 
There  is  also  one  located  at  Albuquerque.  There  is  in  addition  to  these 
a  scouring  plant  at  Trinidad,  Oolo.,  across  the  New  Mexican  line,  which 
handles  large  quantities  of  wool  grown  in  northern  and  northeastern 
New  Mexico.  The  town  of  Eddy  is  at  present  contemplating  the  ereo- 
tion  of  a  wool  scouring  mill,  and  if  the  water  proves  suitable  for  this 
business  they  hope  to  have  it  running  by  next  wool  season. 
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These  soonring  mills  have  been  the  promineDt  factor  in  securing  for 
the  growers  full  prices  for  their  clips.  The  benefits  they  confer  upon 
the  sheep  men  are  numerous.  Their  presence  aind  anxiety  to  secure 
wool  has  developed  a  com|>etition  among  buyers  that  has  reacted  to 
the  growers'  benefit.  The  scouring  of  wool  at  home  results  in  a  big 
saving  in  freight  charges,  as  all  the  gi-ease  and  sand  carried  by  the 
wool  is  eliminated,  and  transportation  charges  are  only  paid  on  clean 
wool.  They  are  a  school  tor  the  growers,  as  they  teach  them  the 
shrinkage  of  the  wool  and  the  percentage  of  the  various  sorts  taken 
from  it;  and,  as  all  wool  is  bought  and  sold  on  a  scoured  basis,  it  is  very 
necessary  that  they  should  possess  this  information,  as  it  enables  them 
to  dispose  of  their  product  intelligently  aiid  to  good  advantage.  If 
wool  is  consigned  to  an  Eastern  commi^8ion  house  to  be  sold  the  charges 
are  less  for  handling  scoured  wool  than  for  grease  wool,  the  growers 
have  more  money  to  spend  at  home,  and  their  support  of  the  sconring 
mills  keeps  employed  in  New  Mexico  much  capital  and  many  hands. 

The  benefits  of  scouring  mills  to  a  community  are  fully  illustrated  in 
the  case  of  Las  Vegas,  which  is  to  day  the  best  wool  market  in  the 
Southwest,  and  wool  is  shipped  to  that  point  from  the  most  distant 
parts  of  the  Territory,  the  growers  being  attracted  there  by  its  excel- 
lent outlet  for  wool. 

If  the  grower  sells  his  wool  to  an  Eastern  buyer  in'  the  grease  he  has 
to  pay  the  freight  as  well  as  the  charge  tor  sconring  the  wool,  a8  he 
well  knows,  and  if  he  ran  save  the  money  paid  for  hauling  the  grease 
and  dirt  in  his  wool  it  is  certainly  to  his  interest  to  do  so.  It  is  also 
better  for  the  Territory  to  have  this,  work  done  here,  as  it  encourages 
an  important  industry  and  adds  to  the  wealth  of  New  Mexico. 

That  the  conversion  of  the  wool  just  as  it  comes  from  the  sheep's 
back  into  the  condition  required  by  the  manufacturers  has  been  remu- 
nerative to  the  growers  is  demonstrated  by  the  following  letters,  which 
were  received,  with  others  of  similar  import,  by  one  of  the  leading 
scouring  mills  at  Las  Vegas: 

Puerto  ds  Luna,  K.  Mbx.,  January  17, 1S9S, 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  lOtfa  inetanty  I  have  to  eay  that  I  want  yon  to  seour 
my  wool,  as  yon  have  done  for  many  yeans    ' 

I  have  learned  by^  experience  th.it  the  reputation  of  your  company  in  the  wool 
market  of  the  East  is  such  that  wool  sorted  and  scoured  by  it  sells  for  the  highest 
market  price;  and  in  regard  to  my  wool,  when  yon  soonr  it,  ami  I  see  the  market 
quotations  for  scoured  wools,  I  know  exactly  uhat  it  is  worth,  and  I  believe  the 
owners  of  tine  wool  can  realize  more  by  scouring  than  selling  in  the  ifrease.  For 
instance,  two  years  a^o,  when  yon  scoured  it,  I  realized,  aftt-r  all  expenses  had  been 
paid,  $l,668.4S  over  the  highest  price  I  was  offered  for  it  in  the  grease. 

I  often  hear  it  anserted  that  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  we  can  not  raise  such 
wool  as  is  produced  in  Montana  and  Northern  States,  and  it  may  be  true;  bnt,  never- 
theless, 1  have  received  for  every  clip  you  have  scoured  the  past  six  years  the'same 
price,  and  I  think  I  owe  something  to  your  company  for  the  thorough  manner  it  was 
sorted,  8coure<l,  and  put  up,  and  I  am  going  to  stay  with  yon. 

Yonts  truly,  J,  G.  CiaWckv. 

P.  8. — I  hope  to  have  over  100,000  pounds  this  coming  olip« 


Chiuli,  N.  Mbx.,  January  17,  1898, 


We  are  very  well  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  wliich  you  handled  our  clip  last 
year  and  the  price  yon  got  for  us.  It  is  onr  intention  to  place  this  spring's  clip, 
which  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  200,000  pounds,  in  yont  hands  again,  ns  we 
believe  all  line  wools  should  be  handled  through  a  sconrini^  mill,  as  there  Is  a  big 
saving  in  freight  and  in  the  eotmaission  charged  for  seUing  the  wool.  We  are  con- 
vinred  that  we  can  get  more  money  from  oar  clip  in  this  manner  than  if  it  is  handled 
or  disponed  of  in  any  other  way. 

xours  truly,  McImtosh  db  McGiluvray. 
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The  sheep  business  of  New  Mexico  has  also  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  another  enterprise  at  home,  viz,  that  of  t^ooI  palling  and  tan- 
ning. There  are  located  at  Las  Vegas  two  wool  pulling  plants,  one  of 
which  is  also  engaged  in  the  tanning  of  leather.  The  processes  through 
which  a  sheep  pelt  goes  from  the  time  it  is  taken  off  the  carcass  until 
It  is  converted  into  leather  are  many  and  interesting.  When  the  pelts 
are  received  by  the  puller  they  are  soaked  in  tanks  tilled  with  clear  soft 
water.  When  the  skin  is  thoroughly  softened  the  water  is  drained  off, 
usually  in  hydro-extractors.  If  what  is  known  as  the  sweating  ])roces9 
is  usetl,  the  pelts  are  then  suspended  from  tenter  hooks  in  closed  rooms, 
called  the  sweat  houses.  Steam  is  introduced,  and  the  chemical  action 
produced  by  the  heat  upon  the  skin  causes  the  wool  to  be  easily  removed 
from  the  skin  niter  having  been  sweated  for  about  forty-eight  hours. 
The  use  of  depilatories  is  largely  supplanting  the  sweating  method.  In 
this  case  the  flesh  side  of  the  pelt  is  painted  with  a  solution  of  the 
depilatory.  The  pelt  is  folded  and  laid  away  for  five  to  twelve  hours, 
according  to  the  season  of  the  year  and  strength  of  solution,  after  which 
the  wool  can  be  pulled  from  the  skin  with  great  ease,  the  depilatory 
having  destroyed  or  eaten  the  roots  of  the  wool  ilbers.  As  the  pullers 
remove  the  wool  they  sort  it  into  the  different  classes  belonging  to 
pulled  wool,  which  are  technically  known  as  extra,  fine  super,  A  super, 
B  super,  and  C  super. 

The  pelt  from  which  the  wool  has  been  taken  is  now  termed  the 
^^slat,"  and  it  is  then  put  through  the  processes  of  liming,  beaming, 
bating,  or  drenching.  At  this  stage,  if  the  puller  is  also  a  tanner,  the 
slat  goes  to  the  tanning  department,  whence  it  finally  emerges  as  leather. 
There  are  about  twenty  different  processes  for  tanning  slats,  the  four 
principal  ones  being  the  chrome,  the  oil,  the  bark,  and  the  alum.  If  the 
puller  does  not  dtsire  to  tan  the  slats  he  ])roceeds  to  pickle  them,  in 
which  state  they  can  be  kept  for  a  long  period,  or  they  may  be  sold  to 
those  who  tan  the  slats  only  and  do  not  engage  in  the  preliminary  work 
of  pull%g.  The  ^ork  of  pickling  is  performed  in  order  to  preserve  the 
slats  in  good  condition  for  tanning,  when  they  are  not  tanned  immedi- 
ately after  the  bating  process. 

The  location  of  these  plants  within  the  Territory  supplies  the  growers 
with  a  splendid  home  market,  just  as  the  wool-scouring  mills  furnish 
him  with  an  unsurpassed  outlet  for  his  wool  clip. 

N6w  Mexican  pelts  have  an  enviable  reputation  for  their  leather- 
making  qualities.  Eastern  tanners  preter  them  to  all  others  on  account 
of  their  fineness  of  grain  and  toughness,  and  they  are  largely  used  in 
the  production  of  imitation  morocco  and  other  fine  leathers,  as  well  as 
for  glove  stock,  for  which  they  are  eminently  suited.  If  the  butchers 
and  herders  will  exercise  proper  care  in  removing  the  pelt  from  the 
carcass  and  in  curing  it  afterwards  they  can  obtain  fancy  prices  tor 
them.  Pullers  and  tanners  have  complained  at  times  that  excellent 
skins  have  been  ruined  for  leather  purposes  by  reason  of  careless  skin- 
Bing  and  handling  in  the  primal  stages,  an  objectimi  that  should  and 
can  be  easily  remedied  by  the  exercise  of  intelligence  and  care  on  the 
part  of  those  who  skin  the  animals  and  prepare  the  pelts  for  shipment 
to  the  pullers. 

3HBEP  SANITARY  BOARD. 

Las  Vkgas,  N.  Mrx.,  Jul  if  iff,  1898. 

DbaR  Sir:  I  beg  leave  to  submit  to  yon  my  report,  as  secretary  of  the  sheep  sani- 
tary board  of  New  Mexico,  of  the  business  transacted  by  said  board  during  the  year 
•Dding  Jane80,  1898. 

The  board  organized  on  the  3d  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1897,  by  electing  Hon.  Solomon 
Luna  presidenti  J.  M.  Gonzales  vice-president,  and  Antonio  Lncero  secretary. 
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This  being  the  first  year  of  the  existence  of  the  sheep  sanitary  board  of  New  Mexico, 
mnch  of  ite  time  at  the  early  part  of  its  organization  was  consumed  in  adopting  rales 
and  regulations  for  its  government,  and  appointing  sheep  inspectors,  as  provided  by 
law,  and  doing  other  work  necessary  and  prerequisite  to  put  into  execution  the  busi- 
ness of  the  new  law. 

The  first  work  by  the  board  was  the  preparation  and  distribution  by  its  secretary 
of  a  pamphlet  containing  a  copy  of  the  new  law  and  a  circular  letter  addressed  to 
the  sheep  owners  of  New  Me^Uco,  calling  their  attention  to  the  new  law,  and  solicit- 
ing their  co-operation  for  its  enforceiiient,  copies  of  which  I  herewith  inclose  you. 

After  the  publiration  and  distribution  of  this  pamphlet,  the  board  drafted  and 
adopted  a  set  of  rules  and  regulations,  copies  of  which  are  also  herewith  iui'losrd. 

At  that  same  meeting  at  whicb  the  rules  and  regulations  were  adopte<l,  the  board 
appointed  sheep  inspectors  for  all  the  counties  of  the  Territory,  as  provided  by  law, 
and  gave  them  instructions  to  proceed  under  the  law  and  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  board. 

When  the  board  organized,  it  found  itself  without  a  penny  in  the  treasury,  and 
with  very  inadequate  means  to  raise  funds  to  defray  the  expenses  which  necesHarily 
would  have  to  be  incurred  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  law,  so  that  the  first 
problem  to  solve  was  how  to  raise  money  for  that  purpose. 

The  law  provides  li  mills  to  be  levied  on  each  head  of  sheep  and  ^oats  in  the  Ter- 
ritory, and  an  additional  tax  of  5  cents  per  head  on  sheep  brought  in  from  without 
the  Territory,  as  an  inspection  fee,  which,  when  collected,  is  to  be  used  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  board. 

Alter  mature  consideration,  the  board  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  money  thus 
raised  would  be  inadequate  to  meet  all  expenses  necessarily  incurred  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  law ;  th«9refoi*e  a  tax  of  1  cent  per  head,  as  an  inspection  fee,  to 
be  charged  on  all  sheep  inspected  to  be  shipped  out  of  the  Territory  was  agreed  upon. 

I  have  kept  a  record  of  all  sheep  brought  into  the  Territory,  as  well  as  of  all  sheep 
leaving  the  Territory,  which  record  shows  the  following  result: 

Sheep  brought  into  the  Territory  from  other  States  and  Territories  from 
Junes,  1897  to  June  30,  1898 95,548 

Sheep  going  out  of  the  Territory,  and  inspected  by  the  inspectors  at  the 
stock  yards  during  same  period 560,984 

Revenue  collected  from  sheep  brought  into  the  Territory $4, 266. 00 

Money  collected  from  inspection  of  sheep  leaving  Territory 5, 609. 84 

Total  collected ..9,875.84 

Of  this  amount  we  have  expended  in  paying  inspectors,  salaries,  mileage,  '^ 
and  attendance  of  members  of  board,  and  other  miscellaneous  expenses.    5, 356. 92 

Balance  on  hand 4,518.92 

As  we  were  not  certain  when  we  started  that  we  would  have  enoagh  money  in  the 
treasury  to  defray  all  the  expenses  of  the  board,  the  inspectors  were  given  orders  to 
inHpect  only  such  sheep  as  were  reported  to  them  as  being  scabby,  or  as  they  ipight 
have  personal  knowledge  were  infected,  and  tor  that  reason  my  books  do  not  show  a 
complete  record  of  all  sheep  now  ranging  within  our  Territory.  However,  basiuK 
my  opinion  on  the  number  of  sheep  returned  for  taxation  in  the  Territory  for  189^ 
which  was  1,800,000,  and  on  the  number  of  sheep  which  were  inspected  by  our 
inspectors,  which  was  1,200,000  according  to  the  reports  which  1  have  on  hand,  I 
estimate  the  total  number  of  sheep  in  onr  Territory  to  be  about  4,500,000. 

I  find  frt>m  my  records  that  of  the  owners  of  sheep  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico, 
85  per  cent  are  Mexicans,  and,  aside  from  50  owners  of  this  number,  such  as  the 
Fereas,  Lnnas,  Oteros,  and  other  large  owners,  that  the  rest  own  on  an  average  of 
about  800  head  apiece. 

This  year,  having  some  money  in  the  treasury  to  defray  expenses,  and  being  better 
prepared  in  other  respects  to  do  the  work,  we  expect  to  have  the  inspectors  visit 
each  and  every  flock  in  their  respective  counties,  so  as  to  have  by  the  ena  of  the  year 
a  complete  list  of  all  the  sheep  men  in  New  Mexico,  and  the  numher  of  sheep  owned 
by  eacn  individual.  Besides  this  we  hope  to  have  by  that  time  almost  eradicated  the 
disease  called  the  ''scab,"  which  heretofore  has  been  such  a  drawback  to  the  industry 
in  New  Mexico. 

During  the  short  time  we  have  been  in  existence,  while  we  have  not  been  able  to 
entirely  cure  the  scab,  still  we  have  accomplished  one  good  result,  which  is  to  make 
the  people  realize  the  importance  of  such  a  law  on  our  statute  booksi  and  I  am  glad 
to  say  tnat  in  this  work  we  have  had  the  co-operation  of  most  all  the  sheep  men  of 
the  Territory. 

I  find  that  in  the  past  all  the  sheep  men  of  New  Mexico  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
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dipping  their  flocks  every  year;  but  the  reason  why  the  scab  has  not  been  stamped 
out  is  because  a  very  small  percentage  have  used  dipe  properly.  For  that  reason  the 
board  prescribed  the  mode  of  usinnthe  different "  dips,  aaopting  rnles  to  that  effect, 
and  issued  orders  to  the  inspectors  to  supervise  as  far  as  practicable  the  dipping  ox 
snch  flocks  as  were  badly  infected  with  diseiise. 

I  find  that  the  law  re^^ulating  the  sheep  sanitary  board  is  very  defective  as  it  now 
exists,  but  care  not  to  make  any  suggestions  at  the  present  time,  as  I  intend  to 
ad«lre8s  myself  on  that  point  to  yon  later  on,  in  time  for  yon  to  embody  it  in  yoor 
message  to  the  next  legislature, 
very  respectfully, 

Hon.  M.  A.  Otero, 

Governor  of  New  Mexico,  Santa  Fe,  X,  Mex, 

Members  of  the  sheep  sanitary  board  of  New  Mexico  are  as  follows : 

Solomon  Luna,  president,  Los  Lunas,  N.  Mex. ;  Jose  M.  Gonzales,  vice-president^ 

Baca,  N.  Mex. ;  W.  S.  Prager,  RosweU,  N.  Mex. ;  Antonio  Lucero,  secretary  of  board, 

Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex. 


CATTLE. 

Hon.  M.  A.  Otero, 

QovemoTf  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex, 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  transmit  the  report  of  the  cattle  sani- 
tary board  of  New  Mexico  for  1897,  and  incidentally  to  call  attention  to  the 
importance  of  this  industry  to  the  material  interests  of  New  Mexico.  Since  18.K), 
and  up  to  1897,  the  prices  for  their  product  have  been  so  discouraging  that  more 
than  half  of  those  engaged  in  that  pursuit  have  gone  voluntarily  or  have  been 
fnrced  out  of  the  business,  and  their  holdings  have  disappeared  Irom  the  range;  but 
notwithstanding  all  this  no  other  interest  in  this  Territory  can  to-day  show  any- 
thing to  compare  with  it  in  its  material  results. 

Before  the  passage  of  the  law  of  1891,  requiring  the  inspection  and  release  of  all 
cattle  taken  out  of  the  Territory,  no  recordti  had  been  kept  showing  the  numbers  or 
the  classes  of  the  cattle  sent  out,  and  it  is  not  accurately  known  how  many  of  our 
native-grown  cattle  were  marketed ;  but  from  the  records  kept  and  now  on  file  in 
this  office  since  the  above-mentioned  law  went  into  effect  there  must  have  been,  on 
a  conservative  estimate,  not  lens  than  from  2,750,000  to  3,000,000  head  sold  and 
delivered  during  the  boom  days  of  .the  80's,  and  that  at  the  prices  prevailing  dur- 
iuff  that  period  must  have  produced  for  their  owners  not  less  than  $35,000,000. 

During  the  years  from  and  including  1891  and  1896,  the  records  show  that  1,340,- 
960  were  disposed  of— 77,353  head  of  them  being  slaughtered  within  the  Terrirory — 
which,  estimated  at  $10  per  head,  a  very  low  figure,  for  they  largely  consisted  of 

frown  steers,  footed  up  to  nearly  $13,500,000.    During  1897,  244,495  were  mar- 
eted  outside  and  11,419  were  slaughtered  within  the  Territory  which,  at  current 
values,  show  a  return  of  not  less  than  $6,250,000. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  movement  of  cattle  in  each  year  since  the  law 
providing  for  inspection  went  into  effect: 


Year. 

Shipped  and 
anven. 

Slangh- 
terea. 

1801 

180,208 
286,010 
101,064 
106,205 
210,206 
241,726 
244,406 

14,612 

1802 

14,738 

1803 

10,608 

1804 

14,284 

1806 

11,820 

1806 

11,400 

1807.. 

11,410 



Total  - .  -  r  -  - . 

1,500.007 

88.777 

With  the  exception  of  a  scarcity  of  surface  water  in  a  few  localities  the  range  is  in 
fine  condition  and  cattle  are  wintering  well.  The  season  is  now  so  far  advanced 
that  no  destructive  storms  are  likely  to  occur  before  spring  opens. 

One  very  serious  danger,  however,  now  threatens  tne  bve-stock  interests  of  the 
Territory.  During  the  hard  times  lately  experienced  owners  of  both  cattle  and  sheep 
have  relaxed  their  efforts  to  destroy  wolves  and  they  have  increased  to  such  an 
extent  that  their  ravages  are  a  serious  loss  to  stockmen,  and  cons<*qnently  to  the 
material  interests  of  the  range  in  onr  Territory.  There  is  an  urgent  necessity  that 
some  measures  be  taken  looking  to  concert  of  action  by  all  the  counties  for  their 
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defttructiun.  Suck  elforto  as  have  heret-ofore  been  made  have  only  rebulted  in  driv- 
uig  tiiem  from  oae  locality  to  auother,  without  affor4Ung  much  reliet  to  any,  and  it 
is  ouly  fair  that  the  two  greatest  interests  aud  sfuroes  of  revenue  to  the  Territory 
should  have  adequate  prote^'tiou. 

Since  the  laws  ot'  18^3  and  1895,  authorizing  the  cattle  sanitary  board  to  take  pot- 
session  of  and  sell  unclaimed  and  unlawfully  handled  cattle,  went  into  effect,  1,656 
head  of  such  have  been  sold,  the  proc^^eds  amounting  in  the  ag^^rei^ate  to  $2i,5iX).44; 
and  in  every  case  where  their  ownership  could  be  established  by  the  records  iu  this 
office  the  money  collected  by  the  bnard  has  been  sent  to  their  owners.  Those  of  the 
braudH  that  are  not  of  record  or  were  otherwise  unknown  have  been  placed  on  the 
stray  list  and  will  be  paid  for  on  identitication. 

The  scarcity  of  cattle  throughout  the  Union  is  just  beginning  to  be  felt,  aud  as 
there  is  also  a  shortaj^e  of  sheep  it  is  inevitable  that  much  higher  prices  for  both 
must  prevail  for  some  years  to  come.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  well 
graded  cows  will  sell  for  $3)  per  head  before  this  year  is  ended,  and  that  they  will 
reach  $50  per  head  in  the  near  future. 

The  board  present  their  dnancial  statement  to  December  31, 1897,  together  with 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  inspectors  now  employed. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

W.  H.  Jack,  President, 
J.  A.  La  RGB,  Secretary, 

Las  Vegas,  N.  Mbx.,  June  £0,  1898. 


Cattle  Sanitary  Board  of  New  Mexico. 
Financial  statement  December  31, 1897, 

LIABILITIES. 

Cash  balance  on  hand  January  1,1897 $2,860.69 

Cash  received  for  inspections 8,404.53 

Cash  received  for  strays 5,512.65 

Cash  received  for  tax  as  per  treasurer's  statement 1,924.93 

18, 702. 80 

BXPEXDITURS8. 

Paid  for— 

Inspections $8,800.98 

Strays 4,207.67 

Expense  of  members 792.85 

Secretary I,0ii0.00 

Attorney's  fees 500.00 

Advertising,  stationery,  and  postage 503. 21 

General  and  office  expenses 393.60 

Cash  balance  on  hand  December  31,  1897 2,504.49 

18,702.80 


I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  outlook  for  the  stock-growing  interests  of 
New  Mexico  was  never  so  encouraging  as  at  present.  Abundant  and  timely  rains 
hsYe  put  the  ranges  in  the  tlnest  possible  condition,  and  the  demand  for  all  their  prod- 
ucts by  far  outruns  the  supply  at  much  better  prices  than  have  for  a  long  time  if 
ever  before  been  realized. 

The  shortage  of  both  cattle  and  sheep  throughout  the  Union  is  now  well  nnder- 
Btood,  and  that  the  prices  now  prevailing,  and  eyen  much  higher  ones  in  the  near 
future,  will  be  continued  for  a  long  time  to  come  mnst  be  evident  to  all  who  give  the 
matter  the  slightest  consideration.  For  intending  inveetorfc  in  this  industry  no 
other  section  of  the  range  country  can  offer  anything  like  the  inducements  here  to 
be  found. 

The  nutritions  grama  grass,  indigenous  to  this  altitude,  here  reaches  its  ftillest 
development,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  containing  as  one  of  its  elements  a  large  per- 
centage of  gypsum,  being  especially  favorable  and  in  fact  the  cause  of  its  laxnrlant 
growth.  Its  baldt  of  seeding  late  in  the  season  and  cnring  up  into  hay  on  the  ground 
nirnishes  an  abundant  supply  of  feed  all  through  the  winters  (which  are  mud  and 
open)  until  the  graMS  oomes  again  in  the  spring,  nature  thus  furnishing  withoat 
cost  that  food  supply  which  must  be  provided  witn  much  labor  and  at  great  expense 
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to  carry  stock  through  the  winter  in  more  rigorous  climes.  So  well  nouiished  are 
both  cattle  and  sheep  on  this  feed  alone  that  fat  beef  and  mutton  of  unexception- 
able flavor  can  be  found  on  the  range  during  any  month  of  the  year;  it  is  only  in  a 
late  and  backward  spring  that  the  feeding  of  old  and  weak  '^  coming-in  cows  and 
ewes''  is  required,  but  progressive  stock  men  generally  make  provision  in  such  cases 
with  profit  to  themselves. 

An  immense  plateau,  known  as  the  **  Llano  Estacado/'  or  *'  Staked  Plains/' peren- 
nially clothed  with  the  most  luxuriant  growth  of  the  before-mentioned  grass,  having 
a  mild  and  equable  climate,  has  heretofore,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  surface 
water,  been  considered  unavailable  for  stock-raising  purposes.  But  the  experience 
of  the  last  few  years  has  shown  that  an  abundant  supply  of  the  best  and  purest  water 
at  no  great  depth  underlies  the  whole  region ;  that  both  flocks  and  herds,  away  from 
the  insect  pests  that  at  some  seasons  are  troublesome  in  the  valleys  and  along  the 
streams,  find  perfect  health,  thrive  wonderfully,  and  that  their  increase  is  almost  phe- 
nomenal. This  section  is  now  practically  unoccupied,  but  the  possibilities  for  suc- 
cessful stock  raising  there  are  almost  unlimited.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  both  cattle 
and  sheep  raised  on  these  plains  have  a  special  flavor  of  their  own,  imparted  by  the 
herbage  on  which  they  feed,  and  which  still  pertains  to  their  product  when  tinlnhed 
for  market  on  grain  in  the  corn-growing  section  of  the  Mississippi  region,  as  will  be 
shown  by  an  incident  related  to  the  writer  by  an  English  gentleman,  himself  largely 
interested  in  cattle  for  a  number  of  years  here  in  the  West.  During  his  recent  visit 
to  his  home,  at  a  dinner  with  a  large  party  of  his  countrymen,  a  joint  of  beef  on  the 
table,  of  exceptionally  fine  quality,  came  under  discussion  as  to  its  origin,  it  being 
stoutly  maintained  by  nearly  all  the  guests  that  the  joint  in  question  was  of  English 
growth;  that,  in  fact,  beef  of  that  quality  and  flavor  could  be  produced  nowhere 
else.  He,  being  in  the  minority,  but  belie\ing  that  he  recognized  a  flavor  to  which 
he  had  become  accustomed  on  the  ranges  here,  took  the  pains  to  trace  that  particu- 
lar cut  to  its  origin,  and  found,  throngn  the  London  butcher  who  sold  the  meat,  that 
it  was  American  beef,  and,  upon  further  investigation  through  him  to  the  consignee 
who  had  had  the  animal  slaughtered  at  Deptford  and  had  sent  the  carcass  forward 
to  the  London  butcher,  that  it  came  from  a  high-grade  ste^'r  of  a  very  well-known 
New  Mexican  brand  that  had  been  fattened  in  KansaK  and  nhipped  from  Kansas  City 
to  Liverpool  direct. 

That  this  special  flavor  so  highly  prized  by  that  discriminating  nation  of  beef 
eaters  should  be  retained  after  beinj^  fattened  and  shipped  acrosH  the  Atlantic  shows 
that  what  has  always  been  maintained  for  the  grama  grass,  as  to  its  vidue,  is  true, 
not  only  in  producing  the  carcass,  but  also  for  the  flavor  of  the  product  when  finished 
by  intense  feeding  on  grain,  and  must  iuevitablv  before  long  become  a  factor  in  the 
selection  of  cattle  to  be  finished  by  feeders  for  tue  foreign  market. 

In  addition  to  this  nutritious  forage  which  in  New  Mexico  nature  provides,  the 
use  of  alfalfa  for  carrying  steers  through  the  winter  and  preparing  them  to  be  quickly 
finished  on  grain  for  the  markets  is  being  extensively  prosecuted  with  very  satisfac- 
tory results.  About  7,000  head  were  so  nandled  in  the  Mora  Valley  during  the  last 
winter,  very  nearly  all  of  them  going  into  the  hands  of  Kansas  feeders  in  the  early 
spring  at  strong  prices.  It  is  claimed  that  with  the  start  given  them  with  the  alfalra 
they  can  be  finished  for  market  in  about  six  weeks  of  high  feeding  on  grain,  f^us 
making  a  great  saving  not  alone  in  the  amount  of  grain  nsed  but  in  the  interest 
charges  on  capital  invested ;  and  that  this  means  a  great  deal  to  the  cattle  interests  of 
the  whole  of  New  Mexico  goes  without  saying. 

As  the  alfalfa  crop  returns  on  irrigated  land  a  yield  of  from  3i  to  6  tooTs  during  the 
season,  and  in  addition  furnishes  during  the  fall  and  spring  a  much-valued  pasture 
that  cattle  can  be  driven  to  and  fed  on  tne  same  ground  on  which  it  is  grown,  saving 
the  loss  in  handling  and  the  cost  of  transportation,  the  value  of  the  manure  return- 
ing to  the  soil,  making  a  market  for  all  that  can  be  produced;  that  both  successful 
farming  and  stock  raising  along  this  line  to  an  unthought-of  extent  is  easily  possible, 
opens  another  line  of  profit  to  both.  Alfalfa  feeding  ha«  also  been  carried  on  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  the  Pecos  Valley  from  Roswell  to  Eddy,  atw^hich  latter  place, 
mixed  with  the  by-products  of  the  beet-sugar  factory,  it  has  been  fed  to  both  cattle 
and  sheep  and,  as  reported,  with  success. 

The  experience  of  the  tyros  who  during  the  boom  days  of  the  SO^s  turned  loose  on 
the  range  thousands  of  cattle,  withont  any  knowledge  of  the  business  or  thought  of 
its  capacities  for  grass,  and  more  particularly  water,  believing  that  the  mere  posses- 
sion of  cattle  in  their  brands  was  an  earnest  of  fortune  to  come,  and  which  for  theee 
visionary  investors  ended  as  it  only  conld,  in  disaster  to  themselves,  also  to  their 
neighbors — anything  of  this  sort,  it  is  safe  to  say  in  the  light  of  that  experience, 
will  not  be  repeated. 

It  has  been  known  to  some,  but  only  a  tew  have  realized,  that  since  the  event  just 
spoken  of  the  numbers  of  cattle  throughout  the  entire  Union  were  greatly  dimin- 
ished.   It  is  only  a  few  years  ago,  and  particularly  within  the  knowledge  of  the 
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writer,  that  New  Mexican  wethers  were  practically  unsalable,  but  the  shortened 
supply  and  the  advanced  price  of  beef  led  to  the  feeding  of  sheep  as  a  meat  supply, 
which,  owing  to  the  superior  feeding  qualities  of  New  Mexico  sheep  and  the  extra- 
ordinary quality  of  the  mutton  so  produced,  originating  from  the  same  cause  as 
that  claimed  for  New  Mexico  cattle,  that  is,  the  herbage  on  which  they  feed,  has 
already  created  a  demand  by  far  exceeding  the  supply,  and  for  which  within  a  short 
time  prices  before  unheard  of  were  paid ;  so  that  New  Mexico,  instead  of  having  as 
heretofore  an  indifferent  market  for  her  wool,  has  now  one  greater  than  can  be  sup- 
plied for  her  mutton,  and  that  the  production  of  both  cattle  and  sheep  on  her  pracra- 
cally  ft'ee  pastures  can  be  twenty  times  increased  without  overloading  the  range  is 
also  a  fact;  for,  as  before  stated,  water,  the  chief  fiietor  to  be  looked  after  in  these 
industries,  can  be  found  in  sufficient  quantities  in  a  vast  unoccupied  region  where 
its  existence  was  not  believed  in  or  even  suspected.  The  work  of  the  land  court, 
too,  in  adjusting  the  title  to  enormous  tracts  of  fine  pasture  lands  that  have  here- 
tofore been  closed  to  the  public  by  grant  claimants  will  soon  be  utilized  and  stocked 
with — what  is,  without  aonbt,  New  Mexico's  chiefest  reliance  and  most  valuable 
production — cattle  and  sheep. 

Not  only  are  the  maturing  grounds  of  Montana,  Idaho,  and  the  Dakotas  ready 
customers  for  our  young  steer  cattle,  but  the  com-gprowing  States  on  our  eastern 
border  furnish  a  market  with  an  ever-increasing  demand  for  all  range  products  to 
by  feeding  concentrate  their  farm  crops  so  that  they  may  be  marketed  at  remu- 
nerative prices.  Though  the  cattle  holdings  have  been  greatly  reduced  during  the 
recent  period  of  depression,  the  hard  times  naving  been  very  severely  felt  by  cattle- 
men,  the  increase  of  the  last  few  years  has  gone  a  long  way  to  repair  the  deficiencies 
in  numbers,  and  through  the  intelligent  interest  taken  by  those  who  have  gone  thronsh 
the  struggle  to  improve  the  grade,  their  product  is  much  more  desirable  and  songht  for 
than  ever.  The  number  of  cattle  on  the  ranges  is  again  increasing,  the  calf  crops 
for  the  last  three  years  having  been  very  good  and  nearly  all  saved.  The  increased 
demand  and  the  stimulation  of  bett«r  prices  have  euconraeed  their  owners  to  take 
better  care  of  them,  and  the  busiuess  now  seems  to  be  looked  after  with  something 
like  the  old-time  zeal.  During  the  current  year  many  thousands  of  cattle  from 
neighboring  States  and  Territories  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico  have  been  brought 
into  this  Territory  to  secure  its  advantages  of  pasturage  and  climate  and  freedom 
ftt>m  insect  pests  and  contagious  or  infectious  diseases,  none  of  which  exist  in  this 
altitnde. 

From  data  accessible  to  this  office,  there  were  in  New  Mexico  in  1897  about  800,000 
head  of  neat  cattle.  Those  brought  in,  together  with  the  calf  crop  of  this  year, 
will  increase  the  holdings  to  over  1,000,000,  all  of  which,  being  in  the  hands  Of 
experienced  cattlemen,  will  9oon  show  the  influence  of  flue  pasture  and  improve- 
ments in  grade. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1898,  there  were  marketed  in  round  numbers 
200,000  native  New  Mexico  cattle,  producing  at  current  values  about  $6,000,000. 
Since' April  the  movement  of  cattle  to  market  has  been  very  much  retarded  in  conse- 
quence of  the  war  and  the  conservatism  of  the  banks,  who  declined  to  furnish 
expected  and,  in  many  cases,  promised  funds  to  enable  tnem  to  be  handled,  as  well 
as  In  a  large  measure  the  firm  belief  of  their  owners  in  the  increasing  value  of  their 
property.  From  January  1  to  June  30,  this  year,  this  amounted  to  60,000  head  less 
than  the  namber  that  were  handled  during  the  same  period  of  1897,  bnt  from  the 
signs  of  the  times  now  visible  all  fit  cattle  will  be  disposed  of  before  the  close  of 

I  submit  a  few  extracts  from  the  reports  of  inspectors  in  different  parts  of  the 
Territory,  giving  the  views  of  practical  cow  men  there  on  the  ground. 

From  San  Juan  County :  "  Calf  crop  about  90  per  cent ;  grade  very  much  improved ; 
owners  are  taking  extra  good  care  of  their  stocK,  which  have  about  doubled  m  num- 
bers during  the  last  two  years." 

Mora,  Colfax,  and  Union  counties:  **  Calf  crop  good;  cattle  in  fine  condition,  and 
feed  everywhere." 

Socorro.  Sierra,  Donna  Ana,  and  Grant  counties :  ' 'Abundant  rains  and  feed,  all 
that  could  be  asked  for.  Calf  crop  for  1898  at  least  70  per  cent,  and  grade  very 
much  improved." 

San  Miguel,  Gaudaloupe,  and  Taos  counties :  ''  Everything  as  good  as  has  ever 
been  known  as  to  the  range  conditions,  calf  crop,  and  the  growth  of  yonng  stock." 

Lincoln  and  Eddy  counties:  ''Range  was  never  better;  everything  fat,  calf  crop 
immense." 

Chaves  County :  "  Cattle  and  range  in  fine  shape ;  calf  crop  above  the  average 
and  well  graded,  and  practically  no  loss;  market  acute  and  strong;  flreatest  de- 
mands for  good  grades,  but  all  classes  sell  at  strong  prices.  About  150,000  head  in 
my  district." 

!now  that  peace  has  oome  again  and  the  com  crop  assured,  stockmen  in  this  Terri- 
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tovy  have  reason  to  feel  that  prosperity  is  uear  at  hand ;  that  the  strain  under  whioh 
they  have  labored  for  so  long  is  passing  away,  and  their  experience  has  tanght  them 
that  nnder  all  oireamstances  well- cared  for  and  well-graded  stock  can  always  find  a 
profitable  market. 

Re  pectfally,    to.^ 

J.  A.  La  Rue, 
Secfretary  CattU  Sanitary  Board. 
Hon.  Miguel  A.  Otero, 

G&vernar,  Santa  Fef  N»  Mex. 


List  of  inspectors  employed  by  the  cattle  sanitary  hoard  January  1, 1898. 

O.  N.  MeyerSy  Kansas  City,  Mo.  C.  F.  Hartman,  Denver,  Colo.  C.  E.  Railston, 
Engle;  T.  A.  Gray,  Clayton;  D. O.  Bell,  Endee;  R. L. Moss,  Roswell;  C.  L.  Ballard, 
Roswell ;  D.  R.  Harkey,  Eddy ;  J.  F.  Hinkle,  Lower  Penasco ;  J.  E.  Cree,  Fort  Stanton; 
W.  C.  McDonald,  White  Oaks;  W.N.  Fleck,  El  Paso;  W.C.Roy,  Mora;  T.  D.  Burns, 
Parkview;  G.  E.  Lyon,  Raton;  W.  C.  Pearce,  La  Belle;  M.  Littrell,  Springer;  C.  Lewis, 
Watrons;  P.D.  MoElroy,  Las  Vegas :  R.  Lewis,  Albuquerque ;  J.  Phillips,  Doming;  J. 
Robson,  Lordsbnrg;  S.  Locke,  Magdalena;  H.  B.White,  Hillsboro;  A.  Lobb,  £1  Paso; 
C.  Le  Bawn,  Grafton ;  G.  Doyle,  Catskill,  N.  Mex. 


August  26, 1898. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  report  of  the  New  Mexico  section  of 
the  climate  and  crop  service  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  United  States  Department  of 
Agricnlture,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1898. 
Very  respectfully, 

R.  M.  Hardinor, 

Sooiion  Director. 

Hon.  M.  A.  Otero, 

Governor  of  New  Mexico f  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 


REPORT  OF  THE  NEW  MEXICO  SECTION  OF  THE  CLIMATE  AND  CROP  SERVICE  OF 
THE  WEATHER  BUREAU,   UNITED  BTATE8  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE, 

The  section  was  organized  in  1895,  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau,  the  Territorial  legislature  appropriating  $700,  or  so  much  thereof 
as  may  be  necessary,  for  the  printing  of  climatological  data  and  for  incidental 
expenses.  Each  succeeding  assembly  has  appropriated  annually  a  like  amount. 
The  eanipment  of  stations,  stationery  supplies,  and  all  other  expenses  incident  to 
the  collection,  collation,  and  dissemination  of  the  data,  excepting  printing,  are  borne 
by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau. 

The  number  of  stations  fully  equipped  with  meteorolo^oal  instruments  is  forty- 
five,  but  of  this  number  only  about  tnirty-five  were  making  regular  reports  at  the 
dose  of  the  year,  including  two  military  posts  and  reports  from  two  station  agents 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  Rauway.  £ach  county  in  the  Territory,  excepting  Taos,  has 
at  least  one  fully  reporting  station,  the  station  in  that  county  at  present  being  in 
abeyance. 

The  publications  consist  of  a  weekly  bulletin  during  the  crop  season,  a  monthly 
report,  and  an  annual  summary.  The  weekly  climate  and  crop  bulletin  is  a  brief 
digest  of  reports  received  from  crop  correspondents  in  different  sections  of  the  Ter* 
ritory,  with  remarks  pertinent  to  the  effects  of  the  weather  pn  current  crop  condi- 
tions. About  400  copies  of  the  bulletins  are  issued  every  Tuesday,  aud  the  subject- 
matter  is  widely  copied  by  the  press  of  the  Territory.  A  rough  estimate  places  the 
circulation  by  this  means  at  15,000.  The  monthly  report  is  a  neat  quarto  pamphlet, 
containing  in  detail  the  meterological  records  of  the  several  stations  arranged  in 
convenient  tables,  maps  showing  graphically  the  temperature  gradients  and  distri- 
bution of  rainfall  over  the  Territory,  a  brief  r6sum<S  of  the  crop  conditions  for  the 
month,  and  remarks  and  clippings  relative  to  the  work  of  the  section.  About  500 
copies  are  printed  and  distributed.  The  annual  report  is  also  a  printed  quarto 
pamphlet,  containing  tabalated  summaries  of  the  data  firom  the.  several  stations 
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for  tbe  past  year  and  charts  showing  annual  temperatnre  gradients  and  precipita- 
tion distribution. 

The  section  center  also  has  supervision  over  the  dissemination  throngbont  the 
Territory  of  the  official  weather  forecasts.  The  official  in  charge  of  tne  section 
center  at  Santa  Fe  receivcH  the  forecast  by  telegraph  daily  from  Washington,  which 
in  turn  is  telegraphed  to  a  number  of  addresses  in  the  Territory,  where  further 
distribution  to  neighboring  communities  is  effected  throngh  the  local  mails. 

The  observers  and  correspondents  reporting  to  the  section  center  receive  no  remu- 
neration for  their  services,  and  the  public  spirit  manifested  by  them  in  so  faithfally 
discharging  their  voluntary  duties  is  deserving  of  the  highest  appreciation. 

Monthly  and  annual  mean  precipitation  for  the  year  1897  f  with  departures  from  the  normal. 
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Monthly  and  annual  mean  precipitation  for  the  year  1897,  with  departures  from  the  nor- 

iiia{--Continued. 
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THERMAL  SPBINGS  OF  NEW  MEXICO. 

Excepting  the  famous  Yellowstone  National  Park,  sltnated  in  the 
northwest  comer  of  Wyoming,  there  is  no  other  locality  outside  the 
Territory  of  New  Mexico  that  contains  so  many  natural  thermal  springs. 
This  fact  is  not  generally  known  throughout  the  States,  and  I  avail 
myself  of  the  opportunity  to  say  a  few  words  about  these  health  shrines 
of  nature's  own  furnishing,  so  frequently  sought  by  the  unfortunate 
sufferer  from  disease.  Many  persons  not  informed  upon  the  natural 
resources  of  their  own  country  annually  flock  abroad  to  seek  relief  from 
the  waters  of  the  various  European  ^^spas.''  Many  of  these  persons 
might  be  induced  to  visit  the  great  natural  springs  so  numerous  in  this 
Territory  could  the  matter  of  their  medicinal  merit  be  brought  to  notice 
in  such  a  way  as  to  show  them  that  what  they  seek  abroad  can  readily 
be  found  at  home,  and  that  in  curative  properties  the  natural  mineral 
springs  of  New  Mexico  excel  many  of  those  of  European  repute. 
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Accarate  analyses  made  by  competent  chemists  show  the  composition 
of  most  of  the  springs  found  in  New  Mexico  to  be  superior  in  many 
respects  to  those  enjoying  the  highest  reputation  in  Europe  and  in  other 
countries.  Many  of  these  places  are  far  removed  from  the  general  line 
of  travel,  but  those  best  known  to-day  are  easily  accessible  to  the  tour- 
ist au^  health  seeker,  and  are  reached  by  good  roads  and  stage  lines. 
Many  of  them  are  equipped  with  modern  hotels  and  bathrooms,  good 
food,  good  service,  healthful  surroundings;  in  fact,  ideal  conditions  to 
carry  out  a  line  of  treatment  where  regularity,  isolation,  physical  and 
mental  rest  are  important  factors.  It  would  be  a  work  of  supereroga- 
tion to  attempt  an  enumeration  of  the  many  afflicted  persons  who  have 
visited  these  springs,  taking  a  course  of  the  waters,  and  returning  to 
their  homes  greatly  benefited  in  health.  A  glance  at  the  chemical  com- 
position of  many  of  these  waters  will  show  that  they  compare  favorably 
with  many  of  those  most  sought  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

The  geologic  processes  are  so  recent  in  New  Mexico  that  nearly  every 
county  in  the  Territory  has  its  healing,  hot,  or  mineral  springs.  The 
purpose  of  this  article  is  only  to  give  a  few  facts  concerning  the  more 
accessible  resorts.  Many  important  places  are  necessarily  omitted, 
because  the  average  tourist  would  be  unable  to  visit  them. 

In  geographical  order  the  first  to  be  mentioned  are — 


F0L60M  HOT  SPRII7GS. 

Situated  near  Alps,  a  station  on  the  Denver,  Fort  Worth  and  Texas 
Bailroad)  59  miles  south  of  Trinidad,  on  the  summit  of  the  Baton  range 
of  mountains,  close  to  the  extinct  volcano  of  Capulin,  in  Colfax  County, 
near  the  northern  boundaiy  of  the  Territory.  The  altitude  is  about 
6,500  feet,  and  the  location  is  very  beneficial  for  consumptives.  They 
have  fine  medicinal  properties  and  promise  to  become  of  prominence. 

LAS  VEGAS  HOT  SPRINGS. 

In  San  Miguel  County,  at  the  mouth  of  the  picturesque  Gallinos  Can- 
yon, on  the  banks  of  the  Gallinos  Elver,  is  situated  the  Las  Vegas  Hot 
Springs,  famed  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  for  their 
curative  virtues  in  a  multitude  of  diseases. 

The  springs  are  twenty-two  in  number,  and  from  analyses  made  by 
Prof.  F.  V.  Hayden,  of  the  United  States  Oeographical  Survey,  the 
following  is  extracted: 

CoMtituenU, 


Sodium  carbonate percent.. 

MaRnenium  carbonate do.... 

Sodlam  sulphate do.... 

Sodium  chloride do — 

Potaftsium do — 

Lithium do — 

Silicic  acid do — 

Iodine do 

Bromine do 

Temperature degrees  F., 


1. 

2. 

3. 

1.72 

1.1 

6 

1.08 

10.6 

10.43 

14.12 

15.43 

16.21 

27.26 

24.87 

27.84 

Trace. 

Trace. 

Trace.' 

St.  trace. 

St.  trace. 

St.  trace. 

1.04 

Trace. 

2.51 

Trace. 

Trace. 

Trace. 

Ti-ace. 

Trace. 

Trace. 

130 

123 

128 

In  its  chemical  composition  this  water  resembles  in  many  respects  the 
waters  of  the  famous  hot  springs  of  Teplitz,  in  Austria,  while  in  its  two 


Montezuma  Hotel,  Las  Veqas  Hot  Sprinqs. 
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chief  active  constitaents,  the  carbonate  and  solphate  of  sodiam,  it  may 
recall  the  somewhat  analogous,  though  very  much  stronger,  waters  of 
Oarlsbad,  justifying  in  a  degree  the  name  often  given  it  of  ^<  dilute  Carls- 
bad water."  This  dilution,  however,  is  more  frequently  a  benefit  than 
a  disadvantage,  for  it  permits  a  larger  amount  of  the  water  to  be  taken, 
thus  securing  the  valuable  solvent  and  eliminating  powers  of  the  water 
itself,  together  with  the  reme<lial  virtues  of  its  mineral  constituents. 

OJO  CALIKNT£  (HOT  6PRING8). 

These  celebrated  hot  springs  are  located  in  the  midst  of  the  ancient 
Cliii'  Dwellers,  25  miles  west  of  Taos  and  50  miles  north  of  Santa  Fe,  N. 
Mex.,  and  about  12  miles  from  Barranca  Station,  on  the  Denver  and 
Bio  Grande  Railway,  from  which  point  a  daily  line  of  stages  run  to  the 
springs.  The  temperature  of  these  waters  is  from  90^  to  122^  F.  The 
gases  are  carbonic.  Altitude,  6,000  feet;  climate,  very  dry  and  delight- 
&1  the  year  round.  There  is  now  a  commodious  hotel  for  the  conven- 
ience of  invalids  and  tourists,  and  the  reputation  of  these  wonderful 
medicinal  waters  is  fast  spreading.  These  waters  contain  1,686.34  grains 
of  alkaline  salts  to  the  gallon,  being  the  richest  alkaline  hot  springs  in 
the  world.  An  analysis  of  these  waters  shows  a  total  of  288.09  parts 
in  100,000  divided  as  follows: 

Sodium  oarbonate 196.95 

Calciam  oarbouate 4.20 

Iron  carbonate 20.12 

Sodium  chloride 40.03 

Arseuio 10.08 

Lithinm  carbonate 1.22 

Magueeiam  carbonate. 6.10 

Potassium  sulphate 5.29 

Silicic  acid 4.10 

JBME8  HOT  SPRIN08 

Are  in  Bernalillo  County,  in  Santiago  Oanyon,  being  a  branch  of  the 
Jemes  Creek,  which  9  miles  south  connects  with  another  branch  run- 
ning through  Guadaloupe  Canyon.  To  reach  tliem  one  has  to  travel 
from  Santa  Fe  by  wagon  road  to  Pena  Blanca,  27  miles  distant  west^ 
crossing  the  Rio  Grande  there,  and  thence  keeping  a  western  course 
through  the  foothills  of  the  Valles  Mountains  to  Jemes  pueblo,  26  miles; 
firom  there  it  is  13  miles  to  the  first  group  of  springs,  at  Archuleta  post- 
office;  or  from  Bernalillo,  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Bail- 
road  ; '  also  by  wagon  road  past  Santa  Ana  and  Zia  (or  Silla)  pueblos  to 
San  Ysidro  and  thence  to  Jemes  pueblo,  where  this  road  and  the  former 
join,  distant  27  miles. 

Both  roads  are  sandy,  but  the  latter  especially  so,  running  for  about 
13  miles  through  Jemes  Canyon. 

A  much  better  road,  running  from  Archuleta  north  and  northeast 
through  the  mountains  and  ending  at  Espanola,  has  recently  been  con- 
structed. 

There  are  several  groups  of  hot  springs  in  Santiago  Canyon,  but 
those  at  Archuleta,  and  2  miles  farther  north,  are  most  frequented.  At 
Archuleta  are  ample  hotel  accommodations.  Many  health  seekers 
prefer  the  '^ upper  group"  and  camp  there.  At  both  places  the  scenery 
is  enchanting  and  the  atmosphere  dry  and  healthy. 

The  lower  springs,  at  Archuleta  post-office,  have  an  altitude  of  6,620 
feet  above  sea  level.    Limestone  and  sandstone  of  the  Carboniferous 
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age  form  the  sides  of  the  canyon,  1,000  feet  high,  often  changed  from 
their  original  position  by  volcanic  materials.    There  are  here: 

1.  A  geyser  with  an  opening  of  1  square  foot,  a  temperature  of  168o  F., 
running  about  50  gallons  a  minute,  with  escaping  carbonic  acid  and 
deposito  of  white  carbonate  of  lime. 

2.  A  spring  of  130^  F.  with  free  carbonic  acid  and  red-brown  deposits, 

3.  A  spring  of  119o  F.  with  "alga"  (crytogamic  water  plants).  A 
black  sulphate  of  iron  forms  on  them,  a  result  of  the  action  of  sulphureted 
hydrogen  upon  carbonate  of  iron  and  oxide  of  iron  in  the  alga.  The 
sulphureted  hydrogen  is  a  product  of  the  reduction  of  gypsum. 

There  are  more  springs,  with  a  temperature  from  102°  to  108°  F.  The 
total  salts  in  100  parts  of  water  amount  to  0.2401  parts  of  sodium,  lime, 
and  magnesia.  These  springs  are  especially  beneficial  to  rheumatic 
diseases. 

The  upper  group,  2  miles  from  Archuleta,  in  the  same  canyon,  con- 
sists of  42  springs.  Their  elevation  is  about  6,740  feet  above  sea  level 
and  their  temperature  varies  from  70°  to  105°  F. 

They  flow  from  caves  of  carbonate  of  lime,  some  of  which  are  20  feet 
in  height.  Combined  they  form  a  dam  or  dike  30  feet  high  and  200  feet 
long.  The  springs  contain  37.26  parts  solids  in  100  parts  water,  mostly 
chloride  of  sodium  and  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  soda,  lime,  and  mag- 
nesia.   They  greatly  resemble  the  famous  Marienbad. 

Besides  the  hot  springs,  north  of  the  upper  group  are  cold  mineral 
springs.  Half  way  between  the  two  groups  is  an  extensive  ruined 
pueblo. 

CHERRY VILLE  SPRINGS. 

In  Socorro  County,  at  Cherryville,  is  the  next  occurrence  of  noted 
springs.  These  are  found  near  the  head  of  the  canada  or  falls  of  the 
Alamosa,  whence  Geronimo  started  out  on  his  famous  raid.  They  are 
accessible  by  stage  from  Engle,  a  station  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe  Eailroad.  They  are  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Black  Bange. 
The  temperature  is  130^  F.  and  the  altitude  6,540  feet. 

OILA.  HOT  SPRINGS. 

In  the  southwestern  part  of  Socorro  County,  on  the  west  of  the  Gila 
or  Diamond  Creek,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  group  of  springs,  at  5,545  feet 
altitude,  that  are  easily  reached  by  wagon  from  Silver  City.  The  tem- 
perature is  130^  F.  and  they  carry  similar  ingredients  to  the  Jemes 
Springs. 

APACHE  TAJOE  SPRINGS. 

Four  miles  from  Whitewater,  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa 
Fe  Eailroad,  are  also  found  some  good  springs  of  97^  F.  They  are  in 
Grant  County,  30  miles  north  of  Deming. 

HUDSON  SPRINGS. 

Twenty-four  miles  north  from  Deming,  and  within  3  miles  of  Hudson, 
on  the  Santa  Fe  road,  are  several  good  springs.  These  springs  are 
widely  known  and  much  frequented,  both  on  account  of  their  medicinal 
value  and  the  lovely  climate  and  beautiful  scenery. 

The  average  temperature  of  the  springs  is  130^  F.  and  their  altitude 
5,782  feet  above  sea  level.  The  main  spring  is  a  mound  of  soda,  lime, 
and  magnesia,  in  the  center  of  which  is  a  large  depression  containing 
the  permanently  boiling  water,  which  has  effected  many  cures  of  rheu- 
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matisin  and  kidney  and  blood  diseases.    The  water  contains  in  1  gallon 
the  following  solids: 

Grains. 

Silica 1.552 

Alumina  and  oxide  of  iron 530 

Carbonate  of  lime : 4.448 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 2. 624 

Sulphate  of  soda  and  potassium 13.547 

Chloride  of  soda 2.286 

24.987 

Some  other  undeveloped  springs  are  abont  3  miles  north  of  Hudson 
Hot  Springs. 

It  remains  to  be  said  that  close  to  the  western  boundary  of  the  Ter- 
ritory are  several  other  locations  of  hot  springs,  of  which  one  is  about 
10  miles  southwest  of  Zuni  and  one  in  the  valley  of  the  San  Francisco 
Eiver,  the  latter  at  an  altitude  of  5,630  feet  above  sea  level  and  having 
an  average  temperature  of  84^  F.,  largely  used  by  the  Indians  and  the 
people  of  the  vicinity,  respectively. 

AZTEC   SPRINGS. 

This  is  a  cold-water  spring  situated  4  miles  east  of  Santa  Fe.  From 
the  surrounding  hills  and  ridges  a  magnificent  view  is  had  of  the 
country  for  many  miles,  including  the  city  of  Santa  Fe,  the  valley  of 
the  Kio  Santa  Fe,  and  portions  of  the  valley  of  the  Eio  Grande  del 
!Norte,  together  with  the  magnificent  mountain  ranges  in  different 
directions. 

Ool.  D.  L.  Huntington,  surgeon,  U.  S.  A.,  and  curator  to  the  United 
States  Medical  Museum,  says  of  this  spring:  <<The  water  contains  18 
grains  to  the  gallon  of  solid  material,  and  it  resembles  many  of  the 
celebrated  German  springs,  and  would  be  found  very  useful  in  such 
diseases  as  catarrh  of  the  bladder  and  all  forms  of  dyspepsia  and 
intestinal  indigestion.  The  water  is  also  useful  as  a  gentle  and  con- 
stant  tonic.'' 

Analysis  of  this  water  made  by  F.  W.  Clark,  chief  chemist  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  G.,  shows  it  to  contain  the 
following  x>er  1,000  parts: 

Silica 0.220 

Carbonate  of  calcium 1.538 

Mai^nesinm 605 

So£nm  chloride 225 

With  enough  carbonic-acid  gas  to  retain  the  carbonates  of  calcium 
and  magnesium  in  solution  as  bicarbonates. 

Such  healing  waters,  taken  in  connection  with  the  pure,  dry,  and 
bracing  climate  of  the  mountains,  should  surely  prove  a  boon  to  those 
affected  with  many  forms  of  disease,  and  the  attention  of  physicians 
throughout  the  country  is  invited  to  the  many  merits  they  possess  in 
the  treatment  of  numerous  forms  of  disease. 

HOBTIOULTUEE. 

The  first  annual  report  of  the  New  Mexico  Horticultural  Society, 
covering  the  year  1897,  has  just  been  issued.  It  contains  an  account 
of  the  fruit  exhibit  held  last  year  in  the  city  of  Santa  Fe  and  the 
efforts  of  the  society  to  awaken  an  interest  in  horticulture  and  stimu- 
late, by  offering  suitable  prizes,  the  production  of  valuable  varieties  of 
fruit. 
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The  exhibit  referred  to  was  highly  saocessful.  It  brought  together 
a  display  which  in  many  respects  was  remarkable,  it  showed  that 
New  Mexico,  in  the  variety  of  its  fruit  products,  having  regard  to 
quality  as  well  as  species,  stands  in  the  foremost  rank  among  fruit- 
producing  parts  of  the  United  States.  Some  States  may  produce  cer- 
tain species  of  fruit  of  superior  quality  to  any  yet  produced  in  New 
Mexico,  but  the  same  States  may  fall  short  in  respect  of  certain  other 
species  in  which  New  Mexico  may  excel;  so  that  it  is  in  the  uniformly 
high  grade  of  its  fruits  that  New  Mexico  surpasses  the  other  parts  of 
the  Union. 

Horticulture  is  a  business  to  which  the  people  of  New  Mexico  may 
well  give  great  attention.  It  would  be  practicable  for  them  to  supply 
large  quantities  of  excellent  fruit  to  the  markets  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  and  the  lake  region.  The  climate  of  their  Territory  will  admit 
of  placing  the  products  of  their  orchards  and  vineyards  in  the  market 
at  an  earlier  date  than  many  competitive  places,  and  care  and  expe- 
rience in  cultivation  would  in  time  enable  them  to  produce  varieties  of 
a  very  superior  grade. 

Practically  all  the  irrigated  valleys  of  the  Territory  are  adapted  to 
fruit  growing.  The  soil  of  the  Bio  Grande  and  Pecos  valleys,  for 
instance,  is  highly  fertile,  and  irrigation  has  demonstrated  its  adapta- 
bility to  both  viticulture  and  horticulture.  A  good  quality  of  wine 
could  be  produced  by  care  in  selecting  the  proper  species  of  grapes. 
This  has  already  been  shown  by  what  has  been  achieved  in  that  direc- 
tion. Altogether,  the  New  Mexico  Horticultural  Society  has  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  work  of  enormous  value 
to  the  Territory. 

Our  horticultural  fair  was  pronounced  by  all  the  most  comprehensive 
and  evenly  balanced  exhibition  of  fruits  of  all  kinds  ever  seen,  and  it 
has  stamped  New  Mexico  as  the  most  perfect  fruit-growing  section  of 
the  world,  and  while  there  are  many  exhibitions  on  a  much  larger  scale, 
and  some  which  might  excel  in  some  particular  fruit,  there  is  none 
which  includes  such  a  splendid  showing  of  fruits  of  all  kinds.  There  is 
one  very  noticeable  thing  about  the  fruit  of  New  Mexico,  and  that  is, 
it  is  entirely  free  from  insects  of  all  kinds,  is  firm,  and  of  very  fine 
flavor. 

During  the  course  of  this  fair  it  was  visited  by  those  familiar  with 
the  American  Institute  fairs  in  New  York,  with  State  fairs  of  the  Bast, 
as  well  as  those  of  Colorado  and  California,  and  all  concurred  that  the 
fruit  excelled  anything  seen  before  at  similar  fairs. 

Among  the  exhibits  were  246  entries  of  apples,  34  of  crab  apples^  125 
of  pears,  58  of  peaches,  108  of  plums,  13  of  apricots,  37  of  nectarines, 
15  of  quinces,  36  of  grapes,  12  of  nuts,  etc. 

When  the  premium  list  was  published  the  criticism  was  made  that 
the  numbers  of  varieties  of  fruits  required  for  the  first  premiums  were 
so  large  that  no  entries  of  that  character  could  be  made.  The  s(^hedule 
called  for  40  varieties  of  apples,  40  of  pears,  20  of  plums,  5  of  apricots, 
5  of  nectarines,  etc.  The  result  showed  that  our  horticulturists  are 
raising  a  much  larger  variety  of  fruits  than  was  generally  supposed, 
as  in  all  the  above  cases  the  required  number  was  actually  exceeded. 

Among  the  notable  specimens  were  the  following:  Largest  apple, 
weight,  23 ounces;  circumference,  15f  inches.  Bed  Beitigheimer,  weighty 
18^  ounces.  Gravenstein,  14  ounces  and  13|  inches.  Busset,  13^  ounces 
and  13^  inches,  etc. 

Among  the  pears  a  Bartlett  weighing  18^  ounces  and  an  Idaho 
weighing  18  ounces  were  noticed. 
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The  Agricultural  College  (of  Few  Mexico)  exhibit  showed  a  peach 
weighing  104  oances,  and  a  Pride  of  the  Bio  Grande  weighed  10^ 
ounces. 

A  bunch  of  Muscat  grapes,  grown  as  far  north  as  Espanola,  weighed 
25  ounces,  though  not  ripe;  and  Stan  wick  nectarines  from  the  same 
locality  reached  5f  ounces  in  weight. 

Ko  premiums  were  oflered  for  vegetables  and  no  provision  made  fojr 
their  exhibition,  but  so  many  excellent  specimens  were  brought  in  vol- 
untarily  that  it  is  evident  that  arrangements  should  be  made  to  include 
them  as  well  as  floral  displays  at  subsequent  exhibitions. 

The  horticultural  fair  which  has  just  closed  here  was  a  great  success 
from  every  point. 

HEHBEBSHIP    AND    INCOME   OF   THE   NEW  MEXICO   HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY,  INCORPORATED  AS  A  TERRITORIAL  INSTITUTION  IN  1886. 

The  number  of  life  members  is  17 ;  of  annual  members,  166. 

As  life  membership  practically  cuts  off  future  income,  the  society  has 
decided  to  lay  aside  half  of  the  sum  received  from  life  members  as  a 
permanent  fund  for  the  purchase  of  land  or  erection  of  buildings  in  the 
future. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  society  during  the  past  year  were  J712.40. 

Life  members ^ $150.00 

Annnal  members 166.00 

Admissions 169.45 

Subscriptions 67.60 

Donations 27. 86 

Premium^  less  expense 131.60 

Total 712.40 

Agriculture— Horticulture. 

[George  Vestal,  agricuUoriBt  and  horticalturi8t«  New  Mexico  Agricultural  College  Experiment 

Station.] 

AGKICULTURK. 

Onr  agriculture  is  carried  on  by  the  aid  of  irri^atioir^  and  when  water  is  plentifol 
abundant  crops  are  produced.  In  San  Juan,  Rio  Grande,  Pecos  valleys  and  other 
parts  of  the  Territory  modem  farms  exist,  and  when  well  managed  are  profitable. 
When  a  systom  of  Htoring  flood  waters  is  put  in  operation  immense  areas  will  be  put 
into  cnltiyation.  Alfalfa  is  the  principal  crop  raised,  producing  three  to  four  cut- 
tings each  season,  yielding  3  to  6  tons  of  hay.  It  is  an  excellent  feed,  and  most  work 
horses  receive  no  other  at  any  time  of  the  year  and  remain  in  good  condition  even 
when  continually  worked.  Wheat  is  largely  raised,  principally  by  the  Mexicans. 
As  it  yields  more  than  any  other  grain  crop,  it  is  used  for  feeding  purposes  quite 
litfgely.  Rye  and  barley  also  do  well.  The  experiments  carried  on  with  sugar  beets 
at  this  station  and  by  farmers  in  the  different  parts  of  the  Territory  during  the  past 
year  conclusively  prove  that  beets  of  the  highest  quality  can  be  produced  in  nearly 
every  section  of  the  Territory.  Beets  were  produced  which  showed  10  to  22  per  cent 
sucrose,  great  numbers  of  the  samples  runnine  14  to  17  per  eent.  The  cultivation 
of  the  suffar  beet  is  susceptible  of  a  great  development.  Kaffir  com  has  proved  to 
be  a  good  crop  in  this  climate  and  is  largely  cultivated  in  some  sections.  There 
are  many  crops  not  now  cultivated  which  would  prove  profitable  if  attention  were 
directed  to  them.  Many  sections  of  New  Mexico,  by  reason  of  altitude  or  other  con- 
ditions, have  climates  peculiarly  their  own,  which  would  prove  well  adapted  to  some 
particular  crop  which  would  suggest  itself  to  any  live  flarmer.  One  great  advantage 
the  farmer  has  here  over  the  Eastern  farmer  is  the  ease  by  which  he  can  preserve  his 
crops.  The  dry  pure  air  retards  decay  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  absence  of  heavy 
dews  and  rains  enables  him  to  harvest  and  store  his  crops  with  but  little  waste. 

HORTICULTURB. 

It  is  in  horticulture  that  New  Mexico  may  expect  her  greatest  development.  The 
soil,  when  properly  cultivated  and  irrigated,  and  the  climato  seem  to  be  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  production  of  fine  fruit.    The  soil  is  supplied  with  such  essential 
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elements  for  tree  growth  ae  lime,  potash,  etc.,  in  such  abundance  as  to  be  practi- 
cally inexhaustible.  These  fertilizers  form  a  large  part  of  the  expense  bill  of  the 
fruit  grower  of  the  humid  region.  Our  sunny  climate  produces  a  large,  fine-flavored, 
high-colored,  attractive-looKing  fruit,  which  greatly  adds  to  its  selling  qualities. 

The  fruit  industry  of  the  Territory  is  still  undeveloped.  True,  fruit  growing  has 
been  largely  carried  on  in  San  Juan  County,  the  Rio  Grande  and  Pecos  valleys,  and 
large  quantities  of  fruit  have  been  shipped  to  near-by  and  distant  markets,  success- 
fully competing  with  fruit  fVom  other  States;  but  the  large  area  comprising  the 
small  valleys,  mesas,  and  level  tracts^  when  supplied  with  irrigating  waters,  will 
produce  such  fruits  as  their  climates  will  mature  in  larger  quantities  and  to  a  greater 
perfection  than  any  other  part  of  the  United  States. 

VEGETABLES. 

Vegetables  of  all  kinds  reach  their  highest  development  in  the  parts  of  the  Terri- 
tory having  climates  favorable  to  their  growth,  and  when  properly  cultivated  yield 
enormously.  The  quality  of  our  fruits  and  vegetables  will  compare  favorably  with 
those  produced  anywhere.  The  celery  of  Bernalillo  and  Chaves  counties  has  gained 
a  wide  reputation  for  its  crispness  and  fine  flavor  and  is  quite  largely  shipped  to 
adjoining  States.  The  cabbage  of  northern  New  Mexico  baa  been  known  for  years 
to  be  as  nne  as  can  be  produced.  In  all  parts  of  the  Territory  onions  of  the  largest 
size  and  finest  quality  are  produced.  The  tomatoes  of  the  Mesilla  Valley  when 
canned  are  superior  to  any  yet  brought  to  this  market,  and  the  demand  for  them 
is  rapidly  increasing. 

TEN  ACRES  ENOUGH. 
[W.  S.  Burke.] 

WHAT  A  HAN  CAN  DO  WITH  A  8MAIX  TRACT  OF  IJLND,  UNDBB  IBBIQATIOX.  * 

Sweet  potatoes  of  most  excellent  quality  yield  abundantly  in  all  the  valleys  of  the 
central  and  southern  portions  of  the  Territory,  and  constitute  one  of  the  beat  orojM 
that  the  farmer  can  raise,  because  they  enable  him  to  realize  a  good  return  for  his 
season's  work  from  a  very  small  tract  of  land,  which  is  an  important  consideration 
to  a  farmer  anywhere,  but  especially  so  to  one  in  an  irrigation  country.  The  soil  and 
climate  of  this  country  seem  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  sweet 

Sotato ;  the  quality  of  the  product  is  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  famous  potatoes  of 
few  Jersey,  and  a  fair  average  crop  will  give  from  900  to  1,000  bushels  to  the  acre 
with  proper  cultivation.  They  never  sell  for  less  in  the  fall  than  $1  a  bushel,  and 
those  that  are  kept  into  the  winter  usually  bring  as  much  as  $2.  From  this  it  will 
be  seen  that  1  acre  cultivated  to  sweet  potatoes  in  New  Mexico  will  yield  the  farmer 
as  much  money  as  he  can  hope  to  realize  in  a  good  year  from  80  acres  of  corn  or 
wheat  in  Kansas  or  Nebraska,  and  since  the  results  are  to  be  measured  by  dollars 
and  not  by  acres,  it  will  be  apparent  to  anyone  that  the  Irrigation  farmer,  although 
he  may  not  be  able  to  cultivate  fields  as  broad  as  those  of  his  neighbor  in  the  ram 
belt,  has  a  better  prospect  of  success  and  a  decidedly  better  chance  of  a  bank 
account  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  onion  is  another  product  that  seems  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  section 
of  the  country.  The  large  white  Spanish  onions,  which  grow  to  greater  perfection 
in  the  Southwest  than  anywhere  else  in  the  United  States,  affora  one  of  the  most 
profitable  crops  that  can  be  grown  in  this  Territory,and  requires  irrigation  to  bring 
it  to  perfection.  On  account  of  its  beautiful  silvery  color  and  its  peculiar  mUa 
flavor,  this  onion  finds  ready  sale  in  any  part  of  the  country  and  always  brings  the 
highest  market  price.  The  yield  is  about  500  bushels  to  the  acre  under  proper 
onltivation,  and  the  price  at  home  ranges  from  $1  to  $2.50  per  bushel. 

Celery  and  asparagus  are  also  articles  which  are  especially  adapted  to  the  soil  and 
climate  of  this  country  and  attain  here  a  degree  of  excellence  rarely  found  in  such 
articles  grown  elsewhere. 

The  New  Mexico  celery  is  far  superior  to  that  grown  in  California,  and  is  pro- 
nounced by  all  who  try  it  fully  equal  in  all  respects  to  the  famous  Kalamazoo  prod- 
uct, which  is  noted  throughout  the  country  for  its  superiority. 

And  when  it  comes  to  asparagus.  New  Mexico  can  fairly  claim  to  ''beat  the  world," 
for  no,where  else  on  the  American  continent  is  there  raised  asparagus  which  can  at 
all  compare  with  that  grown  in  the  valleys  of  central  and  southern  New  Mexico.  In 
many  places  there  are  large  quantities  of  saltpeter  in  the  soil  (the  American  settlen 
call  it  '*  alkali ''  because  it  comes  to  the  surface  after  a  rain  and  makes  the  ground 
white,  causing  it  to  resemble  the  alkali  plains  of  the  North).  This  article,  which  is 
deleterious  to  many  kinds  of  vegetables,  is  the  favorite  food  of  asparagus,  and 
obviates  the  necessity  of  applying  salt  to  the  ground,  as  has  been  done  wherever  this 
vegetable  is  grown  in  the  Eastern  or  Middle  States.  It  also  causes  the  plant  to  attain 
a  degree  of  excellence  and  flavor  in  this  country  which  is  unknown  elsewhere.    Dnr- 
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ing  April  and  May,  the  months  when  the  catting  is  done,  the  shoots  will  attain, 
nnder  favorable  conditions,  a  growth  of  ahoat  6  inches  in  a  day,  everv  particle  of 
which  is  edible;  there  is  no  woody  portion  to  be  thrown  away ;  the  whole  stock  is  as 
soft  and  tender  as  green  peas,  and  the  flavor  is  proportionately  superior.  Sample 
lots  of  New  Mexico  asparagus  have  been  sent  to  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  the 
verdict  is  everywhere  the  same:  "The  best  I  ever  saw/'  It  is  not  only  better  than 
that  grown  in  the  East,  but  is  so  much  better  that  its  superiority  is  noticeable  at 
once,  even  to  the  casual  observer.  Actual  experience  has  shown  that  it  will  bear 
shipping  to  Portland,  Me.,  and  that  is  as  far  away  from  New  Mexico  as  you  cau  get 
in  the  United  States,  so  the  whole  country  is  open  to  us  as  a  market,  and  that  the 
article  can  be  sold  wherever  it  is  introduced  goes  without  saying;  it  will  sell  itself. 

An  asparagus  bed  of  1  acre  will  yield  after  the  third  year  about  200  pounds  a 
day  for  sixty  days — which  is  as  long  ad  it  is  wise  to  out  it;  this  will  bring  an  aver- 
age of  10  cents  a  pound  during  the  season.  An  acre  in  sweet  potatoes  will  yield  900 
bushels,  worth  $1  a  bushel  at  least,  as  soon  as  they  are  dug.  An  acre  of  onions  will 
yield  500  bushels,  worth  never  less  than  $500,  and  an  acre  of  celery  can  be  relied 
upon  to  bring  at  least  $600.  A  man  needs  2  acres  in  alfalfa  and  2  in  corn  or  oats  for 
his  horse  and  cow,  and  2  acres  for  house  lot,  orchard,  find  kitchen  garden.  That 
makes  10  acres  in  all,  which  is  as  much  as  any  man  needs  to  farm  for  profit,  and  is 
fully  as  much  as  the  most  industrious  man  can  cultivate  properly.  There  is  an 
abundance  of' good  land  for  such  purposes  to  be  had  in  all  parts  of  the  Territory. 
Take  for  example  the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  the  oldest  portion  of  the  Territory  in  point 
of  settlement — a  section  that  has  been  settled  for  more  than  three  hundred  years — 
and  yet  not  one-fourth  of  the  available  land  in  this  section  of  the  country  is  under 
cultivation  at  the  present  time.  Beginning  a  little  above  Bernalillo  and  going  down 
to  a  point  a  little  below  San  Marcial,  we  have  one  of  the  most  desirable  and  fruitful 
sections  of  this  famous  valley,  and  lying  right  in  what  may  properly  be  called  the 
agricultural  center  of  New  Mexico,  a  district  of  about  150  miles  in  length,  and 
^th  an  average  width  of  about  5  miles,  embracing  750  sections,  or  480,(]@0  acres; 
and  yet  a  careful  writer,  who  has  traveled  frequently  over  the  district  of  country  in 
question  says:  "If  we  concede  that  one- tenth  of  the  land  is  now  under  cultivation 
we  are  making  a  very  liberal  estimate.''  But  if  we  should  almost  double  this  very 
liberal  estimate,  we  should  still  have  in  the  district  referred  to  about  400,000  acres 
of  unused  land — enough  to  furnish  homes  and  profitable  employment  to  40,000 
families,  or  more  than  the  entire  present  population  of  the  Territory.  And  there  is 
no  waste  land  in  this  district  named — it  is  all  arable  and  all  tillable,  and  needs  only 
the  application  of  water  to  make  it  as  productive  as  the  best  land  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  The  Rio  Grande  carries  water  enough  for  the  cultivation  of  the  whole  of 
this  tract  without  encroaching  in  the  least  upon  the  rights  of  those  who  live  farther 
down  the  river.  True,  there  would  not  be  water  enough  under  the  system  of  irriga- 
tion at  present  in  use — a  system  that  w^as  adopted  three  hundred  years  ago,  when 
economy  in  the  use  of  water  was  something  wholly  unknown  and  totally  unneces- 
sary, and  under  which  the  water  wasted  is  at  least  five  times  as  much  in  (quantity  as 
the  water  used — but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  system  will  continue  many 
years  longer.  Modem  systems  of  irrigation  are  being  introduced  in  all  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country  where  farming  is  done  by  irrigation.  New  Mexico  will  not 
remain  long  behind  the  times.  The  system  praotic^  in  California  and  Colorado, 
and  in  the  Pecos  Valley  in  our  own  Territory,  which  puts  the  water  upon  the  culti- 
vated fields  and  not  upon  the  waste  places  and  the  wagon  roads,  will  soon  be 
adopted  in  this  section,  and  then,  as  we  have  said,  the  Kio  Grande  will  furnish 
water  enough  to  irrigate  all  the  lands  in  its  valley,  and  will  support  more  people 
than  are  now  in  the  whole  Territory. 

In  a  country  like  New  Mexico,  where  all  kinds  of  fruit  and  vegetables  oan  be 
grown  to  such  perfection  and  in  snch  profusion,  is  the  place  for  canning  factories, 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  hardly  a  settlement  in  the  Territory  in  which  there 
is  not  at  the  present  time  a  good  opening  for  an  establishment  of  this  kind.  The 
genial  climate,  the  long  seasons,  the  almost  perpetual  sunshine,  and  the  rich  soil, 
which  is  further  enriched  at  every  irrigation  by  the  valuable  sediment  which  is 
brought  down  from  the  mountains,  all  combine  to  produce  conditions  which  are  not 
surpassed  in  any  part  of  the  world  for  the  successful  growing  of  garden  vegetables, 
and  the  yield  of  these  is  so  enormous  that  it  would  hardly  oe  believed  by  anyone 
who  does  not  possess  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject.  There  is  a  reliable  home 
demand  for  all  saoh  products,  and  everything  of  that  sort  that  oan  be  grown  here 
will  be  needed  to  supply  the  wants  of  our  own  people ;  but  there  are  comparatively] 
only  a  few  vegetables  tnat  oan  be  kept  for  winter  use  without  preserving  or  can- 
ning. It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  people  who  live  in  the  cattle  and  sheep  camps 
and  the  mining  camps  and  villages  of  the  West  are  the  largest  consumers  of  canned 
goods  in  the  world ;  many  of  them  practically  live  out  of  tin  cans.  The  area  of 
country  in  the  Southwest  that  can  be  used  for  mining  and  grazing  purposes  is  so 
much  greater  than  the  area  that  can  be  cultivated,  and  such  a  great  number  of 
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people  must  always  find  employment  in  those  occapations,  that  all  the  rentable 
pronnets  of  the  coantry  will  always  find  a  ready  market  at  home.  But  as  is  well 
knowu,  it  is  necessary  for  the  greater  part  of  these  products  to  be  canned  in  order 
to  be  utilized.  At  present  we  are  not  producing  one- fourth  of  the  vegetables  we 
consume,  for  want  of  proper  facilities  for  preparing  them  for  market,  and  while  we 
are  able  to  produce  more  and  better  yegetanles  than  any  other  section  of  the  United 
States,  our  poople  are  tdd  mainly  upon  the  inferior  prodacts  of  other  sections.  If 
this  condition  of  things  had  to  be  permanent  it  wonid  be  rather  discouraging;  but 
it  will  not  continue  very  much  longer;  the  good  openings  that  are  presented  in  all 
parts  of  the  Territory  for  the  establishment  of  canning  mctories  will  soon  be  taken 
advantage  of  by  men  who  are  looking  for  good  bnsiness  opportunities.  The  only 
reason  whv  such  industries  have  not  already  been  established  in  all  sections  of  the 
Territory  is  the  fact  that  our  present  careless  and  haphazard  system  of  irrigation 
renders  the  supply  uncertain ;  but  given  a  reliable  modem  system,  such  as  will  soeii 
be  introduced  in  every  section  where  there  are  intelligent,  progressive  people,  and  it 
will  be  but  a  little  while  before  we  have  canning  factories  enough  established  in  tiie 
Territory  to  take  care  of  all  the  vegetables  we  can  raise,  and  the  large  sums  that 
we  now  send  abroad  every  year  to  pay  for  stuff  that  we  buy  from  other  s€y;tions 
will  be  kept  at  home  for  the  benefit  of  our  own  people. 

With  respect  to  canned  goods,  woolen  goods,  and  all  other  articles  which  can  be 
manufactured  successfully  here,  we  will  not  only  have  the  advantage  of  a  market 
at  home  for  all  we  can  produce,  but  the  Territory  is  so  far  away  nrom  any  other 
manufacturing  center  that  the  cost  of  transportation  on  goods  shipped  in  fttmi 
abroad  is  great  enough  to  give  the  home  manufacturer  a  good  ''  protective  tariff/' 
which  no  Congress  can  repeal. 

NEW  MEXICO  APPLES. 

fFrom  the  Scranton,  Pa.,  Tribune.] 

THB  OBCUABDISTB  OF  THE  BAST  MUST  LOOK  TO  THBIB  LAURBLB. 

The  best  display  of  fruit  seen  in  Scranton  in  manya  day  is  a  collection  of  New 
Mexican  apples  in  the  window  of  Clark,  the  florist.  They  fill  a  larj^^e  glaes  caito  and 
are  veritable  "  apples  of  gold.''  If  New  Mexico  produces  such  fruit  as  this  she  cer- 
tainly has  received  the  choicest  of  the  goddess  Pomona.  Some  of  these  beautifhl 
Spheres  are  flaming  red,  others  golden  yellow,  or  crimson,  or  violet.  There  are 
blushing  Winesaps,  golden  Pearmains,  transparent  white  Nonesuch,  and  gorgeously 
striped  Ben  Davis.  If  such  fruit  could  replace  some  of  the  disreputable  worm-eaten 
ftnd  effete  apples  found  in  our  markets  at  the  present  time,  many  a  heart  would 
rejoice  as  the  memory  of  the  apples  of  childhood  ooine  floating  back,  for  there 
are  none  so  delectable  as  those  of ''  auld  lang  s^ne,"  except  it  may  be  these  remind- 
ers of  far-away  New  Mexico.  We  hope  our  agricultural  iriends  may  see  them.  The 
growers  of  the  West,  it  is  said,  are  planting  largely  with  an  eye  to  the  Eastern 
market,  so  a  word  to  the  wise  may  be  suflioient.  The  orohardists  in  tiie  East  must 
prune  and  cultivate,  or  his  far-away  competitor,  with  a  superior  article,  will  come 
In  and  take  his  home  market  in  fruit,  as  he  has  already  in  cereals. 

ROW  TRBT  BANK. 

The  crop  report  for  November,  issued  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricnl- 
ture,  contains  some  statistics  regarding  Uie  apple  crop  of  the  country  which  can  not 
fail  to  impress  the  orchardist  with  the  superiority  of  New  Mexico  over  any  other 
State  or  Territory  in  the  Union  as  an  apple-produeing  country. 

The  great  apple  State  of  the  extreme  east  is  New  York,  and  New  York  apples  ate 
noted  the  whole  country  over  for  their  excellent  quality  and  flavor.  But  so  &r  as 
quality  goes  the  palm  must  be  awarded  to  the  apples  raised  in  this  Territory.  The 
statistics  published  in  the  report  mentioned  show  that  the  yield  of  the  past  year,  as 
compared  with  a  full  crop,  Is  only  35  per  cent.  In  New  Mexico  the  yield,  as  com- 
pared with  a  full  crop,  for  the  same  season,  was  113, per  cent.  In  Illinois  the  yield 
was  82  percent;  Missouri,  56  percent;  Michigan,  18  per  cent;  Colorado,  94  peroeoi; 
California,  100  per  cent. 

New  Mexico  leads  in  the  production  of  fruit,  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  Tba 
Territory  also  leads  in  the  per  cent  of  production  in  pears.  There  can  be  said  but 
very  little  more  in  regard  to  New  Mexico  as  a  f^it  section.  The  high  altitude  of 
the  most  of  the  Territorj^  renders  dangers  from  insect  pests  lees  than  in  other  seo- 
tions,  while  the  irrigation  system  insures  a  full  crop  or  more  every  year.  In  this 
connection  it  can  also  be  said  thftt  there  are  thousanos  of  acres  of  land  snitable  to 
fruit  raising  that  only  need  water  placed  upon  them  to  make  the  growing  of  trvit  of 
all  kinds  profitable  and  certain.  New  Mexico  is  rapidly  coming  to  the  Utont  as  a 
horticultural  country,  and  the  day  is  not  fax  distant  when  &ese  lands  will  be 
valuable. 


New  Mexico  Apples. 
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THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  GRAPE  IN  THE  MBSILLA  VALLSY. 

Among  the  natives  the  grape  is  the  principal  fruit  raised  in  the 
valley,  although  many  of  the  American  farmers  own  good  vineyards. 
The  former  grow  the  Mission  grape  almost  exclusively,  whereas  the 
latter  mostly  raise  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Black  Hamburg,  Gros 
Golroar,  Malvoisie,  and  other  so-called  California  varieties,  all  of  which 
thrive  perfectly. 

The  grapes  begin  to  ripen  toward  the  end  of  July,  and  the  shipping 
season  usually  lasts  till  about  the  last  week  in  October.  A  great  deal 
of  wine  is  made,  but  it  is  usually  more  profitable  to  sell  tbe  fVuit  for 
table  use.  During  the  season  large  quantities  are  shipped,  mostly  in 
10-pound  baskets,  to  all  the  towns  in  New  Mexico,  and  to  many  of  the 
markets  of  Arizona,  Colorado,  Texas,  Louisiana,  etc. 

The  vineyards  are  usually  started  by  putting  a  couple  of  cuttings 
during  March  every  8  feet  each  way,  although  many  of  the  older  vine- 
yards are  set  at  6  feet  apart.  When  the  cuttings  begin  to  grow,  the 
weaker  one  is  pulled  out  and  the  stronger  left.  The  object  of  setting 
two  cuttings  is  to  make  sure  of  one  growing.  At  8  feet  apart  each 
way  680  vines  go  to  the  acre,  and  this  seems  a  better  way  or  distance, 
than  6  feet  apart,  as  it  gives  more  room  for  cultivation.  Some  of  the 
most  progressive  horticulturists  consider  that  the  rows  10  feet  apart  and 
the  vines  8  feet  apart  in  the  row  (544  vines  to  the  acre)  is  still  better. 

What  is  known  as  the  "stump"  method  of  training  and  pruning  is 
followed.  This  consists  in  staking  the  vine  during  the  first  two  years^ 
so  as  to  form  a  straight,  upright  trunk.  The  first  year  the  vine  is 
allowed  to  grow  as  it  will,  when  it  is  cut  back  to  its  strongest  eye.  The 
second  year  all  the  buds  are  rubbed  off  to  the  height  of  15  or  18  inches, 
and  at  the  next  pruning  the  cane  is  cut  back  to  18  or  20  inches,  leav- 
ing two  or  three  buds  as  a  basis  for  the  future  head.  From  now  the 
"short  spur"  system  of  pruning  is  adopted;  that  is,  the  canes  are  all 
allowed  to  grow  as  they  please  during  the  summer,  and  at  the  regular 
pruning  in  March  these  canes  are  cut  back  to  one  or  two  eyes,  from 
which  spring  the  bearing  canes.  Of  course  as  the  vines  get  old  too 
many  spurs  are  made,  and  many  of  them  too  long,  when  some  of  them 
must  be  cut  out  altogether.  Under  this  system  most  of  the  grai>es 
seem  to  thrive  very  well,  although  there  is  a  great  deal  of  careless 
staking  and  training  in  the  early  life  of  the  vines,  resulting  in  difficult 
pruning  later  on,  and  many  of  the  bunches  get  spoiled  by  the  mud, 
owing  to  the  want  of  good,  straight,  strong  trunks  to  hold  up  the  iruit. 

There  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  grape- 
vines need  to  be  hilled  up  during  the  winter  in  this  valley.  The  old 
custom  among  the  natives  has  been  to  cover  the  vines  with  hills  of  earth 
in  the  month  of  November  and  not  to  uncover  until  the  following  March, 
when  it  is  time  to  prune.  The  mounds  of  earth  are  raised  sufficiently 
high  to  just  cover  the  buds  which  are  to  be  left  for  the  coming  year.  No 
irrigation  is  given  during  the  winter,  or  until  after  pruning. 

The  object  of  this  hilling  up  is  not  to  protect  the  vines  so  much  from 
the  winter  cold  as  from  the  cold,  drying  winds,  which  cause  the  trunk 
to  crack  and  the  canes  to  winterkill.  It  is,  however,  claimed  by  those 
who  have  tried  it  in  re>cent  years  that  if  the  vineyards  be  irrigated  dur- 
ing the  winter  these  dry,  cold  winds  do  no  harm  and  the  vines  thrive 
better.  Pruning  is  usually  done  in  March,  but  earlier  grapes  are  pro- 
duced when  the  vines  are  pruned  in  the  fall. 

Undoubtedly  much  better  results  would  be  obtained  if  the  vines  were 
irider  apart,  better  trained,  and  the  surface  soil  kept  well  pulverized 
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throughout  the  year.  People  taking  up  this  industry  would  be  well 
repaid  for  the  care  given  their  vineyards  in  the  sale  of  their  grapes  at 
good  prices — soon  becoming  independent. 

VEGETABLES. 

Most  every  kind  of  vegetable  can  be  raised  in  this  Territory  except, 
perhaps,  the  Irish  potato  in  some  localities.  The  potato  is  a  native  of 
the  mountain  country  in  its  wild  state,  and  in  the  central  and  western 
parts  of  Socorro  County,  along  the  northern  line  of  Colfax  County,  and 
extending  southward  for  100  miles  along  the  base  of  the  mountains,  the 
finest  potatoes  in  the  world  are  grown.  The  raising  of  this  crop  requires 
very  little  work,  and  the  yield  is  very  large. 

Turnips,  carrots,  rnta-bagas,  and  cabbage  all  do  well.  Of  the  latter, 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  heads  weighing  from  20  to  30  pounds, 
and  occasionally  one  that  weighs  several  pounds  more*  Cabbages  are 
worth  fi*om  1  to  5  cents  per  pound,  depending  upon  the  season  of  the 
year  when  they  are  sold.  Onions  excel  in  size  and  flavor,  and  are  a 
good  paying  crop. 

FRUITS. 

The  fruit  industry  is  coming  to  the  front  rapidly,  and  people  coming 
to  this  Territory  to  settle  learn  what  fine  fruit  can  be  produced  here 
with  much  less  trouble  than  in  the  States.  There  are  many  magnificent 
orchards  in  this  Territory.  The  size  and  variety  of  the  fruits  raised 
would  astonish  and  delight  our  Eastern  orchardists.  A  large  evapora- 
tor is  now  being  built  in  Santa  Fe. 

Apples  flourish  luxuriantly.  Pears,  quinces,  and  plums  appear  to  be 
in  their  native  clime.  The  strawberry,  currant,  gooseberry,  raspberry, 
and  blackberry  all  thrive  vigorously.  The  valley  along  the  Rio  Grande 
appears  to  be  particularly  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  firuits,  although  all 
sections  of  New  Mexico  susceptible  of  cultivation  will  produce  the 
finest  variety  of  fruits,  and  most  abundantly. 

CEREALS. 

Wheat,  in  quality,  size,  and  quantity,  is  not  excelled  anywhere  in  the 
United  States.  Com  does  well,  and  oats  grow  luxuriantly,  but  are 
generally  cut  green  and  fed  in  the  straw. 

TIMBER. 

Both  hard  and  soft  pine,  spruce,  oak,  cedar,  walnut,  mountain  ash, 
quaking  asp,  box  elder,  cotton  wood,  etc.,  are  all  found  in  great  abun- 
dance. 

LUMBER  INDUSTRY. 

Extensive  pine  forests  in  New  Mexico  make  the  lumber  industry  here 
an  important  one.  All  over  the  Territory  individuals  are  erecting  saw- 
mills, whose  product  is  demanded  and  utilized  by  the  people  who  use 
lumber  for  building  purposes  in  the  place  of  the  ancient  adobe.  The 
profits  of  lumbering  are  large. 

The  Government,  very  wisely,  has  located  several  large  forest  reserves 
for  the  protection  of  the  timber  in  this  Territory,  and  ^m  the  care  and 
attention  being  now  given  to  the  different  forest  reservations  by  the 
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authorized  agents  of  the  Government  mach  wealth  will  be  derived  for 
New  Mexico  in  the  near  fature.  I  would  recommend  that  other  reserves 
be  located  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible. 

CANAiaBE. 

An  industry  that  is  exclusively  adapted  to  the  arid  southwest,  and 
especially  adapted  to  New  Mexico,  is  the  production  of  the  canaigre  plant. 

The  following  extract  from  Bulletin  No.  21  of  the  Arizona  Experiment 
Station  will  give  the  information  asked  by  many  as  to  whether  canaigre 
may  be  grown  in  their  respective  localities : 

The  best  couditious  for  the  growth  of  canaigre  are  a  cool  bat  not  freezing  climate, 
a  moderate  amount  of  moistare,  sandy,  fertile  soil,  and  probably,  also,  a  sonny  and 
arid  atmosphere.  These  conditions  are  nowhere  combined  more  perfectly  or  for  a 
longer  period  of  the  year  than  daring  the  six  or  seven  cooler  months  in  the  arid 
southwest.  *  «  »  A  mean  teniperatare  of  abont  70^  or  less  is  required  for  the 
growth  of  canaigre.  Above  this,  even  though  there  be  abundant  rain,  as  was  the 
case  in  August,  the  roots  will  not  do  more  than  sprout  feebly,  and  various  attempts 
to  make  them  grow  in  warm  weather  have  failed.  This  seems  to  limit  canaigre  to 
the  southwest^  for  nowhere  else,  excepting  possibly  in  some  southern  States,  is 
there  so  long  a  period  of  mild  weather.  It  has  been  grown  experimentally  in  Florida 
with  some  success,  but  in  the  Northern  States  the  interval  between  the  severe  cold 
of  winter  and  the  extreme  heat  of  summer  is  too  short  to  allow  of  much  root  develop- 
ment. The  sprouting  of  the  roots  in  August,  under  the  influence  of  rain,  suggests 
that,  in  the  culture  of  canaigre,  one  or  two  summers  would  prepare  the  plant  to 
grow  more  promptly  on  the  advent  of  cool  weather. 

The  growing  plant  will  stand  a  good  deal  of  cold.  When  frosted  the  leaves  lie 
prostrate  on  the  ground,  but  immediately  regain  position  when  thawed  out  by  the 
sun.  The  root  also  will  endure  freezing.  It  has  been  left  in  the  ground  alJl  winter 
60  miles  north  of  New  York  City,  subjected  to  a  temperature  as  low  as  15^  below 
zero,  without  injury.  At  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  the  roots  stood  a  very  severe  winter 
without  any  damage  whatever.  At  Peoria,  Ilh,  plantings  made  in  1892  were  still 
alive  in  18S6,  and  similar  results  are  noted  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Garden  City, 
Kans.  The  new  root  development,  however,  is  stated  in  a  number  of  cases  to  be 
Insigniiicant  nnder  such  conditions. 

As  to  locality,  canaigre  is  found  more  commonly  in  sandy  washes  where  water  is 

more  abundant.    With  irrigation  it  will  make  a  good  growth  in  any  fertile,  tillable 

ground,  but  the  influence  of  soil  conditions  on  actual  production  has  been  little 

studied.    It  seems  to  stand  considerable  alkali,  and  is  even  reported  in  the  salt-grass 

'  meadows  of  Tia  Juana  Valley,  near  San  Diego,  Cal. 

The  tannins  materials  in  canaigre  remain  pretty  constant  throughout  the  growing 
season,  with,  however,  a  small  but  distinct  increase  after  the  plants  become  estab- 
lished in  vigorous  growth.  The  amount  of  this  increase  in  mature  roots  from  year 
to  year  was  further  shown  by  taking  four  samples  of  wild  roots,  comprising  every 
age  up  to  about  five  years,  Jdivi<^ng  the  samples  as  nearly  as  possible  into  successive 
years^growth,  and  analyzing.  It  was  found  that  the  average  increase  of  tanning 
materials  from  year  to  year,  in  ten  instances,  was  1.64  per  cent  in  water-free  material. 
In  one  set  of  cultivated  samples  the  averages  of  the  first  and  second  year's  roots  dif- 
fered 2,64  per  cent.  This  indicates  a  small  but  constant  increase  in  the  per  cent  of 
tanning  materials  from  year  to  year,  but  holds  true  only  so  long  as  the  roots  retain 
their  vitality.  When  they  die  the  tanning  substances  quickly  disappear.  Although 
the  percentage  does  not  increase  remarkably  from  year  to  year,  the  roots  themselves 
become  larger,  so  that  the  actual  amount  of  tanning  materials  is  much  greater. 

THE  OULTTJBB  OF  aBAPES. 

The  Kio  Grande  Valley  is  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  grapes 
The  principal  kind  now  existing  is  the  "Mission  grape,'^  which  was 
introduced  by  the  "Catholic  missionaries"  as  early  as  1711,  and  has 
ever  since  proved  to  be  the  standard  variety  in  this  Territory,  on  account 
of  the  richness  of  its  flavor,  and  the  amount  of  sugar  it  contains.  It 
makes  an  excellent  red  or  white  wine,  and  is  equally  valuable  for  the 
market,  from  experiments  we  know  also  that  our  Mission  grape 
compares  favorably  with  the  French  grapes  for  the  manufacture  of 
champagne. 

6648—8 
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With  skill  and  good  management  it  can  not  be  surpassed.  The  col- 
tivation  of  the  vine  has  been  practically  taught  to  the  natives,  and 
their  methods  have  proved  ever  since  fully  successful  as  to  the  covering, 
uncovering,  cleaning,  and  pruning  of  vines. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  soil  of  this  Territory  is  splendidly  adapted 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  grape.  Of  late  years  a  number  of  new  varieties 
of  vines  have  been  introduced  by  various  parties,  and  are  doing  well; 
nevertheless,  they  require  the  same  methods  of  cultivation  as  does  the 
Mission  grape. 

One  acre,  or  1,062  vines,  will  yield  each  year  about  12,744  pounds  of 
grapes,  or  910  gallons  of  wine.    This  is  considered  a  moderate  estimate. 

FANCY  TOBACCO    SEED    TO   BE    DISTRIBUTED  AMONG  NEW  MEXICAN 
FARMERS  BY   THE  COMMERCIAL  CLUB   OF  ALBUQUERQUE. 

The  following  letters  relative  to  the  culture  of  tobacco  have  been 
received  by  the  Commercial  Club  of  Albuquerque,  and  the  seed  men- 
tioned is  now  at  the  club  rooms  awaiting  distribution.  The  seed  will 
be  issued  in  small  quantities  to  all  farmers  who  wish  to  raise  tobacco 
and  who  will  agree  to  give  the  intelligent  care  and  attention  necessary 
to  insure  successful  cultivation.    The  letters  are  self-explanatory: 

Chicago,  III.,  Deoemher  SS,  1897. 
COMBfXRCiAL  Club,  Alhuquerquej  N,  Mex. 

Gentlembn  :  Not  long  affo  Mr.  Chambers,  general  freight  agent,  sent  me  a  sample 
of  the  tobacco  raised  in  tne  vicinity  of  Albuqnerqne,  which  I  sent  to  an  expert 
grower  in  Virginia,  who  reports  on  same  as  follows: 

"The  tobacco  yon  sent  to  me  has  an  excellent  flavor,  bnt  owing  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  cnt  before  being  thoroughly  ripe,  it  cured  np  green.  In  as  dry  a  climate  as  New 
Mexico,  with  the  proper  kind  of  seed  to  begin  with,  tobacco  onght  to  cure  a  splendid 
brisht-red  color  without  using  any  Are  at  all.  Bnt  in  order  to  get  the  right  color 
and  liavor,  two  things  are  necessary — ^the  right  kind  of  seed,  and  allowing  the  plant 
to  become  thoroughly  ripe. 

'<  In  Kew  Mexico  the  plant  bed  should  be  made  in  February,  and  should  be  from  20 
to  50  yards  square,  according  to  the  size  of  the  crop  contemplated,  and  should  be 
irrigated.  The  plant  bed  should  be  gotten  in  thorough  order  and  the  seed  should 
be  sown  in  it  by  the  1st  of  March. 

"The  plant  should  be  ready  to  set  out  in  June,  and,  if  the  ground  is  in  good  order, 
jone  rain  or  one  irrigation  will  make  the  crop.  Tobacco  requires  less  water  than  any 
other  plant  I  know  of.  The  great  trouble  with  us  is  that  we  have  too  much  rain, 
which  makes  it  cabbage  or  bunch  np.  If  we  could  have  moisture  just  when  we 
wanted  it,  and  not  too  much,  and  such  soil  as  you  have  in  the  West,  we  would  make 
the  finest  tobacco  in  the  world. 

"Hoping  to  hear  from  you  soon,  I  remain,  your  friend, 

"W.  G.  PlL^lNGTOSr." 

Comment  is  unnecessary.  Tobacco  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  most  profita- 
ble of  crops.  On  the  strength  of  the  opinion  above  given,  by  one  qualified  by  long 
experience  as  a  grower  and  manufacturer  to  speak  knowingly,  I  would  warmly  advo- 
cate your  body's  taking  up  the  matter  of  careful  experimentation  in  tobacco  culture, 
with  %  view  to  its  becoming  established  on  a  sound  basis  as  one  of  New  Mexico's 
products.  I  will  be  glad  to  render  any  assistance  in  my  power  to  that  end.  I  have 
imtten  for  information  as  to  the  best  seed  to  use. 

Very  respectfuUy,  Jambs  A.  Davis, 

Industrial  CommisHoner,  A,  T,  <f-  8,  F.  Rwy.  Co,,  Chicago,  Ilh 

ALFALFA  HAY. 

The  remarkable  development  in  the  West  of  the  species  of  hay 
known  as  alfalfa,  within  the  past  few  years,  can  not  fail  to  interest  the 
fanner  immigrant.  Special  attention  is  now  given  here  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  that  crop,  and  it  has  proved  a  great  success.  It  is  a  plant  of 
wonderful  power  of  growth.    As  a  rule,  three  cuttings  a  season  are 
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made  in  the  Korth  and  five  in  the  South,  which  will  average,  for  the 
season,  one  and  a  half  tons  per  aere  to  each  cutting. 

It  is  a  species  of  lucern,  a  perennial,  an  enormously  prolific  grower, 
containing  a  very  high  percentage  of  nutritive  matter,  and  is  of  such 
a  hardy,  aggressive  character  that  once  it  is  firmly  rooted  it  requires 
little  attention  other  than  an  occasional  irrigation  and  harvesting  of 
the  heavy  crop  of  hay  which  it  produces,  it  is  the  fodder  plant  of  this 
region  and  the  one  factor  that  will  permit  stock  raising  and  fattening 
to  be  successfully  carried  on  upon  modern  scientific  principles,  in  what 
has  heretofore  been  known  as  the  "  arid  region," 

Formerly,  from  the  want  of  some  cheap  fattening  food,  the  far  West 
was  entirely  dependent  upon  the  agricultural  States  for  its  fattened  beef. 
Cattle  were  shipped  from  New  Mexico  to  Kansas  or  Missouri,  fed  there 
on  corn,  and  then  sent  back  as  beef  in  refrigerator  cars,  to  be  eaten, 
perhaps,  close  to  the  place  in  New  Mexico  from  where  a  few  months 
previously,  the  thin  ox  had  been  shipped,  thus  necessitating  a  double 
journey  of  600  to  1,000  miles,  and  an  additional  expense  of  4  to  6  cents 
per  pound  for  carriage  alone.  To-day  a  good  percentage  of  the  beef 
eaten  in  New  Mexico  is  fattened  here  on  alfalfa,  and  in  the  future,  as 
more  land  is  placed  under  irrigation,  the  proportion  will  be  largely 
increased,  for  the  profits  are  necessarily  large,  the  cost  of  the  double 
journey  of  the  corn-fed  beef  being  so  greatly  in  favor  of  the  New  Mexico 
farmer. 

Another,  and  perhaps  a  greater,  revolution  is  being  brodght  about 
by  alfalfa,  enabling  New  Mexico  farmers  to  breed  high-grade  and 
thoroughbred  bulls.  Formerly  ranchmen  were  obliged  to  go  to  the 
Middle  States  for  the  large  number  of  high-class  bulls  they  required 
for  the  improvement  of  their  herds.  The  acclimatization  of  these  upon 
the  Western  plains  was  accompanied  by  enormous  loss,  chiefly  owing 
to  the  great  difference  in  climate  and  pasture.  To-day,  with  the  aid  of 
alfalfa,  breeding  such  cattle  is  fast  becoming  an  important  industry  in 
New  Mexico.  The  climate  here  being  the  same  and  the  grass  similar 
to  that  ui>on  the  great  cattle  ranges,  the  moi  tality  during  acclimatiza- 
tion is  slight,  and  cattlemen  willingly  give  a  higher  price  for  a  New 
Mexico  than  for  an  eastern  bred  bull. 

Another  important  consideration  to  the  advantage  of  this  grass  is 
that  as  cattle  can  largely  depend  upon  the  nutritious  native  grasses 
during  the  winter,  the  New  Mexico  farmer  has  three  great  factors  in  his 
favor:  First,  a  higher  value  for  what  he  raises;  second,  less  cost  of 
production ;  and  third,  a  practically  unlimited  market  at  his  door,  with 
no  heavy  freight  charges  to  pay  when  shipping  to  the  buyer — a  com- 
bination of  advantages  that  must,  soon  drive  his  Eastern  competitor 
out  of  the  market,  and  leave  alone  in  his  hands  a  large  and  profitable 
business. 

For  all  these  reasons  there  will,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  be  an  im- 
mense demand  for  alfalfa  for  cattle  raising  purposes. 

The  same  conditions  apply  to  hog  raising,  and  with  equal  force.  It 
will  doubtless  sound  strangely  to  the  Eastern  farmer  to  be  told  that 
hogs  are  here  fattened  for  the  market  on  alfalfa  hay,  but  it  is  neverthe- 
less true,  and  the  meat  thus  produced  is  fully  equal,  if  not  better  than 
corn-fattened  pork.  It  seems  to  be  as  good  for  hogs  as  for  cattle.  It  is 
becoming  the  rule  here,  and  such  hogs  command  high  prices,  as  ^<  hog 
cholera  ^  is  not  known  in  these  mesa  regions. 

Aliialfa  is  a  perennial  plant,  and  when  once  sown  will  last  for  many 
years.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  long  it  is  profitable  to  keep  the  same 
field  in  alfalfa,  but  there  are  many  instances  of  land  that  has  borne 
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crops  of  alfalfa  for  twenty  years,  and  even  for  a  longer  period,  without 
showing*  any  signs  of  depreciation. 

The  seed  is  usually  sown  in  February,  on  land  already  seeded  to 
wheat,  and  oats  are  also  frequently  sown  with  the  alfalfa  in  order  to  act 
as  a  shade  to  the  young  plants.  But  quite  as  good  results  have  been 
obtained  by  sowing  the  alfalfa  alone.  The  seed  may  also  be  put  in  the 
ground  at  the  end  of  September.  The  young  plants  will  soon  appear 
above  the  ground  and  will  continue  to  grow,  in  roots  if  not  in  leaf, 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  winter. 

The  cost  of  seeding  an  acre  of  land,  from  an  estimate  made  in  the 
Mesilla  Valley  with  alfalfa  is  as  follows: 

Plowing  and  harrowing $5.00 

Drilling  seed 1. 25 

Making  borders  for  irrigation 2.50 

Twenty-five  ponnds  of  seed,  at  8  cents *. 2.00 

Total 10.75 

The  annual  expense  will  be:     * 

Cattinff,  raking,  gathering,  and  stacking  3^  tons,  at  $1 $3. 50 

Irrigating  six  times,  at  15  cents 90 

Water  per  acre 75 

Cleaning  lateral  ditches 50 

Baling  3i  tons,  at  $1.35 4.72 

Hauling  to  railroad  3^  tons 3.50 

Total 13.87 

This  makes  the  cost  of  the  hay  in  the  stack  $1.60  per  ton  and  not 
quite  $4  baled  and  delivered  on  cars.  Hitherto  most  of  the  alfalfa  has 
been  sold  as  hay,  but  much  better  returns  are  obtained  by  feeding  it  to 
live  stock  for  raising  hogs  and  dairy  produce,  which  undoubtedly  con- 
stitute the  best  products  for  the  farmer.  Alfalfa  usually  gives  four 
cuttings  in  the  year,  but  with  care  and  plenty  of  water  it  would  be 
possible  to  get  five  cuttings,  yielding  altogether  5  or  6  tons  of  hay. 
Owing,  however,  to  a  somewhat  slovenly  method  of  farming  and  the 
occasional  lack  of  water,  the  writer  places  the  average  yield  in  the 
valley  at  3J  tons  per  acre. 

MAKES  GOOD  POHK. 

Wherever  alfalfa  can  be  raised,  the  best  as  well  as  the  cheapest  pork 
and  bacon  can  be  produced,  for  alfalfa  gives  growth  to  the  muscle, 
making  the  lean  meat  that  is  the  best  and  sells  the  best.  And  while 
growing  in  the  alfalfa  fields  the  hogs  get  the  exercise  needed  for 
healthy  development.  Wherever  it  will  grow  it  may  be  made  a  highly 
profitable  crop  and  one  that  will  get  out  of  the  swine  industry  its 
biggest  possible  results. 

BANGE  aSASSES. 

There  are  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  different  plants  indigenous  to 
New  Mexico  that,  curing  on  the  stalk,  without  cutting  or  labor  of  man, 
comprise  the  great  bulk  of  the  valuable  fattening  food  for  range  stock. 
A  short  description  of  each  is  given  below. 

The  majority  of  the  native,  uncultivated  forage  plants  of  New  Mexico 
are  grasses,  and  the  others,  such  as  sotol  and  prickly  pear,  impress  one 
as  rather  queer  stock  foods.  The  grasses  of  this  class  belong  to  two 
different  groups — ^those  which  grow  in  the  moist  and  alkaline  soils  of 
the  icalleys  and  those  which  are  found  on  the  mesas,  and  whose  only 
supply  of  moisture  is  the  little  rain  that  falls  during  the  year.    Where 
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irrigation  is  possible  the  best  of  all  forage  plants — alfalfa— can  be  raised 
in  such  great  abundance  that  the  cultivation  of  few  other  hay  or  fodder 
crops  is  attempted. 

Hilaria  mutica  (Galleta  grass). — This  grass  is  found  principally  upon 
the  high  planes  on  both  slopes  of  the  Eocky  Mountains.  It  is  also 
known  in  localities  as  ^^  black  gramma;"  is  a  perennial  grass,  spread- 
ing by  means  of  thick,  scaly,  underground  stems,  the  roots  of  which 
are  very  nutritious,  and  stock  seem  to  relish  them. 

Faspalum  distichum  (joint  grass), — This  grass  is  also  known  as  "knot 
grass"  in  some  localities.  It  is  adapted  to  warm,  moist  soils  of  alkaline 
tendency,  and  in  New  Mexico  is  most  abundant  on  low  lands  that  are 
flooded  occasionally,  and  upon  the  ditch  banks  late  in  the  season.  It 
is  cut  by  the  natives,  to  be  fed  green  to  stock  before  corn  has  matured. 
This  gra^ss  is  said  to  have  some  medicinal  qualities. 

Eriochloa  'punctata (^'Axml). — Irrigated  but  uncultivated  lields  usually 
produce  an  abundant  crop  of  the  above-named  grass  each  season.  After 
the  corn  is  "laid  by,"  or  during  what  little  rain  we  have  in  the  sum- 
mer, this  grass  appears  in  the  cornfields,  along  the  ditch  banks  and  the 
fence  rows,  and  makes  very  rapid  growth  during  the  hot  days  of 
August  and  September.  It  produces  an  abundance  of  seed,  and  will 
reseed  the  ground  each  year.  Land  once  seeded  with  it  would  produce 
a  crop  of  fair  hay  after  a  crop  of  wheat  has  been  taken  oif,  and,  so  far  as 
judged  from  an  analysis,  should  be  a  valuable  forage  plant. 

Panicum  crusgalli  (barnyard  grass). — This  rapidly  growing  annual 
is  widely  naturalized  over  the  western  and  southern  parts  of  the  United 
States.  As  is  indicated  by  its  great  geographical  range,  it  has  great 
powers  of  adaptation  to  climatic  condition  and  is  very  variable,  two 
well-marked  varieties  being  recognized.  It  varies  in  height  from  a  few 
inches  to  5  feet  and  over,  but  the  usual  lieight  is  3  feet.  The  natives 
cut  this  grass  and  feed  it  to  their  stock  while  green,  before  the  corn 
matures..  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  this  grass 
as  a  hay  crop.  Some  think  it  very  valuable,  while  others  think  it 
worthless.  It  would  be  excellent  to  feed  with  alfalfa,  and  the  two 
properly  mixed  would  make  a  first-class  combination. 

Panicum  obtusum  (grapevine  mesquite). — This  is  one  of  the  native 
Southwestern  grasses,  found  generally  in  the  rich,  loamy  bottoms  of  the 
river  courses,  very  rarely  appearing  on  the  mesas.  It  it  a  perennial 
which  spreads  rapidl}'^,  grows  about  a  foot  high,  and  produces  a  rather 
strict  panicle  of  flowers.  Stock  seems  to  relish  it.  It  does  not  grow 
tall  enough  to  cut  for  hay,  but  would  make  a  very  fine  pasture  grass  if 
supplied  with  water;  its  habits  of  growth  and  its  great  vitality  would 
tend  to  prevent  its  being  tramped  out  by  stock. 

Muhlenhergia  texana  (Texas  drop-seed  grass). — This  is  a  perennial, 
growing  upon  the  mesas  and  the  diy  rocky  hillsides.  It  is  sometimes 
known  as  the  *' grama  grass,"  and  is  probably  as  valuable  as  any  of 
the  true  grama  grasses;  It  is  also  called  ^< mesquite  grass."  This  plant 
rarely  exceeds  a  foot  in  height,  but  it  is  a  grass  that  is  much  relished 
by  stock  on  the  range.  Occasionally,  when  the  summer  rains  have 
been  heavy,  it  is  cut,  cured,  and  baled  along  with  the  grama  grasses 
and  others,  and  makes  a  very  valuable  hay. 

Lycurus  phaluroides, — This  is  a  common  grass,  and  is  usually  found 
on  the  rocky  ridges  and  hills  of  the  plains,  and  not  rarely  in  the  moun- 
tains. It  has  been  collected  at  an  altitude  in  'New  Mexico  of  over  6,000 
feet  above  sea  level.  It  grows  in  bunches  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions  to  a  height  of  18  inches.  It  would  only  be  valuable  for  stock 
when  fed  with  something  containing  much  protein  and  fat. 
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Sporobolus  airoides  (bunch  grass). — This  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  all 
the  native  grasses  in  the  western  United  States,  and  is  found  in  all  arid 
portions  of  the  Eocky  Mountain  region  from  Montana  to  Texas  and  west 
to  California.  It  is  perennial,  forming  dense  tussocks  on  flat,  dry,  alka- 
line plains.  While  it  is  of  no  value  as  hay,  it  is  considered  a  good  pas- 
ture grass  in  some  sections,  and  it  certainly  is  of  great  value  upon  those 
alkaline  "flats,"  which  will  support  few  other  kinds  of  vegetation,  since 
it  flourishes  in  such  localities,  and  stock  relish  it. 

Dr.  Rothrock  says  that  this  grass  and  another  closely  related  species 
{S,  cryptandrus)  furnish  a  fiber  which  might  be  utilized  in  making  paper 
or  cordage. 

Bouteloua  oligostachya  (blue  grama). — This  is  the  common  grama,  and 
is  also  known  as  "mesquite  grass"  and  is  frequently  mistaken  for  the 
"buffalo  grass"  [Buchloe  dactyloides),  which  with  it  at  one  time  formed 
the  bulk  of  the  pasturage  upon  the  Western  plains  and  ranges.  With 
the  increased  number  of  animals  upon  the  ranges  these  grasses  are 
being  somewhat  killed  out,  since  they  are  very  rarely  allowed  to  seed, 
and  thus  few  new  plants  are  produced  each  season.  It  is  a  perennial, 
growing  in  small  dense  clumps.  It  is  not  considered  a  very  good  grass 
for  hay,  but  it  is  frequently  cut  and  cured  when  standing  with  other 
grasses,  but  as  a  pasture  grass  it  is  probably  the  best  of  all  native 
grasses.  It  is  not  easily  tramped  out  and  requires  only  a  small  amount 
of  water.  It  grows  rapidly  and  cures  standing,  and  stock  prefer  it  to 
almost  any  other  rough  food  even  when  dry. 

Bouteloua  polystachya  (six-weeks  grama). — This  is  a  common  name 
applied  to  two  species  of  the  genus  Bouteloua,  which  are  quite  common 
and  similar  in  character,  and  the  two  usually  appear  together.  Both 
are  annuals,  and  spring  up  in  the  open  mesas  just  after  the  summer 
rains,  and  grow  very  rapidly,  maturing  in  about  six  weeks.  Under  the 
influence  of  these  grasses,  plains  that  were  entirely  bare  will  turn  green 
and  become  valuable  pasture  land  in  a  very  short  time.  It  is  considered 
a  very  nutritious  grass  for  stock. 

Bouteloua  eripoda  (woolly  jointed  grama). — This  grass  is  also  known 
as  the  "black  grama,"  and  forms  a  large  portion  of  the  native  forage  of 
this  district.  It  is  somewhat  different  from  the  other  perennial  gramas 
in  habit,  growing  more  like  the  six- weeks  gramas.  It  does  not  grow  in 
bunches  or  clumps,  but  is  rather  diffuse.  It  gets  the  name  of  "woolly 
jointed  grama"  from  the  fact  that  the  internodes  or  "joints"  of  the 
stems  are  thickly  covered  with  silvery  white  hairs.  Late  in  the  season 
the  stems  become  dark  colored,  and  from  this  gets  the  name  of  "black 
grama."  The  analysis  of  this  grass  indicates  that  it  is  not  so  good  a 
food  as  most  of  the  other  grasses,  since  it  is  particularly  poor  in  protein. 

Bouteloua  curtipundula  (tall  grama). — The  tall  grama  or  "hairy  mes- 
quite  grass"  is  perhaps  the  most  widely  distributed  of  any  of  the  grama 
grasses,  being  reported  from  nearly  all  of  the  States  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  and  from  several  east  of  it.  It  is  usually  found  on  rocky 
hillsides  and  along  the  bases  of  the  mountains,  though  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  the  valleys  and  on  the  higher  parts  of  the  mountain  ranges, 
having  a  vertical  range  of  three  or  four  thousand  feet.  It  cures  as 
other  native  grasses  do,  and  is  considered  a  valuable  feed  by  stockmen 
Stock  of  all  kinds  eat  it  readily.  It  is  frequently  cut  with  other  grasses 
by  those  who  use  and  sell  wild  hay  in  this  Territory.  It  has  been  rec- 
ommended by  good  authority  as  an  addition  to  the  pasture  grasses  of 
Tennessee,  and  is  said  to  be  cultivated  to  some  extent  in  the  Southern 
States  and  to  be  much  prized. 

Eremochloe  kingii  Watson. — ^This  is  a  small  grass.    It  seems  to  be 
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well  fitted  to  the  climatic  conditions  of  high,  dry,  and  hot  plains.  It 
produces  a  crop  every  season,  no  matter  how  little  rain  falls.  Its  natri- 
tive  ratio  of  1  to  11.6  is  much  better  than  that  of  corn  stover,  and  indi- 
cates that  it  may  be  a  moderately  good  food.  The  plant  is  small  and 
tough,  and  stock  seem  to  eat  it  only  when  there  is  nothing  else  left.  Its 
main  value  appears  to  be  in  the  fact  that  it  is  almost  sure  to  produce  a 
crop  when  other  grasses  fail. 

Bistichlig  spicata  (salt  grass). — This  is  the  true  salt  grass  (also  known 
as  alkaline  grass),  and  it  certainly  deserves  either  name,  since  it  forms 
a  thick  sod  over  these  marshy,  alkaline  *' flats"  and  "draws,"  which 
are  of  comparatively  frequent  occurrence  in  this  Western  country.  It 
grows  well  where  alkali  covers  the  surface  of  the  land  with  a  thick, 
white  crust,  provided  there  be  sufficient  water  to  supply  its  needs.  It 
is  cut  in  some  localities,  making  a  poor  hay,  but  in  tbis  Territory,  as  far 
as  is  known,  it  is  only  used  for  a  pasture  grass.  Animals  eat  it  readily 
while  it  is  green,  but  it  should  not  be  fed  by  itself. 

A  description  of  a  number  of  other  varieties  of  forage  plants  might 
be  given  if  it  were  not  for  lack  of  space,  and  I  will  only  mention  the 
names  of  a  few  others,  such  as  the  Millo  maize  and  Kaifir  corn,  Italian 
millet.  Pearl  millet,  alfalfa  (on  which  quite  an  article  appears  in  this 
book),  mesquite,  tornillo,  prickly  pear,  and  sotol. 

I  mention  these  grasses  more  fully  than  I  would  do,  because  in  many 
instances  the  newcomer  in  New  Mexico  is  impressed  by  the  apparently 
barren  stretches  of  mesa  which  surround  the  valleys.  He  is  told  that 
stock  raising  is  one  of  the  principal  industries  of  our  Territory,  and  he 
immediately  wonders  where  the  food  of  all  these  cattle,  sheep,  and 
horses  is  obtained.  But  the  dry,  barren  mesa  produces  much  valuable 
forage,  and,  with  the  increase  in  numbers  of  the  stock  upon  the  range, 
the  animals  have  acquired  the  habit  of  eating  anything  in  the  way  of 
vegetable  matter  which  is  at  all  digestible  or  nutritious. 

BEET  StraAR  IN  NEW  MEXICO. 

The  pronounced  success  in  beet-sugar  production  in  the  Pecos  Valley 
has  occasioned  widespread  popular  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar 
beets  throughout  New  Mexico. 

During  the  past  three  years,  from  beet  seed  furnished  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  in  Washington,  under  the  direction  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture  at  Las  Cruces,  the  better  class  of  farmers  in  the  Terri- 
tory have  been  raising  sugar  beets  with  uniform  success.  The  fact  is 
clearly  demonstrated  that  on  all  the  valley  lands  in  New  Mexico,  with 
irrigation,  may  be  grown  the  finest  crops  of  sugar  beets  of  the  most 
satisfactory  quality  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar. 

It  appears  that  beets  of  large  size,  of  small  sugar  content,  may  be 
grown  almost  anywhere  with  the  ordinary  attention  given  to  a  crop  of 
corn  or  potatoes;  but  special  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  seem  to  be 
necessary  to  produce  a  crop  of  beets  rich  enough  in  sugar  to  be  profit- 
able for  purposes  of  manufacture  of  sugar.  In  determining  the  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  these  conditions,  our  Territory  has  oi^casion  for 
congratulation  in  the  zeal  and  good  work  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
at  Las  Cruces. 

Throughout  the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  from  El  Paso  to  the  Colorado 
line,  results  appear  to  be  uniformly  satisfactory.  In  thd  central  portion 
of  the  Territory,  in  the  high  valley  region  about  Santa  Fe,  the  condi- 
tions of  soil  and  climate  apx>ear  to  be  specially  suited  to  this  crop. 
Here  the  uniform  temperature,  and  almost  perpetual  sunshine  during 
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the  growing  season,  seems  to  develop  a  larger  percentage  of  sugar  in 
the  beet  than  in  almost  any  other  section  of  the  (Jnited  States  in  which 
tests  have  been  made.  It  appears  from  test«  made  at  the  experimental 
station  last  year  that  Santa  Fe  grown  beets  weighing  over  10  pounds 
tested  over  1:3  per  cent  sugar  content,  and  smaller  beets  of  less  than  20 
ounces  contained  more  than  20  jyer  cent  of  sugar. 

The  yield  per  acre  with  irrigation  appears  to  be  merely  a  matter  of 
care  and  skill  in  cultivation  and  in  handling  the  crop  under  our  condi- 
tions of  climate.  The  tendency  in  overirrigation  is  to  produce  a  large 
beet  of  small  sugar  content.  On  the  other  hand,  on  the  prevailing 
sandy  clay  soil  about  Santa  Fe,  from  10  to  12  tons  of  small  beets  of 
large  sugar  content  may  be  grown  with  even  less  water  for  irrigation 
than  is  usually  given  an  average  crop  of  corn.  For  sugar  making  the 
beet  most  desired  should  weigh  less  than  20  ounces  and  contain  more 
than  15  percent  of  sugar;  and  for  the  raising  of  this  beet  New  Mexico 
has  the  necessary  soil,  sunshine,  water,  and  cheap  labor  co  successfully 
grow  in  almost  any  quantity  desired.  It  is  not  alone  in  the  production  of 
sugar  beets  of  superior  quality  that  New  Mexico  invites  the  attention 
of  the  sugar-making  interest  in  the  country;  her  railroad  facilities  for 
delivering  beets  at  a  common  point  centrally  located  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  sugar  in  the  Territory  are  all  that  can  be  desired.  Both  at  Santa 
Fe  and  at  Albuquerque  may  be  located  sugar  factories,  convenient  to 
the  ample  supply  of  good  water,  cheap  fuel,  the  best  of  limestone  in 
unlimited  supply  for  factory  use,  and  reliable  local  labor.  The  Kio 
Grande  Valley,  and  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  Santa  Fe,  has 
been  the  home  of  a  native  population  for  many  generations  accus- 
tomed to  small  truck  farming  and  gardening  with,  irrigation,  and  are 
already  skilled  in  the  light  labor  required  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
sugar  beet. 

It  is  rare  indeed  that  all  or  so  many  of  the  conditions  for  successful 
beet  sugar  production  may  be  found  in  the  same  locality. 

Nature  has  indeed  been  generous  in  endowing  New  Mexico  in  this 
particular  interest. 

aYPSUM. 

In  south  Santa  Fe  County,  in  the  county  of  San  Miguel,  and  in  sev- 
eral other  places  in  New  Mexico,  are  to  be  found  large  deposits  of  this 
mineral.  In  Donna  Ana  County,  on  the  San  Augustin  Plains,  there 
exists  the  largest  deposit  of  gypsum  known  in  the  world,  of  an  exceed- 
ingly pure  character.  The  location  of  this  deposit  is  unique.  The 
San  Augustin  Plain  is  about  150  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south, 
and  from  30  to  60  miles  from  east  to  west.  Near  Whiteoaks,  in  Lin- 
coln County,  in  the  midst  of  this  plain,  is  the  crater  of  an  ancient 
volcano,  the  lava  from  which  has  flown  in  a  southerly  direction  like  a 
stream  of  water  for  a  distance  of  60  or  70  miles,  varying  in  width  from 
one  half  to  3  miles.  At  the  southern  end  of  this  stream  of  lava  there 
is  a  small  stream  of  salt  water  flowing  into  a  salt  lake,  about  1  mile  in 
width,  and  1^  miles  in  length.  At  the  southern  end  of  this  lake  the 
bed  of  gypsum  begins,  and  extends  in  a  southerly  direction  down  the 
center  of  the  plain,  adjoining  what  appears  to  be  an  ancient  river  bed, 
almost  without  a  break  for  a  distance  of  50  miles.  The  gypsum  bed 
varies  from  5  to  20  miles  in  width.  It  is  granulated  in  character,  white 
as  the  driven  snow,  and  seems  to  be  piled  up  on  the  plain  like  snow- 
drifts, requiring  no  labor  for  mining  or  for  handling.  I  can  not  more 
accurately  describe  its  appearance  than  by  comparing  it  to  granulated 
sugar.    If  you  should  take  granulated  sugar  in  one  hand  and  the  gyp- 
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sum  in  the  other  it  would  be  difficult  to  tell  one  from  the  other  by  sight 
or  touch.  The  body  of  gypsum  stands  from  10  to  40  feet  above  the 
surrounding  plain,  aud  the  line  is  as  distinctly  marked  as  the  sand  upon 
the  ocean  beach. 

CARBONATE  AND  SULPHATE  OF  SODA. 

Immediately  adjoining  this  extensive  deposit  of  gypsum  upon  the 
west,  and  in  what  is  apparently  the  bed  of  an  ancient  river  or  lake, 
exists  a  deposit  of  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  soda,  carrying  about  15 
per  cent  of  carbonate  of  soda,  20  per  cent  of  sulphate  of  soda,  4  per 
cent  of  borax,  the  remainder  being  mostly  moisture  and  sulphate  of 
lime.  This  deposit  is  about  1  mile  wide  and  5  miles  in  length.  Its 
depth  is  unknown.  At  from  2  to  4  feet  below  the  surface  water  is 
encountered,  which  is  largely  impregnated  with  these  minerals  and 
with  chloride  of  sodium.  Explorations  have  been  made  in  several 
places  throughout  the  deposits  by  driving  down  tubes  to  a  depth  of 
from  20  to  30  feet  without  discovering  any  change  in  the  character  of 
the  deposit. 

There  is  also  a  considerable  deposit  of  carbonate  of  soda  near  Man- 
zano,  in  the  county  of  Valencia,  and  near  Wagon  Mound,  in  the  county 
of  Mora. 

KAOLIN   AND  FIRE  CLAYS. 

These  valuable  minerals  have  been  found  in  considerable  quantities 
in  several  places  in  the  Territory.  The  most  notable  deposit  of  fire  clay 
worked  to  any  considerable  extent  is  situated  near  Socorro,  in  Socorro 
County.  There  has  been  a  recent  discovery  of  a  large  deposit  of  kaolin 
and  fire  clays  in  the  suburbs  of  Santa  Fe  of  superior  quality.  Efforts 
are  now  being  made  to  utilize  these  clays  at  the  Territorial  prison.  In 
the  immediate  vicinity  there  is  also  found  a  considerable  bed  of  graphite, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  in  the  near  future  it  will  be  extensively  worked. 

ALUM. 

A  large  deposit  of  alum  has  been  opened  on  the  Gila  Eiver.  It  is 
reported  to  be  of  great  commercial  value,  and  is  now  being  worked  to 
some  extent.  With  proper  railroad  facilities  these  alum  beds  and  the 
beds  of  gypsum  and  soda,  heretofore  referred  to,  would  become  the 
most  productive  properties  in  the  Territory. 

PKEOIOUS  STONES. 

In  describing  the  mineral  resources  of  New  Mexico,  the  native  pre- 
clous  stones  are  worthy  of  mention,  as  they  are  steadily  rising  in  pop- 
ular estimation  and  production. 

Traditionally  this  Territory  has  been  noted  as  having  produced  some 
remarkable  gems,  and  recent  developments  are  proving  the  older  rec- 
ords to  have  been  correct.  It  is  only  recently  that  scientific  research 
and  skilled  labor  have  been  directed  to  this  purpose.  The  result  is  a 
steady  increase  of  expert  prospecting  and  labor  in  development,  which, 
though  only  fairly  begun,  has  resulted  in  finding  many  varieties  of 
precious  and  semiprecious  stones. 

The  estimated  production  and  value  of  gems  up  to  the  year  1890  can 
be  found  in  the  census  reports  of  that  year.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  amount  and  the  value  thereof  are  understated,  the  facilities 
for  correct  and  full  information  being  limited. 
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Since  that  time  the  annual  product  has  more  than  doubled,  and  is 
still  increasing.  Diligent  prospecting  has  revealed  new  deposits,  and 
the  industry  bids  fair  at  present  to  become  a  large  item  in  the  economic 
resources  of  the  Territory. 

The  gems  found  in  New  Mexico,  in  the  order  of  their  value,  are  emer- 
alds, there  being  one  now  6ut  in  Santa  Fe  which  weighs  1  karat  and 
is  of  fine  quality.  Many  other  smaller  ones  have  been  found,  although 
no  expert  search  has  been  made  for  them  thus  far.  A  very  recent  find, 
next  in  value,  is  a  gem  resembling  the  ruby  in  respect  of  color,  brilliancy, 
and  hardness.  Of  these,  quantities  are  found  frequently  associated 
with  peridots  and  garnets,  but  differing  from  the  latter  in  being  harder 
and  of  a  different  specific  gravity  and  form  of  crystallization.  The  range 
of  color  is  from  a  light  rose  or  pink  to  that  of  a  bright  red  garnet. 
Though  no  very  large  ones  have  been  found,  yet  gems  cut  from  those 
found  have  sold  at  $20  to  $50  each,  while  their  numbers  and  merits  have 
made  them  a  decided  acquisition  to  the  list  of  precious  stones  of  New 
Mexico,  which  must,  when  more  widely  known,  create  for  them  a  large 
demand. 

The  turquoise  deposits  of  the  Territory  are  too  well  known  to  require 
an  extended  description.  It  is  only  necessary  to  state  that  while  some 
of  these  gems  have  been  famed  in  Europe  for  centuries,  yet  in  the  United 
States  they  have  never  met  the  appreciation  their  merits  and  rank  as 
gems  deserve  until  the  last  few  years;  now  they  are  in  great  demand, 
having  been  pronounced  by  experts  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  Per- 
sian turquoise.  There  are  single  gems  from  Santa  Fe  County,  now  in 
New  York,  held  as  high  as  $4,000,  and  some  in  Santa  Fe  of  nearly  equal 
size  and  quality. 

This  sudden  appreciation  has  given  a  stimulus  to  further  research, 
resulting  in  finding  large  turquoise  deposits  near  Silver  City,  in  the 
Hatchitas  and  Oow  Spring  mountains,  of  great  merit.  One  of  the  new 
discoveries  is  phenomenally  large,  considering  quantity  of  production, 
size,  and  color  of  stones  found  in  it. 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  are  found  native  euclase;  the  so-called 
Montana  sapphires,  garnets,  milk  and  fire  opals,  peridots,  a  great  variety 
of  fine  agates,  besides  petrified  woods,  fit  for  inlaying,  mosaic  work,  or 
jewelry.  Gold  and  silver  quartz  valuable  for  fine  work  in  jewelry  are 
produced  from  various  mines. 

GOAL. 

Chief  among  them  is  that  of  coal,  of  which  there  are  large  beds  of 
bituminous  situated  in  nearly  every  county  in  the  Territory,  and  an 
extensive  body  of  anthracite  coal  near  Cerrillos,  in  southern  Santa  Fe 
County. 
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FINANCIAX. 

Quarterly  statement  of  the  Territorial  treasurer  of  New  Mexioo  for  the  fourth  quarter  of 
the  forty-seventh  fiscal  year,  beginning  November  SO,  1896,  and  ended  February  27, 1897, 


Title  of  fund  or  account. 


Interpst  fund 
LicenBea 


Penitentiary  current-expense  fund  . . . 

Salary  fund. 

Court  fund 

Misoellaneons  fund 

Oompensation-of-asaesRors  fond 

TrauHportation  of  couvicta 

Deficit  fund,  forty-fonrlh  flacal  year.. 

University  of  New  Mexico 

Agricultural  college 

New  Mexico  School  of  Mines 

Nhw  Mexico  Insane  Asylum 

Territorial  normal  instftntes 

Branch  agriooltural  experiment  sta- 
tion  

Cattle  Indemnity  fund 

School  fund 

Interest  on  deposits 

Territorial   institutions,  forty-fliUi 

fiscal  year 

Deficit  fund,  forty-second  fiscal  vear.. 
Territorial  purposes,  forty-sixtn  fis* 

oa)  ye*r 

Territorial  institutions,  forty-sixth 

fiscal  year 

Deficiency  fund,  forty -sixth   fiscal 

year 

Special  court  fund 

Aormal  school.  New  Mexioo  (Silver 

City) 

Normal   school,  New  Mexico    (Las 

Vegas) 

Territorial    purposes,    forty-seventh 

fiscal  year 

Territorial  institutions,  forty oseventh 

fiscal  year 

New  Mexico  Military  Institute 

Territorial    purposes,     forty -eighth 

fiscal  year 

Territorial  institutions,  forty-eighth 

fiscal  year 


l^lances 

Nov.  28, 

1896. 


$6, 847. 78 

687.01 

3, 616. 26 

8,097.81 

167.85 

7, 478. 81 

1, 748. 01 

388.91 

38.80 

4, 221. 46 

397.90 

110.64 

837.29 

29.18 

66.25 

2, 748. 40 

236.70 

1, 226. 19 


;  Receipts  Transfers 
to  funds. 


during 
I  quarter. 


$116.04 
2,610.08 


Transfers 

from 

funds. 


Payments! 

during 

quarter. 


$2, 916. 94 


1, 684. 00 


3,309.61 


1, 768. 52 

1, 835. 56 

55.16 

2, 379. 71 


$6,960.58 

I  2,186.50 

2,387.98 

7,901.67 


Balances 

Feb.  27, 

1897. 


266.12 


4. 30  I  3, 124. 52 
11.18  2,061.42 
2.14  ,  2,010.41 
2.14  4,455.36 
9.71  ' 


18.06  I 

4, 748. 23  I 


6,863.27 
4, 138. 64 

339.74 

38.80 

6, 040. 00 

969.33 
1, 000. 00 
3, 443. 99 


66.25 
5, 308. 27 

101.80  : 
2,011.17  ' 


$2, 920. 18 

1, 091. 35 

3, 015. 80 

3, 715. 70 

213. 01 

3, 995. 25 

918.98 

315.29 

"i,*4 16.28 

1,501.17 

1, 123. 19 

1, 886. 80 

38.89 

18.06 
2. 188. 86 
134.90 
1,  no.  71 


ToUl 


77,849.36 


RECAPITULATION. 

Balances  November  28, 1896 $43,306.36 

Receipts  during  quarter 90,748.60 

Total  to  be  accounted  for .'. 134,054.86 

Payments  during  quarter 56,205.60 

Balances  February  27, 1897 77,840.38 

DISPOSITION  OF  FUNDS. 

First  National  Bank  of  SantaFe $2,929.62 

Bank  of  Commerce,  Albuquerque 2, 160.48 

First  National  Bank  of  Las  Vegas 11.032.16 

First  National  Bank  of  Albuquerque 11,639.47 

Taos  County  Bank 5.027.84 

New  Mexico  Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Company 2,385.37 

San  Miguel  NaUonal  Bank 11,784.13 

Firat  National  Bank  of  Raton 6,979.48 

Bank  of  Roswell 6,070.94 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  of  New  York 17,418.43 

Western  National  Bank  of  New  York 876.94 

Cash  items 141.66 


Total 77,849.36 

Funds  not  available 2,386.87 


Funds  available 76,463.99 

Deduct  interest  due , 17,413.43 


Free  cash  balance 68,050.66 
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Quarterly  siatemeni  of  the  Territorial  treasurer  of  New  Mexico  for  the  first  quarter  of  the 
forty- eighth  fiscal  year,  beginning  March  1, 1897,  and  ended  May  29, 1897. 


Title  of  fund  or  account. 


1897.      i  quarter. 


toftmds. 


Interest  fund 

Licenfles 

Penitentiary  current-expense  fund  . 

Salary  fanci. 

Court  fund 

Miscellaneous  fund 

Compensation -of-assessors  fund 

Transportation  of  convicts 

University  of  New  Mexico 

Agricultural  college 

New  Mexico  School  of.  Mines 

Kew  Mexico  Insane  Asylum 

Territorial  normal  institutes 

Branch  ngrionltural  experiment  sta- 
tion  , 

Cattle  indemnity  fund 

School  fund , 

Interest  on  deposits 

Territorial  institutions,  forty-fifth 
fiscal  ^ear 

Deticittuud,  forty-second  flscidyear. 

Territorial  pnrposen,  forty -sixth  fis- 
cal year 

Territorial  institutions,  forty-sixth 
fiscal  year , 

Deflcieucy  fund , 

Suecial  court  fund 

Normal  school,  New  Mexico  (Silver 

City) : 

Normal  school,  New  Mexico  (Las 

Vegas) , 

Territorial  purposes,  forty-seventh 

fiscal  year , 

Territorial  institutions,   forty-sev- 

enth  fiscal  year , 

New  Mexico  Military  Institute 

Territorial   purposes,  forty-eighth 

fiscal  year , 

Territorial  institutions,  forty-eighth 

fiscal  year 

Capitol  rebuilding  fund 

Bills  payable 


$3,020.18 

1. 091. 35 
3,015.80 
3,715.70 

213.01 

3, 905. 25 

018.98 

315. 29 

1.410.28 

1,501.17 

1, 123. 19 

1,886.80 

38.89 

18.06 

2. 188. 36 
134.90 

1,770.71 


$8.19  $13,889.82 
1, 970. 14 

74.00 
2,220.60 


1, 147. 37 


Payments  Balances 

during    I  May  29, 

quarter.        1^07. 


15,697.30 
10,945.07  ' 
890.02  ' 
16, 700. 88 

1,589.40 

1,574.98  1 1    1,477.37 

959. 01 

636.04 

634. 84 

1, 425. 78 


$13,930.00  $3,839.19 

2,000.00  I    1,061.40 

10,485.53  8.301.57 

8,362.06  ,    8.519.31 

298.80  304.23 

8,478.76  12,226.87 
476.95 


.05 
.47 
.03 
30,000.03 
.45 

.87 
2,289.45   1 3,308.22 


1,501.17 
1,575.00 
3, 983. 46 


1,080.00 
359.75 

8.47 


154.60 


$8.47 


173.89 
43.40 


Total 


834.17 
2, 047. 80 

855.36 

1, 426. 78 


■I 


24.70 


1.09 

1.09 

2,833.92 

827.90 


173.89 
43.40 


631.94 
631.94 


2, 821. 95 
43,450.78 


15, 937. 18 

4,667.86 

67, 275. 00 

8.600.00 


628.08 


2,833.92 
827.90 


56,173.96 
4,067.86 


77, 849. 36   139, 522. 20  '  64, 729. 40  ,64, 729. 40 

I  I  i 


828.46 
1,825.40 


412.90 

2. 369.  34 

636.51 

183.  oe 

29,  329. 15 
39.84 

18.88 

1,169.58 

386.44 

805.06 


154.60 


799.37 


855.36 
1.426.70 


59.50 
2,047.80 

633.03 

633.  U 


2, 800. 00 
3, 214. 00 


650.03 


4,979,13  I  «2. 295.87 
.7. 8,600.00 


78,718.19  143,653.81 


RECAPITULATION. 

Balances  March  1,  1897 $77,M9.36 

Receipts  during  quarter 139,522.20 

Total  to  be  accounted  for 217,371.56 

Payments  during  (quarter 73,718.19 

Balances  May  29, 1897 143.653.37 


DISPOSITION  OF  FUNDS. 

First  National  Bank  of  Santa  Fe $88,102.02 

Bank  of  Commerce,  Albuquerque 2, 176.48 

First  National  Bank  of  Las  Vegas 8.099.82 

First  National  Bank  of  Albuquerque 8,617.73 

Taos  County  Bank 5.062.78 

New  Mexico  Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Company 2,385.37 

San  Miguel  National  Bank 8.135.76 

First  National  Bank  of  Raton 6,030.23 

Bank  of  Roswell 6,121.28 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  of  New  York 9,463.61 

Western  National  Bank  of  New  York 375.84 

Cash  items 82.35 


Total 143,653.37 

Funds  not  avaihible 2,385.87 


Funds  available 1 141.268.00 

Deduct  interest  duo 8,463.61 


Free  oaah  balance 131, 804. 3» 
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Quarterly  statement  of  the  Territorial  treasurer  of  New  Mexico  for  the  second  quarter  of 
the  forty-eighth  fiscal  year,  beginning  May  SI,  1897,  and  ended  August  £8, 1897. 


Title  of  ftmd  or  aoootuit. 


IntoroBt  fond 

Licenses 

Penitentiary  current  expense  ftmd. 

Salanr  fnnd 

Court  fund 

Mi8ec»llaneou8  fand 

Compensation  of  assessors  fund  — 

Transportation  of  convicta , 

University  of  New  Mexico 

Agrionltnral  college 

New  Mexioo  School  of  Mines 

New  Mexico  Insane  Asylum 

Territorial  normal  instilntes 

Branch  agriculturalexperlment  sta- 
tion  

Cattle  indemnity  fand 

School  fund 

Interest  on  deposits 

Deficit  fund,  forty-secondflscalyear. 

Deficiency  fund,  forty*sixth  flsoal 
year 

Special  court  fond , 

Normal  school.  New  Mexico  (Silver 
City) 

Normal  school,  New  Mexico  (Las 
Ye^as) 

Territorial  purposes,  forty-seventh 
fiscal  year 

Territorial  institations,  forty- 
serenth  fiscal  year 

New  Mexico  Military  Institute 

Territorial  puriMMea,  forty-eighth 
fiscal  year 

Territorial  institutions,  forty- 
eighth  fiscal  year 

Capitol  rebuilding  fnnd 

Bills  pay  able 

Corporation  fnnd 

The  legal  expense  fund «. 

United  States  annual  appropriation 
for  agricultural  college 


Balances 

May  81, 

1867. 


$2,888.10 

1.061.49 

8, 801. 57 

8,  519. 31 

304.23 

12. 226. 87 

476.06 

412.90 

2,860.34 

636.51 

188.06 

29,329.15 

39.84 

18.98 

1, 169. 59 

386.44 

806.06 

154.60 

59.60 
2,047.80 

683.08 

683.11 


Beoeipta 

during 

quarter. 


i  $1,585.58 
1,935.25 
2,487.65 


$15,790.52 


650.03 


62,296.87 
8,600.00 


3,107.49 


4, 759. 26 


418.57 


Transfers 
tofnnda. 


12,484.24 

8,793.44 

312.11 

13,372.76 


Trans- 
fers fVom 
ftinds. 


8,650.69 
1,066.11 


49,860.26 

14, 551. 07 
5,850.00 


558.00 


28,000.00 


Total 148,663.87  112,848.83 


1, 266. 78 
2,677.26 
1, 784. 82 
1,784.82 
4,015.83 


1,784.82 
1, 784. 82 


1, 784. 83 


$3,650.59 
1, 066. 11 


49,860.28 
14,551.07 


1,500.00 


60,187.03  ,69,187.08 


Paymratt 

during 

quarter. 


$17, 247. 50 

160.00 

11,490.63 

9,076.60 

58.27 

9,876.29 

2, 191. 88 

799.69 

2, 300. 00 

636.51 

750.00 

10, 614. 85 


Balances 

Aug.  28, 
1^7. 


18.93 

4, 613. 62 

218.80 

274.72 


37.02 
752.84 

1,204.46 

633.11 


$1, 382. 21 

2,497.07 

11, 230. 43 

10,733.80 

563.07 

16, 222. 84 

1,392.56 

879.99 

2, 746. 59 

1, 784. 82 

1, 217. 88 

22, 730. 18 

39.34 


1,315.28 
167.64 
448.91 
154.60 

22.48 
1,205.46 

1,213.39 

1, 784. 82 


2,434.85 


2,079.46     66,066.41 

8,600.00  i 

447. 10  I  110. 90 
269.75  I    1,230.25 

28,000.00 


88,836.58  ,172,665.67 


EBCAPITULATION. 

Balances  May  31, 1807 $143,663.37 

Beceipts  during  quarter 112,848.83 

Total  to  be  accounted  for 256,502.20 

Payments  during  quarter 88,886.68 

Balances  August  28, 1807 172,666.67 

DISPOSITION  OF  FUNDS. 

First  National  Bank  of  Santa  Fe $24,000.61 

Bank  of  Commerce,  Albuquerque 2,103.02 

First  National  Bank  of  Las  Yegaa 20,742.92 

First  National  Bank  of  Albuquerque 20,740.61 

Taos  County  Bank 0,106.58 

New  Mexico  Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Company 1,588.28 

San  Miguel  NaUonal  Bank 20,708.46 

First  National  Bank  of  Baton 14,560.46 

Bank  of  Roswell 14,443.02 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  of  New  York 16,578.87 

Total 172, 666. 67 

Funds  not  available 1,583.28 


Fnnds  available 171,082.30 

Deduct  interest  due 16,578.87 


Free  caah  balance 154,608.53 
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Quarterly  statement  of  the  Territorial  treasurer  of  New  Mexico  for  the  third  quarter  of  the 
forty-eighth  fisoal  year,  beginning  August  SO,  1897,  and  ended  November  27, 1897. 


Titl^  of  ftiDd  or  account. 


Interest  fand 

Licenses 

Penitentiary  current  expense  ftind  . . . 

Salary  fund 

Court  fund 

Miscellaneons  fund 

Compensation  of  assessors  fund 

Transportation  of  convicts 

University  of  New  Mexico 

Agricultural  college 

New  Mexico  School  of  Mines 

New  Mexico  Insane  Asylum 

Territoral  normal  institutes 

Cattle  indemnity  fund 

School  fund 

Interest  on  deposits 

Deficit  fund,  forty-second  fiscal  year. . 

Deficiency  fund,  forty-sixth  fiscal  year 

Special  court  l\ind 

Normal  school.  New  Mexico  (Silver 

^City)  

Normal    school,    New  Mexico    (Las 
Vegas) 

Territorial  purposes,  forty-seventh  fis- 
cal year 

Territorial  institutions,  forty-seventh 
fiscal  year ' 

New  Mexico  Military  Institute 

Territorial  purx>OBe8,  forty-eighth  fis- 
cal year 

Territorial  institutions,  forty-eighth 
fiscal  year 

Capitol  rebuilding  ftmd 

Corporation  fund 

The  legal  expense  fund 

XTnitea  States  annual  appropriation 
for  agricultural  college 

Territorial  purposes,  forty-ninth  fiscal 
year 

Territorial    institutions,    forty-ninth 
fiscal  year 

Capitol  contingent  sinking  fund 

Special  tax 

Sneep  sanitary  ftind 


Balances 

Aug.  30, 

1897. 


Total. 


$1, 382. 21 

2,497.071 

11, 230. 43! 

10. 733. 80 

563.07 

16,222.84 

1, 392. 56 

879.99 

2, 746. 59 

1, 784. 82; 

1, 217. 88* 

22, 730. 13 

39.34 

1,315.23 

167.64 

448.91' 

154.601 

22.48 

1,295.46 

1,218.39 

1, 784. 82 


2,434.85 


66, 066.41 

110.90 

1,230.25 

28,000.00 


172,665.67 


Receipts 

during 

quarter. 


$15, 000. 00 

83.77 

4, 982. 34 

2,057.95 


108.50 
653.00 


Transfers 
to  funds. 


I    Trans- 
fers from 
funds. 


$3,298.83 


Payments  Balances 
dnring     Nov.  27, 


quarter. 


1897. 


$12,840.00  $6,841.04 

i I        163.00     2,417.84 

2,601.04t I  11,835.77     6,878.04 


1,861.17 

64.571 

2,768.86 


4.115.11 


929.141 


2,196.46 
640.78 


8,566.81 

2, 537. 64 

"'607.00 


567.48 

180.61 
40.52 

10L83 
15.38 


43,283.72 


269.30 
544.88 
363.25 
363.25 
817.29 


363.26 
863.25 


363.26 


9,320.48  5,332.44 

504.15;  123.49 

8,060.40  11.039.30 

1,100.611  941.95 


791.  62 
2,600.00, 


1, 200. 00 
17,730.13] 


3,918.61 
189.30 


$2, 196. 46 
640.78 


I 


U.84; 
1,213.89 
1, 784. 82 


357.67 

791.47 

2,418.07 

381.13 

6,817.29 

39.34 

1,511.73 

28.34 

1,378.06 

164.60 

22.48 

1,251.12 

363.25 

363.25 


13,941.69 


8,666.81 
2,537.64 


2,400.00 


398.10 


4,489.20,  61,577.21 

520.30;    97.60 

1,002.60'   227.75 

23,000.00 

567.48 


180.51 
40.62 

101.33 
15.38 


13,941.69,  81, 568. 62 134, 39a  77 


RECAPITULATION. 

Balances  August  30, 1897 $172,666.67 

Receipts  durmg  quarter 43,283.72 

Total  to  be  accounted  for 215,949.39 

Payments  during  quarter 81,558.02 

Balances  November  27, 1897 184,890.77 


DISPOSITION  OF  PUNDS. 

First  National  Bank  of  Santa  Fe $19,705.48 

Bank  of  Commerce,  Albuquerque 2,209.86 

First  National  Bank  of  Las  Vegas 22,940.79 

First  National  Bank  of  Albuquerque 22,950.91 

Taos  County  Bank 8,172.63 

New  Mexico  Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Company 1,683.28 

San  Miguel  National  Bank 23,010.20 

First  National  Bank  of  Raton 12,676.27 

Bank  of  Roswell 12,547.39 

National  Bank  of  Commerceof  New  York 8,593.06 

Total 134,890.77 

Funds  not  available 1,683,28 


Funds  available 182,807.49 

Deduct  interest  due 8,603.96 


Free  cash  balance 124,213.58 
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Quarterly  statement  of  the  Territorial  treasurer  of  Nrno  MexioOf  fourth  quarter  of  the 
forty-eighth  fiscal  year,  beginning  November  29,  1897,  and  ending  Maroh  5,  1898, 


Title  of  fund  or  aoooant. 


Interest  funo 

Licenses 

Penitentiary  current  expense  fund  . . . 

Salary  fund 

Court  fund 

Miscellaneous  fund 

Compensation  of  assessors  fund 

Transportation  of  convicts 

University  of  New  Mexico 

Agricultural  colleffe 

New  Mexico  School  of  Mines 

New  Mexico  Insane  Asylum 

Territorial  normal  institutes 

Cattle  indemnity  fund 

School  fund 

Interests  oo  deposits 

Deficit  fund,  fortv-second  fiscal  year. . 
Deficiency  fund,  forty -sixth  fiscal  year 

Special  court  fund 

Normal  school,  New  Mexico  (Silver 

City)  

Normal   school,   New   Mexico  (Las 

Veffas) 

Terruorial    purposes,   forty-seventh 

fiscal  year 

Territorial  institutions,  forty-seventh 

fiscal  year 

New  Mexico  Military  Institute 

Territorial  purposes,  forty-eighth  fis- 
cal year 

Territorial  institutions,  forty-eighth 

fiscal  year 

Capitol  rebuilding  fund 

Corporation  Aind 

The  leeal  expense  fund 

United  States  annual  appropriation 

for  agricultural  college 

Territorial  purposes,  forty  ninth  fiscal 

year 

Territorial  institutions,  forty-ninth 

fiscal  year 

Capitol  contingent  sinking  fund 

Special  tax 

Sheep  sanitary  fund 


Total 


Balances 
Nov.  29, 


Receipts 

during 

quarter. 


$6, 841. 04 
2,417.84 

6. 878. 04 
6,332.44 

123.491 

11, 039.  30 

944.951 

357.67' 

791.47 

2,148.07, 

381.13, 

5,817.20' 

39.34. 

1,511.73 

28.34,. 

1. 378. 05 
164.60'. 

22.48. 
1,251.12. 
I 
363.25' 


T«««of«— 'I'ransfers  Payments'  Balances 
Transfers      ^  ,    ^^^'^^„    i   Mar.  6. 

to  funds,     f  J^^^    I  q^^^t  J^        1898^  • 


$22,540.83 $16, 877. 50  $12, 504. 37 

$60.17 $2,344.78         133.28 


2, 397. 30 
2,226.24 


4,607.55 


14,504.51: 
14,8m.  75. 
413.  26  . 
17, 217. 35 


3.11     7,882.23   15,894.51 

7,018.65    14,456.78 

68. 80;        477. 96 

12.69:    7,853.46  20,300.50 

, I    4,016.38     1,636.12 

1,784.59 1        357. 67|     1,784.60 

3,029.76 750.00     3,071.23 

2,019.81 1     2,148.07,    2,019.81 

2,019.81 1,280.001     1,120.94 

'    7,168.05 0,475.82     8,509.62 

1 80.34 

5,826.64 4,249.57     3,088.80 

28.34 

769.81 1    2,147.86 

! •. 154.60 

10. 48  3. 00 

3.51     1,247.61 


2,010.81! 1,338.861    1,044.20 


363.25, I    2,019.81 


1,908.67 
683.66: 


308.10 


1,008.67 
683.66. 


2,383.06 


I    2,010.81 

6,110.67, I    6,110.67 


61,677.21, 

07.601 

227. 76 

23,000.00 

667.48 

180. 61' 
40.62 

10L33I 
16.38 


1, 786. 23 


780.00 


1,786.28 


8, 226. 92 
660.00 


2,417.01 


60,200.60 

I 

17, 746. 46 

4, 470. 00 

10,617.78 

586.23 


23,000.00 


68, 361. 20 
207.60 
227.76 


60,768.08 
17,026.07 


4,620.42 

10,610.11 

601.61 


134,300.77   120,666.01   01,674.16,01,674.16,01,276.64163,781.14 


RECAPITULATION. 

Balances  November  20, 1807 $184,300.77 

Receipts  during  quarter 120,666.01 

Total  to  be  accounted  for 265,067.68 

Payments  during  quarter 01,276.64 

Balances  Maroh  6, 1898 163,781.14 

DISPOSITION  OF  FUNDS. 

First  National  Bank  of  Santa  Fe $14,266.77 

Bank  of  Commerce,  Albuquerque 2,226.84 

First  NaUonal  Bank  of  Las  Vegas 20,603.80 

First  National  Bank  of  Albuquerque 20,400.28 

Taos  County  Bank : 0,734.07 

New  Mexico  SaTlngs  Bank  and  Trust  Company 1,683.28 

San  Miguel  National  Bank 20,476.70 

First  l^tional  Bank  of  Baton 14,772.47 

TheBankofRoswell 14,64L71 

NatlonalBankofCommerceof  New  York 18,086.18 


Total , 163,781.14 

Funds  not  available 1,688.28 


Funds  available 162,107.86 

Deduct  interest  due 18,085.18 


Free  cash  balanee 144,112.78 
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Quarterly  etatement  of  the  Territorial  treasurer  of  Neiv  Mexico,  first  quarter  of  the  forty- 
ninth  fiscal  year  J  beginning  March  7, 1898,  and  ending  May  £8, 1898, 


Title  of  fund  or  aocoimt. 


Interest  fond 

Licenses 

PeniieDtiary  current  expense  fund . . . 

Salary  fun  d 

Court  fund 

Miscellaneous  fund 

Compensation  of  assessors  fund 

Tranciportation  of  convicts 

University  of  New  Mexico 

Agricultural  college 

New  Mexico  School  of  Mines 

Ke  w  Mexico  Insane  A.8ylum 

Cattle  indemnity  fund 

Interests  on  deposits 

Deficit  fund,  forty-second  fiscal  year. . 
Deficiency  fund,  forty -sixth  fiscal  year 

Special  court  fund .* 

]Normal  school,  New  Mexico  (Silver 

City) 

Normal   school.   New   Mexico   (Las 

y  ef^ae) 

Territorial   purposes,    forty-seventh 

fiscal  year 

TeiTitorial  institutions,  forty-seventh 

fiscal  year 

New  Mexico  Military  Institute 

Territorial    purposes,    forty-eighth 

fiscal  year 

Territorial  institutions,  forty-eighth 

fiscal  year 


Balances 

Mar.  7, 

1898. 


$12,604.37 


Keoeipts 

during 

quarter. 


Capitol  rebuilding  fund 

Corporation  fund 

The  legal  expense  fund 

Territorial  purposes,  forty-ninth  fiscal 

year 

Territorial  institutions,  forty-ninth 

fiscal  year 

Capital  contingent  sin  king  fund 

Special  tax 

Sneep  sanltarv  fund 

Compilation  fund 


Total 


15, 894. 51 

li,  456. 78 

477.95 

20, 390. 50 

1,536.12 

1, 784. 59 

3, 071. 23 

2,019.81 

1, 120. 94 

3,509.52 

3,088.80 

2,147.86 

154.60 

3.00 

1,247.61 

1,044.20 

2,383.06 


2, 417. 91 


58,35L29 
207.60! 
227.75 


I 


4,520.42; 

10,610.111 

601.61' 


$3.07 
1, 901. 49 
2, 241. 10 


Transfers 
to  funds. 


$5,187.26 


1,046.35 


2,223.49 
822.80 


3,414.71 

2,886.96 

96.12 

4,021.81 


413.88 
719.11 
479. 40 
479.40 
1, 600. 82 


1,048.31 
305.47 


Transfers 

Arom 

funds. 


$12,600.00 


479.40 
479.40 


Payn)ent8 

during 

quarter. 


6,501.60 
8,284.06 
92.00 
10, 180. 94 
1,528.52 
1,774.44 
3,000.00 
2,019.81 
1,000.00 


Balances 
Mav28, 


$5, 191. 63 
3.07 

14,610.11 

11, 300. 78 
482.07 

14,225.37 
1,063.05 
424.03 
790.34 
479.40 
600.34 


3. 509. 52,  1, 600. 32 
4,470.99    841.  M) 
500.00  2,470.66 

I    154.60 

3.00 

1,347.61 


2,900.67 
846. 21 

'i.'o2i.'6o 


479.40 


1.044.20 
2,383.06 


479.40 
479.40 


$1,048.31, 
305.47'. 


2,400.00 


2, 900. 57 
846.21 


497.31 


\ 


12,071.85 

3,564.75 
856.72 

2, 130. 631 
264.10 
161. 50, 


5,027.29!  53,324.00 
588.16    640.44 
227.75 


12,071.85 
3, 564. 75 


9, 377. 64 


6,377.14 

3. 381. 10 

865.71 

161.50 


168,781.141  33,418.41:20,737.16  20,737.16  76,281.22120,918.33 


RECAPITULATION . 

Balances  March  7, 1898 $163,78L14 

Receipts  during  quarter 83,418.41 

Total  to  be  accounted  for 197,100.55 

Payments  during  quarter 76,281.22 

Balances  May  28, 1898 120.918.33 

DISPOSITION  OF  FUNDS. 

First  National  Bank  of  Santa  Fe $1,886.47 

Bank  of  Commerce,  Albuquerque 2,243.38 

First  National  Bank  of  Las  Vegas 20,683.20 

First  National  Bank  of  Albuquerque 20.670.05 

Taos  CouxMty  BaQk 7,100.09 

New  Mexico  Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Company 1,583.28 

San  Miguel  National  Bank 20.650.45 

First  National  Bank  of  Raton 10,070.04 

The  Bank  of  RosweU 10,040.75 

National  Bank  of  Conuneroeof  New  York 25,079.82 


Total 130,018.83 

Funds  not  available 1,583.28 


Funds  available 110,335.05 

Deduct  intenat  due 26,079.82 


Free  cash  baUmo^ 03,^6. 28 
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Aa$e88ment  of  property  for  taxes  for  the  year  1897  in  the  various  counties  in  the  Territory 
of  New  Mexieo  and  the  arithmetical  product  of  taxes  for  the  forty-ninth  fiscal  year. 


County. 


Assessed 

TAlue  subject 

to  tax. 


Bernalillo $7, 

Cbaves i  1, 

Colfax 2, 

Donna  Ana i  2, 


Eddy 

Grant 

Gnadalonpe 

Lincoln 

Mora 

JRio  Arriba. 

San  Juan 

San  Mignel. 
SantaFe... 

Sierra 

Socorro 

Taos 

Union 


1. 
3, 

1, 


4. 

1, 

1, 
4. 

1, 


Valencia ',  2, 


805, 184. 00 
475,829.00 
722, 180. 00 
446, 002. 85 
113,075.00 
408, 236. 45 
420, 558. 00 
413, 832. 00 
968, 135. 00 
800, 222. 00 
729, 310. 00 
209. 564. 00 
851, 701. 00 
055, 072.  :io 
611,482.00 
053, 689. 00 
174, 850. 00 
668,506.58 


Territorial 
purposes. 


$51, 766. 29 

10. 330. 81 

19,055.26 

17,126.85 

7,792.99 

24,277.65 

2,943.84 

9  898. 26 

6, 776. 94 

5, 601.  55 

5, 105. 17 

29, 466. 94 

12,961.17 

7,385.52 

32, 280. 40 

6, 675. 82 

8,223.95 

18, 680. 10 


Territorial 

infit.ii;ii« 

Special 

Capitol 
contin- 

Cattle in- 

Sheep 

tions. 

tax. 

gent 
Zand. 

demnity. 

sanitary. 

$16, 160. 29 

$9, 243. 98 

48,097.59 

$7.74 

$217. 70 

3,025.47 

1,844.78 

737. 91 

704.04 

181. 93 

5, 580. 46 

3. 402. 72 

1,361.09 

302.09 

81.54 

5,015.72 

3, 068. 37 

1, 223. 36 

60.82 

20.87 

2.280.96 

1,391.01 

559.79 

89.13 

75.57 

7, 109. 88 

4, 335. 29 

1, 734. 11 

1,040.47 

81.11 

862.12 

625.67 

210. 26 

51.75 

219.60 

2. 898. 66 

1, 767. 48 

707.46 

862.65 

124.24 

2,420.33 

1, 210. 16 

484.06 

83.06 

107.18 

1,640.45 

1,000.27 

400.11 

19.50 

179.25 

1.495.08 

911.64 

864.66 

13.21 

29.78 

8, 628. 56 

5, 262. 05 

2, 104. 45 

67.95 

286.52 

3. 794. 62 

2,317.27 

927. 62 

23.37 

72.19 

2, 102. 90 

1, 318. 84 

527.53 

164.63 

21.81 

9.453.62 

5,764.36 

2,305.75 

063.93 

167. 61 

2, 002. 75 

1,144.43 

476.84 

157. 72 

107. 60 

2,937.12 

1,468.56 

587.42 

170.29 

36487 

5. 470. 79 

3, 335. 36 

1,334.63 

16.43 

69.10 

Total  assessed  valaeof  all  kinds  of  property 1 $41,546,490.47 

Deduct  exemptions  to  beads  of  families  and  reductions  on  values  made  by  board  of 
county  commissioners  and  Territorial  board  of  equalisation 2,068,374.29 

Balance  of  property  valuation  subject  to  tax 39,478,119.18 

For  Territorial  purposes  (section  2,  chapter  72,  Laws  of  1897),  7  mills  on  the  dollar. 

For  Territorial  institations  (section  5,  cnapter  72,  Laws  of  1897),  ZAj,  of  one  mill  on  the  dollar. 

For  specialr  tax  for  the  forty-ninth  fiscal  year  (section  7,  chapter  72,  Laws  of  1897),  1^  mills  on  the 
dollar. 

For  capitol  contingent  sinking  fund  (section  8,  chapter  46,  Laws  of  1887),  ^  mill  on  the  dollar. 

For  oattle  indemnity  fund,  as  provided  by  section  23,  chapter  106,  Laws  of  1889. 

For  the  support  of  the  public  schools  a  levy  is  made  by  me  in  conformity  with  "An  act  to  estab- 
lish public  schools  in  the  Territory,"  etc.,  approved  February  12, 1891,  of  2i<^  of  one  mill  on  the  dollar 
upon  all  the  taxable  property  in  the  Territory,  to  be  collected  and  paid  m  to  the  different  county 
treasuries,  as  providea  by  law. 

COUNTY  FINANCES. 

I  have  made  stringent  efforts  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  indebted- 
ness existing  in  the  varions  coanties  of  the  Territory,  and  the  present 
financial  condition  thereof,  bat  regret  to  say  Uiat  I  have  been  unable 
to  get  this  information  from  all  of  the  counties.  Following,  I  give  such 
reports  as  I  have  succeeded  in  obtaining. 

COLFAX  COUNTY. 

General  county  f^nd : 

Receipts $13,372.32 

ExpenditnroB 10,071.46 

Balance  ou  hand 8^300.86 

Conrt  fond : 

Reoeipte 6,834,84 

Expenditnres 4,601.(!i0 

Balance  on  hand 1,233.34 

Bonnty  i^nd : 

Reoeipte 1,602.68 

Expeuditares 1,368.78 

Balance  on  hand 133.91 

General  interest  fund : 

Receipts 7,815.87 

Expenditnres ., ,^ 4,854.11 

Balance  on  band 2,961.71 

6648—9 

I 
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General  schools  fand : 

Receipts $14,496.71 

Expenditures 11,461.44 

Balance  on  band 8,035.27 

Roads  and  bridge  fand : 

Receipts 1,499.73 

Expenditures 1,403.50 

Balance  on  hand 96.14 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  BERNALILLO  COUNTY. 

Total  indebtedness  of  said  coanty  up  to  and  including  June  30, 1898, 
amounts  to  9353,459.23,  composed  of  the  following  amounts,  viz : 

Bonded  debt. 


Date  iseaed. 


1884 

1885 

July  1, 1880  . 

Do 

July  1, 1891 . 
Nov.  16, 18d2 

Do 

July  1,1885 
July  1,1897 


Whftt  pnrpoee  isaaed. 


Fundiiig  IndebtedneM 
Coart-house  and  Jail . 
Fooding  Indebtedneas 

CnrraD  t  expenses 

Funding  indebtedneaa 

Current  expenses 

Bridse  bnildinff 

Funoing  indebtedneaa 
.do 


Bate  of 
interest. 


Psr  MfU. 
6 
7 
6 
6 

S* 

6 
6 
6 


Total 

Approved  accounts,  qnarter  ending- 
September  30, 18v7,  50  per  cent  unpaid. 
March  31, 1888,  40  per  cent  unpaia. 

Warrants  outstanding 

Judgments  against  the  county 

County  certificates  of  indebtedness 

Floating  indebted ness 


Total  indebtedness 


Amount 
issued. 


$25,000.00 
02,000.00 
40.000.00 
40,000.00 
17,000.00 
7,000.00 
30,000.00 
64,900.00 
50,300.00 

868,200.00 
18,000.00 

348,200.00 

2,568.44 
2,600.79 


t68,450L28 


Total  assessed  valuation,  real  and  personal,  equalised  for  the  year  1897 j    7, 396, 184. 00 


FINANCIAL  CONDITION  OF  CHAVES  COUNTY. 

Banded  indebtedness. 

Court-house  and  jail  bonds  outstandins  and  drawing  6  per  cent $30, 000. 00 

Lincoln  County  indebtedness  bonds  outstanding  ana  drawing  6  per  cent.  13, 000. 00 

Current  expense  bonds  outstanding  and  drawing  6  per  cent 7, 000. 00 

Total 50,000.00 

General  fund,  balance  on  hand 6,338.92 

Road  and  bridge  fund,  balance  on  hand 685.71 

School  fund,  balance  on  hand '. .' 1, 889. 40 

Bonded  interest  fund,  balance  on  hand 804.85 

District  court  fund,  balance  on  hand  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1898 365.45 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  DONNA  ANA  COUNTY. 

Bonds  issued : 

November  1, 1883,  court-house  and  Jail  bonds,  6  per  cent . .  $3, 000. 00 

July  1, 1889,  current  expense  bonds,  6  per  cent 15, 000. 00 

July  1, 1891,  current  expense  bonds,  6  per  cent 7, 000. 00 

January  1, 1885,  funding  bonds,  6  per  cent 10, 900.00 

July  1,1889, funding  bonds, 6  percent.^ 32,000.00 

July  1, 1895,  funding  bonds,  6  per  cent 23, 100.00 

August  2, 1897,  funding  bonds>  6^ per  cent^ 7,621.15 

Judgments 3,144.13 


101, 765. 28 
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By  credits : 

Cash  on  hand  oonrt-honse  bonds  sinking  fund $3, 000. 00 

Cash  on  hand  funding  bonds  sinking  fnnd,  issne  of  1885..     5, 921. 95 

$8,921.95 

92, 843. 33 

Floating  outstanding  indebtedness,  1896 587.92 

Floating  outstanding  indebtedness,  1897 3,935.86 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  BDDT  COUNTY. 

The  chairman  of  the  board  of  coanty  commissioners  of  the  county  of 
Eddy  writes  that — 

the  financial  condition  of  that  county  is  in  better  shape  than  it  has  been  for  vears. 

One  year  ago,  under  the  laws  of  the  last  legislature,  we  bonded  the  Territorial  in- 
debtedness (not  before  bonded),  which  amounts  to  $^,926.84. 

Indebtedness  for  court-house,  jail  bonds,  bridge  bonds,  and  Lincoln  County  indebt- 
edness, amounting  to  $50,000,  running  from  twenty  to  thirty  years. 

Since  the  issuance  of  our  last  bonds,  we  have  been  paying  the  court  expeusesof  the 
county  in  full. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  GBANT  COUNTY. 

Funding  bonds  1882,  at  6per  cent $100 

Bailroad  bonds  1883,  at  7  per  cent 57,000 

Funding  bonds  1885,  at  6  per  cent 18,500 

Funding  and  refhnding  bonds  1889,  at  6  per  cent 142, 500 

218, 100 
Unfunded  indebtedness,  more  or  less.: 20,000 

238,100 

AuDiTou'8  Office,  Territory  of  New  Mexico, 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mexly  August  11, 1898, 

Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  6th  iustant,  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  taxable  property  for  1897: 

Tax  Rate  for  1897. 

Tax  ratefw  1897  on  assesaed  valuation  of  property, 
^  BiilU. 

For  Territorial  purposes 7 

For  Territorial  institutions 2.05 

Special  tax  for  the  forty-ninth  fiscal  year 1.25 

Capitol  contingent  bonds 50 

Territorial  expenditurea  for  the  forty-ninth  fiecal  year,  according  to  the  tax  roll  of  1897. 

For  Territorial  purposes $100,055.60 

For  Territorial  institutions 31,491.67 

Appropriations 193,080.00 

I  reffret  that  I  can  not  give  you  a  fhller  report  at  this  time,  but  owing  to  the  fail- 
ure orthe  counties  to  respond,  I  can  not,  ana  hope  this  will  answer. 
Very  respectfully, 

Marcelino  Garcia,  Territorial  Auditoi\ 
The  Governor  of  New  Mexico,  " 

Sante  Fe,  X,  Mex, 


BOABD  OF  EQUALIZATION. 

TKRJUTORIAL  VALUATIONS  FOR  1898. 

Lands  and  real  estate. — ^AU  workable  coal  lands  sitaated  not  more  than 
10  miles  itx>m  any  operated  railroad  shall  be  assessed  at  t20  per  acre; 
more  than  10  miles  from  line  of  railroad,  $10  per  acre;  merchantable 
timber  lands  not  more  than  15  miles  from  line  of  railroad,  t3.50  per 
acre;  more  than  15  miles  from  railroad,  $1.50  per  acre.    Each  quarter 
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section  or  fractional  part  thereof  of  land  with  permanent  water,  suitably 
for  grazing  only,  $1.25  per  acre;  grazing  lands  without  water,  30  cents 
per  acre;  all  other  lands  and  real  estate  not  otherwise  specified,  at 
actnal  cash  valne,  bat  ander  no  circumstances  shall  they  be  assessed 
for  less  than  other  similar  or  adjacent  property. 

Live  stock, — The  board  placed  the  assessable  values  upon  live  stock 
as  follows :  Stock  horses,  $5  per  head ;  cow  ponies,  $10  per  head ;  Ameri* 
can  horses,  $30  per  head ;  American  mules,  $40  per  head ;  Mexican  muleSi 
$10  per  head ;  burros,  $3  per  head;  stock  cattle  south  of  the  thirty- fifth 
parallcd,  $11  per  head;  stock  cattle  north  of  the  thirty-fifth  parallel,  $12 
per  head;  improved  sheep  within  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  $1.50 
per  head;  the  unimproved  sheep  within  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico, 
at  $1  per  head;  graded  Angora  goats,  that  produce  a  fleece  that  is 
clipped  for  market,  shall  be  assesfi^  at  the  rate  of  $2  per  head;  com'- 
mon  goats  that  produce  no  clip  or  fleece  shall  be  assessed  at  50  cents 
per  head;  improved  cattle  that  are  suitable  for  dairy  purposes  only 
shall  be  assessed  at  $25  per  head. 

BANKS. 

The  statements  of  the  dififerent  banks  throughout  the  Territory  show 
the  following  business  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 18dd: 

First  National  Bank  of  Albuquerque $1,851,461.00 

First  National  Bank  of  Las  Vegas 603,361.91 

First  National  Bank  of  Santa  Fe 643,741.98 

First  National  Bank,  Raton 203,741.98 

San  Miguel  National  Bank,  Las  Vegas 642,778.90 

Las  Vegas  Savings  Bank 98,325.68 

Silver  City  National  Bank 234,354.29 

The  Bank  of  Commerce,  Albuquerque 370,023.24 

Sierra  County  Bank,  HiUsboro 113,409.65 

Bank  of  Roswell,  RosweU 291,258.06 

Bank  of  Doming, Deming 168,916.67 

Exchange  Bank  of  White  Oaks 93,277.78 

George  D.  Bowman  ^  Son,  LasCruces 6S,095.62 

Andrew  Morton  &  Co.,  Springer 58,000.00 

Taos  County  Bank,  Taos  . 72,410.34 


iNTBfiNAL  ESVBNUB  SBBVICB, 

DuBTRicT  OF  New  Mbxico^  Collector's  Officb, 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  September  g2, 1898. 

Dkab  Sir  :  In  response  to  yonis  of  the  10th  Instant,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
herewith  a  statement  of  the  collections  for  the  district  of  New  Mexico  ftom  the 
various  sources  ennm^ated  below,  viz: 

Wholesikle  liquor  dealers $991.67 

Wholesale  dealers  in  malt  liquors 1,487.53 

Retail  liquor  dealers 13, 37a  78 

Retail  dealers  in  malt  liquors 281.68 

Retail  dealers  in  oleomargarine 224.00 

Brewers  (more  than  500  barrels) 100.00 

Brewers  (1«M  than  500  barrels) 50.00 

Rectifiers  (less  than  500  barrels) 83.34 

Other  stamps — 

Beer  stamps 4,320.88 

Cigar  and  cigarette  stamps 1,256.25 

Tobacco  stamps 54.00 

Tax-paid  and  spirit  stamps 713.46 

Adhesive  stamps 2,695.45 

Penalties  find  miac^llaiieoas  collections 717.10 

Total 26,846.14 

Very  respectHilly; 

A,  L.  Morrison. 
Hon.  M.  ▲.  Otbro,  Sante  Fe,  N,  Mex. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TERRITORIAL  COAL-OIL  INSPECTOR. 

Sir:  As  per  your  request  of  recent  date,  herei^ith  please  find  statement  showing 
the  namber  of  gallons  of  coal  oil  or  kerosene  shipped  into  New  Mexico  from  Jane  30, 
1897,  up  to  and  inclndlng  June  30,  1898. 

Gallonfl.- 

Las  Vegas  station 75,086 

Santa  Fe  station 28,916 

Albaquerque  station 126,988 

Socorro  station 35,084 

Las  Crnoee  station 24,922 

Lake  Valley  station 7,813 

Doming  station 31,628 

Silver  City  station 50,728 

Eddy  station 25,208 

All  other  sources 105,623 

Total 511,946 

Very  respectfully, 

JOHN  S.  Clark, 
Coal-Oil  Inspector  New  Mexico. 

Grovemor  Miqubl  A.  Otero, 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

Santa  Fs,  K.  Msx.,  A%gu$t  1, 1S9$, 

.  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  favor  of  recent  date  asking 
in  information  as  to  the  condition  of  the  schools  of  this  Territory  up  to  June  30. 
1^.  ComplyiUg  with  your  request,  I  have  to  sav  that  since  the  date  of  the  last 
report  submitted  by  this  office  there  has  been  marked  progress  in  educational  mat- 
ters throughout  the  Territory.  The  public  school  institution  has  been  in  operatioii 
long  enough  to  show  its  beneficial  effects.  The  accompanying  statement  will  give 
an  msight  as  to  the  amount  of  work  done  in  each  counter.  Some  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  building  of  new  school  houses,  particularly  in  the  larger  cities.    In  a 

freat  many  of  the  country  districts  old  buildings  have  been  enlarged  and  improved, 
o  far  as  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  work  of  the  schools  has  been  affected  by  the 
character  of  tne  teachers,  there  has  been  great  improvement.  This  is  due  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  normal  training  which  many  of  the  present  teachers  have  received 
during  the  last  few  years. 

The  adoption  of  a  uniform  series  of  toxt-books  for  the  public  schools  has  brought 
about  very  satisfactory  results. 

The  history  of  the  free  public  schools  in  New  Mexico  during  the  last  few  years  is 
such  as  to  afford  gratification  and  pride  to  every  citizen  of  the  Territory.  As  the 
number  of  primary  or  elementary  schools  is  the  gauge  by  which  tiie  progress  of  a 
Statomust  be  measured,  New  Mexico  in  this  particular  has  achieved  much  more  than 
tiie  greatest  friends  of  our  educational  system  ever  dared  to  hope.  It  is  not  only  in 
the  district  schools  that  New  Mexico  can  present  itself  in  a  favorable  light.  Our 
Citv  schools  are  second  to  none  in  tbe  country. 

Our  Territorial  institutions  of  learning  are  in  a  verv  flourishing  condition,  as  will 
appear  from  an  examination  of  the  accompanying  tables. 

Besides  our  public  schools,  private  interest  ban  not  been  lacking.  In  addition  to 
the  public  schools,  there  are  in  New  Mexico  many  private  and  sectarian  schools 
which  have  aided  materially  in  the  educational  advancement  of  the  Territory. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  dispel  the  false  ideas  current  in  reference  to  the  illiteracy 
and  the  inability  to  speak  English  with  whioh  the  inhabitants  of  the  Territory  are 
wrongfully  charged. 
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ILLITBBACT. 


Total  illiterate  population  10  years  of  age  and  orer,  by  States  and  Territories,  1890, 


Per  cent. 

Maine 5.46 

New  Hampshire 6.81 

YermoDt 6.69 

MassaohuBetts 6.22 

Rhode  Island 9.76 

Connecticat 5.28 

New  York 5.53 

New  Jersey 6.50 

Pennsylvania 6.78 

Delaware 14.31 

Maryland 15.70 

District  of  Oolumhia 13.20 

Virginia 30.18 

West  Virginia 14.41 

North  Carolina 35.71 

South  Carolina 44.95 

Georgia 39.83 

Florida 27.79 

Ohio 5.24 

Ihdiana 6.32 

Illinois 5.25 

Michigan 5.92 

Wisconsin  5.73 

Minnesota 6.03 

Iowa 3.61 


Per  cent. 

Missouri 9.09 

North  Dakota 5.98 

South  Dakota 4.27 

Nebraska 3.11 

Kansas 3.99 

Kentucky 21.65 

Tennessee 26.64 

Alabama 41 

Mississippi 39.98 

Louisiana 45.83 

Texas 19.74 

Oklahoma 5. 87 

Arkansas 26.65 

Montana 5.46 

Wyoming 3.41 

Colorado 5.24 

New  Mexico 44.49 

Arizona 23.41 

Utah 5.59 

Nevada 12.81 

Idaho 5.14 

Washington 4.27 

Orep^on 4. 13 

California 7,67 


The  large  percentile,  44.49.  given  by  the  census  report  of  1890,  is  to  a  ereat  extent 
due  to  the  fact  that  in  1890  there  were  still  living  many  of  the  original  inhabitants 
who  were  living  in  the  Territory  before  it  became  a  part  of  the  United  States.  It 
can  be  safelv  estimated  that  at  least  22  per  cent  of  tne  44  per  cent  can  be  ascribed 
to  them.  This  class  of  pioneers  is  fast  disappearing  and  the  new  veneration,  with- 
out exception,  owing  to  our  excellent  school  system,  is  ei^oying  ail  the  benefits  of 
modern  education,  and  this  element  has  made  excellent  use  of  the  facilities  afforded 
during  the  last  seven  years,  as  a  total  enrollment  of  151,000  in  the  district  schools 
alone  proves.  This  enrollment  gives  an  average  of  50  per  cent  of  the  total  school 
census  of  316,000,  and  considering  that  by  the  laws  or  the  Territory  this  census 
embraces  all  persons  of  the  ages  between  6  and  21  years,  but  that  the  majority  attend- 
ing school  is  of  8  to  16  years ;  and  fhrther  oonsiderinjg^  the  fact  that  at  least  70  per 
cent  of  the  70,000  new  arrivals  are  above  20  years,  it  may  be  safelv  asserted  tnat 
there  is  not  a  child  in  the  Territory,  between  the  ages  of  8  and  16,  who  fiiils  to 
attend  school.  Taking  50,000  as  the  number  of  persons  of  school  age,  90  per  cent  is 
a  conservative  estimate  of  those  able  to  read  and  write.  Taking  as  a  basis  the  cen- 
sus of  1890,  with  153,000  inhabitants,  the  Territory  has  had,  during  the  last  seven 
years,  *n  increase  of  90,000,  for  the  actual  number  of  its  inhabitants  is  to-day 

Of  this  increase  of  90,000,  20,000  may  be  assigned  to  births  and  70,000  to  immi- 
grants from  other  States  of  the  Union.  Of  these  last  70,000  at  least  60,000  are  able 
to  read  and  write,  which  leaves  only  14  per  cent  of  illiteracy  among  the  new  arrivals. 

Deducting  the  increase  of  90,000  from  the  total  of  population  of  243,000  leaves 
153,000,  of  which  50,000  are  of  school  age  and  103,000  above  21  years  of  age. 

Of  the  older  inhabitants  there  were,  according  to  the  last  census,  in  round  num- 
bers, 55  per  cent  able  to  read  and  write;  but  taking  into  consideration  the  deaths 
of  persons  above  school  age  occurring  during  this  period  of  seven  years,  and  the 
increase  of  this  class  by  those  who,  during  their  minority,  attend  school,  this  ]>ep- 
centage  can  now  be  conservatively  estimated  at  60  per  cent. 
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Consequently,  the  matter  of  persons  able  to  read  and  write  in  New  Mezieo  can  be 
represented  by  the  following  figures : 


Kew  arriyals,  1880-1807 

Persons  of  school  age,  6  to  21  years 
Persone  above  school  age 

Persons  below  sehool  age 

Total 


Number. 


Percent. 


70.000 

50,000 

108,000 

86 
90 
68 

228,000 
20,000 

286 

248,000 

•  •  • ■ « • » ••• 

Or  an  average,  in  round  numbers,  of  79  x>er  eent  able  to  read  and  write,  leaving 
only  21  per  cent  of  illiteracy. 

KRGLISH. 

In  reference  to  the  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  the  following  facts  will 
explain  themselves  and  dispel  the  idea  that  English  only  to  a  slight  extent  is  spoken 
in  the  Territory. 

The  census  of  1890  gives  61.11  as  the  percentage  of  those  unable  to  speak  English; 
the  same  factors  proving  the  decrease  of  illiteracy  also  prove  the  increase  of  the 
English  language. 

^rst,  there  is  the  death  rate  of  the  ori^^al  settlers;  second,  an  immigration  of 
70,000,  all  of  which  with  hardly  an  exception  speak  English  and  are  of  Anglo-Saxon 
descent ;  third,  a  total  enrollment  embracing  seven  years  of  151^000  in  650  schools, 
taught  by  745  teachers  each  and  everyone  speaking  and  teaching  Enj^lish. 

From  the  above  facts  a  conservative  estimate  can  be  made  proving  that  to-day 
the  percentage  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Territory  unable  to  speak  English  will  not 
at  the  utmost  exceed  15  per  cent. 

Very  respectfoUy,  yours,  Manubl  C.  db  Baca, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Inetruoti 

Hon.  MiGUBL  A.  Otbbo, 

Governor  of  New  Mexico,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Hex, 


Annual  report  of  ike  euperintendent  ofpubUo  instruction  for  the  year  1897, 

DISTRICT  SCHOOLS. 


Comities. 

iNomber, 

of 
.districts. 

Teachers. 

Enrollment 

'. 

Males. 

89 

2 

20 

7 

8 

11 

18 

17 

7 

22 

8 

57 

18 

10 

28 

16 

8 

18 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Fenudes. 

1,703 
282 

684 
618 
282 
601 
281 
807 
240 
261 
204 
1,426 
414 
206 
764 
192 
167 
620 

Total. 

'Remsllllo ,,,--^^ 

50 
11 
26 
29 
18 
80 
18 
86 
27 
22 
19 
03 
27 
17 
49 
82 
18 
21 

26 
16 
20 
21 
9 
82 

64 

18 
40 
28 
17 
48 
18 
27 
12 
26 
18 
89 
88 
24 
42 
18 
12 
23 

1,607 
276 
670 
686 
261 
667 
818 
888 
899 
621 
807 

2.092 
716 
270 

1,062 
456 
286 
864 

8,810 
668 

Chaves 

Collbx 

1,284 

]>qAii Ana....  ,,,.,-. T.,r 

1,196 
668 

Eddv 

Grant-T.-  -^^^^--t-t 

1,168 

QnailalniM ....-,,  ..^, .,,,-,. ,Tr 

644 

T4in^M>]n  ft  .....r.,-.T ^-- 

10 

6 

8 

10 

32 

6 

14 

14 

8 

4 

6 

686 

Hora 

688 

Rio  Arriba 

772 

I9%ii  Jnsn . ...... ...w-^.r 

611 

SanHlffuel 

8,617 

Santa  Fe 

L128 

Sierra 

486 

Boeorro  6..... 

1,816 

Taos  0........ 

6a 

Union 

408 

Valencia 

1,474 

Total 

528 
662 

808 
818 

i,6n 

288 
216 

968 

646 
628 

2,666 

11,658 
11,876 

66,617 

8^016 
8,816 

48,846 

20,674 

Total,  1^96 

98,181 

Totals.  1891,  1892,  IMS,  iSM 

168^468 

Grand  total 

2,298 

1,441 

8,739 

88,061 

61,276 

160,827 

a  Difference  not  acconnted  for  In  expenditnres,  1247.96. 

b  In  total  expenditnres  are  inclndea  $2,829.29,  amount  oyerdrawn. 

e  Total  expenditores  include  $172.86,  over  draft. 
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Annual  report  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  tJie  year  1897 — Continued. 

DISTRICT  SCHOOLS-Continued. 


Counties. 


Bernalillo.. 

ChAve«  

Colfax 

Bofia  Ana  . 

Bday 

Grant 

Quadalvpe. 
Lincoln  a.. 
Mora ...... 

Rio  Arriba. 
San  •Tiian 


1,072 
217 
382 
418 

1.663 
434 
264 
230 
268 
366 
109 
SUnHiffael i  1,860 


Average   daily    attend- 
ance. 


Number  of  scholars  be- 
tween the  ages  of  6  and 
21  years. 


I 


Males. 


Females.  I  Total.  I  Males.  '  Females.    Total. 


SaataFe 
Sierra.... 
Socorro  d 
Taos  c ... 
tTnion  ... 
Videnoia. 


606 
165 


Totai 

Total,  1896 

Totals,  1891, 1892, 1898, 1894, 
and  1895 


273 
166 
695 


902 
244 
332 
280 
1,962 
320 
197 
219 
164 
132 
148 
968 


114 
523 
118 
114 
488 


9,341 
8.139 

46,284 


Qrand  total 62,764 


7.604 
5,679 

29,872 


48.055 


1,974 
461 
714 
098 

3,615 
754 
461 
449 
432 
498 
347 

2,318 
801 
269 

1,206 
391 
279 

1,178 


3,954 
508 

1,144 

1,925 
389 

1,558 
641 

1,025 

1,512 
498 
446 

3,826 

1,380 
525 

2,079 
899 
635 

1,159 


16, 845  !  24, 102 
13, 818  I  23, 962 

76, 166  '  124, 127 


3,365 
474 
133 

1,667  . 
462  ; 

1,299  I 
639  , 
687  ' 

1.890  1 
253 
351 

3,110 

1,226 
420 

1.652 
774 
497 

1,402 


105,819  ,  171,191 


19,801 
90.875 

103,749 


144.425 


7, 819 

984 

1,277 

8,592 

861 

2,867 

1,280 

1,712 

2,902 

741 

797 

6,936 

2,606 

946 

8,731 

1,673 

1,132 

2,661 


N'nm- 

berof 

schools. 


66 
15 
29 
24 
14 
30 
13 
21 
13 
24 
18 
78 
81 
18 
42 
15 
10 
24 


Montiia 
taaght. 


43,908 
44,837 

227,876 


469 

472 

2,414 


4 
5 
4 
4 
4 
6 
3 
3 
4 
8 
3 
4 
% 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


4 
4 


316,616  1    3.365 


Counties. 


Bernalillo 

Chaves 

Colfax , 

I)<mna  Ana 

Eddy 

Orant 

Gaadalonpe 

Lincoln  A 

Mora 

Rio  Arriba 

San  Juan 

San  Miguel 

Santa  Fe 

Sierra 

Socorro  5  

Taos0 , 

Union 

Valencia 

Total 

Total,  1896 

Totals,  1891,1892, 1893. 1894,  and  1895 

Grand  total 


Receipts. 


Balance  due 
Deo.  1, 1887. 


$10,148.53 
1,560.60 
2,789.92 
2,138.84 

367.41 
2,214.88 
1,269.07 
1,586.37 
1.258.67 
2, 996. 31 

627.12 
6,704.94 
2,583.04 
1,385.84 

6. 832. 90 
1,491.32 

702.01 

1. 692. 91 


From  county 
school  fbna. 


$11,265.15 
8,039.61 
7,209.84 
4, 484. 00 
3,345.57 
14,799.65 

370.86 
2. 616. 75 

888.74 
2,512.45 

166.27 
4,881.62 
3, 166. 10 
1,834.20 
2,446.00 
2,076.06 
1,823.00 

649.60 


47,850.48 

44,926.46 

288,518.90 


67.064.27 

88,669.82 

683.460.22 


380,795.83 


538,074.81 


Poll  tax,  fines, 
etc. 


Total. 


$979.90 
1,704.04 

171.  .35 
1,428.84 
1,214.14 
4,100.90 

690.77 
1, 584. 15 

285.40 
83.60 

868.68 
6.444.30 
1,820.20 
1,271.76 
8,469.82 

112.10 
4,860.01 

617.91 


80.076.82 

49,849.49 

360,817.48 


489,749.74 


$22,398.56 
6,304.15 

10, 171. 11 
8,046.18 
4,927.42 

21.115.23 
2,230.70 
6,787.27 
2,432.71 
6,592.36 
1,666.12 

17,080,86 
7,569.34 
4.491.89 

11, 738. 22 
8,679.48 
6,876.08 
2, 900. 82 


144,491.67 

162, 886.  f» 

1,032,286L6» 


1,869,613.88 


a  Difference  not  accounted  for  in  expenditures,  $247.96. 

5  In  total  expenditures  are  included  $2,329.29,  amount  overdrawn. 

€  Total  expenditures  include  $172.86,  over  drait. 
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Annual  report  ef  the  euperintendent  of  public  instruction  for  the  year  1897 — Continued. 

DISTRICT  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Expenditures. 


Counties. 


Bernalillo . . 

Chaves 

Colfax 

Donna  Ana'. 

Eddy 

Grant 

Ouadalonpe 
Lincoln  a... 
Sftora.  .....■ 

So  Arriba. 
iiJuan... 
Sanr  Miguel. 
Santa Fe  ... 

Sibrnk 

Socorro  5... 

Taoec 

Union 

Valencia  . . . 


Total 

Total,  1896 

Total*,  1891, 1892, 1898. 1894,  and  1896 . 


Grand  total 


TeacherH' 
wages. 

$11,126.21 

'          4, 537. 84 

6, 024. 66 

4,  322. 24 

8,732.76 

12, 618. 27 

1,051.42 

4, 158. 66 

!         1.355.87 

2,027.75 

957.11 

18,208.95 

3,756.80 

2.737.50 

9.003.75 

2,094.14 

2, 579. 70 

1,965.87 

Rent,  fuel, 
etc. 

School- 

houses  and 

grounds. 

On  hand. 

$1,683.53 
306.28 
373.56 
628.61 
477.24 
270.75 
121.56 
271.61 
202.37 
608.70 
42.89 
687.42 

1, 091. 86 
26.5.76 

1,287.94 
121.15 
407.36 
139.00 

$103. 26 
477.51 
581.47 
243.68 
150.25 
550.46 
.90 
298.31 

$9,490.58 

982.52 

3. 191. 43 

2,851.65 

567.17 

7,923.71 

1,056.88 

1,058.49 

874.47 

2, 955. 91 

237. 95 
1,528.99 

418. 17 
1, 605. 50 
2,711.68 

121.00 
1, 704. 14 

465.47 
1,145.84 

1. 867. 54 
1,981.68 
1,171.58 
2. 242. 12 
866.45 

87,248.99 
107, 410. 60 
452,893.13 

8,987.08 

13,300.46 

104,508.61 

7,099.23 

12,691.93 

121, 737. 64 

43,806.38 

47,354.94 

853, 147. 27 

647,552.72 

126,885.55 

142,128.80 

448,806.59 

Total. 


$22,393.58 
6,304.15 

10, 171. 11 
8, 046. 18 
4, 927. 42 

21, 363. 19 
2,230.7» 
5,787.27 
2,432.71 
6. 592. 86 
1,656.  Id 

17,030.86 
7,659.84 
4,491.80 

14,067.61 
8, 852. 34 
6,375.02 
2,960.82 


147,241.68 

180, 847. 98 

1,032,286.65 


1,860,876.16 


a  Difference  not  accounted  for  in  expenditures,  $247.96. 

&In  total  expenditures  are  includedf  $2, 329.29,  amount  overdrawn. 

c  Total  expenditures  include  $172.86,  over  draft. 


Overdrawn,  total,  $2,750.11. 


TERRITORIAL  INSTITDTIONS. 


Name. 


University  of  New  Mex- 
ico  

Kei^  Mexico  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Me- 
chanic Arts 

Vew  Mexico  School  of 
Mines 

Normal  School  of  New 
Metico,  at  Silver  City. 

Total 
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100  176 

27 

26 
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297 

270 

5 

01 


3 
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$11,169.60 

57, 618. 68 

4,981.69 

10,503.01 


84,272.78 


I 


-a 

> 


I 


$10,989.38  $37,025.48 


43,502.20 
5,760.79 
9,606.91 


69,968.28 


64,600.00 

46,  ooa.  00 

20, 000. 00 


166,526.48 


$8,134.00     $2,855.88 


20, 161. 38 
3,300.00 
3,700.06 


36,205.43 


2,384.82 
2,469.79 
5,996.91 


13,656.9$ 


a  Only  give  actual  receipts  and  expenditures. 
NoTS.~The  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  has  been  closed  for  lack  of  funds. 
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AnuHul  report  of  the  auperinUndent  of  public  instruction  for  the  year  1897 — Continttod. 

SECTARIAN  8CH00LS-PRESBYTBBIAK. 


Name  and  location. 


Number 

of 
sehools. 


Lasuna 

Albuquerque 

Santa  Fe 

ElRito 

Bmbudo 

Jenies  Hot  Springs 

Las  Cruces 

LaCostUia 

Arroyo  Hondo . . 

Upper  Arroyo  Seco 

PeHasoo 

Buena  Vista 

CaOon  Bonito 

Chaperito 

Corndes , 

Las  Vegas 

Lob  Lentas 

Mora 

Pi^Jarito 

Flacitas 

Baton 

Taos , 


Prado 

El  Rancho 
Jarales — 


Num- 
ber of 
months 
taught. 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
0 
6 
10 


Num- 
ber of 
teach- 
ers. 


2 
5 
6 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 


10 
10 


2 
1 


Total 


23 


10 
6 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
6 


2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 


38 


Enroll- 
ment. 


70 
60 
90 
60 
60 
00 
100 
85 
05 
60 
60 


100 
00 


1,506 


45 
60 
00 
60 
46 
46 
80 
20 
50 
46 
35 


Value  of 

school 
property. 


$1,000 
3,000 

14,000 
1,000 


1,200 
1,600 


76 
40 


70 

45 
80 

40 

2,000 

40 

80 

1.600 

80 

28 

600 

200 

100 

1,000 

60 

40 

1,800 

70 

00 

600 

180 

100 

1,800 

80 

80 

1,178 


1,200 
1,600 
1,000 
600 
1,200 
2,000 


87,900 


BfiSUMti  OF  SECTARIAN  SCHOOLS. 


Denomination. 


Catholic 

Methodist.... 
New  West . . . 
Presbyterian 

Total  .. 


Number 

of 
schools. 

Num- 
ber of 
months 
taught. 

Num- 
ber of 
teach- 
ers. 

72 

18 

7 

88 

19 

18 

6 

23 

10 
7 
6 
9 

60 

82 

135 

Enroll 
ment. 


Value  of 

school 

property. 


$217,700 
14,000 
44,000 
87,900 

"ll3,000 


BAPTIST  MISSION  SCHOOL. 

The  Baptist  Mission  School  at  Velarde,  N.  Mex.,  is  in  charge  of  Bev. 
W.  H.  Bishel  and  Mrs.  Bishel.  It  is  supported  by  the  American  Bap- 
tist Home  Mission  Society. 

There  are  between  fifty  and  sixty  pupils  in  attendance,  Mrs.  Bishel 
having  charge  of  the  primary  pupils,  and  Mr.  Bishel  of  the  more 
advanced  gr^es.  The  work  is,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  same  as  that 
done  in  good  public  schools.  Beading,  writing,  spelling,  geography, 
arithmetic,  and  languages  are  taught.  The  school  has  been  in  progress 
two  years. 

University  of  New  Mexico, 

Albuquerque,  2f,  Mex,,  August  1, 1898, 
His  Excellency  BiiousL  A.  Otero, 

Governor  of  New  Meonco : 

In  aecordance  with  your  instractions  of  July  18, 1  bes  to  return  the  foUowing 
report  of  the  progrese  and  condition  of  the  University  of  New  Mexico  for  the  year 
ending  June  90, 1§98: 

The  year  has  been  one  of  progress  and  extension  in  many  ways.    A  question  of 

Solicy  confronted  the  institution  at  the  threshold  of  its  new  developnient  and,  after 
ne  consideration,  was  frankly  met.    In  a  new  oonntry ,  at  a  distance  from  the  older 
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edncational  institutioDSy  and  in  a  measure  freed  from  tbe  inflntoce  of  criticism,  the 
temptation  is  strong  to  lower  the  standards  of  admission  and  requirements  for  grad- 
uation. This  course  may  be  justified  as  promoting  the  greatest  good  of  the  largest 
nnmber,  and  as  a  necessary  concession  to  the  difficulties  which  the  student  meets  in 
securing  the  necessary  preparatory  training.  But  it  was  considered  that  the  univer- 
sity occupies  a  unique  position  in  the  sisterhood  of  higher  institutions — a  position  of 
responsibility  and  trust— and  that  from  it  the  Territory  might  reasonably  expect  an 
adherence  to  the  conventional  and  universally  accepted  standards  of  the  best  Eastern 
colleges.  Accordingly,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  seem  appropriate  for  a  young  insti- 
tution to  set  up  educational  ideals  in  opposition  to  the  results  of  the  experience  and 
uniform  agreement  of  the  Eastern  college  associations,  it  was  decided  to  accept  the 
standards  adopted  by  the  New  England  group  of  colleges,  and  now  prevailing,  with 
slight  modifications,  iu  the  majority  of  the  State  universities  of  the  country.  An 
inspection  of  the  latest  catalogue  will  show  that  the  entrance  requirements  are 
higner  than  in  most  institutions  of  the  Southwest,  but  the  experience  of  the  year 
has  shown  that  our  students  can  meet  these  requirements.  After  the  test  of  practical 
use  our  faculty  is  unanimous  in  the  belief  that  it  is  not  only  possible  but  expedient 
to  adhere  rigidly  to  the  standards  adopted.  This  change  has  resulted  in  the  dropping 
Of  the  lowest  class  in  the  preparatory  department,  though  the  university  will  con- 
tinue to  assist  so  far  as  possible  such  students  as  reach  it  with  deiioiencies  in  prepa- 
ration. One  result  of  the  course  pursued  is  to  throw  added  responsibility  upon  the 
high  schools,  and  it  is  expressly  aesired  to  encourage  these  schools  throughout  the 
Territory  to  strengthen  their  work,  especially  in  the  first  two  years,  in  order  to 
enable  tne  student  to  secure  the  proper  amount  and  kind  of  preparation  for  entrance. 
In  this  connection  it  might  be  a  most  desirable  step  at  this  time  to  establish,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Territorial  board  of  education,  a  ni|2;h-sohool  board,  whose  duty  it 
should  be  to  assist  in  securing  coordination  and  uniformity  in  the  work  of  all  the 
high  schools  of  the  Territory,  and  the  closest  possible  articulation  of  these  schools 
with  the  higher  institutions  of  learning.  In  many  of  the  Western  States  the  results 
of  such  coordination  have  been  most  salutary. 

It  was  expected  that  the  striking  off  of  the  lowest  class  would  reduce  the  numbera 
in  attendance,  but  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  attendance  during  the  year  has 
greatly  increased.  The  total  enrollment  reached  145,  of  whom  108  were  in  the  aca- 
demic departments.  More  satisfactory  than  mere  increase  in  numbers  is  the  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  the  work.  The  classical  department  has  increased  so  that,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  German  has  been  removed  and  placed  on  an  independent  foun- 
dation, additional  instruction  is  needed  and  a  chair  of  modern  languages  should  be 
established.  The  normal  department,  which  has  been  doing  very  useful  work,  hae 
during  the  year  been  so  strengthened  that  it  has  taken  its  place  among  the  best^  in 
the  land.  Pedagogic  work  can  always  be  done  most  economically  in  connection  with 
regular  collegiate  instruction,  both  departments  being  gainers  by  the  association. 
The  entire  faculty  of  the  univei-sity  is  thus  at  the  disposal  of  the  normal  depart- 
ment, and  the  embryo  teacher  not  only  feels  the  stimulus  of  the  higher  ideals  of  the 
Collegiate  work,  but  has  the  advantage  of  the  opportunity  of  observing  the  actual 
methods  of  exnerienced  and  efficient  teachers.  In  addition,  an  arrangement  has  been 
effected  by  wnich  the  young  teiicher  acquires  practical  experience  in  a  model  or 
training  school,  where  she  has  actual  practice  in  tbe  exercise  of  her  profession  under 
expert  guidance.  The  model  school  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  normal  school 
that  the  clinic  does  to  the  medical  college,  and  is  equally  indispensable.  The  course 
in  this  department  has  been  extonded,  and  compares  favorably  with  any  in  the  coun- 
try. The  commercial  department  has  also  beeh  extonded  so  as  to  embrace  a  fhll 
tliree-year  course,  and  combines  the  usual  studies  of  a  business  college  with  a  thor- 
attgh  academic  education. 

The  greatest  changes  have  been  made  in  the  scientific  departments,  which,  in  a 
new  country  with  undeveloped  resources,  may  be  said  to  form  the  index  of  the  prac- 
tical efficiency  of  an  institution.  Here  the  university  is  charged  with  a  double  func- 
tion— that  of  imparting  instruction  snitod  to  prepare  the  student  to  meet  the  prac- 
tical conditions  of  his  nitnre  home,  and  that  of  inaugurating  researches  that  shall 
assist  in  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  Ten'itory.  In  both  these  direc- 
tions, which  mutually  assist  each  other,  satisfactory  progress  has  been  made. 

The  teaching  force  has  been  strengthened  b^  the  appointment  of  Prof.  E.  P.  Childs, 
lato  of  Dennison  University  and  the  University  of  Michigan,  to  the  chair  of  chem- 
istry and  physios,  from  which  the  biology  has  been 'permanently  separated.  This  is 
an  appointment  which  is  reported  with  great  satisfaction  as  a  promise  of  increased 
efficiency.  We  oie  equally  fortunato  in  the  appointment  of  Prof  .lohfi  Weinzirl,  of 
tiie  University  of  Wisconsin,  ae  assistant  professor  of  biology  and  director  of  the 
bactoriological  laboratory.  The  latter  has  proven  during  the  year  a  very  naefhl  and 
nnportaut  adjunct  to  onr  work,  and  the  researches  now  under  way  promise  to  attfaot 
the  attontien  of  the  scientific  world.  In  biology  Mr.  P.  S.  Maltby,  lato  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins, and  Mr.  Qt.  £.  CoghiU,  of  Brown,  haye  been  carrying  on  independent  inveaii- 
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gationS;  the  reBalts  of  which  have  been  in  part  pabliehed  in  the  scientific  joumalB, 
and  serve  to  show  the  opportnnities  afforded  in  this  land  of  marvelonH  scientific 
advantages. 

An  extensive  series  of  geological  papers  from  the  laboratories  of  the  university 
has  been  appearing  in  the  American  Geologist,  and  is  the  beginning  of  a  survey  of 
the  geological  resources  of  the  Territory,  now  well  under  way.  Two  parties  from 
the  institution  have  been  in  the  field  during  the  summer  collecting  material  for  this 
purpose,  and  a  large  collection  of  plants  anu  animals,  with  a  number  of  new  species, 
nas  been  made  ana  will  be  stored  at  the  university  buildings.  Already  these  collec- 
tions are  becoming  known  and  will  be  consulted  as  the  authentic  types  of  the  flora 
and  fauna  of  the  region. 

In  other  lines  the  faculty  of  the  university  have  contributed  several  hundred  pages 
of  original  matter  to  the  educational  and  scientific  journals,  thus  bringing  the  coun- 
try to  the  notice  of  the  intelligent  public.  As  a  result  a  continual  stream  of  inqui- 
ries reaches  us  on  the  part  of  prospective  immigrants. 

The  work  in  English  and  history  is  very  satisfactory,  but  has  become  so  extensive 
that,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  assistance  has  been  secured  in  oratory,  it  is  imperative 
that  the  teaching  force  should  be  strengthened  in  this  department.  Professor  Taylor 
being,  like  most  of  the  faculty,  seriously  overworked. 

The  physical  training  of  both  men  and  women  has  been  systematically  undertaken, 
and  the  equipment  of  the  g^^mnasium  has  been  increased.  The  results  of  the  physical 
measurements  is  to  demonstrate  in  a  most  striking  manner  the  wonderful  effect  of 
a  residence  on  the  part  of  yonng  people  upon  the  plateau  in  building  np  strong 
physiques,  and  especially  in  establishing  a  large  lung  capacity.  This  fact  will  go 
far  toward  obviating  the  possibilitv  of  collecting  in  the  Territory  a  race  of  feeble- 
lunged  descendants  of  immigrant  invalids.  During  the  year  to  come  there  will  be 
Tegular  military  drill  under  the  direction  of  an  expert  commandant,  and  students 
will  receiye  credits  for  this  as  well  as  the  physical-culture  work. 

A  music  department  has  been  connected  with  the  university  which  will  supply  a 
felt  need,  and  result,  as  is  hoped,  in  the  building  up  of  a  well-equipped  conseryat.ory 
of  music.  The  regents  have  begun  the  erection  of  a  cottage  for  the  use  of  the  cus- 
todian, by  which  means  two  good  laboratory  rooms  will  be  made  available  in  the 
main  building;  but  the*  needs  in  this  direction  far  outrun  any  present  prospect  for 
relief*  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  available  resources  of  the  institution  may 
be  immediately  increased.  Most  of  the  changes  and  improvements  so  far  noticed 
have  been  made  possible  by  personal  sacrifice  and  rigid  economy,  but  it  will  be 
quite  impossible  to  continue  even  the  present  amonnt  of  work  without  greater 
financial  resources,  and  the  research  work  can  not  be  perpetually  carried  on  by 
Yoluntary  effort. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  cooperation  of  students  and  faculty  has  been  most  grati- 
fying, and  all  have  accepted  the  limitations  imposed  by  lack  of  means,  and  worked 
loyally  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  institution,  and  the  executive  officer  can  not  refrain 
from  the  expression  of  grateful  appreciation  of  the  cordial  and  sympathetic  coopera- 
tion afforded  by  the  board  of  regents,  faculty,  students,  and  community.  No  jar  or 
friction  has  marred  the  pleasure  of  the  year,  and  we  look  forward  to  a  future  of  health- 
ful growth  and  usefulness,  requiring  only  the  financial  support  commensurate  to  our 
needs  to  place  the  university  in  a  position  to  fitly  represent  the  educational  ideals  of 
a  great  and  cultiTated  commonwealth. 

With  grateful  appreciation  of  the  interest  displayed  by  your  administration  in  the 
success  of  the  educational  institutions  of  the  Territory,  all  of  the  above  is  respect- 
fully submitted. 

C.  L.  Hbrrick, 
PreMeni  of  tk4  Univ§r9ity. 

MEW  MEXICO  MILITARY  INSTITUTE,   ROSWBLL,  N.  HEX.  < 

History. — By  act  of  the  legislature  the  New  Mexico  Military  Institute 
was  in  1893  <' constituted  one  of  the  edncational  institutions  of  the 
Territory.''  Regents  were  appointed  by  the  governor,  and  a  donation 
of  40  acres  of  land  from  Mr.  J.  J.  Hagertnan  was  accepted  and  set 
apart  for  a  building  site.  In  1895  the  legislature  authorized  the  issue 
of  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $15,000  for  the  ejection  of  suitable  buildings, 
and  at  same  session  further  authorized  an  annual  Territorial  tax  levy 
of  twenty  one-hundredths  of  one  mill  for  the  institute's  maintenance. 
The  income  from  this  source  should  be  something  over  $7,000  per 
annum.  In  1897,  after  negotiating  the  bonds,  as  provided  in  act  of 
issue,  the  regents  completed  the  buildings,  and  will  open  the  school  for 
students  in  September,  1898. 
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Location.-^The  school  is  located  in  Chaves  Oounty,  just  beyond  the 
corporate  limits  of  the  town  of  Boswell,  bat  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
oourt-honse.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  better  location  for  a  mili- 
tary school.  The  Pecos  Valley  is  now  celebrated  throaghout  the  world 
as  a  health  resort,  and  the  abundant  supply  of  fresh  water  from  the 
great  springs  and  artesian  wells  at  Bosweli  renders  the  town  one  of  the 
most  desirable  places  of  residence  in  the  Territory.  Considerable  pat- 
ronage from  eastern  States  is  not  an  unreasonable  expectation.  The 
school  buildings  are  3,700  feet  above  the  sea,  the  best  altitude  obtain- 
able, and  for  solid  comfort  and  thoroughly  modern  conveniences  are  in 
keeping  with  the  natural  advantages.  Few  of  the  best  Eastern  board- 
ing schools  are  so  snugly  built  or  so  well  furnished.  The  town  of  Bos- 
wdl  has  a  population  of  2,000  people,  cultivated,  law-abiding,  sober, 
and  industrious.  Most  of  the  leading  denominations  have  well  organ- 
ized churches.  The  town  maintains  excellent  graded  schools;  the 
moral  and  social  influences  are  necessarily  good.  Bosweli  is  on  the 
Pecos  Valley  and  Northeastern  Bailway,  which  now  connects  with  the 
Texas  and  Pacific  Bailway  at  Pe<;os,  Tex.,  and  by  December,  1898,  will 
connect  at  Amarillo  with  the  Santa  Fe  and  the  Fort  Worth  and  Denver 
railways.  It  is  also  reached  by  a  daily  stage  line  from  Lincoln,  N.  Mex., 
and  a  triweekly  stage  ^from  Fort  Sumner. 

Buildings  and  furnishings, — The  institute  buildings,  just  completed, 
are  of  brick,  trimmed  with  red  sandstone;  they  are  three  stories,  with 
basement,  lighted  by  gas,  heated  by  steam,  hot  and  cold  water  on  every 
floor,  perfect  fire  apparatus  throughout  the  buildings,  lavatories  and 
baths,  modem  water-closets,  and  a  complete  system  of  water  works  and 
sewerage.  The  grounds  embrace  40  acres  of  level  land.  The  furnish- 
ings, like  the  buildings,  are  new  and  modem;  no  expense  has  been 
spared  to  make  everything  thoroughly  good,  substantial,  and  comfort- 
able. Few  hotels  can  afford  more  genuine  comtbrt.  The  buildings  will 
now  accommodate  200  students,  with  boarding  facilities  for  75  ^dets. 

Boarding  students. — Under  the  act  of  1895,  ^<each  county  in  the  Ter- 
ritory may,  through  its  county  commissioners,  by  competitive  examina- 
tion, or  in  some  other  manner  to  be  determined  by  such  commissioners, 
appoint  one  student  annually,  who  shall,  without  any  charge  for 
matriculation  or  tuition,  receive  during  the  year  for  which  such  student 
shall  have  be&n  so  appointed  instruction  in  the  regular  courses  taught 
in  said  institute."  Cadets  holding  these  appointments  will  pay  $190 
per  session  for  board,  lodging,  and  laundry  in  the  institute,  but  will  be 
given  free  tuitioii.  Cadets  not  holding  appointments  from  county  com- 
missioners will  be  charged  $250  per  session  of  thirty-nine  weeks.  This 
amount  covers  all  expenses  for  board,  lodging,  laundry,  and  tuition. 
Books,  clothing,  pocket  money,  and  personal  necessaries  should  never 
exceed  $50  additional.  Each  cadet  who  boards  at  institute  should 
bring  with  him,  or  procure  in  Bosweli,  the  following  articles:  Four 
sheets  for  single  bed,  2  pillowcases,  1  pair  blankets,  I  comfort  or  spread, 
2  clothes  bags,  6  towels,  6  napkins,  6  handkerchiefs,  6  white  shirts,  6 
white  standing  collars,  2  suits  underclothing,  1  toothbrush,  1  brash  and 
comb,  1  blacking  brush  and  blacking,  1  napkin  ring,  toilet  soap,  1 
clothes  brush. 

Unifar^n. — All  cadets  will  be  re(]uired  to  wear  the  regulation  uniform. 
Measures  are  taken  in  Bosweli,  and  a  good  suit  wiU  cost  from  $14  to 
$20,  including  cap,  coat,  pants,  and  a  vest,  if  desired.  It  is  perhaps 
the  best  clothing  in  the  world.  A  carefully  kept  suit  has  been  known 
to  last  four  years  of  constant  wear.  Payment  for  uniforms  strictly  in 
advance.    No  cadet  wiU  be  allowed  to  make  bills  of  any  sort  in  town. 
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Instruction. — ^The  corps  of  instructors  consists  of  four  teachers,  all 
men,  the  superintendent,  and  the  matron  of  the  school.  Every  teacher 
employed  holds  a  degree  from  a  strong  university.  The  course  embraces 
the  study  of  English,  French,  German,  Spanish,  and  Latin,  mathematicSy 
and  natural  sciences.  A  business  course  is  also  g^ven.  Common  sense 
requires  for  the  present  a  thorough  training  school,  and  this  feature, 
for  some  years,  will  be  powerfully  stressed.  The  regents  are  determined 
to  make  a  school  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  Territoiy,  yet  fully  abreast 
with  the  times.    Solid  value  will  be  given  a  patron  for  his  money. 

Athletics. — A  good  football  and  baseball  coach  has  been  secured* 
Ample  facilities  will  be  afforded  for  all  tnanly  sports  and  exercises,  such 
as  football,  baseball,  and  tennis.  North  Spring  Elver,  a  few  hundred 
yards  from  the  buildings,  affords  excellent  swimming  and  rowing. 
Probably  no  other  point  in  the  Territory  offers  such  excellent  oppor- 
tunities for  boat  races.  While  much  attention  will  be  paid  to  such 
things,  no  one  will  be  allowed  to  neglect  for  them  his  school  work  or 
military  duties. 

Military  system. — One  of  the  greatest  educators  of  our  country 
declares:  ^'A  distinctive  military  system  tends  to  muscular  develop- 
ment and  physical  health,  by  an  enforced  regularity  of  food,  sleep,  and 
exercise.  It  creates  habits  of  promptitude,  order,  discipline,  and  sub- 
ordination. It  fosters  self-reliance  and  force  of  personal  character  by 
removing  all  extraneous  distinctions,  ahd  by  casting  each  youth,  what- 
ever his  antecedent  circumstances,  on  his  own  individual  responsibility. 
It  is  equal,  uniform,  and  wholesomely  restraining  without  rigor."  This 
has  been  the  verdict  of  history.  The  best  teachers  of  the  country 
fiivor  it  as  conducing  to  better  discipline,  better  work,  better  health, 
and  better  citizenship.  In  preparatory  schools  of  every  order  it  is  in 
some  form  always  desirable.  In  the  busy  West,  with  it«  imperfect  sys- 
tem of  secondary  schools,  it  is  almost  indispensable  in  securing  best 
results. 

Military  duties. — While,  for  the  present,  the  enforcement  of  really 
burdensome  military  requirements  will  not  be  attempted,  the  fact  must 
never  be  ignored  that  this  is  primarily  a  military  school.  There  will  be 
nothing  in  which  a  young  boy  may  not  pleasurably  and  profitably  par- 
ticipate. At  the  same  time,  a  regular  commandant  will  reside  in  bar- 
racks and  have  charge  of  them  day  and  night.  Frequent  inspections 
are  made  by  the  commandant  in  person,  and  the  usual  military  discipline 
rigidly  enforced.  The  school  has  seventy- five  Springfield  rifles  and  two 
pieces  of  ordnance.  / 

Age  of  admission. — It  is  impossible  to  prescribe  here  any  certain  age 
of  admission.  The  testimony  of  another  educator,  who  manages  the 
oldest  school  in  the  West,  is  in  point:  ^'For  a  good  education,  a  good 
foundation  is  of  the  first  imx)ortance;  and  boys  who  remain  at  home 
until  they  are  16  rarely  have  such  a  foundation.  It  is  a  very  common 
mistake  to  send  boys  who  are  too  young  to  be  subjected  to  temptation 
to  the  preparatory  department  of  some  college  where  the  pupils  room 
about  in  town  and  enjoy  at  too  early  an  age  the  privileges  of  college 
students.  At  a  good  training  school  the  pupils  live  in  the  s<-hool  build- 
ing and  are  under  the  charge  of  experienced  masters.  In  the  evening 
they  study  in  the  schoolroom  under  the  direction  of  an  experienced 
teacher.    The  advantage  of  this  system  can  hardly  be  overestimated." 

The  superintendent  of  the  South's  oldest  training  school,  which  has 
been  in  successful  operation  for  one  hundred  and  five  years,  declares: 
'<For  twenty- five  years  the  ages  of  our  pupils  have  varied  from  11  to  25, 
sometimes  10  to  30.    If  we  had  our  choice,  we  should  prefer  to  receive 
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boys  from  12  to  14  years  of  age,  who  can  read  intelligently,  write  leg^- 
ibly,  and  add,  subtract,  multiply,  and  divide  whole  numbers — which  is 
all  the  preparation  needed  to  enter  the  school.'' 

Both  of  these  are  high-grade  military  schools,  ranked  by  the  United 
States  Government  as  the  very  lirst  of  their  class.  The  testimony  of 
the  New  England  schools  is  to  the  same  effect,  and  opinions  of  the 
highest  character  from  all  parts  of  the  world  justify  these  views. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  regents  of  the  New  Mexico  Military  Institute 
to  give  the  people  of  the  territory  a  sound,  thorough,  practical  school; 
to  provide  a  first-class  home  for  boys  of  all  ages  intrusted  to  their  care; 
to  transact  all  business  with  simplicity,  economy,  impartiality,  and 
downright  honesty.  The  superintendent,  matron,  and  teachers  are 
required  to  live  in  the  institute  buildings  with  the  students.  All  such 
impositions  as  hazing,  bullying,  and  fighting  are  practically  impossible. 
Gambling,  drinking,  and  all  other  immoral  acts  could  hardly  go  undia- 
covered  and  unpunished  by  prompt  expulsion.  The  food  and  service 
given  the  students  will  be  precisely  that  given  the  teachers  and  super- 
intendent's family,  and  will  be  entirely  wholesome  and  abundant.  A 
physician,  regularly  employed,  will  attend  to  the  sick,  for  whom  an 
infirmary  is  provided. 

Reports  and  examinations. — Reports  will  be  sent  at  stated  intervals 
to  parents  and  guardians,  showing  the  student's  progress  and  conduct. 
Written  examinations  will  be  required  at  the  end  of  each  term. 

Resident  students, — Students  not  boarding  at  the  institute  will  pay 
$60  per  session.  While  they  are  subject  to  the  same  regulations 
as  boarding  students  during  the  day,  and  are  equally  liable  to  be 
expelled  for  immoral  or  intemperate  conduct  at  any  time  during  the 
session,  no  responsibility  is  assumed  as  to  them  when  not  on  the  insti- 
tute grounds.  For  this  cause  it  is  highly  desirable  that  all  cadets 
should  board  at  the  school. 

Politics  and  sectarianism. — ^The  New  Mexico  Military  Institute,  built 
and  maintained  by  the  people,  is  the  property  of  the  Territory.  It 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  politics.  Students  will  attend  what- 
ever church  their  parents  desire  they  should,  under  the  care  of  the 
commandant  or  cadet  officer.  No  exhibition  of  political  or  sectarian 
bias  will  be  tolerated  by  the  regents. 

Session  of  1898-99. — ^The  first  regular  session  will  begin  September 
6, 1898,  and  end  in  June,  1899,  embracing  three  terms  of  thirteen  weeks 
each. 

All  amounts  payable  one-half  at  entrance,  one-half  January  1, 1899. 

Nrw  Mexico  Collroe  of  Aoriculturb  and  Mechanic  Arts, 

Menlla  Park,  ^.  Mex,,  Augu$i  90, 1S98. 

Sir:— Id  aooordance  with  your  reqnest  I  beg  leave  to  make  the  foHowing  report 
on  the  operationa  of  the  New  Mexico  CoUe^^e  of  AgrioDlture  and  Mechanic  Arte,  located 
at  Meailla  Park,  N.  Mex.,  and  the  experiment  station  connected  ttierewitn  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1898 : 

The  eeventh  session  opened  on  September  1, 1897,  and  continued  until  May  25, 1898, 
on  which  day  it  closed  with  highly  creditable  commencement  exercises.  Tlie  session 
was  a  sao«)eBsftil  one.  The  totol  enrollment  reached  215,  an  increase  of  62  over  the 
previous  year.  This  increase  was  well  distributed  among  the  different  departments 
of  the  college.  The  college  offers  four  collesiate  courses  of  four  years  each,  viz :  A 
course  in  agriculture,  a  course  in  mechanicafengineering,  a  course  in  civil  engineer- 
ing, and  a  scientific  course.  Shorter  courses  in  bookkeeping,  stenography,  and  type- 
writing are  also  offered. 

The  college  is  still  compeUed  to  have  a  subfreshman  department,  in  which  students 
of  limited  education  are  prepared  for  the  college  proper,  and  this  condition  will  exist 
until  there  are  enough  high  schools  in  the  Territory  to  do  this  work  for  the  higher 
institutions.  This  condition  is  not  pecnUar  to  New  Mexico.  In  many  of  the  Slates 
these  departments  are  maintained  and  quite  a  number  of  high-grade  ooUeges  believe 
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that  their  success  in  college  -work  has  been  largely  the  result  of  the  good  prepara> 
tion  in  their  preparatory  departments.  Owing  to  the  thorough  training  given  in 
the  lower  departments  the  number  who  enter  .the  college  proper  is  constantly  on 
the  increase,  and  the  requirements  for  admission  into  the  freshman  class  have  been 

f persistently  raised,  until  now  they  are  higher  than  in  most  of  the  agricultural  col- 
eges  in  the  neighboring  States  and  Territories  and  fully  equal  to  the  average  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  faculty  the  leading  universities  and  scientific  schools  of  the 
country  are  represented,  and  the  personnel  of  the  prolessors  and  instructors  is  such 
as  appeals  to  the  people  of  the  Territory  for  their  full  confidence  and  unqualified 
support. 

The  faculty  and  instructors  are  as  follows:  Cornelius  T.  Jordan,  A.  M.,  president 
and  professor  of  political  science;  Clarence  T.  Hagerty,  M.  S.,  professor  of  mathe- 
matics and  astronomy;  Arthur  Goss,  M.  S.,  A.  C,  professor  of  chemistry;  George 
Vestal,  professor  of  agriculture  aud  horticulture;  Frank  W.  Brady,  M.  E.,  pro- 
fessor of  meclianical  and  civil  engineering;  Ida  M.  Jones,  professor  of  Spanish: 
T.  1).  A.  Cockerell,  professor  of  entomology  and  in  charge  of  physiology  and 
zoology;  Hiram  Hadley,  A.  M.,  professor  of  history  and  pedagogy:  Elmer  O. 
Wooton,  A.  M.,  professor  of  botany,  geology,  and  physics;  Frederick  F.  Barker, 
LL.  B.,  professor  ot  English  and  Latin;  Ralph  Roy  Lnrkin,  B.  S.,  principal  of  the 
preparatory  department  and  in  charge  of  subireshman  class;  Frank  £.  Lester, 
instructor  in  stenography  and  typewriting,  librarian,  college  clerk,  and  secretary  to 
the  faculty;  R.  Fred  Hare,  M.  S.,  instructor  in  chemistry;  Charles  Mills,  instructor 
in  shops;  Ellen  F.  Gibson,  instructor  in  elocution  and  physical  culture  and  assistant 
in  the  preparatory  department;  Joseph  F.  Bennett,  jr.,  B.  S.,  instructor  in  book- 
keeping; Fabian  Garcia,  B.  S.,  assistant  in  agriculture  and  horticulture;  Geraldine 
Combs,  assistant  in  the  preparatory  department ;  Ida  E.  Freeman,  assistant  in  the 
preparatory  department  and  matron  of  girls'  dormitory;  Duval  Garland  Cravens, 
B.  -       -        - 

preparatory^ 

Elizabeth 

John  D.  Tinsley,  biologist  to  the  experiment  station ;  C.  H.  T.  Townsend,  biographer 

and  systematic  entomologist j    Alfred  M.  Holt,  M.  S.,  assistant  station  chemist; 

Charles  £.  Mead,  B.  S.,  superintendent  San  Juan  branch  experiment  station;  John 

S.  Thomhill,  superintendent  Las  Vegas  branch  experiment  station. 

The  amount  received  from  the  United  States  Government,  under  act  of  Congress  of 
August  30, 1890,  for  last  year  was  $23,000.  This  amount  was  expended  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  that  act,  and  the  expenditure  has  been  approved  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  at  Washington.  The  amount  received  from  the  Territorial 
fund  for  the  year  was  slightly  above  $5,000.  This  amount  was  used  to  pay  for  teach- 
ing Spanish,  for  printing  catalogues,  for  insurance,  for  postage,  for  pay  of  janitors, 
for  other  incidental  expenses,  for  building,  and  for  such  necessary  expenses  that  could 
not  be  paid  for  out  of  the  United  States  Government  appropriation. 

During  the  year  the  college  has  grown  in  the  confidence  of  the  people  and  has 
greatly  increased  its  facilities  for  doing  successful  work.  A  new  science  hall  has  been 
completed  aud  equipped.  This  building  has  seventeen  good  rooms,  and  in  i  t  are  located 
the  chemical,  botanical,  entomolo^caf,  and  biological  laboratories.  The  material 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  building  is  of  the  best,  and  the  new  apparatus  pur- 
chased is  of  the  latest  pattern  and  design.  A  girls'  dormitory  has  also  been  built. 
This  is  a  large  briek  building  finished  in  natural  wood,  with  reception  room,  dining 
room,  matron's  rooms,  kitchen,  and  closets  on  the  first  floor,  and  large,  airy,  well- 
finished  living  rooms  on  the  second  floor.  Good  board  and  washing  are  furnished 
for  $15  per  month.  As  yet  the  college  has  not  been  able  to  build  a  dormitory  for 
jyoung  men,  but  good  substantial  board  in  private  families,  living  near  the  college, 
can  be  had  for  $16  to  $18  per  month.  A  number  of  young  men  have  lived  in  clubs 
and  thus  reduced  the  price  of  board  and  lodging  to  $8  or  $10  per  month. 

The  agricultural  experiment  station  in  connection  with  the  college  has  had  a  most 
successful  year.  Very  valuable  experiments  have  been  made  in  many  lines,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  experiments  with  the  codling  moth,  sugar-beet  experiments, 
experiments  in  irrigation,  and  some  work  on  plant  physiology.  There  are  two  sub- 
stations, one  at  Los  Vegas  and  one  at  Aztec.  The  work  at  these  substations  is  now 
in  better  condition  than  ever  before. 

The  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  the  experiment  station  and  the  substations  comes 
from  the  United  States  Government  and  is  expended  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Very  respectfully,  Cornelius  T.  Jordan,  A.  M., 

President  and  Director. 

Hon.  MiGUBL  A.  Otero, 

Gavem&r  of  New  Mexico,  Santa  Fe,  N,  Mex,  • 

6648 ^10 
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THB  REPORT  OF  THE  NEW  MEXICO  SCHOOL  OF  MINES. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  herewith  submit  report  of  the  New  Mexico 
School  of  Mines  for  the  year  ending  August  1,  1898,  which  said  report,  in  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  the  work  of  education  during  the  past  year  and  the  present  conditions  and 
future  prospects  of  said  school,  has  been  prepared  by  the  faculty  of  the  institution, 
and  is  attached  hereto. 

I  beg  leave  to  submit  also  the  following  statement  of  receipts  and  disbursements 
made  by  me  as  treasurer  of  the  board  of  trustees  for  the  year  ending  August  1, 
A. D.  1898 : 

RECEU^TS. 

Received  from  the  Territorial  treasurer  on  the  school's  share  of  the  Ter- 
ritorial institution  fund $4, 080. 00 

Received  matriculation  fees  from  students 200. 00 

Laboratory :  Received  from  students  for  chemicals  and  materials  used  and 
for  assay  work  by  the  director 174.45 

Total  receipts 4,454.45 

DISBUBSEMBNTS. 

Building:  Paid  for  repairs  and  insurance 340.00 

Salaries  paid  to  instructors  and  janitor 3, 646. 50 

Incidental  expenses,  including  meetings  of  the  board,  printing,  stationery, 

expense  of  canvassing,  and  miscellaneous  items 157. 28 

Equipment:  Apparatus  purchased 28.85 

Chemicals  and  other  material  (including  fuel)  purchased  for  the  use  of  the 

school 303.79 

Total  disbursements 4,476.42 

BBCAPITULATION. 

August  1, 1897,  cash  in  treasurer's  hands 285.66 

Total  receipts 4,454.45 

4, 740. 11 
Total  disbursements  for  year 4,476.42 

August  1, 1898,  cash  remaining  on  hand 263.69 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Jambs  G.  Fitch, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer ,  Board  of  Trustees,  New  Mexico  School  of  Mines, 

Hon.  Miguel  A.  Orsko, 

Governor  of  New  Mexico, 


SiK :  We  beff  leave  to  submit  to  your  consideration  the  following  report  conoem- 
ing  the  New  Mexico  School  of  Mines  for  the  last  soholastio  year: 

Considering  the  difficulties  with  which  the  management  of  the  school  have  had  to 
contend,  all  wat  could  be  expected  has  been  accomplished.  The  faculty  has,  because 
of  lack  of  revenue,  consisted  of  but  one  professor  and  one  instructor,  lliough  the 
number  of  preparatory  students  has  been  slightly  less  than  last  year  the  number  of 
students  engaged  in  the  advanced  technical  work  of  the  institution  has  been  the 
same. 

The  financial  statement,  inclosed  herewith,  shows  that  there  has  been  expended 
$4,476.42,  a  sum  less  than  one-half  that  which  the  founders  of  the  school  tnonght 
they  were  providing  when  they  Axed  the  rate  of  taxation  for  its  maintenance  at  one- 
fifth  of  a  mill. 

The  list  of  students  in  attendance  at  School  of  Mines  may  be  tabulated  as  follows: 

Total  number  of  students 21 

Males 18 

Females 3 

Preparatory 16 

Technical 5 

Average  age .- 19 

From  Socorro 16 

From  abi;oad 5 

Of  Spanish-spelling  parentage 5 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  of  the  total  namber  of  students  approximately  25  per  cent 
have  been  engaged  in  the  technical  work,  and  that  all  of  tnese  are  from  points  out- 
side of  Socorro. 

During  the  present  summer  a  thorough  canvass  of  the  Territory  has  been  made 
for  the  purpose  of  calling  attention  to  the  advantages  afforded  by  the  school.  There 
is  now  every  reason  to  expect  that  the  attendance  at  the  institution  for  the  next  year 
will  show  an  increase  of  at  least  50  per  cent  over  that  of  last  year. 

For  the  last  three  years  Prof.  W.  H.  Seamon,  B.  S.  A.,  of  the  Tniversity  of  Virginia, 
has  been  employed  as  director  of  the  faculty  of  the  school.  Last  spring,  however, 
he  tendered  nis  resignation,  to  take  effect  August  1.  To  fill  the  vacancy  tons  caused 
the  board  have  secured  the  services  of  Prof.  F.  A.  Jones,  E.  M.,  C.  E.,  of  the  Missouri 
School  of  Mines.  Professor  Jones  has  a  practical  knowledge  of  mines  and  mining 
operations  in  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Mexico,  and  Central  America.  For  the  last  three 
years  he  has  been  employed  as  United  States  assayer  for  the  port  of  Kansas  City,  and 
has  also  been  chief  chemist  on  the  board  of  geological  survey  ior  the  State  of  Missouri. 
E.  A.  Drake,  M.  A.,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  an  iustrnctor  of  fifteen  years^ 
experience,  has  been  principal  of  the  preparatory  department  during  the  past  year, 
and  will  continue  in  that  capacity.  Owing  to  the  expected  increase  in  attendance 
the  coming  year  it  has  become  necessary  to  employ  another  instructor,  and  the  board 
of  trustees  are  now  taking  steps  to  secure  a  competent  person  for  this  position. 

The  School  of  Mines  is  not  receiving  the  financial  support  that  its  founders  antici- 
pated for  it.  When  the  establishment  of  the  institution  was  provided  for  in  1889 
the  assessed  valuation  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  Territory  was,  approximately, 
$45,000,000.  Under  the  appropriation  of  one- fifth  of  a  mill  for  the  maintenai^ce  of 
the  school  it  was  expected  that  a  revenue  of  about  $9,000  would  be  derived  from  this 
source.  Instead  of  this  expectation  being  realized  the  revenue  of  the  institution  has, 
owing  to  the  depreciation  in  the  valne  of  property  and  failure  to  collect  taxes, 
shrnmc  year  by  year  to  about  one-half  what  was  anticipated. 

With  a  revenue  adequate  to  its  needs  the  School  of  Mines  can  be  made  one  of  the 
most  important  agencies  in  the  development  of  the  Territory.  The  well-being  of  the 
Territory  depends  largely  upon  the  condition  of  its  mining  industry.  The  fact  that 
New  Mexico  contains  many  rich  and  easily  accessible  mining  regions  where  mining 
operations  may  be  studied  directly,  and  the  farther  fact  that  New  Mexico  has  a  cli- 
mate of  unrivaled  salubrity — these  are  attractions  which,  under  proper  conditions, 
would  not  only  deter  the  youth  of  the  Territory  firom  going  abroad  for  a  technical 
knowledge  of  mining,  but  would  also  bring  within  her  borders  a  most  desirable  ele- 
ment of  population  &om  other  parts. 

All  of  which  is  respeotfuUy  submitted. 

F.  A.  Jones,  Director, 
£.  A.  Drake, 
JFacuUy  of  the  School  of  Mines, 

Hon.  Miguel  A.  Otero, 

Governor  of  New  Mexico, 


New  Mexico  Normal  School, 

La8  Vegas,  August  20,  1898, 

Sir  :  Pursuant  to  your  request,  I  submit  herewith  a  report  of  the  condition  of  tho 
New  Mexico  Normal  School,  at  Las  Vegas,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1898* 

My  last  report,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1897,  after  giving  a  history  of  opera- 
tions since  the  creation  of  the  school,  showed  that  contracts  nad  been  let  for  the 
oompletion  of  the  masonry  and  roof  of  the  normal-school  building  for  the  sum  of 
$11,440.  The  funds  for  this  purpose  were  realized  from  the  proceeds  of  the  $10,000 
of  bonds  authorized  by  the  legislature  of  1897,  and  current  receipts  from  taxes.  It 
was  also  stated  that  the  work  thus  provided  for  would  not  include  the  finishing, 
furnishing,  or  equipping  of  the  building. 

The  work  so  contracted  for  was  promptly  and  satisfactorily  done,  so  that  the  walls 
and  roof  of  the  building  were  finished,  and  a  fair  idea  of  its  external  appearance 
was  given.  It  was  expected  that  enough  money  might  be  accumulated  out  of  taxes 
to  finish  a  few  rooms  in  the  lower  part  of  the  building  and  open  the  school  in  a  small 
way  in  the  fall  of  1898. 
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The  treasurer's  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1898,  shows  the  following 
funds  received  and  disbursed  or  on  hand : 

Statement  to  June  SO,  1898. 

RECEIPTS. 

January  25, 1894,  to  June  30, 1896,  from  auditor $13,387.79 

July  1,*1896,  to  June  30, 1897,  from  auditor 5,188.21 

May  4,  1897,  from  the  sale  of  bonds 10,000.00 

October  4,  1897,  from  auditor 1,784.82 

March  12, 1898,  from  auditor 2,383.06 

Total 32,743.88 

EXPEXDITUIUB8. 

As  per  previous  report,  to  June  30,1897 $18,697.31 

For  building,  July  Ij  1897,  to  June  30, 1898 11,484.00 

Expense  of  negotiating  bonds 500. 00 

fcjnndry  expenses 45. 00 

30,726.31 

Balance  on  hand  June  30,  1898 2,017.57 

Previous  to  the  expiration  of  the  fiscal  year  under  consideration  a  patriotic  move- 
ment was  inaugurated  amone  the  citizens  and  business  institutions  of  Las  Vegas  to 
provide  the  necessary  funds  for  completing  and  equipping  the  normal-school  build- 
ing, so  that  it  might  open  its  doors  to  the  pupils  of  the  Territory  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next  school  year.  This  resulted  in  the  raising,  by  subscription^  of  a  fund  of 
$18,475,  in  the  form  of  an  advance  to  the  Territory — the  subscribers  receiving  receipts 
showing  that  they  are  entitled  to  reimbursement  pro  rata  out  of  any  funds  that  may 
hereafter  be  provided  by  the  Territory  for  that  purpose.  With  this  money  at  their 
command  the  board  of  regents  was  able  to  proceed  with  the  completion  of  the  build- 
ing in  every  respect  according  to  the  original  plans.  After  due  advertisement  for 
proposals,  contracts  were  let  to  the  lowest  bidders,  as  follows : 

For  plastering $2,812.50 

For  doors,  windows,  and  all  interior  finish 9, 400. 00 

For  steam-heating  plant 2,650.00 

For  plumbing 590. 00 

For  electric  wiring 250.00 

15, 702. 60 
In  addition  to  this  there  is  allowed : 

For  sundry  extra  work  on  ventilating  ducts,  boiler  house,  etc 300. 00 

Furniture,  equipment  for  physical,  chemical,  and  biological  labora- 
tories, and  blackboards,  etc 2, 500. 00 

18,502.50 

At  the  date  of  this  report  all  the  work  is  rapidly  approaching  completion,  and  the 
school  will  open  with  full  equipment  and  ample  facilities  in  every  department  on 
the  first  Monday  in  October,  1898. 

The  public  spirit  exhibited  by  the  people  of  Las  7egas  and  vicinity  in  this  matter 
is  worthy  of  the  highest  praise. 

The  school  building  is  the  most  beautiful  piece  of  architecture  in  New  Mexico. 
It  is  also  the  most  substantial  and  the  cheapest  public  building,  in  proportion  to  its 
size  and  excellence,  in  the  Territory.  It  is  a  three-story  stone  structure,  built  of 
the  beautiful  purple  sandstone  from  the  Las  Vegas  quarries.  Above  the  third  story 
is  an  attic  containing  two  large  and  amply  lighted  rooms,  which  will  be  used  for  a 
museum  and  gymnasium.  The  assembly  room  n as  a  seating  capacity  of  400,  and  the 
school  has  ample  facilities,  both  as  to  room  and  equipment,  for  the  accommodation 
of  400  pupils.  The  heating  and  yentilating  arrangements  are  according  to  the  most 
improved  modern  standards.  The  school  is  located  on  a  commanding  site,  with  per- 
fect drainage.  It  is  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  so  that  the  city  public  schools  are  avail- 
able for  the  purpose  of  model  and  training  schools.  An  arrangement  has  been  made 
with  the  board  of  education  of  East  Las  Vegas  by  which  certain  grades  of  the  city 
schools  are  to  be  taught  in  rooms  of  the  normal  school,  available  for  that  purpose, 
as  model  schools.  The  high-school  grades  are  to  be  merged  in  the  academic  course 
of  the  normal  school.  For  these  advantages  the  city  boa»i  of  education  pays  to  the 
normal  school  a  certain  percentage  of  Its  reyenne,  which  is  snflioient  to  enable  the 
latter  to  make  a  very  materiid  increase  in  Its  faculty. 
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The  board  has  engaged  as  president  of  the  faculty  Prof.  Edgar  L.  Hewett,  here- 
tofore principal  of  the  training  department  of  the  Colorado  State  Normal  School  at 
Greeley.  We  believe  the  Territory  is  fortanate  in  securing  his  services,  which  were 
most  reluctantly. dispensed  with  by  the  institution  with  which  he  was  connected. 
The  Colorado  normal  school  ranks  as  one  of  the  best  in  the  United  States,  and  Pro- 
fessor Hewett's  indorsements  from  its  authorities,  as  well  as  from  other  prominent 
educators,  are  of  the  highest  possible  character.  With  four  other  professors,  selected 
from  among  graduates  of  sncn  great  institutions  as  Leland  Stanford  and  the  Chicago 
University,  the  board  feel  confident  that  it  will  open  the  school  with  an  exceptionally 
strong  faculty,  and  with  every  promise  of  usefulness  to  the  people  of  the  Territory. 
•  The  course  of  instruction  will  embrace  two  main  departments :  The  normal,  whose 
aim  will  be  to  educate  and  train  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  the  Territorv,  and 
the  academic,  which  will  afford  a  thorough  general  education  to  equip  pupils  for  the 
duties  of  life,  and  also  to  admit  those  who  desire  it  to  the  higher  universities. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Frank  Sprinijer, 
President  of  ike  Board  of  Regents, 

Hon.  MiGUBL  A.  Otkro, 

Governor  of  New  Mexico ^  Sanie  Fe^  N.  Mex. 

SCHOOLS  IN  LAS   VBOAS. 

Buildings, — In  the  city  of  Las  Vegas  is  located  one  of  the  Territo- 
rial normal  schools.  This  structure,  built  of  native  red  sandstone, 
will  when  completed  be  the  most  imposing  building  in  the  Territory. 
The  aggregated  cost  of  the  building,  which  is  now  three  stories  high 
and  ready  for  the  roof,  when  completed,  is  $40,000.  It  is  expected  that 
the  building,  or  a  part  of  it  at  least,  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  by 
September  1, 1898. 

On  the  west  side  are  two  stone  buildings,  each  two  stories  high,  well 
adapted  for  school  purposes ;  on  the  east  side  are  three  buildings  two 
stories  high,  one  the  public  school  building  of  four  rooms,  another  the 
academy  building  of  four  rooms,  and  the  third  the  central  or  city  build- 
ing, four  rooms  of  which  are  used  for  school  purposes. 

SchooU, — On  the  west  side  are  three  public  schools,  two  private 
schools,  and  three  church  schools.  On  the  east  side  are  ten  public, 
schools  and  the  high  school. 

The  west  side  is  not  included  in  the  city  corporation,  therefore  I  have 
to  do  only  with  the  east  side  public  schools. 

Board  of  education, — M.  W.  Browne,  president;  0.  Y.  Hedgecock, 
vice-president:  J.  A.  Carruth,  J.  M,  D.  Howard,  George  V.  Beed,  E.  B. 
Eice,  N.  B.  Stoneroad,  Mr.  Harmon,  W.  C.  Eeid,  secretary;  0.  B,  Perry, 
treasurer. 

Teachers  for  1897-98,  central  building:  Miss  Maggie  Bucher,  princi- 
pal of  high  school;  Miss  Flora  Beschle,  eighth  grade;  Miss  May 
Howard,  part  of  fifth  and  sixth  grades. 

Teachers  for  1897-98,  academy  building:  Miss  Lucy  Stone,  principal, 
seventh  grade;  Miss  Laura  Davenport,  sixth  grade;  Miss  Alice  Blake, 
fifth  grade;  Mrs.  Sallie  Douglas,  fourth  grade. 

Teachers  for  1897-98,  public  school  building:  Mrs.  Mattie  Garlick, 
principal, third  grade;  MJss  Belle  Eogers,  second  grade;  Miss  Ella 
Stoneroad,  first  grade,  A  division;  Miss  Minnie  Holzman,  first  grade, 
B  and  C  divisions. 

Statistics  for  the  school  year  1896-97, 

School  census  of  East  Las  Vogas 727 

Nnmber  of  months  school  was  in  session 9* 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  school 610 

Average  daily  belonging  in  school 497.9 

Average  daily  attendance  at  school 474. 6 

Per  cent  of  attendance  on  belonging 95. 3 

Nnmber  of  cases  of  tardiness  during  the  year 572 


. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  OF  NEW  MEXICO,  AT  SILVER  CITY. 

The  normal  school  of  I^ew  Mexico,  located  at  Silver  City,  has  com- 
pleted the  fourth  year  of  its  existence.  The  school  was  established  by 
the  Territorial  legislature  of  1893  and  was  opened  for  the  admission  of 
pupils  the  following  year.  Steps  were  Immediately  inaugurated  for 
the  erection  of  a  building  commensurate  with  the  wants  and  needs  of 
the  school.  Since  that  time  a  three-story  building  of  nine  rooms  has 
been  erected  and  equipped  with  many  of  the  modern  conveniences  known 
to  iirst-class  school  architecture.  A  more  costly  building  might  have 
been  erected  by  deferring  the  opening  of  the  school  for  several  years, 
but  the  board  of  regents  proceeded  upon  a  different  theory.  They  con- 
sidered the  demand  for  such  a  school  was  urgent,  and  the  sooner  they 
established  it  to  satisfy  these  demands  the  better  they  would  be  serving 
the  people  of  the  Territory.  Besides,  they  had  faith  enough  in  the 
Territorial  legislature  to  believe  that  as  the  school  increas^  in  num- 
bers and  efficiency  ample  ] provisions  would  be  made  when  the  time 
should  come  for  its  accommodation.  The  present  structure,  however, 
serves  the  purposes  of  the  students  and  the  departments  of  the  normal 
proper  quite  well. 

The  school  furniture  is  not  costly,  but  neat,  serviceable,  and  of  the 
latest  style.  Much  care  has  been  exercised  in  its  choice  and  arrange- 
ment. Tlie  assembly  room  is  seated  with  opera  chairs  with  folding 
arm  attachments.  The  other  rooms  are  furnished  with  desks,  chairs, 
and  work  tables  of  various  descriptions.  Everything  about  the  build- 
ing is  kept  clean  and  in  good  repair,  ^^as  good  as  new,"  under  the 
impression  that  such  things  are  important  elements  in  training  during 
the  formative  period  of  the  student. 

The  apparatus  of  the  school  at  this  early  period  of  its  existence  is 
not  extensive,  of  course.  Only  such  purchases  have  been  made  as  were 
the  most  needed.  To  supply  the  deficiency  in  this  line  students,  by  the 
assistance  of  the  teachers,  have  largely  constructed  their  own  working 
material.  While  the  use  of  such  mat^erial  may  not  give  the  most  accu- 
ral e  results,  yet  the  student  has  a  much  more  profitable  experience,  and 
he  will  doubtless  appreciate  more  fully  the  more  delicately  constructed 
instrunxents  of  the  scientist.  It  is  the  design  of  the  management  of 
the  school,  however,  to  use  both  the  scientific  and  unscientific  apparatus 
in  actual  work,  the  better  class  being  added  as  rapidly  as  the  funds 
will  permit. 

Within  the  last  two  years  the  school  has  come  in  possession  of  a  fine 
cabinet.  The  collections  have  been  made  wholly  by  the  students, 
teachers,  and  friends  of  the  institution,  and  represent  quite  fairly  the 
geological  and  mineral  wealth  or  this  section.  In  point  of  variety  it 
perhaps  excels  any  similar  collection  in  the  Territory.  The  next  move- 
ments in  this  direction  will  be  made  along  the  lines  of  zoology,  botany, 
and  ethnology. 

Within  two  years  the  library  has  grown  from  two  or  three  volumes 
to  more  than  2,000  volumes.  The  number  and  quality  of  books  in  the 
pedagogical  department  is  especially  strong.  The  school  has  become 
one  of  the  remainder  depositories  for  the  Government  publications.  A 
certain  sum  of  money  is  set  apart  yearly  for  subscriptions  to  current 
publications  and  to  purchase  new  books. 

The  purpose  of  the  school  is  the  same  as  all  normals,  namely,  to  pre- 
pare teachers  for  the  Commonwealth  that  created  it.  To  carry  out  this 
purpose  it  seeks  to  do  three  things:  (1)  To  give  the  student  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  branches  required  to  be  taught  in  the  common 
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schools  of  the  Territx)ry;  (2)  a  knowledge  of  pedagogy  which  deals 
with  the  art  and  science  of  teaching;  (3)  practical  training,  consist- 
ing of  observation  of  good  teaching,  illnstratire  teaching,  and  practice 
teaching. 

Students  who  desire  to  enter  upon  the  teachers'  profession  are  offered 
both  an  elementary  and  an  advanced  course.  The  former  prepares 
them  to  teach  in  the  elementary  schools  and  high  schools  in  the  Ter- 
ritory, the  latter  for  still  higher  work.  Pupils  are  permitted  to  pursue 
academic  studies  only,  if  they  so  elect,  but  so  far  all  the  graduates  of 
the  school  are  from  the  professional  department.  No  teaching  pledge 
is  required,  for  the  reason  that  it  often  gives  the  pupil  and  parents  a 
wrong  attitude  toward  the  school.  It  very  frequently  occurs  that 
students  enter  the  professional  classes  having  no  desire  to  teach,  but 
become  so  attached  to  the  work  that  they  graduate  with  honors  and 
join  the  teaching  force  of  the  community. 

There  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  enrollment  and  average 
daily  attendance  from  the  beginning.  This  year,  1897-98,  it  reached 
the  number  72.  Including  the  year  just  passed  20  persons  have  been 
graduated.    Sixteen  of  these  are  engaged  in  teaching. 

The  scholastic  year  consists  of  forty  weeks,  which  is  divided  into 
terms  of  twenty  weeks  each.  A  summer  term  of  four  weeks  was  added 
this  year  as  an  experiment  and  proved  reasonably  satisfactory.  Forty- 
seven  were  enrolled,  and  considerable  interest  was  manifested. 

The  future  prospects  of  the  school  are  bright.  It  is  growing  in  pop- 
ularity and  generjd  good  will  among  the  people  of  the  Territory.  The 
increasing  attendance  calls  for  the  organization  of  new  and  separate 
departments  and  a  larger  corps  of  instructors.  The  time  has  come 
when  more  teachers  must  be  added  to  do  the  most  effective  work. 
This  will  necessitate  a  larger  appropriation  of  funds,  but  we  have  no 
doubt  that  the  next  legislative  assembly  will  generously  sustain  the 
school. 

Nkw  Mexico  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind, 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Uex.,  August  i^O,  1898. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  18th  ultimo,  asking  for  a  report  ou 
the  condition  of  the  school  for  the  deaf  and  the  hliud  under  my  charge,  for  the  Terri- 
tory, and  will  reply  that  there  is  absolutely  nothing  that  has  been  executed  by  the 
Territory  in  behalf  of  the  school  for  the  past  year  and  half,  for  lack  of  available  and 
sufficient  financial  means.  Of  course  there  are  many  afllicted  children  of  this  Terri- 
tory who  are  still  clamoring  and  demanding  the  government  of  the  Territory  to  treat 
them  well  and  equitably  in  the  matter  of  education.  The  main  aim  of  the  school  is 
and  should  be  to  give  them  a  good,  common-school,  English  education,  with  the 
ability  to  read,  write,  and  cipher,  and  with- a  knowledge  of  good  morals  and  gentle 
manners.  It  is  the  only  one  thing  that  not  onl}"  instructs  them  in  better  paths  of  liv- 
ing and  improves  their  positions  in  society  and  citizenship,  but  encourages  them  to 
follow  what  will  make  men  and  women  oVtbem,  and  give  them  worthy  purposes  in 
their  future  life.  The  financial  condition  of  the  school  has  never  been  satisfactory 
nor  sound ;  hence  it  has  been  an  inevitable  hindrance  to  the  progress  and  manage- 
ment of  th^  usual  affairs  of  the  school.  It  is  expected  that  the  school  will  reopen 
late  in  this  coming  autumn  and  be  in  full  operation  at  its  next  term.  I  am  stilly  in 
hopes  that  the  next  legislature  of  the  Territory  will  act  and  decide  upon  something 
to  better  equip  and  aid  the  school  in  a  right  and  liberal  manner. 

The  meeting  ofthe  International  Association  ofthe  Instructors  of  the  Blind  occurred 
at  the  Michigan  school  for  the  blind  in  July  last  and  continued  in  its  session  three  fnU 
days.  The  attendance  at  the  above  convention  was  over  fifty  delegates,  representing 
most  of  the  various  public  schools  for  the  blind  in  North  America.  Its  worthy  papers 
and  discussions  were  all  directed  to  the  educational  and  industrial  work  for  the 
blind.  I  was  cordially  invited  and  treated  as  a  guest  of  that  school,  and  represented 
this  school  in  the  convention.  I  have  received  new  inspiration  and  fresh  experiences 
for  my  better  help  and  encouragement  in  this  work  for  the  blind  of  the  Territory. 

The  fifteenth  convention  of  the  instructors  of  the  American  schools  for  the  deaf 
was  held  at  the  Ohio  school  for  the  deaf,  and  continued  in  its  dailv  session  for  a 
week.    Its  attendance  was  very  good,  comprising  about  three  hundred  and  fifty 
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principals  and  instractorB  from  roost  of  the  different  schools  for  the  deaf,  with  five 
teachers  of  the  deaf  from  Great  Bntain.  Excellent  papers  and  discnssions  on  varl- 
oas  subjects  in  regard  to  all  methods  of  instructing  the  deaf,  as  now  emploved  in 
line  of  Intellectual,  in4nstrial,  and  physical  education  pursued  in  the  schools  ior  the 
deaf  in  Americ:i,  were  of  worthy  interent  and  value.  It  has  been  fourscore  years 
since  the  first  Hchool  for  the  deaf  was  founded  at  Hai'tford,  Conn.,  and  excellent 
results,  wonderful  changes,  and  rapid  advancements  have  taken  place  in  the  education 
of  the  deaf. 

During  the  last  scholastic  year  I  still  managed  and  instructed  a  school  as  a  private 
enterprise  for  five  mute  Indian  children  and  four  white  deaf  pupils,  at  their  own 
expense  for  their  schooling. 

My  real  hope  is  that  increased  means,  decent  facilities,  and  good  encouragement 
will  be  given  the  school  to  promote  the  interests  of  afiiicted  uneducated  children, 
who  are  generally  considered  as  a  menace  to  the  community  in  which  they  reside 
and  can  not  be  benefited  by  instruction  in  ordinary  schools  on  account  of  their  mis- 
fortunes; and  that  the  affairs  of  the  school  being  designed  especially  for  their 
benefit  will  be  conducted  with  greater  vigor,  better  efficiency,  and  stronger  economy 
to  educate,  elevate,  and  civilize  them.  The  Territory  should  accede  to  their  wants 
to  be  educated,  and  push  forward  and  raise  by  its  efforts  and  liberality  the  cause  of 
this  education  to  a  higher  standard  to  render  the  school  a  good  success,  and  make 
it  one  of  the  most  beneficial,  progressive,  and  honored  public  institutions  of  the 
Territory.  From  the  view  of  the  Ski>ove  statement  it  is  seen  that  '^  He  hath  done  all 
things  well :  He  maketh  both  the  deaf  to  hear  and  the  dumb  to  speak,*'  and  the 
blind  to  see  in  the  light  of  wisdom. 

Trusting,  my  dear  governor,  that  you  will  endeavor  in  all  things  to  see  a  way 
clear  and  just  to  foster,  encourage,  and  provide  for  all  that  is  needed  for  the  full 
maintenance  of  the  school,  and  to  promote  all  the  interests  of  the  cause  of  this 
education  for  afiiicted  children  of  the  Territory  to  fit  themselves  in  this  sphere  for 
which  they  were  intended  by  the  holy  Creator,  this  report  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Lars  M.  Larson, 
Privcipal  Xeio  Mexico  School  for  tlie  Deaf  and  the  lilind. 

Hon.  M.  A.  Otero, 

(lOreinor  of^evc  Mexico,  Santa  Fe,  X,  Mex. 

Annual  report  of  the  New  Mexico  Children's  Home^  Albuquerque,  N,  Mex, 

Number  of  children  in  the  home 12 

Number  adopted  from  home 4 

Number  returned  to  father 4 

EXPENDITURES  FOR  THE  TEAR. 

Provisions $628.93 

Care  of  the  children 310.00 

House  rent 240.00 

Fuel 50.00 

Merchandise 250.64 

Incidentals 24.85 

« 

Total 1,504.42 

This  home  for  children  is  iucorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  New  Mexico,  and  it  is  doing  a  noble  work. 

The  directors  are  as  follows:  Mesdames  M.  J.  Borden,  A.  L.  Ghandler, 
W.  8..  Lowe,  W.  0.  Hadley,  Louis  Ilfeld,  WiUiam  Farr,  A.  G.  Wells. 

The  officers  are  Mesdames  J.  W.  Granger,  president;  L.  £.  Parshall, 
vice  president;  L.W.Roberts,  secretary;  J.  M.  Moore,  treasurer. 

ST.  VINCENT'S  HOSPITAL. 

The  Sisters  of  St.  Vincent  maintain  an  excellent  hospital  in  the  city 
of  Santa  Fe,  where  the  rich  and  poor  are  treated  alike.  In  connection 
with  the  hospital,  these  noble  Sisters  are  doing  a  grand  work  in  the 
orphanage. 
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Following  is  a  report  of  St.  Vincent's  Hospital  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  March  6,  1898: 

Namber  of  patienti^  in  hoHpital  March  1,  1897 36 

Number  of  patients  received  during  the  year 70 

Number  of  patients  discharged  daring  the  year 68 

Number  of  patients  died  daring  the  year 18 

Total  number  of  days 6, 607 

Number  of  prescriptions  filled 459 

Number  of  patients  remaining  in  hospital  March  6,  1898 20 

Number  of  cases  treated  daring  the  year 106 

Fknandal  statement. 

RECEIPTS. 

From  Territorial  appropriation $2, 639. 77 

FVom  the  t^anitariam 298.16 

Balance  due  from  the  Territory  for  forty-eighth  fiscal  year 1, 860. 23 

Total 4,298.16 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Groceries $1,758.47 

Meat s 849.13 

Feed  for  cows 234.08 

Teaandcoflfee 84.00 

Di-ugH 200.61 

Water 120.00 

Bread 343.24 

Coal  oil 78.75 

Coal  and  freight 328.27 

Butter 226.61 

Pauper  burials 75.00 

Total 4,298.16 

INDIANS. 

Navajo  Agency, 
Fort  Defiance f  Ariz,,  September  6,  1898, 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request  of  the  29th  ultimo,  I  take  pleasure  in  fur- 
nishing yon  with  such  statistics  relating  to  the  Navajo  Indians  as  I  have  been  able  to 
get.  The  wide  extent  of  the  Navajo  country  and  the  scattered  manner  in  which  these 
Indians  live  make  it  impossible  to  obtain  accurate  statistics  with  the  very  limited 
force  of  employes  under  me,  who  have,  moreover,  other  matters  of  importance  which 
keep  them  fully  occupied. 
I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  give  you  ftiUer  and  more  exact  information. 
V  ery  respectfully, 

Constant  Williams, 
Major  J  Seventeenth  Infantry,  Acting  Agent, 

His  Excellency  the  Governor  of  New  Mexico, 

Santa  Fe,  N,  Mex, 


Population,  20,500  (estimated). 

Number  who  wear  citizen's  clothing  in  part,  1,000  (estimated). 

Number  who  can  read,  250  (estimated). 

Number  who  can  use  English  enough  for  ordinary  intercourse,  500  (estimated). 

Number  of  children  of  school  age  (between  6  and  18),  4,000  (estimated). 

Number,  kind,  and  value  of  dwelling  houses  for  Indians  built  during  IJie  year,  75; 
stone;  $150. 

Cost  of  each  to  Government,  about  $9  for  doors  and  windows. 

Proportion  of  Indians  who  obtain  subsistence  for  themselves  or  others  in  civilized 
pursuits,  all. 

Government  rations  or  annuities  issued,  none. 

Number  of  missionaries,  two  males,  three  females. 
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Number  of  Indians  who  are  church  members^  none. 

Number  of  formal  marriages  solemnized  by  clergymen  or  magistrates  during  the 
year,  none. 

Number  of  divorces  granted  by  courts  during  the  year,  none. 

No  data  as  to  births  and  deaths. 

Number  of  Indians  killed  during  the  year,  2  (by  Indians). 

Number  of  whites  killed  by  Indians  during  the  year,  none. 

Number  of  Indian  criminals  punished  during  the  year,  by  agent,  15;  by  civil 
authorities,  2. 

No  data  as  to  number  of  acres  cultivated  or  of  crops  raised  during  the  year. 

Amount  earned  by  Indians  during  the  year  in  frei^htinj^for  Goverument,  $1,421.44. 

Value  of  Indian  products  sold  to  Government  during  the  year,  $4,807.8i. 

No  data  as  to  freighting  and  other  labor  performed  tor  private  individuals. 

No  data  as  to  Indian  products  sold  to  private  persons. 

Number  of  sheep  owned  by  Indians,  800,000  (estimated). 

No  data  as  to  other  stock. 

Number  of  Government  schools,  2 ;  capacity,  150. 

Average  attendance  of  pupils  duriug  the  year,  180. 

Constant  Williams, 
Majin't  Seventeenth  Infantry,  Acting  Agent, 


PUKBLO   AND  JlCARILLA  AOKNCY, 

Santa  Fe,  X  J/ex.,  August  11^  1898, 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions  from  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  dated  June 
1,  1898,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  Pueblo  and  Jicarilla 
Agency  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1898: 

Having  taken  charge  of  this  agency  July  1,  1898,  I  can  do  no  more  than  make  a 
r^suni<^  of  affairs  as  they  appear  from  the  records  of  the  office.  During  the  year 
three  different  persons  have  acted  as  agent,  and,  accordingly,  affairs  are  decidedly- 
mixed. 

The  agency  office  is  situated  at  Santa  Fe,  with  the  subageucy  over  the  Jicarilla 
Apache  Indians  at  Dulce,  N.  Mex.,  216  miles  distant. 

PUEBLOS. 

Population, — A  census  was  taken  a  few  days  before  the  close  of  the  year  as  accu- 
rately as  the  exigencies'permitted.  From  this  it  appears  that  in  the  eighteen  pueblos 
there  are  9,494.  Of  these  2,475  are  males  above  18  years  of  age,  2,648  are  females 
above  14  years  of  age,  and  1,897  are  school  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16 
years,  of  which  number  641  are  attending  or  hare  attended  some  school,  while  1,256 
are  not  attending  any  school.  These  figures  can  only  be  considered  approximate. 
In  only  live  pueblos  was  it  found  possible  to  take  a  complete  census,  in  seven  others 
a  tolerably  reliable  estimate  was  obtained,  while  in  six  of  the  smaller  pueblos  no 
data  whatever  could  be  obtained,  as  there  is  no  employe  of  this  office  in  the  vicinity. 
Heretofore  there  have  been  nineteen  pueblos,  but  during  the  past  few  years  the 
Pojnaque  ludians  have  gradually  deserted  their  pueblo  and  joined  their  people,  about 
twenty  in  number,  with  the  pueblo  of  Nambe,  until  now  the  Poiuaque  pueblo  has 
become  extinct.  This  was  a  wise  movement*  in  my  opinion,  as  the  people  were  not 
strong  enough  to  accomplish  much  good  or  to  sustain  a  pueblo  government. 

Industries. — The  pueblos  are  a  practically  self-supporting  people,  farming  many 
thousand  acres  of  land,  raising  large  herds  of  horses,  burros,  sheep,  and  goats.  Many 
of  the  people  live  in  comfortable,  well-built,  and  attractive  adobe  bouses,  surrounded 
by  well-kept  orchards.  All  the  lands  have  to  be  irrigated  and  much  time  and  labor 
is  spent  earing  for  the  ditches.  One  of  these  canals,  built  by  the  San  Felipe  Indians, 
is  10  miles  loiig  and  in  many  places  20  feet  deep  and  15  feet  wide.  This  canal  was 
constructed  by  the  Indians  witn  no  other  implement's  than  shovels,  spades,  and  picks. 
Some  of  the  pueblos — Taos,  for  example — not  only  raise  sufficient  wheat  and  oats  for 
themselves,  but  also  supply  the  whites  of  the  surrounding  towns.  If  these  people 
could  be  furnished  a  few  practical  farmers  to  instruct  them,  they  would  soon  become 
well-to-do  citizens  and  a  help  to  the  Government  under  which  they  live  instead  of 
a  burden. 

Threshing. — ^The  method  of  threshing  among  the  pueblos  especially  calls  for  aid 
and  assistance.  The  wheat  and  other  grain  i«i  placed  on  the  ground  and  the  cows, 
horses,  burros,  goats,  etc.,  are  driven  around  over  it  until  the  grain  is  tramped  out. 
Of  course  it  is  mixed  with  the  excrement  of  all  these  animals,  and  untold  labor  is 
required  in  cleaning  the  grain,  which  is  accomplished  by  picking  foreign  substances 
out  with  the  fingers,  throwing  it  up  firom  baskets,  that  t^e  breeze  may  blow  away 
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the  chaff,  and  wash  in;];  it  repeatedly  in  the  water  of  a  near-by  ditch.  To  aid  them 
in  advancing  beyond  these  primitive  plans,  I  recommend  that  a  fanning  mill  be  fur- 
nished each  pueblo.  These  mills,  I  urn  sure,  will  help  them  to  ciean  their  grain 
quickly  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  salable  in  the  Hurrounding  markets. 
With  the  present  method  these  people  i;"et  only  about  half  price  for  their  grain,  which 
is  much  damaged  by  tramping^  wauhing,  and  being  improperly  cleaned.  These  fan- 
ning mills  will  encourage  them  to  raise  larger  crops,  and,  as  they  will  get  doable 
prices,  the  farming  instinct  will  be  greatly  fostered. 

Schools. — There  are  fourteen  day  schools  under  this  agency  and  one  contract  board- 
ing school  situated  at  Bernalillo.  The  latter  is  in  good  condition  and  well  kept. 
The  day  schools  are,  as  a  rule,  in  a  most  lamentable  condition,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  they  have  been,  in  my  opinion,  much  neglected,  and  because  they  are  con- 
ducted in  buildings  rented  from  the  Indians  themselves,  some  of  them  without  doors 
and  with  absolutely  no  ventilation,  without  sufficient  water,  and  dependent  upon 
the  school  children  for  fuel.  Very  few  of  these  schools  have  anything  bnt  wooden 
benches  placed  around  the  wall.  In  two  cases — ^an  Felipe  and  Santo  Domingo — the 
Indians  refuse  to  send  any  girls  to  either  the  day  schools  or  the  nonreservation 
boarding  schools  at  Albu(]uerque  and  Santa  Fe.  The  inhabitants  of  San  Felipe 
have  agreed  to  send  all  their  girls  to  the  day  school,  provided  a  noonday  lunch  and 
a  housekeeper  are  furnished,  but  as  yet  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  authority  for 
the  same. 

It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  these  pueblos  do  not  wish  to  send  their  children  to 
school.  In  only  one  village,  that  of  Zia,  do  all  the  children  attend.  At  Acoma  the 
average  attendance  of  the  scholastic  population  is  bnt  a  little  over  3  per  cent.  If 
this  is  not  a  deplorable  condition  for  a  people,  and  one  which  calls  for  redress  and 
reform,  I  do  not  know  what  bad  conditions  are.  At  Znni  there  is  a  scholastic  popu- 
lation of  nearly  300  and  an  average  attendance  of  only  10.  This  pneblo  alone  could 
support  a  school  as  large  as  Chilocco,  and  if  the  children  of  all  the  pueblos  could 
be  in  schools  four  Chiloccos  or  two  Carlisles  could  be  supported. 

Compulsory  education. — The  poor  attendance  of  the  childrt^n  of  this  agency  illus- 
trates in  the  strongest  possible  manner  the  great  need  of  a  compulsory  school  law. 
Taking  the  entire  agency,  the  attendance,  compared  with  the  scholastic  population, 
is  the  alarming  figure  of  less  than  16  per  cent.  These  people  are  said  to  be  citizens. 
If  they  are  they  should  be  subject  to  the  compulsory  laws  of  New  Mexico.  If  they 
are  not  citizens,  a  law  of  Congress  or  an  order  from  the  Interior  Department  should 
place  every  child  of  proper  age  in  school.  Why  should  this  grand  and  glorious 
nation  become  a  lauirhing  stock  by  establishing  a  school  for  these  people  and  hav- 
ing a  few  ignorant  Indians  defeat  its  plans  and  policies  through  superstition  and  a 
kind  of  Chinese  unprogressiveness  to  such  an  extent  that  only  3  per  cent  of  the 
scholastic  population  attends  the  school?  A  compulsory  law  would  be  very  easy  to 
enforce,  for  one  of  tlie  pueblo  characteristics  is  to  be  obedient,  and  such  a  law  has 
only  to  be  passed  and  explained  to  them  to  b«  obeyed.  I  earnestly  urge  this  matter 
to  the  early  consideration  of  the  Indian  Office. 

The  condition  of  the  various  schools  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

Aeoma. — The  school  buildins:  is  of  stone  and  a  substantial  one.  It  is  rented  from 
the  Catholic  Church,  tiiough  the  Indians  say  the  building  belongs  to  them  and  the 
rent  should  be  paid  to  them.  This  building  should  be  purchnsed.  There  is  no  water, 
except  snch  as  is  obtained  from  ditch,  and  no  outhouses  for  the  comfort  and  privacy 
of  either  teacher  or  pupils.  Present  enrollment,  17;  average  attendance,  6.7 ;  expected 
Increase,  400  per  cent;  scholastic  population,  200. 

Cocliiti. — This  school  is  conducted  in  a  rented  building  which  is  inadequate  in  every 
respect.  Xo  wood  is  furnished  except  by  the  children,  who  bring  one  stick  eacli,  and 
conse<iuently  half  the  time  there  is  no  Hre.  A  new  schoolhonse  should  be  built  imme- 
diately. Present  enrollment,  '3*2 ;  average  attendance,  12.25 ;  probable  increase,  40  per 
cent;  scholastic  population,  93. 

Isleia. — The  school  here  is  in  a  rented  building  and  no  seats,  excepting  some  old 
benches  of  antediluvian  pattern,  which  are  ready  to  fall  down.  The  building 
adjoins  the  graveyard  where  smallpox  victims  and  otiiers  have  been  burled  on  top 
of  each  other  for  hundreds  of  years,  bones  and  decayed  animal  matter  being  thrown 
np  with  each  new  grave.  This  place  is  in  the  center  of  the  smallpox  region,  and 
there  are  few  months  when  the  disease  is  not  prevalent.  I  beg  that  I  may  be  allowed 
to  relieve  this  unsanitary  condition.  Present  enrollment,  29;  average  attendance, 
16.30;  probable  increase,  35  per  cent;  scholastic  population,  122. 

Jemez. — School  is  conducted  in  a  building  rented  from  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Home  Missions.  This  building  is  in  good  condition  and  should  be  purchased  by  the 
Government.  Present  enrollment,  61 ;  average  attendance,  26.5 ;  probable  increase, 
20  per  cent;  scholastic  population,  131. 

Laguna, — Building  was  built  by  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions  and  turned 
over  to  the  Indians.  The  Government  pays  no  rent.  Tw^enty  acres  of  land  is 
reserved  by  the  Government  for  school  purposes,  and  a  new  and  adequate  building 
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shonld  be  erected  at  once.  The  water  for  school  and  paeblo  is  carried  from  raiiro&d. 
station  by  agreement  with  the  company^  and  piping  should  be  laid  to  convey  water 
to  school  and  Tilla>;e.  Present  enrollment,  34;  average  attendance,  15.7 ;  probable 
increase,  50  per  cent ;  scholastic  population,  84. 

Pahuate. — This  school  is  located  at  one  of  the  outlying  villages  of  the  Lagaii» 
pueblo,  and  the  l^nilding,  rented  from  the  governor  of  Laguna,  is  in  fair  repair, 
but  too  small.  A  new  biiilding  should  be  erected  with  a  capacity  of  50.  Preseni 
enrollment, 33;  average  attendance,  12.8;  probable  incresise, 25  per  cent;  scholastic 
population,  125. 

Santa  Clara. — School  conducted  in  a  totally  inadeqnate  building  rented  from  an 
Indian.  It  is  very  small,  low  ceiling,  without  any  equipment  except  desks.  A  new- 
building  should  be  erected  here.  Present  enrollment,  33 ;  average  attendance,  14.36  ; 
probable  increase,  25  per  cent;  scholastic  population,  74. 

San  Felipe. — School  in  rented  buildiqg  belonging  to  Indians.  It  has  no  floor,  poor 
ventilation,  and  ditch  water.  New  building  needed  here.  Present  enrollment,  42 ; 
average  attendance,  17.6;  probable  increase,  50  per  cent;  scholastic  population,  96. 

San  Juan, — School  building  part  of  church  and  rented  from  the  vicar-general. 
Poor  equipment;  new  building  needed.  Present  enrollment,  30;  average  attend- 
ance, 18.9;  probable  increase,  30  per  cent;  scholastic  population,  85. 

Santo  Domingo. — Schoolhonse  is  rented  from  the  vicar-general,  but  the  ownership 
is  disputed.  Present  enrollment,  51;  average  attendance,  14.26;  probable  increase^ 
75  per  cent;  scholastic  population,  228. 

San  lldefonso, — .'^chool  conducted  in  building  rented  irom  Indian  governor.  It  is 
in  poor  condition,  one  room  being  without  floor.  A  new  building  is  indispensable 
to  the  good  conduct  of  the  school.  I*resent  enrollment,  28 ;  average  attendance,  17^^  j 
probable  increa*<e,  20  per  cent;  scholastic  population,  44. 

Taos, — Scho<>l  building  is  rented  from  the  priest  at  Taos.  There  are  no  desks,  but 
rickety  benches.  The  roof  leaks  and  the  doors  and  windows  are  not  well  fitted, 
which  renders  the  building  cold  in  winter.  School  has  depended  on  the  children 
bringing  one  stick  of  wood  apiece  each  morning  for  fuel.  Fart  of  the  time  there  is 
no  fire.  A  new  school  building  is  indispensable.  Present  enrollment,  57;  average 
attendance,  25  25;  probable  increase.  25  per  cent;  scholastic  population,  78. 

Zia. — School  is  conducted  in  a  building  rented  from  an  Indian.  It  is  in  a  most 
lamentable  condition,  without  any  ventilation  whatever,  narrow  dirt  floor,  poor 
light,  and  altogether  it  is  absolutely  not  fit  for  a  stable.  A  new  building  should  be 
built  at  once.  The  water  is  taken  from  the  river  and  is  so  alkaline  as  to  be  actually 
poisonous.  The  attendance,  however,  is  the  best  of  any  of  the  schools,  every  child 
except  one  being  in  school.  The  Department  should  see  that  better  quarters  are 
provided  at  once. 

Znni  svmiboardintj  school. — This  is  the  only  school  plant  in  the  agency  owned  by 
the  Government.  The  buildings  were  purchased  from  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Home  Missions,  and  arc  sadly  in  need  of  repairs  and  improvements.  The  sewerage 
is  very  poor,  endangering  the  health  of  pupils  and  employes.  Kstimates  of  repairs 
and  contemplated  improvements  have  been  sent  to  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  under 
date  of  March  17  and  July  23,  1898.  Present  enrollment,  72;  average  attendance, 
40.1;  probable  increase,  100  per  cent;  scholastic  population,  295. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  day  schools,  with  their  respective  teachers,  who  receive  a 
salary  of  $72  per  month  each : 

Acoma,  Miss  Cora  A.  Taylor;  Cochiti,  Mrs  J.  B.  Grozier;  Isleta,  Mr.  .Tames  Hovey ; 
Jemez,  Miss  Emma  Dawson;  Laguua,  Mrs.  Annie  M.  Sayre;  Pahuate,  Miss  Annie  M. 
Nichols;  Santa  Clara,  Mr.  William  P.Taber;  San  Felipe,  Mr.  W.  C.  B.  Biddle;  San 
Juan,  Mr.  Felipe  Valdes;  Santo  Domingo,  Mr.  W.  S.  Holsinger;  San  lldefonso,  Mr. 
Thomas  Dozier ;  Taos,  Mrs.  Alice  G.  Dwire;  Zia,  Miss  Caroline  k.  Hosmer. 

Znni  semiboarding  school,  Miss  Elmira  R.  Greason,  principal  teacher;  Miss  Ethel 
E.  Gregg,  assistant  teacher;  Miss  Fannie  J.  Dennis,  matron;  Miss  Ella  P.  Dennie, 
assistant  matron. 

In  April  a  supervising  teacher  was  authorized  by  the  Department,  and  Mr.  Charles 
E.  Burton,  of  California,  was  appointed,  at  a  salary  of  $840  per  annum. 

New  schools. — A  new  school  has  been  authorized  for  the  pueblo  of  Nambe.  I  shall 
recommend  new  schools  at  the  pueblos  of  Sandia,  Santa  Ana,  Picuris,  and  Tesuque, 
to  be  started  about  October  1,  1898.  Also,  the  subagency  for  the  Jicarilla  Apache 
Indians  should  have  a  boarding  school  with  a  capacity  of  300  pupils;  but  the  details 
will  come  more  properly  under  the  report  on  said  subagency. 

I  have  recommended  that  the  Government  procure  or  build  proper  schoolhonses, 
because  rented  buildings  are  unsatisfactory  and  hard  to  keep  in  proper  repair.  A 
Government  building  and  rounds  can  be  beautified  and  rendered  homelike,  which 
is  impracticable  in  a  rented  one.  The  schoolhonse  and  teacher's  residence  should  bo 
a  pattern  for  Implanting  higher  idoiils  in  the  minds  of  the  Indians,  which  is  not  the 
case  where  it  is  a  building  which  was  originally  intended  for  an  Indian's  dwelling, 
and  is  exactly  like  the  honses  in  which  the  pupus  live. 
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Housekeeper  and  noonday  lunches. — I  am  sure  that  the  experiment  of  furnishing  a 
noonday  Innch  for  the  children,  which  has  been  an  experiment  at  the  San  Ildefonso 
school,  has  proven  a  success.  It  is  a  significant  faet  that  at  this  school  there  was  a 
steady  increase  in  average  attendance  during  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June, 
the  largest  average  attendance  of  the  year  being  in  the  latter  month,  while  at  all  of 
the  schools  where  no  lunch  was  furnished  there  was  a  steady  decrease  in  the  average 
attendance  during  those  months.  This  decrease  is  easily  explained,  as  the  children 
were  needed  at  home  to  help  in  the  culture  of  the  ground  and  other  duties,  it  being 
the  busy  season. 

With  a  housekeeper  in  the  school  the  girls  may  be  taught  the  simpler  methods  of 
good  cooking,  the  care  of  the  dining  room,  and  ffood  housekeeping  in  general.  At 
all  these  schools  and  pueblos  the  teacher  should  devote  a  portion  of  each  day  or 
week  to  instructing  the  adult  Indians  in  industrial  pursuits.  While  these  Indians 
have  made  great  progress  and  are  self-supporting  and  civilized  in  a  fashion,  yet  they 
are  not  self-supporting  in  an  enlightened  way,  but,  like  Topsy,  ''just  grow''  or  exist 
without  the  aid  of  the  Government.  In  order  that  they  may  be'  taught  to  discard 
the  blanket  and  the  moccasins  and  the  leggings  and  other  paraphernalia  of  sav- 
agery, I  think  a  housekeeper  at  least  should  be  furnished  eacn  school,  so  that  the 
girls  and  women  may  be  helped,  and  the  older  or  adult  Indians  taught  to  farm,  raise 
stock,  and  build  comfortable  houses,  etc.,  by  giving  the  teacher  time  to  get  out 
among  them  and  teach  them  the  language  and  civilized  pursuits. 

ArUj  trades,  etc. — The  only  arts  that  I  know  anything  of  among  these  Indians  are 
blanket  weaving,  basket  making,  and  pottery  making.  The  Zunis  are  especially 
apt  in  weaving,  and  some  blankets  are  woven  so  skillfully  that  they  are  waterproof, 
and  are  so  beautiful  and  of  such  excellent  texture  that  thej'  are  sold  for  as  much  as 
$150  for  a  single  blanket.  The  pottery  ware  of  the  Lagunas  and  the  Santa  Claras 
is  of  excellent  workmanship. 

Some  of  the  Indians  are  skilfUl  mechanics  and  are  sought  after  as  laborers  on  the 
railroads  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Mexicans. 

The  greatest  industry,  however,  and  the  one  that  will  civilize  them  quickest,  is 
fanning,  stock  raising,  and  horticulture.  When  any  savage  people  can  be  made  to 
love  their  homes,  and  to  be  interested  in  improving  and  beautifying  them,  there  is 
some  hope.  If  these  Pueblos  could  have  encouragement  and  assistance  along  these 
lines,  they  would  soon  be  an  intelligent  and  progressive  people. 

Hetumed  students, — This  is  one  of  the  most  perplexing  subjects  of  all.  While  a 
great  percentage  of  the  returned  Carlisle  and  Santa  Fe  and  Albuquerque  students 
turn  out  well  and  make  fairly  good  citizens,  yet  if  we  admit  them  all  to  make  good 
citizens,  even  then  the  whole  number  of  such  students,  compared  with  the  whole 
number  of  Indians  steeped  in  superstition  and  ignorance  and  unprogressiveness,  is  so 
small  that  the  good  is  swallowed  up  in  the  bad,  like  a  barrel  of  fresh  water  tipped 
over  into  the  Atlantic.  While  Carlisle  and  Haskell  and  Chilocco  and  Phopuix  are 
educating  1,000  children  5,000  new  ones  are  born  in  the  Indian  villages.  The  les- 
son is  surely  a  plain  one.  The  Government  must  educate  a  great  many  of  the 
Indians  so  that  the  educated  influence  will  overbalance  the  uneducated,  or  give  up 
in  despair.  As  long  as  there  are  Indian  villages  of  uneducated  and  unprogTessive 
people,  just  that  long  will  there  be  myriads  of  Indian  children  to  take  off  and  edu- 
cate and  turn  back  into  the  slough  of  despond.  Put  farmers  and  housekeepers  and 
/natrons  and  compulsory  education  in  the  Indian  homes  and  snob  conditions  can  not 
possibly  exist  many  years.  Then  when  the  returned  students  do  try  to  make  men 
and  women  of  themselves  the  home  iniluence  will  help  them  on  their  way  instead  of 
tending  to  drag  them  down,  as  it  undeniably  docs  at  the  present  time. 

Missionaries. — Missionaries  are  supported  at  Zuni,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vanderwagen ;  a 
medical  missionary  at  Laguna,  Dr.  C.  E.  Lnkens,  and  two  teachers  at  Seama,  who 
conduct  a  very  successful  school.  These  missionaries,  who  are  supported  by  religions 
societies,  are  doing  a  very  good  work  along  religious  and  industrial  lines,  and  deserve 
the  consideration  of  the  Indian  Office. 

Phyaicians  for  the  Indians. — These  Pueblos  may  be  said  to  be  suffering  from  some 
form  of  epidemic  almost  constantly,  any  disease  which  is  once  introduced  among 
them  seeming  to  run  throu^^h  the  entire  tribe  before  subsiding. 

From  the  amount  of  medicine  furnished  by  this  agency  to  the  teachers  of  the  vari- 
ous day  schools  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  Indians  are  gradually  being  brought  to 
appreciate  the  fact  that  '* white  man's  medicine"  is  superior  to  the  ''witches'  cal- 
dron'* of  their  own  "medicine  man,*'  which,  in  serious  cases,  of  course,  oftener  kills 
than  cures,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  this  tendency  should  be  encouraged  by  estab- 
lishing among  them  a  certain  number  of  physicians  supplied  with  the  necessary 
medicines  to  intelligently  treat  the  ills  which  they  are  heir  to. 

The  last  expression  is  used  advisedly,  it  being  an  undoubted  fact  that  every 
pueblo  contains  cases  of  syphilis  in  some  of  it«  numerous  forms,  the  death  rate 
among  them  being  due  probably  in  a  greater  percentage  to  syphilitic  consumption 
tihan  to  any  other  two,  perhaps  three,  causes  combined.    In  parenthesis  it  may  be 
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remarked  that  were  it  not  for  the  deaths  due  to  coDsnmptioD  and  the  great  number 
of  caees  of  incipient  life  stranirled  before  breath,  the  Indians,  as  a  race,  wonld 
increase  much  more  rapidly  than  they  are  now  decreasing. 

Aside  from  these  considerations  for  their  welfare,  which  every  human  breast  moat 
entertain,  it  Ih  indubitably  a  fact  that  when  a  phyKician  baH  been  established  lu  an 
Indian  tribe  hiH  succohh  in  treating  the  people  thereof  has  tended  in  a  great  measure 
to  lessen  the  inflnence  of  the  **  medicine  man/'  and  just  in  proportion  as  this  feeling 
of  reliance  on  these  qnarkH  subsides  does  the  advance  toward  civilization  make 
strides. 

Every  consideration,  therefore,  pointing  not  only  to  the  necessity  but  the  expedi- 
ency of  their  employment,  I  have  the  honor  to  recommend  that  tive  physicians  be 
appointed  for  these  various  pueblos,  which  should  be  divided  into  five  districts,  aa 
follows:  The  pueblo  of  Zani,  containing  1,796  inhabitants,  to  be  the  first  district 
and  to  have  a  resident  physician)  the  pueblos  of  Acoma,  Isleta,  and  Lnguna,  con- 
taining about  3,000  inhabitants,  to  compoHc  the  second  district,  with  a  physician 
resident  at  Lacuna;  the  pueblos  of  Cochiti,  Jeniez,  Santa  Ana,  Santo  Dominso, 
Sandia,  San  Felipe,  and  Zida^  containing  2,852  inhabitants,  the  third  district,  tlie 
physician  to  reside  at  Bernalillo;  the  pueblos  of  Taos  and  Picuris,  containing  570 
inhabitants,  the  fourth  district,  the  physician  to  reside  at  Taos  City.  3  miles  from 
Taos  pueblo;  the  Pueblos  of  Santa  Clara,  San  Ildefonso,  San  Juan,  Nambe,  and 
Tesuque,  containing  1,194  inhabitants,  to  be  the  fifth  district,  the  physician  to  reaide 
at  Santa  Fe  or  Espauola. 

These  pueblos  have  been  grouped  with  reference  to  their  proximity  to  one  another 
rather  than  to  their  number  of  inhabitants. 

JICARILLAS. 

This  Rubagency  is  at  Dnlce,  N.  Mex.,  216  miles  distant  from  agent's  office  at  Santa 
Fe.  The  Indians  here  receive  rations  at  stated  periods.  While  they  do  some  agri- 
cultural work,  it  is  not  to  much  advantage.  They  raise  considerable  hay,  eom, 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  potatoes,  onions,  and  beans.  Six  hundred  tons  of  hay  were 
harvested  last  year,  and  I  recommend  that  this  industry  be  encouraged.  In  order 
that  they  may  be  able  to  sell  it  at  remunerative  prices,  hay  presses  should  be  pro- 
vided them  and  the  Government  should  purchase  hay  from  them  to  feed  the  agency 
stock. 

AllotmenU.— The  IskJida  of  this  subagency  have  been  allotted  to  845  Indians;  bnt 
when  the  allotment  papers  were  returned  only  about  120  could  be  delivered,  owing 
to  the  confusion  of  names  or  the  neglect  of  the  allotting  oJSScera.  Therefore  the 
anomalous  condition  prevails  of  an  entire  tribe  receiving  allotments  and  only  14  per 
cent  of  the  homes  delivered,  the  other  86  per  cent  being  filed  away  in  the  office  of 
the  clerk  in  charge. 

Condition  of  Indiana  and  reservation, — These  Indians  are  furnished  rations  to  aboni 
one-third  the  amount  necessary  for  their  support.  Their  reservation  is  a  mountain- 
ous region,  wholly  unfit  for  agriculture,  unless  some  means  of  irrigation  is  provided. 
Under  present  conditions  they  can  never  become  self-supporting,  as  they  have  no 
resources  from  which  to  live.  Unless  some  means  can  be  devised  bv  which  they  will 
be  enabled  to  help  themselves,  their  rations  should  be  increased.  There  is  a  lake  22 
miles  distant  which  might  be  utilized  for  irrfgating  purposes,  which  would  enable 
them  to  pursue  agriculture  profitably  and  in  time  become  self-supporting. 

Mieeionariea. —  Two  estimable  ladies  of  the  Methodist  Churoh,  and  supported 
thereby,  are  doing  a  good  work  here,  holding  weekly  religious  services  and  encour- 
aging morality  in  every  way  possible. 

JRoads  and  bridges,— Ten  days'  work  by  each  able-bodied  Indian  have  put  the  roads 
in  good  condition.  Fourteen  miles  of  new  road  have  been  constructed  and  twelve 
miles  of  old  road  repaired.    Fifteen  bridges  have  been  built. 

Arts  and  trades, — Basket  making,  bow  and  arrow  making,  and  beadwork  are  the 
special  features  of  these  people,  and  their  work  is  of  excellent  quality. 

Indian  courts, — An  Indian  court  is  maintained,  composed  of  three  judges.  Durinfl^ 
the  year  72  Indians  have  been  Jailed  for  drunkenness  and  13  have  been  punishea 
for  various  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  Two  have  been  punished  by  the  Territorial 
courts  for  housebreaking  and  cattle  stealing.  Some  plan  should  be  used  to  break 
up  the  whisky  selling,  which  is  carried  on  to  an  alarming  extent.  These  Indians 
are  allowed  to  go  to  neighboring  towns  to  trade,  and  while  there  they  get  all  the 
whisky  they  can  pay  for.  In  my  opinion,  a  trader  should  be  placed  on  the  reserva- 
tion to  supply  them  with  everything  thev  need,  and  the  Indians  should  not  be 
allowed  to  go  ofi^  the  reservation  without  the  consent  of  the  clerk  in  charge. 

Education. — These  poor  people  have  no  educational  adyantages  whatever.  Tliey 
have  petitioned  this  office  time  and  again  for  a  boarding  school,  and  it  is  only  Jus- 
tice tnat  they  be  given  school  facilities.  This  boarding  school  at  the  Jicarilla  sob- 
agency  I  consider  the  most  pressing  need  of  this  agency.    There  are  242  children  of 
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school  age,  and  the  Indians  are  very  anxious  for  the  school.  They  have  promised  to 
send  every  child  to  the  school  and  support  it  faithfully,  and  I  believe  tney  will  do 
so.  A  school  with  a  'capacity  of  300  can  be  supported  there,  and  I  most  earnestly 
recommend  its  establishment  at  the  earliest  date  possible.  I  consider  $30,000  a  con- 
servative estimate  for  the  entire  plant.  About  two  yeai-s  ago  160  acres  of  land  was 
purchased  for  the  establishment  of  a  school,  but  the  matter  was  allowed  to  drop. 
A  large  two  Rtory  adobe  building  of  ei^ht  or  ten  rooms  is  situated  on  the  land,  and 
this  can  be  utilized  for  one  of  the  buildings.  This  land  is  within  one-half  mile  of  the 
railroad  station  of  Dulce,  N.  Mex..  where  the  agency  is  located.  As  these  Indians 
are  anxious  for  school  facilities  and  have  been  peaceable  and  contented,  I  think 
steps  should  be  taken  at  once  to  establish  the  school.  The  greatest  drawback  to  the 
schools  of  this  agency  is  that  the  Indians  refuse  to  send  their  children.  Now  that  they 
are  in  the  right  frame  of  mind,  they  should  be  assisted.  The  Indians  at  this  sub- 
agency  are  furnished  regular  rations  and  annuity  issues,  so  that  the  Government 
will  have  a  very  potent  means  of  persuading  them  to  keep  their  promises  in  case  they 
show  a  disposition  to  evade  them.  Another  advantage  here  is  that  the  children  all 
live  close  and  no  expense  for  transportation  would  be  required. 

Conclusion. — In  conclusion  I  desire  to  say  that  while  the  affairs  of  this  agency,  and 
especially  the  schools,  seem  to  be  in  a  chaotic  condition,  no  efforts  will  be  spared  by 
this  office  to  remedy  them  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  with  the  suppoii;  of  the  Office  of 
Indian  Aft'airs  to  do  so.  The  supervising  teacher,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Burton,  is  giving 
his  entire  time  and  attention  to  the  work  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  schools, 
and  if  he  has  the  proper  support  of  the  Indian  Office,  which  I  do  not  in  the  least 
doubt,  I  am  sure  he  will  succeed.  In  making  this  report  I  have  not  covered  up 
matters  in  the  least,  but,  on  the  contrary,  1  have  reported  them  exactly  as  I  have  found 
them.  I  ask  the  careful  and  considerate  attention  of  your  office,  that  my  efforts  may 
be  seconded  in  remedying  affairs  to  such  an  extent  that  this  agency  may  be  a  credit 
to  the  service  instead  of  otherwise. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

N.  S.  Walpole, 
United  States  Indian  J  gent. 


INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

The  Indian  industrial  schools  at  Santa  Fe  and  Albuquerque,  sup- 
plemented by  the  several  govemmental  schools  at  the  various  pueblos, 
are  all  doing  line  work  for  the  education  of  the  Indian  children.  ^Nearly 
every  Indian  child  in  New  Mexico  is  provided  with  the  means  of  educa- 
tion, and  the  schools  are  very  largely  attended. 

For  many  years  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  parents 
for  the  education  of  their  children  at  these  public  institutions,  as  they 
had  much  hesitancy  in  permitting  their  children  to  leave  home  and  go 
under  the  control  of  the  teachers.  All  this  is  now  changed^  and  the 
parents  are  taking  the  greatest  interest  in  the  schools,  in  many  instances 
showing  an  anxiety  to  have  their  children  educated. 

From  present  appearances,  the  majority  of  the  Indian  children  of  the 
Ten'itory  will  be  as  well  educated  in  a  few  years  as  the  other  youths  of 
the  Territory.  The  work  being  done  in  these  institutions  is  such  as  to 
greatly  improve  the  condition  of  these  wards  of  the  Bepublic,  and  will 
soon  place  them  in  a  iK)sition  to  be  self  supiK)rting. 

Sir  :  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  I2th  inst.,  I  haye  the  honor  to  report  'as 
follows : 

THE  MKSCALURO  INDIAN  AGENCT. 

I  assumed  charge  of  this  agency  only  four  days  ago,  and  consequently  can  give 
yon  only  such  dato  as  I  find  on  taking  charge. 

This  agency  is  comprised  of  about  i50,(iw  acres  in  Lincoln  and  Dofia  Ana  Conn- 
ties.  There  is  very  little  arable  land  on  the  reservation.  What  there  is,  about 
1.690  acres,  the  Indians  have  fenced,  800  acres  of  which  they  have  under  cultivation. 
There  is  some  good  grazing  land  on  the  reservation.  The  Indians  have  now  on  this 
land  1,000  horses,  20  mules,  60  burros.  40  cattle,  300  goatb,  and  4,000  sheep. 

There  are  belonging  to  this  tribe  444  Indians ;  251  of  them  wear  civilizea  dress  and 
short  hair,  the  balance,  193,  wear  the  Indian  style  whoUy  or  in  part. 
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There  are  168  families.    Of  these  14  draw  full  rations,  58  draw  only  beef,  and  the  | 

remainder  (94)  receive  nothing  in  the  way  of  free  rations  or  clothing  from  the  Got- 
emment.    One  hundred  and  forty-two  can  carry  on  an  ordinary  conversation  in  | 

English,  and  117  can  read.  ! 

No  land  has  been  allotted  to  these  Indians,  but  it  is  expected  that  soon  allotment 
will  be  made  and  the  reservation  thrown  open. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

Walter  McM.  Luttrkll, 

United  State*  Indiam  Agent. 
His  Excellency  Miguel  A.  Otero, 

Governor  of  Territory  of  Ifew  Mexico. 


Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  August  16y  1898. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  statement  concerning  the 
Albuquerque  Indian  school  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1898: 

The  total  enrollment  was  320,  and  the  average  attendance  301.  This  is  as  large  a 
population  as  can  be  healthfully  accommodated  with  our  present  plant. 

A  number  of  improvements  have  been  made  during  the  year,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  a  new  ring  bath  system  for  the  pupils,  the  installation  of  electric  lights, 
a  new  steel  tank  tower,  the  further  development  of  our  wells,  whereby  an  abundant 
supply  of  pure  water  is  obtained  in  place  of  the  very  bad  water  thai  we  had  here- 
tofore. 

The  paramount  need  of  the  school  for  vears  has  been  a  sewer  system,  and  Oongreas 
at  its  last  session  appropriated  $14,000  for  the  purpose.  When  this  system  is  com- 
pleted the  sanitary  conditions  will  be  changed  from  poor  to  excellent. 

The  health  of  the  school  has  been  good,  despite  the  fact  that  there  have  been  very 
mild  attacks  of  scarlet  fever  and  measles.  No  deaths  have  occurred  fur  more  than 
two  years. 

The  pupils  have  made  commendable  progress  both  in  the  schoolroom  and  in  the 
industries.  Among  our  employes  who  are  doing  good  work  are  a  shoemaker,  har- 
nessmakor,  assistant  seamstress,  and  assistant  cook  who  have  learned  their  trade 
here  alone,  and  other  pupils  are  nearing  a'  state  of  efficiency  that  will  enable  them 
to  assume  similar  responsibilities. 

The  industries  taught  are  sewing,  cooking,  laundering,  carpentry,  hamessmaking, 
shoemaking,  tailoring,  farming,  and  simple  work  in  blacksmithing.  A  manual  train- 
ing department  has  been  lately  added  to  the  institution,  and  it  promises  to  be  an 
Important  factor  in  Indian  education,  as  it  is  in  the  public  schools  of  the  larger  cities 
of  the  country. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  Indian  problem  is  somewhat  nearer  a 
solution  than  it  was  a  year  ago,  ana  while  it  is  difficult  to  measure  accomplishment 
by  years,  the  effect  of  the  total  work  done  is  plainly  discernible. 
Very  respectfully, 

EDO.iR  A.  Allen,  Superintendent, 

Hon.   Miguel  A.  Otero, 

Governor  of  New  Mexioo^  Santa  F^,  N,  Mex, 


GOVERIOiSNT  INDIAN  SCHOOL  AT  SANTA  FE, 

The  Santa  Fe  Indian  Industrial  School  is  located  about  2  miles  south  of  the  city  of 
Santa  Fe  on  the  Albuquerque  road.  It  was  opened  in  October,  1890,  with  a  capacity 
of  150  pupils,  and  was  created  as  an  Indian  normal  school  in  January,  18d4. 

Present  capacity 250 

Capacity  when  buildings  now  under  construction  are  completed 300 

Proposed  capacity 600 

Average  attendance  during  1897-98 209 

Total  enrollment  during  1897-98 250 

Industries  taught  are  cooking,  sewing,  housekeepingt  tailoring,  shoemaking,  black- 
amlthing,  carpentering,  laundering,  and  farming  and  gardening  by  irrigation. 

Number  of  employes  are  17  white,  22  Indian^  and  25  paid  pnpils'as  helpers. 

Farm  consists  of  106  acres:  10  acres  consisting  of  5  acres  of  school  campus  and  5 
acres  of  garden  under  irrigacioti. 

Lighting :  Coal-oil  lamps.    Heating :  Coal  and  wood  stoves. 

Under  construction:  Electric  light.    Imposed  heating:  Steam. 
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The  buildings  are  of  brick,  well  and  subetantiaUy  bailt,  and  are  named  in  order 
of  Bize,  as  follows:  Main  school  building,  in  form  of  Greek  cross;  central  building 
40  by  160  feet,  two  Rtories ;  each  wing  40  by  140  feet,  two  stories. 

Employes'  building,  brick,  two  stories,  with  storeroom,  kitchen,  dining  room,  and 
14  employes'  rooms,  each  with  a  large  alcove;  2  bathrooms. 

Hospital:  Two  stories  with  10  rooms,  dispensatory,  and  2  bathrooms. 

Laundry :  One  story,  3  rooms,  and  engine  room;  well  equipped  with  steam  washer, 
mangle,  stationary  tubs,  centrifugal  drier,  etc. 

Shoe  and  tailor  shop :  Two  stories,  4  rooms.  Tailor  and  8  apprentices;  shoemaker 
and  8  apprentices. 

Store:  One  story,  with  basement. 

Blacksmith  shop :  One  story,  frame.     Capacity,  1  blacksmith  and  6  apprentices. 

Carpenter  shop :  One  stor^',  frame.    Capacity,  1  carpenter  and  6  apprentices. 

All  necessary  bams,  sheds,  hose  house,  oil  room,  hennery,  etc. 

Water  supply:  From  city  water  works;  is  abundant  for  all  sohool  needs  and  the 
irrigating  of  10  acres. 

Sewerage  ample  and  in  good  condition. 

Bespectfully  submitted. 

Aia>REW  H.  YiBTS,  Superintendent 

UNITED  STATES  OOUBT  OF  PBIYATE  LAND  CLAIMS. 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  Auguei  6,  X898. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  Pursuant  to  your  request  contained  in  yonr  letter  of  July  26, 1 
beg  to  inclose  herewith  statements  showing  business  transacted  by  the  United 
States  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims  during  the  period  beginning  July  1, 1897,  and 
ending  July  6, 1898. 

The  statements  are  brought  up  to  the  date  last  named,  for  the  reason  that  the  last 
term  of  the  court  ended  on  that  day. 

All  of  the  grants  referred  to  in  the  statements  are  located  within  the  Territory  of 
New  Mexico. 

I  remain,  very  respectfully.  Matt  G.  Reynolds, 

United  States  Attorney,  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims. 
Hon.  Miguel  A.  Otero, 

Goreimor  of  New  Mexico,  Santa  -Fe,  N,  Mex, 


Statement  No.  1. 

List  of  oases  decided  hy  ike  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims  between  July  X,  1897,  and  July 

6,  1898. 


P.L.C. 

docket 

No. 


09 
200 

85 

90 
269 
133 
136 
196 
210 
141 
142 
204 
286 
149 
214 
248 
264 

93 
102 
104 
113 
117 
119 
120 
121 
124 


Name  of  grant. 


JLacero  Spring  or  OJito  de  loe  Medanoe 

Salvador  Qonsales 

San  Antonio  de  la  Haertaa 

Pueblo  of  Laguna 

ElKito 

Vallecito  de  San  Antonio 

Vallecito  de  Lobato 


Don  Fernando  de  Taos 

^Cieneguilla  (Santa  Fe  Connty). . 

Bartolome  Sancbes 

Salvador  Lovato 

Antonio  Armijo 

Archuleta  and  Gonzalea 

Los  Chnpaderoa  de  la  Lagnnita. 

Joe6  Antonio  Lnoero 

Gatarina  Maeae 

Juan  Felipe  Bodrignez 

De  Vera 

Juan  Jo86  Arohnleta 

6648 ^U 


Claimed. 


Acres. 

69,444 

28,661 

150, 000 

125,225 

511, 000 

88,000 

114,400 

38,400 

46,245 

10.000 

2,500 

900 

1,000 

4,340 

1,000 

"       300 

2,000 

300 

600 


Confirmed. 


Acres. 


200 
20,000 
17. 361 


1,000 

5,000 

10,000 


.1 


B^eoted. 


Acres. 
99,  iU 
23.401 

130,000 
107,864 

511,000 

38,000 

114, 40O 

87,400 
40,245 


2,500 

900 

1,000 

4,340 

1,000 

300 

2,000 

800 

000. 
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Statement  No.  1— Contlnaed. 

List  of  claims  decided  hy  the  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims  between  July  X,  1897,  and  Juif 

6,  i^^— Continued. 


P.L.C.  I 

docket   I 
No. 


125 
145 
171 
174 
175 
176 
187 
188 
189 
190 
191 
192 
199 
200 
254 

58 
123 
259 
205 

81 
189 

leo 

170 
173 
134 
184 
185 
179 
181 
224 
232 
234 
235 
237 
242 
248 
249 
250 
253 
255 
261 
266 
267 
92 


Xame  of  grant. 


Juan  Antonio  Flores 

Arqnito 

Pueblo  Quemftdo 

Job6  Ignaoio  Martin 

Felipe  Medina 

Manuel  Fernandez 

Felipe  Tafoya 

Manuel  Tenorlo 

Tomas  Tapia 

Diego  Ariaa  de  QuiroH 

Alfonso  Bael  de  Agoilar 

Felipe  Pacheco 

Joa6  Manuel  (riltome 

£1  Alamo 

Juan  Estaban  Garcia  de  Konega 

Bartolome  Baca 

Kio  Tesnque 

OJodeSan  Joae 

Cafiada  de  Cochiti 

El  Pino 

Miranda 

Ancou  Colorado 

Sanffuljuela 

Fmbudo 

(Santo  Domingo  and  San  Felipe  . . 
Diego  Gallego 

Juan  Bautista  Valdes 

Santa  Crnz 

Rancho  XXX  El  Rito 

CriBtovid  CreHuin 

Alfonso  Rael  ae  Aguilar 

Antonio  de  Salasar 

Jnan  deMestas 

Las  Manuelitas 

El  Coyote 

Manuel  Garcia  de  las  Ribas 

Cristobal  de  Torres 

Juan  de  Ulibarri 

Jos6  Antonio  Torres 

Antonio  de  Ulibarri 

Juan  de  Tafoya 

Santa  Rosa  de  Cnbeio 

Jo86  Garcia 


Acres. 

1,600 

2,000 

900 

600 

MM) 

300 

500 

600 

500 

2,000 

500 

500 

6,000 

2,000 

5,000 


10,000 


9,000 

4,658 

800 

20,000 

25,000 

20.000  , 
3,000 

150,000  , 

60.000  I 

50,000  I 

3,000 

17,361 

23,351 

1,686 

200,000 

484,028 

7,677 

205,615 

500 

5,000 

1,000 

86.000 

5.000 


Aoret. 


10,000 


1,200 
1,200 


6,000 


Total 2,508,891  j 


70,961 


Acres. 
1,500 
2.000 

goo 

500 
SOO 

aoo 

500 

000 

500 

2,000 

500 

500 

6.000 

2.000 

5,000 

47,740 

1,100 

10,000 


9,000 

4,668 

800 

20,000 

25,000 

18,800 
8,000 

148,800 

60,000 

60,000 

3,U00 

17,861 

23,351 

1,686 

200,000 

434,028 

7.577 

205,615 

500 

5,000 

1,000 

86.000 


109 


2,491,870 


Statement  No.  2. 

Surveys  of  grants  approved  hy  the  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims  from  July  1,  X897f  to 

July  6,  1898. 


P.L.C. 

docket 

No. 


78 
79 
82 
45 
86 
95 

195 
1 

84 

a38 

76 

207 


Name  of  grant. 


Area  in 
I     surrey. 


LosCerrillos '  1,478.81 

Sitio de  los  Cerrillos |  872.4 

Sitlo  de  Juana  liOpea '  1,085.53 

Townof  Atrisoo '  82,728.72 

Jnan  de  Gabaldon |  10,690.05 

lojo  de  fiorrego |  16,079.80 

Cubero !  16,490.94 

Ignacio  Chaves I  47,258.71 

Icafiada  de  los  Alamos 4,106.66 

Total '  180,481.62 


a  Consolidated. 
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Statement  No.  3. 

List  of  grants  ordered  reeurveyed  by  the  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims  from  July  1, 1897 f 

to  July  6,  1898. 


P.L.C. 
docket  No. 

Name  of  grant. 

16 
.      55 
73 
17 
5 
15 
54 

Francisca  Antonia  GlJOBa. 

SeviUeta. 

Pf^arito. 

Cafiada  de  Santa  Clara. 

Arroyo  Hondo. 

Antonio  Sedillo. 

Galisteo. 

Statement  No.  4. 


List  of  oases  tried  and  under  advisement  by  the  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims. 


P.L.C. 
docket  No. 

Name  of  grant. 

194 
165 
206 
137 
138 
150 
190 
151 

Santa  Cmz. 

JAbo  Mine. 

Santo  Tomas  de  Iturbide. 
Jose  Manuel  Sanohes  Baoa. 

\Refnglo  Colony. 

Meallla  Colony. 

Dear  Sir  :  Yonrs  of  Jnly  18^  requesting  a  snmmary  of  the  buBiness  of  the  United 
States  attorney's  office  received.    In  reply  I  submit  the  following : 

Number  of  civil  cases  terminated  daring  fiscal  year 18 

Judgments  for  United  States - 10 

Judgments  against  the  United  States 6 

Appealed  to  Supreme  Court 2 

Number  of  civil  cases  pending  July  1,  1898 17 

Number  of  criminal  prosecutions  terminated  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 .  109 

Number  of  convictions 47 

Number  of  acquittals 17 

Nol.  pros.,  discontinued;  or  (gnashed 45 

Number  of  criminal  prosecutions  pending  July  1,1898 ».  42 


Respectfully, 


Hon.  M.  A.  Otero, 

Governor,  Santa  FOy  N.  Mex, 


W.  B.  Childers, 

United  States  Attorney. 
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Santa  Fb,  N.  Mbx.,  August  gO,  1898. 

Dbar  Sir:  Responding  to  yoar  favor  of  the  17tli  inst.,  asking  for  a  report  of  the 
condition  of  this  office  at  the  present  time,  I  beg  herewith  to  inclose  the  same,  and 
trast  that  it  will  be  to  yonr  satisfaction. 

I  beg  to  remain,  yonrs,  very  respectfully, 

A.  M.  Bbrobrk. 
Governor  M.  A.  Otero. 

Report  of  the  condition  of  the  office  of  the  first  judicial  district  court  from  July  1, 1897 ^ 

to  June  30,  1898, 

Territorial  civil  cases  in  force  on  Jnly  1,  1897 t 146 

Territorial  civil  cases  filed  from  July  1,  1897,  to  June  30,  1898 188 

334 

Cases  disposed  of  by  trial 79 

Cases  dismissed 45 

124 

Balance  of  cases  pending  on  July  1, 1898 210 

Territorial  criminal  cases  in  force  on  July  1,  1897 w 75 

Territorial  criminal  cases  filed  from  Jnly  1,  1897,  to  June  30, 1898 88 

163 

Cases  disposed  of  by  trial 39 

Cases  dismissed 52 

91 

Balance  of  oases  pending  on  July  1,  1898 i 72 

United  States  civil  cases  in  force  on  Jnly  1,  1897 9 

United  States  civil  cases  filed  from  Jnly  1, 1897,  to  June  30, 1898 None. 

Dismissed  or  disposed  of None. 

Balance  of  oases  pending  on  Jnly  1, 1898 9 

United  States  criminal  cases  in  force  on  July  1, 1897 12 

United  States  criminal  cases  filed  from  July  1, 1897,  to  June  30, 1898 10 

22 

Cases  disposed  of  by  trial 9 

Cases  dismissed 11 

20 

« 

Balance  of  oases  pending  Jnly  1, 1898 2 

Sir:  Replying  to  your  letter  of  the  8th  inst.,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the 
following  report : 

VALENCIA  COUNTY. 

Criminal  cases  pending  on  docket  July  1,  1897 22 

Criminal  cases  instituted  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1898 14 

Total 36 

Disposed  of: 

Dismissals,  12;  aoquittalSy2 14 

Balance  cases  pending  July  1, 1898 22 

Civil  cases  pending  Jnly  1^  1897 : 

Law,  28:  chancery,  2 30 

Cases  filed  during  the  year  ending  June  30;  1898 : 

Law.  8;  chancery  1  (prior  to  adoption  of  code) 9 

Civil  actions  (subsequent  to  adoption  of  code) 27 

36 

Total 66 

Disposed  of: 

Dismissals^  7;  trials,  15 22 

Balance  oases  pending  Jnly  l^  1898 44 
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BBRNAULLO  COUNTY. 

Criminal  oases  pending  on  docket  Jaly  1, 1897 41 

Criminal  cases  instituted  daring  the  year  ending  Jnne  30, 1898 76 

Total 117 

Disposed  of: 

Convictions,  32;  dismissals,  10;  acquittals,  3 45 

Balance  cases  i>ending  July  1, 1898 72 

Civil  cases  pending  July  1, 1897 : 

Law,  161;  chancery,  61 222 

Cases  Hied  during  year  endine  June  30, 1898 : 

Law,  18 ;  chancery,  10  (prior  to  adoption  of  code) 28 

Civil  actions  (subsequent  to  adoption  of  code) 252 

280 

Total 502 

^)is nosed  of* 

Dismissals,  46;  trials,  168 213 

Balance  cases  pending  July  1, 1898 289 

United  States  criminal  cases  pending  July  1, 1897 3 

United  States  eases  institutea  duiing  year  ending  June  30,  1898 10 

Total 13 

Disposed  of: 

Dismissals,  2;  acquittals,!;  convictions,  6 9 

Balance  cases  pending  July  1, 1898 4 

Civil  cases  pending  July  1, 1897 : 
Law,  13 ;  chancery,  2  . .  ^ . . . . 
Cases  instituted  auring  year  ending  June  30, 1898 1 


Law,  13;  chancery,  2  . . - ^ ........ ...^ 15 

"  du 


Total  cases  pending  July  1,  1898 16 

Respectftdly, 

Harry  P.  Owen,  Clerk, 
Hon.  M.  A.  Otero, 

Governor  of  New  Mexico^  Santa  Fb,  N.  Mex. 


Causes  pending  in  the  fourth  judicial  district  on  June  SO,  X897,  new  eases  brought  up  to 

June  SO,  1898,  and  disposition  of  same  to  June  SO,  1898, 


UNITED  STATES. 


CIVIL. 


Pending  June  30, 1897 6 

New  oases 1 

7 
Disposed  of  (Judgments) 5 

Pending  June  30, 1898 2 

OBIMINAL. 

Pending  June  30, 1897 10 

New  cases 31 

41 
Disposed  of: 

Dismissed,  16;  trial,  14 29 

Pending  Jnne  30, 1898 12 
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8AN  MIGUBL  COUNTY. 
CRIMINAL. 


172 
Disposed  of: 

Trial  and  pleas 17 

Dlsmi^ed 21 

Change  of  venne 2 

40 


Pending  June  30, 1898 132 


CBANOERT. 


Pending  June  30, 1897 93 

New  cases 27 


120 
Disposed  of: 

Trial 20 

Dismissed 3 

23 


Pending  June  30, 1898 97 


LAW. 


Pending  June  30, 1897 136 

New  cases Ill 


297 
Disposed  of: 

By  trial , 41 

Dismissed 12 

53 

Pending  June  30, 1898 244 

GUADALOUPE  COUNTY. 

CRIMINAL. 

Pending  June  30, 1897 27 

New  cases 2 


Pending  June  30, 1898 29 


LAW. 


Pending  June  30, 1897 6 

New  cases 6 


Pending  June  30, 1898 t 12 


OBANCBRT. 


Pending  June  30, 1897 6 

New  oases 3 


9 
Disposed  of  (trial) .' 1 

Pending  June  30, 1898 8 


Pending  June  30, 1897 54 

New  cases 118  ^ 
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UNION  COUNTY. 
CBIMINAL. 

Pending  Jun6  30, 1897 25 

New  cases 66 

81 
Disposed  of: 

DismlBsed 23 

Trial  or  plea 23 

46 

Pending  June  30, 1898 35 

LAW. 

Pending  June  30, 1897 , 20 

New  cases 24 

44 
Disposed  of: 

Trial  or  plea....:. 13 

Dismissed 9 

22 

Pending  June  30;  1898 22 

0IL4KCRBT. 

Pending  June  30, 1897 10 

New  cases , 11 

21 
Disposed  of: 

Trial  or  plea 7 

Dismissed 5 

12 

Pending  Jane  30, 1898 9 

MORA  COUNTY. 
CRDUNAL. 

Pending  June  30,  1897 34 

New  cases ._ 3 

37 
Disposed  of  (trial) 1 

Pending  Jane  30, 1898 36 

CHANCBBT. 

Pending  June  30, 1897 32 

New  cases 7 

39 
Disposed  of: 

Trial 1 1 

Dismissed 2 

8 

Pending  Jane  30, 1898 36 

LAW. 

Pending  Jane  30, 1897 * 37 

New  cases 11 

48 
Disposed  of: 

Trial 5 

Dismissed 1 

6 

Pending  June  90, 1898 42 
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COLFAX  COUNTY. 


OBXMINAL. 


Fending  June  30, 1897 64 

New  cases 55- 

119 
Disposed  of: 

Trial  or  plea 28 

Dismissed 25 


Pending  June  30,  1888 .' 66 

CHAMOBBY. 

Pending  June  30, 1897 47 

New  cases 19 

66 
Disposed  of: 

Trial  or  plea ., 16 

Dismissed , 5 

20 

Pending  June  30, 1898 46 

LAW. 

Fending  June  30, 1897 54 

New  cases 25 

79 
Disposed  of: 

Trial 7 

Dismissed 8 


Pending  June  30, 1898 64 


Socorro,  N.  Mex. 

Sib:  Below  please  find  an  abstract  of  the  oases  now  pending  in  the  fifth  judicial 
district  court: 

CIVIL  CASEB. 

Fending  in  this  Territory  on  July  1,1897  (Territorial) 284 

New  cases  filed  between  July  1, 1897,  and  July  1, 1898 204 

Total  pending  during  the  year 486 

Disposed  of  during  the  year 184 

Fending  on  July  1, 1898 304 

CRIMINAL  CASES. 

Cases  pending  July  1, 1897 94 

Filed  during  the  year 145 

Total 239 

Disposed  of 142 

Pending  July  1, 1898 97 
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UNITED  STATES  CIVIL  CASES. 

Cases  pending  July  1,1897 12 

Filed  during  the  year 5 

Total 17 

Disposed  of 14 

Pending  July  1,1898 , » 

UNITED  STATES  CRIMINAL  CASES. 

Cases  pending  July  1,1897 18 

Filed  daring  the  year 10 

Total 28 

Disposed  of 23 

Pending  July  1,1898 5 

Very  respectfully^ 

John  E.  Griffith,  Clerk, 
The  Governor  of  New  Mexico, 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex, 


REPORT  OF  the  CLERK  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  NKW  MEXICO. 


»mpliance  with  your  request  for  information  regarding  the  business  of  the 
irt  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  I  respectfully  submit  the  following 


Sir:  Incoi 
supreme  court 
statement : 

At  the  beginning  of  the  term  of  the  supreme  court  just  ended  there  were  on  the 
dockets  of  the  court  22  coses  which  had  been  left  untried  since  the  preceding  terms, 
and  57  cases  were  filed  at  the  present  term.  The  court  worked  continually  during 
the  whole  term  of  the  court,  holding  longer  sessions  than  any  of  the  preceding  courts 
have  ever  held,  and  disposing  uf  a  greater  amount  of  business.  During  the  last  term 
there  were  39  cases  argued  and  submitted  to  the  court  for  its  consideration,  1  case 
was  stricken  from  the  docket,  3  were  dismissed,  and  the  court  handed  down  opinions 
in  23  cases  involving  great  points  of  interest  to  the  public,  and  25  cases  were  finally 
disposed  of. 

The  supreme  court  also  entered  an  order  chauffing  the  iilace  of  holding  the  term  of 
the  court  in  the>  third  judicial  district  from  Silver  City  to  Las  Cruces,  iii  the  said 
district,  llie  court  expects  to  hold  an  adjourned  session  in  order  to  clear  the  docket 
of  the  cases  now  remaining  untried. 

The  tiles  of  this  office  are  not  in  a  very  desirable  condition,  owin^  to  the  fact  that 
the  office  is  not  provided  with  its  permanent  quarters  and  a  vault  in  which  to  keep 
all  the  papers  of  importance;  but  it  is  hoped  tnat  by  the  next  term  of  the  court  the 
new  capitol,  now  under  course  of  construction,  will  be  complete,  in  which  building 
the  clerk  of  the  supreme  court  will  be  provided  with  all  that  is  necessary  to  keep 
the  papers  in  perfect  order,  so  that  reference  can  be  made  to  them  with  no  trouble. 

The  records  of  my  office  show  that  at  this  date  there  are  125  members  of  the  bar  of 
New  Mexico.  A  large  mf^iority  of  the  attorneys  are  members  of  the  New  Mexico  Bar 
Association,  and  the  officers  of  said  association  for  the  year  1898-99  are  as  follows: 
President,  Hon.  K.  E.  Twitchell,  Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex. ;  secretary,  Hon.  £.  L.  Bartlett, 
8anta  Fe,  N.  Mex. :  treasurer,  Hon.  George  W.  Knaebel,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 

There  are  also  nve  vice-presidents  (one  from  each  judicial  district),  as  follows: 
First  district,  Hon.  £.  A.  Fiske,  Santa  Fe,N.  Mex. ;  second  district,  Hon.  £.  W.  Dob- 
son,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. :  third  district,  Hon.  T.  F.  Conway,  Silver  City,  N.  Mex. ; 
fourth  district,  Hon.  W.  C.  Wrigley,  Raton,  N.  Mex. ;  fifth  district,  Hon.  A.  A.  Free- 
man, Eddy,  N.  Mex. 

During  the  year  1898  there  have  been  eight  attorneys  admitted  to  practice  before 
the  courts  of  New  Mexico. 

Trusting  that  this  information  will  be  satisfactory,  and  awaiting  your  further 
commands,  I  remain, 

Yours,  most  respectfully,  Jose  D.  Sena, 

Cleric  Supreme  Court  of  New  M€xiei>. 

His  Excellency  Miguel  A.  Otero, 

Governor  of  New  Mexico,  Santa  Fe,  N,  Mex, 
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Office  of  the  Capitol  Rebuilding  Board, 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  September  U,  t898. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  reqneHt  for  a  report  from  the  capitol  rebuilding 
hoard  of  its  work  of  rebuilding  the  Territorial  capitol,  I  have  the  honor,  in  behalf 
of  the  board,  to  respectfully  report  that  the  work  is  progressing  as  rapidly,  consiHt- 
ent  with  good  workmanship,  as  possible,  taking  into  consideration  tbe  amonnt  of 
money  appropriated  by  the  legislature  for  the  purpose.  It  has  been  and  still  ia  tbe 
oaruest  desire  of  the  board  to  keep  within  the  appropriation  of  $75,000,  and  to  this 
end  every  saving  has  been  and  will  be  made,  and  for  this  reason  we  have  found  it 
impossible  to  rush  the  work  becanse  of  the  additional  expense  such  speed  woald 
entail.  The  building  is  now  almost  ready  for  the  roof,  but  it  will  necessarily  take 
several  months  before  the  interior  can  be  made  ready  and  tbe  structure  completed, 
and  it  is  regrettod  that  it  will  not  be  ready^  for  the  meeting  of  the  coming  session  of 
the  legislature.  The  architects,  Messrs  I.  H.  <&  W.  M.  Rapp,  have  proved  themselves 
thoroughly  competent  and  reliable  in  every  respect,  and  we  take  great  pleasure  in 
assuring  your  excellency  that  the  new  capitol  will  be  the  pride  of  the  Territory. 
We  found  it  necessary  to  face  the  building  with  buff  Roman  brick  above  the  first 
story,  for  the  reason  that  the  stone  at  Lamy  was  not  of  proper  quality  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  be  used  for  such  purpose;  but  that  necessity,  in  our  opinion,  will 
prove  the  Territory's  gain,  as  the  building  will  present,  when  finished,  a  much  bet- 
ter appearance  than  had  it  been  entirely  faced  with  the  stone  mentioned,  the  con- 
trast between  the  first  story  of  stone  and  the  other  stories  of  the  pressed  brick 
mentioned  being  very  pleasing.  While  it  is  perhaps  possible  that  the  building  can 
be  completed  within  the  amonnt  realized  from  the  appropriation  for  the  purpose,  and 
while  it  shall  be  the  aim  of  the  board  to  attain  this  result,  it  is  proper  to  say  at  this 
time  that  there  is  grave  doubt  as  to  our  ability  to  do  so,  certainly  of  our  ability  to 
furnish  the  building  within  the  amount  available.  If  after  having  done  our  best  'we 
find  that  a  further  amount  is  still  necessary,  we  shall  report  the  facts  fully  to  your 
excellency  for  presentation  to  the  coming  legislature.  We  believe  that  that  body 
and  the  people  of  New  Mexico  will  approve  our  efforts  to  secure  them  a  capitol 
building  first  class  from  foundation  to  dome,  and  if  in  attaining  this  end  a  little 
more  cost  than  at  first  contemplated  is  incurred,  we  are  confident  that  the  additional 
expense  will  be  readily  approved  and  provided  for  by  the  people  upon  a  full  presen- 
tation of  the  facts.  With  the  facilities  at  hand  we  confidently  expect  to  turn  over 
upon  completion  a  building  whose  value  shall  be  at  least  double  the  amount  of 
money  actually  put  into  it,  and  whose  equipment  and  construction  shall  be  in  all 
respects  worthy  of  our  prosperous  and  growing  Territory. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

F.  A.  Manzanarss, 
President  Capitol  Rebuilding  Board, 

His  Excellency  Mioubl  A.  Otero, 

Governor  of  New  Mexico. 


territorial  board  of  health. 

Las  Veoas,  N.  Mex.,  September  7^,  1898, 

Dear  Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  request  of  recent  date  with  reference  to  a  report  from 
the  Territorial  board  of  health,  I  beg  to  submit  tbe  following: 

The  number  of  licenses  issued  to  date  are  113:  number  of  regular  physicians,  96; 
homeopaths,  13;  eclectic,  2,  making  a  total  or  113  practicing  physicians  in  oar 
Territory. 

Those '^physicians  engaged  in  general  practice  have  their  county  medical  societies 
and  a  Territorial  association  which  holds  regular  annual  sessions.  The  standard  of  the 
profession  is  high,  and  graduates  from  the  best  medical  colleges  in  the  world  are  to  be 
found  lunonjBf  them.   The  medical  profession  of  New  Mexico  keeps  abreast  of  the  times. 

The  requirements  of  the  Territorial  board  of  health  for  physicians  desiring  to 
practice  medicine  in  New  Mexico  are  as  follows:  ''The  applicant  must  present  his 
nigh-sohool  certificate,  or  its  equivalent;  must  show  evidence  that  he  has  taken 
four  courses  of  study,  of  which  no  two  courses  were  taken  in  the  same  year,  or 
he  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  by  this  board  of  health. 

Members  of  the  board  of  Health. — W.  R.  Tipton,  M.  D.,  president.  Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex« ; 
J.  W.  Kinsinger,  M.  D.,  vice-president,  Roswell,  N.  Mex. ;  G.  S.  Easterday,  M.  D.. 
treasurer,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. ;  J.  M.  Cunningham,  M.  D.,  secretary.  East  Las 
Vegas,  N.  Mex.;  J.  H.  Sloan,  M.  D.,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.;  William  Eggert,  M.  D., 
Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. ;  C.  B.  Kohlhousen,  M.  D.,  Raton,  N.  Mex. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

J.  M.  Cunningham,  M.  D., 

Secretary  Board  of  Health. 

His  Excellency,  Governor  M.  A.  Otero, 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 
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NEW  MEXICO  BOARD  OF  DENTAL  EXAMINERS. 

The  National  Asnociation  of  Dental  Examiners,  of  which  New  Mexico  is  a  member, 
ie  composed  of  the  boards  of  examiners  of  the  various  States  and  Territories.  The 
object  of  the  association  is  the  strengthening^  and  assisting  of  each  iudividaal  board 
and  the  raising  of  the  standard  of  dental  edaoation. 

Through  the  national  association  the  examining  boards  of  the  whole  country  are 
kept  in  touch,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  benefit  to  each  board  by  the  associa- 
tion of  all. 

In  accordance  with  chapter  60,  section  10,  General  Laws  of  New  Mexico  for  1893, 
the  New  Mexico  board  of  dental  examiners  has  the  honor  to  submit  its  tiffch  annual 
report,  which  is  as  follows: 

The  sixth  annuiil  meeting  was  held  at  Silver  City  on  September  2  and  3,  1898. 

There  were  present  Drs.  Olney,  Bear  up,  White,  and  Manley.  Dr.  Chamberlain's 
duties  as  first  lieutenant  in  the  Temtorial  Volunteers  at  Whipple  Barracks,  Ariz., 
prevented  his  attendance. 

There  were  8  applications  for  registration,  all  graduates  of  colleges  recognized  as 
reputable.  Of  these,  5  were  granted  certificates,  and  3  were  refused  for  the  reason 
that  they  had  left  the  Territory  since  filing  their  applicatious.  One  application  was 
from  a  college  not  recognized,  which  was  refusea.  (Chap.  60,  see.  5,  Laws  of  New 
Mexico,  1893. ) 

In  connection  with  this  case  the  following  resolution  was  passed:  ** Resolved,  That 
this  board  will  not  grant,  without  examination,  a  certificate  to  a  ^aduate  of  any 
college  not  conforming  to  the  rules  as  adopted  by  the  National  Association  of  Dental 
Examiners.'' 

There  were  2  candidates  for  examination ;  both  failed  to  pass  and  were  refused 
registration.  Both  of  these  men  expressed  their  appreciation  of  the  fairness  of  the 
examination  and  agreed  to  meet  the  board  again  at  its  next  annual  meeting. 

Since  the  law  pertaining  to  the  practice  of  dentistry  in  New  Mexico  went  into 
effect  in  1893, 34  permanent  certificates  have  been  granted,  29  temporary  certificates, 
and  5  examinations  have  been  given,  3  passing  successfully  and  2  failing. 

BBCBIPTS. 

Received  f)rom  8  applications  for  registration $40 

Received  from  3  applications  for  examination 75 

Cash  with  treasurer 118 

Total 233 

Expenditures 233 

Respectfully  submitted. 

F.  E.  Olnby,  President. 

D.  W.  Manley,  Secretary, 
His  Excellency,  Governor  M.  A.  Otero, 

Santa  Fe,  N,  Mex, 

BOARD  OF  PHARMACY. 

W.  0.  Porterfield,  secretary  of  the  board  of  pharmacy  of  New  Mexico, 
Babmits  the  following  statement,  which  is  the  eighth  annnal  report  of 
said  board: 

Number  of  pharmacists  registered,  as  shown  by  last  report 77 

Number  of  pharmacists  registered  since  last  report 18 

Number  holding  minor  certificates 10 

Total 105 

Dropped  for  nonpayment  of  renewal  fees 11 

Number  now  registered 94 

SURVEYOR-GENERAL. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  annnal  report  of  the  United  States 
sorveyor-general  for  the  district  of  Kew  Mexico,  June  30, 1898: 

Dnriug  the  said  fiscal  year  12  contracts  (numbered  314  to  325,  both  incluslTe) 
and  11  contracts  under  special  instructions  have  been  awarded  for  the  survey  of 
public  lands,  priv&te  land  claims,  or  grants  (confirmed  by  the  Court  of  Private  Land 
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ClaimB)  and  small  holding  claims  (filed  nnder  the  provisions  of  sections  16  and  17 
of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1891,  and  amended  February  21,  18d3.) 
Of  said  contracts  11  are  for  the  sarvey  of  public  lands,  and  12  for  the  snrvey  and 
corrected  surveys  of  private  land  claims,  which  have  been  confirmed  by  the  Court 
of  Private  Land  Claims.  Some  of  the  contracts  for  surveys  of  public  lands  include 
the  survey  of  small  holding  claims  situate  within  the  stated  townships  to  be  sot- 
veyed  under  said  contracts.  Four  contracts  for  the  survey  of  public  lands  are  pay- 
able from  the  appropriation  for  the  survey  of  public  lands  per  act  of  June  4, 1897,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1898.  Seven  contracts  or  sets  of  special  instructions, 
providing  for  retrenchments  and  resurveys,  are  payable  from  the  appropriation  of 
$15,000  for  resurveys  per  act  of  June  4,  1897,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1898. 
Nine  contracts  and  3  sets  of  special  instructions;  providing  for  surveys  and  cor- 
rected surveys  of  private  land  claims,  are  payable  from  the  appropriation  of  $15,000 
§er  act  of  June  4, 1897,  for  the  survey  of  confirmed  private  land  claims  in  designated 
tales  and  Territories.  The  total  number  of  miles,  as  shown  by  returns,  2,401  milee, 
74  chains,  and  88  links. 

During  the  fiscal  year  the  following  letters,  documents,  plats,  field  notes,  and 
other  papers,  briefed  and  recorded  in  total,  are  15,684. 

Tracings  and  descriptive  lists,  plate,  etc.,  have  been  furnished  the  district  land 
offices  in  this  Territory  as  follows : 

Santa  Fe 118 

LasCruces 24 

Roswell 4 

Total 146 

MINING  SURVEYS. 

During  the  said  fiscal  year  there  has  been  deposited  on  account  of  the  survevs  and 
amended  surveys  of  mining  claims  $2,170,  and  applications  were  duly  made  ror  the 
survey  of  71  mining  claims,  the  amended  survey  of  2  mining  claims,  and  reports 
on  52  placer  mining  claims. 

During  the  said  fiscal  year  54  mineral  monuments,  located  in  various  unsurveyed 
townships  in  this  district,  have  been  platted. 

The  surveyor-general  urges  an  appropriation  for  the  restoration  of  mineral  monu- 
ments and  their  proper  connection  with  public  surveys  and  with  each  other,  stat- 
ing that  the  major  portion  of  the  mineral  monuments  in  this  district  are  upou  unsur- 
veyed ground,  and  mining  claims  are  connected  with  said  mineral  monuments,  these 
monuments  being  established  many  years  ago,  without  sufficient  regard  to  their  per- 
manence in  construction,  and  insufficiently  witnessed  by  bearings  and  permanent 
objects.  In  most  casetf  a  mound  of  stone  or  a  post  was  generally  used.  During  the 
lapse  of  time  since  they  were  established^many  of  these  monuments  have  become  oblit- 
erated or  have  been  destroyed,  and  as  said  monuments  are  the  official  points  of  ref- 
erence by  which  to  fix  the  locus  of  all  surs'^eyed  and  patented  mining  claims  in  this 
district  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  they  be  properly  perpetuated;  and 
where  the  same  have  been  obliterated  they  should  be  reestablished  with  due  regard 
to  permanency,  and  their  locus  witnessed  by  connecting  them  with  public  surveys, 
with  each  other,  and  with  natural  objects. 

The  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims  has,  during  the  fiscal  year,  passed  upon  the 
validity  of  many  private  land  claims,  some  of  which  have  been  confirmed  and  some 
rejected  by  said  court.  There  are  still  about  74  private  land  claims  to  be  tried  by 
the  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims.  Forty -six  of  these  grant-s  contain  approximately 
5,000,000  and  the  74  grants  contain  approximately  10,0(K),000  acres.  It  is  safe  to  pre- 
dict that  50  or  60  per  cent  of  these  grants  will  be  confirmed  in  part  or  in  their  entirety, 
^nd  from  the  best  information  obtainable  by  this  office  I  believe  that  about  45  of 
these  grants  will  be  confirmed.  There  are  some  18  or  20  cases  on  appeal  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  and  a  large  number  of  other  grants  which  have  been  confirmed, 
but  no  appeals  as  yet  taken,  which  will  have  to  be  surveyed  at  an  early  date ;  all  of 
which  private  land  claims  should  be  adjudicated  by  the  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims 
and  all  unfinished  biisiuess  of  said  court  completed  within  the  life  of  the  court. 

SMALL  HOLDING  CLAIMS. 

There  have  been  3,205  small  holding  claims  filed  in  this  office  nnder  the  provisions 
of  sections  16  and  17  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1891,  amended  February  21, 1893,  for  tracts 
of  land  not  exceeding  160  acres  each.  There  are  about  1,800  small  holding  applica- 
tions on  file  in  this  office  for  tracts  of  land  in  unsurveyed  townships  and  within  tiie 
boundaries  of  unconfirmed  gi*ants. 

MINING    DISTRICTS. 

Number  of  mining  districts  platted 77 

Number  of  plats  comprising  said  districts 138 
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UNITED  STATES  LAND  OFFICES. 

Following  are  the  reports  tor  several  land  offices: 

Clayton,  N.  Mex.,  July  IS,  1898, 

Sir  :  We  bave  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  our  statement  of  the  business  trans- 
acted at  this  office  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1898;  also  lauds  appropriated 
and  unappropriated  in  this  land  district  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1898. 
Very  respectfully,  , 

Edward  W.  Fox,  Regi%ier» 

AxBKRT  W.  Thompson,  Receiver, 
Governor  M.  A.  Otero, 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex, 

Cla8%  of  entrie9y  number ^  acres ,  etc,,  for  Clayton  land  district. 


Class  of  entries. 

1 

1  No. 

Acres. 

1 

Commissions.      Fees. 

1 
1 
1 

Amonnt. 

Excess  payment  on  homestead  and  other  entries 
and  locations. -,,^.-,^.^,,-,,.^,-rwT-,-r-T t 

16 
1 
2 
2 

1 

35.01 
160.00 
278.95 
240.00 

40.00 

$43.71 
200.00 

IMnftl  timher  claims  cnminnfcml 

Oriorinal  entries  under  desert  act 

69  73 

Homesteads  commuted  to  cash  (K.  S.  2301) 

300.00 

Sale  of  isolated  tracts  (section  2455,  R.  S. ) 

1 

50.00 

Total  CAsh  sales 

21 
287 

6 

753.90 

45,139.66 

40.00 

24, 476. 36 

960.00 

663.44 

Oriirinal  homestead  entries ...................... 

$1,693.32 

1.60 

917.49 

24.00 

$2. 845.' 00* 
5.00 

}  4. 544. 82 
917.49 

Additional  homestead  entries  to  No.  766 

T^inal  homesteads   t..t... , -T.-,»»,^r 

"Final  timher  claims ...., 

24.00 

Testimonv  received  ............................. 

842.40 

842.40 

Coal  declarations - - 

4 

640.77 

12.00 

12.00 

Total,  all  classes -. 

474 

72, 010. 76 

2, 648. 31 

3,192.40 

6,504.15 

Salary,  fees,  and  commissions,  roKister  and  re- 
ceiver ................ .....-.........^. ........ 

4,003.98 
1.10 

TkATUMif tin ir  -nnhlin  manAva 

Tn^M^ntaT exnenses ..*.... -- 

247.36 

1 

Total 

1 

4,252.44 

1 

1 

County. 


Colfax 

Onadalonpe 

Mora 

San  Mlgnel. 
Union 


Total 


Area  in  acres  unappropriated  and 
unreserved. 


Surveyed. 


TJnsur- 
veyed. 


Total. 


547,324 

2,642,842 

322, 551 

733,047 

8,424,180 


115,380 


370,020 


7,660,944 


647,324 

2,758,222 

322,551 

733,047 

3.794,200 


Area  in 
acres  ap- 
propriated. 


82,676 

188,778 

16.449 

62,953 

345,800 


Total  area 
of  land  sur- 
face of  the 
county  in 
land  als- 
triot. 


486,400      8,155,344 


691,656 


630,000 

2, 942, 000 

339,000 

796,000 

4. 140, 000 


8,847,000 


Las  Cbucrs,  N.  Mbx.,  July  21, 1898. 

Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  yon,  inclosed  herewith,  a  copy  of  the  register's 
annual  report  of  the  public  domain  within  the  Las  Cruces  land  district  for  the  year 
endingjnne  30,  1898. 

Very  respectfhlly, 

Emil  Solignac,  Register. 
His  Excellency  Migubl  A.  Otbbo, 

Governor  of  New  Mexico,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 
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CouniieSj  area,  etc,  of  Las  Cruoes  land  districL 


County. 


Donna  Ana 

Grant 

Lincoln 

Sierra 

Sooorro  

Total 


Area  in  acres  nnapproprlftted  and 
unreserved. 


Surveyed. 


4,113,367 
3, 857, 453 
67,859 
1, 527, 183 
5. 100, 518 


14,762,880 


Unsur- 
veyed. 


Total. 


682,445  I 
1,472,677  ' 
251, 825 
274, 379 
2, 076, 501 


4,795.812 
5, 330, 080 
319.684 
1,801,562 
7,278,019 


4, 757, 527     19, 520, 107 


Area  in 

acres 
reserved. 


835, 378 

7,414 

70,000 

74,875 

337,459 


Area  in 
acres  dis- 
posed of. 


121, 810 

648.556 

10.316 

96,663 

127, 522 


825,126  1    1,004,767 


Total 

of  land 

space  in 

land  dia- 

trict. 


5,253.000 
5,986.000 
400,000 
1,973,000 
7,738,000 


21,350.000 


RoswELLy  N.  Mrx.,  July  $1,  1898. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  letter  of  the  19th  instant,  we  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  statement  of  the  hnsiness  of  the  United  States  land  office  at  Ros* 
well,  N.  Mex.y  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30,  1898. 
Very  respectfully, 

Howard  Leland,  ReffUter, 
David  L.  Geyer,  Receiver. 
Hon.  M.  A.  Otero, 

Governor  of  Xew  Mexico,  Santa  Fe,  N,  Mex. 


Statement  of  the  Imsiness  transqeted  at  Roswellj  iV.  Mex,,  during  the  fiscal  year  endit^ 

June  SO,  1898, 


Class  of  entry. 

No. 

Acres. 

Commis- 
sions. 

Fees. 

Amount. 

Sales  of  laud  subject  to  preemption  entry.. 
Hh1<^s  of  coal  lands  t-t^---,..,... »t- 

1 
2 
1 
3 
17 
10 
4 

160.00 
320.00 
.594 
4.08 
2, 074. 35 
[2, 039. 70] 
[800.00] 

(a) 

$8,200.00 

Sales  of  mineral  land 

5.00 

KxcoHS  payment*  on  homestead  entries 

Original  entries  under  desert-land  act 

Final  entries  under  desert-land  act 

5.12 

668.50 

1,599.80 

Homeatead  entries  commuted  to  cash 

750.00 

Total  rash  sales  T..-,T-..r.^..,r--T, 

38 
77 
42 
85 
2 

8, 159. 024 
11,482.81 
[0,284.29] 

6,228.51 

Oriirlnal  homestead  entries ................ 

$429.88 
234.93 

$780.00 

Final  homestead  entries 

Coal-land  aoDlications 

105.00 

Final  timber-culture  entries 

[320. 00] 

8.00 

Fees  received  for  reducing  testimony  to 
writing. 

19R.51 
5.00 

Cancellation  fees  .,.,r.-T---t-^-r^ rT.,,,--f 

Total  of  all  daases  of  entries  and 
amounts  recei  vcmI  .................. 

194 

14, 621. 834 

672.81 

1.038.51 

6,228.51 

a  Paid  for  in  1893.    AUowed  by  letter  "  G/'  April  26, 1898. 

Santa  Fk,  N.  Mex.,  July  19, 1898, 

Sir  :  As  per  request  of  yonr  letter  of  the  15th  instant,  we  have  the  honor  to  trans- 
mit herewith  an  abstract  showing  the  business  transacted  in  this  office  daring  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30,  1898. 

The  areas  of  all  lands  in  our  district  subject  to  settlement  entry  or  filing  are 
reported  in  the  first,  second,  and  third  columns,  those  surveyed  in  the  first,  those 
unsunrejed  in  the  second,  and  the  aggregates  surveyed  and  unsurveyed  In  the  third. 
In  the  fourth  column  are  reported  tne  area  of  all  lands  reserved  for  any  purpose, 
which,  however,  may  be  eventually  restored  to  the  public  domain,  such  as  uncon- 
firmed grants.  The  areiw  embraced  in  all  selections,  filings  and  entries,  perfected  and 
unnerfected,  as  alfto  grants  confirmed  during  the  fiscal  year,  are  reported  in  the  fifth 
ana  sixth  columns.  In  the  eighth  column  is  reported  foe  business  transacted  in  the 
office  during  the  fiscal  year  outside  of  confirmed  grants. 
Respectfully^, 

Manuel  R.  Otsro,  Register, 
£.  F.  Hob  ART,  Receiver, 
Hon.  Miguel  A.  Otkro, 

Governor  of  New  Mexicoy  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex, 
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County. 


Bernalillo 

Colfax 

Qnadalonpe — 

Mora 

Rio  Arriba 

San  Jnan 

San  Migaei 

Santa  Fe 

Socorro 

Tao« 

Valencia 

Total 

^ 


Area  unappropriated  and 
nnreserved. 


Surveyed. 


1, 

1, 

1, 
1, 

1. 
2, 


858. 5M 
230,461 
046,233 
414,055 
484,529 
025,184 
845,052 
558. 72« 
129.903 
304,430 
301, 812 


TJnsur- 
yeyed. 


430.690 

23,040 

10,000 

102,160 

799,400 

484,440 

89,860 

60.136 

12a  080 

358. 720 

313,620 


Total. 


2,289,284 
253, 501 

1,055,233 
516,  215 

2,283,929 

1,509,624 
935,812 
618, 862 

1,267.983 
663,151 

2.705,432 


Area 
reaerred. 


049,037 


841, 361 

1. 958, 400 

202.550 

188,900 


119, 931 
634,563 


Area 
appropri- 
ated. 


1 1, 288, 879  ,2, 800, 147  14, 089, 026  4, 804, 742 


2,190, 

1,538, 
530, 
727, 

1, 131, 
225, 

1,176, 
556, 
890, 
668, 

2,401, 


940 
205 
280 
900 
640 
040 
190 
463 
017 
967 
668 


12,127.310 


Areaap.  Total  area 
..„*-A    oflandeur 


Areaap- 

propri- 

atod  dur- 

a?eTdur.  |  f^^ftlie ;  year  end- 
u««  A.^.!   county  in   ing  June 
^Sl/l'SL* '  land  Jia.     30.1808, 
year  i»w.       ^^^^       ouiside  of 

confirmed 
grants. 


277,739 

3,130 

4.247 

4,885 

,   2,070 

8,936 

16,448 

18. 174 


17, 962 
17,337 


5, 707. 000 
1, 704, 846 

1,  589.  760 
1, 249, 000 
4, 250.  000 
3,607,000 

2,  .331,  000 
1,  382, 400 
2, 148,  000 
1,  470,  WO 
5, 840, 000 


365;  927   31,477,005 


6,166 
3,130 
4,247 
4.885 
2.070 
3,036 
16.448 
4,325 


1,600 
846 


47,662 


NEW  MEXICO  INSANE  ASYLUM. 

Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex.,  August  1,  1898, 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  yonr  reqaest,  we  hand  you  herewith  oar  report  of  the 
New  Mexico  Insane  Asylum  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1898. 

Since  our  last  report  we  have  completed  the  new  addition  to  the  asylum  luiown  as 
the  south  wing  and  passage. 

This  addition  was  badly  needed  on  account  of  the  overcrowded  condition  in  what 
is  known  as  the  administration  building. 

We  have  been  obliged  to  house  all  of  the  patients  in  the  latter  building,  besides 
famishing  quarters  for  the  steward,  matron,  and  attendants  in  the  same  building^ 
thereby  masing  it  very  unpleasant  for  the  latter,  and  crowding  the  patients  into 
sleeping  quarters  entirely  too  close  for  their  proper  treatment. 

Arrangements  for  lighting  the  new  building,  as  well  as  the  old  one,  by  electricity, 
have  been  made  with  the  Light  and  Fuel  Company,  of  Las  Vegas,  on  very  favorable 
terms,  and  we  hope  in  a  week  or  two  that  they  will  have  the  wires  run  and  all  connec- 
tions made,  thereby  enabling  us  to  move  into  our  new  quarters  without  further  delay. 

It  is  our  intention,  or  rather  our  wish,  to  thoroughly  overhaul  the  administration 
building  from  top  to  basement,  if  we  can  induce  the  next  legislature  to  furnish  us 
with  the  necessary  funds. 

This  building  has  been  constantly  in  use  ever  since  the  asylum  was  opened  in  May, 
1893,  and  should  now  have  some  extensive  repaira  and  alterations  of  the  interior 
arrangement.  However,  we  will  go  more  into  detail  regarding  this  matter,  and  our 
needs  for  the  future,  in  our  report  to  you  next  November,  a  description  of  the  new 
building  being  more  appropriate  at  this  time,  coupled  with  a  statement  of  the  very 
satisfactory  progress  we  have  made  during  the  past  year. 

The  south  wing  and  passage  were  designed  and  erected  under  the  supervision  of 
Messrs.  I.  H.  &  w.  M.  Rapp,  architects,  and  we  draw  largely  on  notes  famished  by 
them  in  the  following  description : 

The  addition  known  as  the  south  wing  of  the  New  Mexico  Insane  Asylum  has  a 
southern  exposure  of  164  feet  frontage  and  47^  feet  of  depth,  and  contains  three 
stories,  basement  and  attic.  The  basement  is  used  for  heating  and  ventilating  trunks, 
also  for  storage  and  shops.  The  attic  is  occupied  with  the  ventilating  ducts  and  tank 
rooms.  The  fonndation  is  built  of  white  sandstone ;  the  superstructure  of  the  Santa 
Fe  penitentiary  brick,  excepting  the  face  course  of  the  south  and  east  fronts,  which 
canaist  of  pressed  brick.  All  the  interior  walls  throughout  are  of  brick,  and  every 
care  has  been  exercised  to  make  the  building  a  slow  Duming  construction.  £ach 
corridor  is  fitted  with  a  rack  containing  75  feet  of  hose  connected  to  a  stand  pipe 
carrying  the  water-works  pressure. 

Traversing  the  whole  length  of  the  building  on  each  floor  is  a  corridor,  15  feet 
wide,  and  intersecting  at  tbe  middle  is  a  sun  room,  20  feet  wide.  These  spacious 
apartments  were  designed  for  the  comfort  of  the  inmates,  who  are  compelled  to  be 
in  the  building  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time.  Off  this  corridor  are  the  27  rooms 
for  patients,  2  dormitories,  toilet  and  bath  rooms,  on  each  floor.  Each  room  is  well 
lighted,  with  a  heavily-guarded  window,  and  contaios  80  square  feet  of  floor  surface. 
The  dormitories  will  conifortably  admit  six  beds  each. 

The  floors  throughout  are  made  of  narrow,  perpendicular  grain,  yellow  pine,  filled 
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with  a  nonabsorbent  solatioD,  which  aids  materially  in  cleansing.  Teuiporarily  the 
third  floor  has  been  divided  and  arranged  into  two  violent  wards,  with  extra  heavy 
giiardH  for  all  the  windows,  and  iron- grating  doors.  It  is  the  ultimate  intention  to 
remove  these  wards  from  the  building  to  isolate  wards. 

Each  floor  has  its  batb  and  loilet  room,  with  cement  floor,  supported  on  vaulted 
masonry.  The  tixtares  are  of  enameled  cast  iron,  and  are  sapplied  with  cold  water 
from  the  4,000  gallon  tank  in  the  attic,  and  with  hot  water  from  the  heater  in  the 
power  house.  The  shower  and  needle  baths,  which  are  in  addition  to  the  tub  bathA, 
are  incased  in  heavy  galvanized-steel  stalls;  and  with  the  mixing  chamber,  ther- 
mometer, and  controlling  valves,  enable  the  attendant  to  adjust  to  a  de^ee  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water. 

A  feature  worthv  of  mention  is  the  master  key  or  interlocking  system,  controlling 
all  the  locks  in  the  building.  Each  door  of  each  ward  has  its  own  key,  operating 
that  lock  alone;  there  then  is  a  master  key  operating  all  the  locks  in  that  ward,  bat 
it  will  not  operate  the  locks  in  any  other  ward.  All  the  wards  are  then  put  under 
one  master  key,  held  only  by  the  steward  and  medical  superintendent. 

There  are  two  stairways  incased  in  brick  walls  extending  frOm  the  basement  to 
the  third  story,  and  located  at  each  end  of  the  building,  to  guard  against  any  por- 
tion of  the  building  being  cut  oif  in  event  of  accident  by  Are.  These  stairways  con- 
nect with  the  entrance  to  the  building  and  to  the  two-story  and  basement  passage- 
ways leading  to  the  dining  rooms  and  the  administration  building  (which  the  old 
building  is  being  converted  into).  An  extension  of  20  by  25  feet  has  just  been  com- 
pleted, with  its  pantries,  which  adds  at  least  one-third  to  the  seating  capacity  of  the 
old  dining  room. 

The  new  building  contains  82  rooms  for  patients  and  attendants,  6  dormitories,  and 
4  bath  and  toilet  rooms. 

The  power  house  and  laundry  is  50  by  30  feet,  25  feet  high,  with  smoke  stack  85 
feet  high,  and  is  located  55  feet  from  the  new  building  and  75  feet  from  the  adminis- 
tration building,  being  connected  to  each  with  a  tunnel  3^  by  6  feet.  The  heating 
and  ventilating  system  is  what  is  known  as  a  low-pressure  fan  system.  The  frean 
air,  being  taken  in  at  the  power  house,  is  forced  through  the  tunnel  by  a  10-foot  ateel 
housed  fan,  driven  by  a  low-pressure  engine.  The  fresh  air  from  the  tunnel  passes 
into  the  heating  chamber,  containing  over  1  mile  of  1-iuch  steel  pipe,  which  heats 
the  air  to  the  desired  temperature,  wnich  is  controlled  and  regulated  by  the  engineer 
at  the  power  house.  The  fan  forming  a  pressure  in  the  tunnel  and  heating  chamber 
forces  the  air  into  galvanized-iron  ducts  to  every  room  and  corridor  in  the  building^,  the 
fresh  air  entering  the  rooms  7  feet  above  the  iloor  and  dispelling  the  vitiated  uir  at 
the  floor  line  of  each  room  into  metal-lined  ducts  and  to  the  large  ventilators  on  the 
roof. 

A  battery  of  three  14-foot  boilers  generates  steam  for  the  heating,  also  power  for  the 
engines  and  laundry.  By  actual  tests  with  l^e  anemometer,  it  was  found  that  with 
the  fan  speeding  at  200  revolutions  per  minute,  the  air  in  all  the  rooms  was  changed 
every  eight  minutes,  and  in  the  corridors  every  twenty  minutes.  A  circulating  not 
water  heating  apparatus  for  furnishing  hot  water  to  the  bath  rooms  is  provided  to 
work  the  steam  plant,  and  also  separately.  A  set  of  speaking  tubes  furnish  means  of 
communication  from  each  floor  of  the  building  to  the  power  bouse. 

A  sewerage  system  has  been  installed  disposing  of  the  sewage  by  evaporation,  the 
residuum  being  used  to  enrich  the  soil. 

The  excavating  for  the  building,  power  house,  tunnels,  sewers,  etc.,  besides  the 
quarrying  of  the  stone  required  in  the  construction  of  the  power  house,  was  done  by 
the  steward  of  the  asylum  with  the  inmates,  at  a  saving  of  $1,800  to  the  Territory. 

We  take  more  than  ordinary  pleasure  in  handing  you  herewith  the  annual  reports 
of  Dr.  W.  H.  Tipton,  medical  superintendent,  and  Mr.  George  W.  Ward,  steward. 

Las  Vkgas,  N.  Mex.,  June  SO,  1898, 
The  Honorable  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New  Mexioo  Aeylum  for  the  Insane : 

Gbntlbmbn:  Complying  with  the  request  of  your  president,  I  hereby  submit  the 
following  report  for  the  year  ending  .Tune  30,  1898 : 

My  term  of  office  began  December  1,  1897,  succeeding  a  most  worthy  and  able 
preaeoessor^  Dr.  F.  Marron  y  Alonzo. 

This  institution  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients  May  2, 1893,  and  since 
that  time  122  unfortunates  have  been  regularly  received  for  treatment. 

The  ftrst  building  erected  was  designed  and  intended  to  be  used  as  an  administnir 
tion  building,  and  hence  was  not  suitable  for  the  reception  and  care  of  patients. 
Very  soon  after  this  institution  was  opened  the  number  of  applications  for  admission 
increased  very  rapidly,  which  forced  the  administration  to  limit  the  number  admit- 
ted, on  account  of  the  very  limited  amount  of  room,  and  to  establish  a  quota  for 
eacn  county,  based  upon  the  nnmber  of  population.  Kot withstanding  this  wise 
precaution,  the  institution  has  been  at  all  tunes  overcrowded. 
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At  present  there  are  57  inmates,  of  which  33  are  males  and  24  females,  classified  as 
follows : 

Dementia 29 

Epileptic  insiinity 3 

Delusional  insanity 4 

Insanity  of  adolescence 1 

Idiocy «. 4 

Acute  mania 3 

Subacute  mania 4 

Chronic  mania 8 

Moral  insanity 1 

Total 57 

During  the  past  year  there  have  been  13  admissions,  of  which  8  were  males  and  5 
females. 

DEATHS. 

There  have  been  seven  deaths,  due  to  the  following  causes : 

Epilepsy 1 

Inanition - 2 

Maniacal  exhaustion 1 

General  paralysis 1 

Pneumonia 1 


Total 


7 


DI8CHAB0BD. 

Cured 1 

Improved 1 

Unimproved 2 

Escaped 1 


Total 


5 


Average  daily  attendance  for  the  year,  58^. 

By  the  above  classification  of  patients  you  will  notice  that  the  greater  number  of 
them  are  hopelessly  incurable,  having  been  so  before  admission. 

Since  the  opening  of  this  institution  the  number  of  chronic  and  incurable  cases 
admitted  has  gradually,  but  steadily,  increased,  until  the  vacancies  have  been  reduced 
to  a  very  few,  rendering  it  impossible,  for  lack  of  room,  to  admit  many  curable 
patients.    This  fact  will  accoi^nt  for  the  small  number  discharged  as  cured. 

I  am  convinced  that  of  the  many  cases  now  confined  in  the  various  county  jails  Iji 
the  Territory  a  large  number  have  and  will  become  incurable  for  lack  of  early 
and  appropriate  treatment. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

During  the  last  year  a  good  hospital  building  and  engine  house  have  been  built 
and  are  now  about  ready  for  occupancy,  so  that  the  overcrowded  and  inadequate 
quarters,  especially  the  insufficient  bathing  facilities  contended  with  so  long,  will 
soon  be  overcome. 

The  new  hospital  is  a  three-story  brick  structure  substantially  built,  having  wide 
corridors  well  lighted  and  capable  of  thorough  ventilation.  Cells  have  been  pro- 
vided for  the  violent  patients. 

There  are  four  new  bath  and  toilet  rooms,  having  two  bath  tubs  and  four  rain 
baths.  This  increase  in  the  bathing  facilities  is  most  pleasing,  and  will  prove  to  be 
one  of  the  best  provisions  made  in  the  new  addition. 

The  engine  house  is  a  one-story  brick  building  well  separated  from  other  build- 
ings, with  engine  and  boilers  sufficient  to  supply  the  entire  plant  with  heat,  hot 
water,  ventilation,  and  power  for  laundry,  etc. 

In  addition  to  the  above  improvements  a  large  amount  of  grading  has  been  done, 
fruit  and  shade  trees  have  been  planted,  roses  and  other  ornamental  plants  have 
been  added,  and  the  vegetable  garden  has  been  enlarged. 

6648 12 
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The  daily  and  monthly  cost  per  capita  han  been  as  follows : 


Per  day.   Per  month. 


Counting  food  only 


10. 13A 
Counting  all  expenses .  56fB 


$4.13 
17. » 


The  above  figures  are  lower  than  those  of  preceding  years.    For  a  more  detailed, 
account  of  expenses  I  will  refer  you  to  the  report  made  by  the  steward. 
Very  respectfully  submitted, 

W.  R.  Tipton,  M.  D., 

Medical  SajperintendenU 


Las  Vkgas,  N.  Mex.,  Juljf  85,  2898. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Insane  Asylum  of  Xew  Mexico, 

Gentlemen  :  Pursuant  to  request  of  the  president  of  your  honorable  body,  I  here> 
with  submit  a  report  covering  that  part  of  the  expense  of  operating  the  insane  asylam 
of  New  Mexico  coming  under  my  immediate  charge  for  the  perioif  beginning  July  I, 
1897,  and  ending  June  30,  1898. 

.  AMOUNTS  BXPENDBD  OB  CON8UMBD  IN  THB  8KVBBAL  ACCOUNTS. 

Food  supplies $5,253.97 

House  furnishing 844. 41 

Kitchen  furnishing 18. 55 

Dining-room  furnishing 10. 80 

Laundry  furnishing 10. 55 

Light  and  fuel 491.24 

Stable 477.46 

Miscellaneous 25.  OO 

Home  industry 23. 51 

Water  service 3(0.00 

General  repair l'0(>.  10 

Live  stock 18. 00 

Insurance 280.00 

Salary  of  officials  and  attendants 6, 489. 99 

Total 14,449.58 

Less  supplies  furnished  from  home  industry  account  included  in  above.    2, 376. 54 

Total  cash  outlay 12,073.04 

Average  daily  attendance  of  patients 58^ 

Number  of  meals  furnished  patients 64,059 

Food  supplies  consumed 5, 263. 97 

Less  net  amount  furnished  from  home  industry  account 2, 353. 03 

Balance  actual  cash  cost  food  supplies 2, 900. 94 

Cost  of  food  per  day  per  patient -ISA 

Cost  of  food  per  month  per  patient 4. 13 

Total  cash  ontlay  as  above 12,073.04 

Average  expense  per  patient  for  the  year 206.38 

Average  expense  per  patient  per  month 17.24 

Average  expense  per  patient  per  day .56i^o 

Average  expense  per  patient  per  meal .  18i^ 

FABH  AND  GABDEN. 

The  cultivation  of  a  farm  and  garden  being  in  an  experimental  stage,  I  am  pleased 
to  report  the  products  as  follows : 

Vegetables  of  various  kinds pounds . .  65, 000 

Home-raised  pork do 2, 087 

MUk gallons..  2,248i 

Fodder shocks..  32 

Oats pounds..  1,000 

Com do....  1,207 
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Several  hundred  dozen  of  ciicnmbers,  lettnce,  rhnbarb,  roasting  ears,  and 

celery,  which  were  not  weighed,  amounting  at  market  valuation  to. ..  $2, 376. 54 

Entire  cost  to  the  board 348. 51 


Leaving  net  proftt  of 2,028.03 

The  labor  of  cultivating  and  storing  being  performed  wholly  by  patients,  except  as 
deduction  above. 

LABOR  OF  PATIENTS  IN  CONNECTION' WITH  NEW  BUILDING. 

I  have  to  report  labor  performed  by  patients  in  excavating  for  the  south  wing  of 
the  asylum  building,  passageway,  and  boiler  house,  Superintendent  Rapps's  estimate, 
as  follows : 

1,666  cubic  yards  excavation,  at  30  cents $499. 80 

988  cubic  yards  excavation,  at  37^  cents 370. 50 

Total '. 870.30 

Deduct  for  cost  of  extra  labor 91.64 

Leaving  balance  performed  by  patients 778. 66 

Stone  quarried  by  patienyi,  hauled  to  building  by  asylum  team,  and  used 

in  the  construction  thereof— 200  perch,  at  90  cents  per  perch 180. 00 

For  excavating  sewer  ditch  from  boiler  house  to  outlet  on  boulevard  (Super- 
intendent Kapps's  estimate),  325  feet,  at  $1.20  per  foot 390. 00 

Total  value  patients'  labor  on  new  building  and  grounds 1, 348. 66 

Net  product  of  farm  and  garden,  labor  performed  by  patients 2, 028. 03 

Grand  total  for  patients '. 3,376.69 

Thanking  the  board  for  their  unanimous  support  and  wise  pounsel,  and  soliciting 
a  continuation  of  the  same,  the  foregoing  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Georgb  W.  Ward,  Steward, 

It  will  be  noticed  from  these  reports  that  the  average  cost  per  patient  for  the  year 
is  only  $206.38,  which  includes  the  best  of  medical  attendance  as  well  as  food,  lodg- 
ing, clothing,  and  any  other  necessities  they  may  require,  and  reflects  great  credit 
upon  these  officials  for  their  very  careful  and  economical  management. 

Our  officials  are  great  believers  in  the  curative  properties  of  an  outdoor  li£s,  coupled 
with  some  healthful  occupation,  and  the  result  is  the  steward  keeps  the  less  violent 
patients  at  work  in  the  garden  and  about  the  buildings  as  much  as  their  several  con- 
ditions will  permit,  thereby  benefiting  the  patients  and  saving  to  the  asylum  in  last 
year's  work  alone  the  sum  of  $3,376.^. 

Their  work  during  the  past  year  has  consisted  largely  in  excavating  for  the  new 
building  and  boiler  house,  in  addition  to  digging  for  the  sewers,  as  well  as  working 
in  the  garden,  and  the  figures  just  given  represent  what  we  would  have  been  obliged 
to  pay  out  if  the  work  had  been  done  by  other  parties. 

Please  allow  us  in  conclusion  to  thank  yon  for  the  deep  interest  yon  have  always 
shown  in  our  institution,  which  has  been  manifested  in  the  many  visits  made  us  in 
your  official  capacity,  and  to  request  a  continuance  of  the  same  during  the  year  upon 
which  we  have  just  entered. 

Respectfully,  John  W.  Zollars, 

Frank  S.  Crosson, 
Marcus  Brunswick, 
Bbniono  Romero, 
Frsd  H.  Pibrcr, 

Board  of  Direetora, 
Hon.  MiauEL  A.  Otbro, 

Governor  of  New  Mexico j  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex, 
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NKW  MRXICO  PKNITENTIARr. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  houor  to  submit  for  your  information  an  annual  report  of  the  Ne^w 
Mexico  Penitentiary  for  the  year  commencing  July  1, 1897,  and  ending  June  30, 1898. 

POPULATION. 

Convicts  in  confinement  July  1, 1897 203 

Received  from  Territorial  courts 92 

Received  from  United  States  courts 8 

Returned  from  courts 1 

Recaptured 1 


Jotal  number  of  convicts  in  confinement  during  the  year 905 

Discharged  upon  expiration  of  sentence  with  full  allowance  of  good  time..     55 

Discharged  without  full  allowance  of  good  time 17 

Pardon^  by  Governor  M.  A.  Otero 9 

Pardoned  by  Acting  Governor  Wallace 2 

Pardoned  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 1 

Sentence  suspended  by  Governor  Otero 1 

Escaped 2 

Taken  out  by  order  of  the  court 1 

Died } 2 

90 


Convicts  in  confinement  June  30,1898 215 

Showing  an  increase  of  12  over  the  number  of  the  preceding  year.  This  increase 
is  small  in  proportion  to  the  present  population  of  the  Territory. 

Of  the  100  convicts  received  during  the  year,  the  following -named  coniitiei» 
furnished,  towit: 


Bernalillo  County 10 

Chaves  County 5 

Colfax  County 5 

Donna  Ana  County 5 

Eddy  County 5 

Grant  County 9 

Lincoln  County 7 


Rio  Arriba  County 5 

San  Juan  County 1 

San  Miguel  County 18 

Santa  Fe  County 8 

Sien*a  County.. 1 

Socorro  County 16 

Union  County 5 


Of  those  received  durii\g  the  year,  95  were  white  males,  4  colored  males,  1  Chinese 
male;  total,  100.  Ninety-three  were  conmiitted  on  first,  6  on  second,  and  1  on  third 
commitnfent:  total,  100. 

The  largest  number  of  convictB  during  the  year  was  222,  and  the  smallest  number 
186,  making  a  daily  average  of  207  prisoners,  as  against  197  in  the  year  1897. 

DISCIPUNB. 

I  am  gratified  to  be  able  to  report  to  you  that  the  discipline  in  this  institntiotn 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  convicts  work  well  and  cheerfully  at  the  tasks 
assigned  to  them,  and  what  an  amount  of  work  they  have  performed  during  the  past 
year  is  too  well  known  to  you  and  requires  no  mention. 

In  enforcing  discipline  in  this  prison,  all  officers  and  employes  are  taught  never 
t4>  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  penitentiary  is  not  only  for  the  punishment  of  law- 
breakers, but  also  an  institution  which  should  endeavor  to  reform  the  lawbreaker  if 
possible. 

SAinTABT. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Now  Mexico  Penitentiary,  as  you  yourself  know^,  from 
frequent  personal  inspection,  is  excellent.  The  percentage  of  sick  dnriug  the  year 
has  been  about  3  per  cent.  Two  deaths  occurred  in  that  period,  to  wit:  Convict 
No.  710,  Pedro  Baca,  died  Octob<»r  15,  1897,  of  heart  failure,  and  convict  No.  1004, 
Bill  Hays,  died  February  11,  1898,  of  pneumonia. 

MORAL  AND  BEUOIOUS  INSTBUCTIOKS. 

Divine  services  have  been,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  very  much  neglected,  owing  partly 
to  the  fact  that  the  last  legislature  refused  to  make  a  small  appropriation  for  a 
penitentiary  chaplain,  and  partly  to  the  employment  of  a  large  number  of  convict's 
at  the  rebuilding  of  the  capitol  every  Saturday  afternoon.  These  men  return  to  the 
penitentiary  from  their  work  too  late  to  be  bathed,  shaved,  and  cleansed,  and  as  this 
has  to  be  done  every  Sunday  morning,  divine  service  has  to  be  omitt<»d.  Thus,  for 
some  time  past,  no  religious  services  have  been  held  at  the  penitentiary,  except 
those  of  the  Christian  Endearor  Society,  a  small  body  of  convicts,  who  worship  for 
an  hour  every  Sunday  afternoon. 
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■i 
EMPLOTMENT. 

Referriiiff  to  the  subject,  I  beg  to  quote  from  my  report  to  the  governor  of  the  ^ 

Territory  for  the  year  1895:  "During  the  year  under  cousideratiou  (1897-98)  the  i 

convicts  did  not  only  earn  their  maintenance,  but  earned  in  territorial  work,  over 
and  above  it,  8.19  centw  each  per  day.  These  earnings  will  be  considerably  incretised 
at  the  end  of  this  year.  However,  the  question  of  finance  in  prison  management 
Hhonld  only  be  looked  upon  as  subsidiary,  and  I  must  therefore  be  pardoned  when 
pointing  with  pride  to  the  principle  which,  as  above  stated,  has  been  crowned  with 
beneficial  results.  , 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  state  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  your  convicts  during  the 
past  year  (1897-98)  has  been  slightly  higher  than  daring  the  preceding  year,  owing 
to  higher  prices  paid  for  subsistence  and  clothing.  The  cost  of  maintaining  the 
convicts  for  the  year  1897  was  49.7  cents  per  man  per  day,  jind  for  the  year  1898  50.6 
cents  per  man  per  day,  which  amount  properly  apportioned  reads  as  follows : 

Cents. 

Salaries  for  all  officers,  employees,  commissioners,  medical  attendance,  etc..  $33.01 

Subsistence 12.85 

Clothinsr .* 4.20 


I 


Total,. ^ 50.06 

As  against  49.7  cents  during  the  last  year. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

p].  H.  Rbrgmanx,  Superintendent, 
His  Excellency  Miguel  A.  Otero, 

Gorernor  of  jV«w  Mexico,  Sante  Fe,  X.  Mex, 

COUNTIES. 

There  are  now  eighteen  counties  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico, 
located  as  follows : 

NORTHERN  TIER. 

Colfax;  county  seat,  Springer.  Taos;  county  seat,  Taos.  Eio 
Arriba;  county  seat,  Tierra  Amarilla.  San  Juan;  county  seat,  Aztec. 
Union;  county  seat,  Clayton. 

CENTRAL  GROUP. 

Mora;  county  seat.  Mora.  San  Miguel;  county  seat.  Las  Vegas* 
Santa  Fe;  county  seat,  Santa  Fe.  Bernalillo;  county  seat,  Albuquer- 
que. Valencia;  county  seat,  Los  Lunas.  Socorro;  county  seat? 
Socorro.  Sierra;  county  seat,  Hillsboro.  .Guadalupe,  county  seat* 
Puerto  de  Luna. 

SOUTHERN  TIER. 

Lincoln;  county  seat,  Lincoln.  Donna  Ana;  county  seat.  Las  Cruces. 
Grant;  county  seat,  Silver  City.  Eddy;  county  seat,  Eddy.  Chaves; 
county  seat^  Eoswell. 

BEBN4LILL0   COUNTY. 

Bernalillo  is  one  of  the  central  counties  of  New  Mexico.  It  is  of 
very  irregular  shape,  but  will  average  about  70  miles  from  north  to 
south  and  150  miles  from  east  to  west,  giving  it  an  area  of  about  10,000 
square  miles,  being  a  little  larger  than  the  State  of  Kew  Hampshire. 
It  is  noticeable  for  the  great  variety  of  its  natural  i  esources,  which 
afford  ample  foundations  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  all  the  lead- 
ing industries  of  the  country — agriculture;  horticulture,  grazing,  min- 
ing, manufacturing,  and  lumbering.  Of  the  precious  and  baser  metals^ 
gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead  are  successfully  mined  at  a  number  of  dif^ 
ferent  points  in  the  county.    The  coal  deposits  are  extensive  and  prac- 
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tically  iDexhaastible.  In  the  north  central  portion  of  the  county  veins 
of  bitaminons  coal  of  the  finest  quality,  measuring  25  feet  in  thickness, 
have  been  explored,  but  for  the  want  of  facilities  of  transportation 
these  have  never  been  worked  except  in  a  small  and  ineftective  way  to 
obtain  a  few  tons  for  local  consumption.  In  the  same  section  of  the 
cx)uuty  is  found  the  largest  sulphur  deposit  known  on  the  continent, 
being  literally  a  mountain  of  sulphur  rock,  averaging  2,(KK)  feet  high 
and  extending  up  and  down  the  Jemez  River  Canyon  for  a  distance  of 
more  than  18  miles.  The  rock  yields  50  per  cent  of  its  weight  in  pure 
sulphur,  but  the  deposit  has  never  been  worked  except  in  a  very  tsmall 
way,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  it,  because  of  the  same  difficulty  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  coal  measures  of  that  section,  i.  e.,  lack 
of  transportation,  there  being  no  railway  line  nearer  than  GO  miles,  and 
the  country  being  too  rugged  for  successful  wagoning. 

Another  extensive  coal  field  exists  in  the  western  part  of  the  county. 
This  is  a  semibitunrinous  lignite,  burning,  remarkably  free  and  leaving 
but  little  more  ash  than  wood.  It  is  mined  extensively  for  railroad, 
commercial,  and  domestic  purposes.  The  Santa  Fe  Pacific  Eailway 
obtains  the  fuel  supply  for  its  entire  line  from  these  fields,  as  does 
also  the  California  Southern.  It  is  shi})ped  for  commercial  and  domestic 
purposes  east  to  Albuquerque,  west  to  Los  Angeles,  and  throughout 
southern  California  and  southwest  into  Arizona  as  far  as  Tucson.  The 
annual  output  of  the  mines  is  at  present  nearly  half  a  million  tons,  and 
the  companies  operating  the  mines  disburse  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
million  a  year  in  wages. 

The  railway  system  of  the  county  consists  of  the  main  line  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe,  which  enters  the  county  on  the  north- 
east and  runs  diagonally  across  into  Valencia  County,  a  distance  of  50 
miles,  and  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific,  which  starts  from  Albuquerque  and 
runs  west  to  the  line  of  the  Territory,  going  for  about  one-fourth  of  the 
distance  in  Bernalillo  County,  and  thus  giving  the  county  about  100 
miles  of  railway. 

The  agriculture  of  the  county  is  greatly  diversified  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  in  all  sections  the  surface  is  divided  into  mountainous,  table- 
land and  valleys,  with  a  great  variety  of  climatic  conditions.  The  soil 
is  nearly  everywhere  rich  and  productive.  In  most  of  the  mountain 
districts  farming,  gardening,  and  fruit  growing  are  carried  on  success- 
fully without  irrigation,  and  crop  failures,  for  want  of  rain  or  from  an 
excess  of  moisture,  are  no  more  frequent  than  in  any  of  the  agricultural 
States.  On  the  table-lands  or  mesas  crops  can  not  be  grown  without 
irrigation,  and  farming  is  done  on  these  lands  only  in  a  few  localities 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  securing  a  reliable  water  supply.  The  soil 
is  strong  and  rich,  being  formed  sometimes  to  the  depth  of  hundreds 
of  feet  of  the  diluvial  detritus  from  the  granite,  lime,  and  porphyry  of 
the  neighboring  mountains,  and  hence  practically  inexhaustible,  though 
its  fertility  is  generally  imx)roved  by  the  application  of  a  little  vegetable 
matter. 

The  principal  part  of  the  agricultural  industry  of  the  county,  however, 
is  carried  on  in  the  valleys  of  the  streams,  the  chief  of  these  being  the 
Bio  Grande,  which  enters  the  county  from  the  east,  near  the  north  line, 
and  flows  thence  diagonally  across  it  at  its  widest  part.  Here  is  pro- 
duced nearly  everything  thj^t  is  grown  in  the  north  temperate  zone,  and 
the  yield  per  acre  of  all  kinds  of  products  is  usually  much  greater  than 
li'om  land  in  those  countries  where  farming  is  done  without  irrigation, 
because  the  cultivator  can  always  put  on  the  water  when  it  is  needed, 
and  withhold  it  whenever  there  is  enough,  so  that  his  crop  is  never 
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injured  either  by  drought  or  excessive  rainfall,  and  if  he  does  not  get  a 
maximum  yield  every  year,  it  will  be  due  to  a  lack  of  attention  on  his  own 
part.  Wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye,  barley,  sorghum,  and  broom  corn  all  grow 
to  perfection  in  this  portion  of  the  county,  and  the  grain  yield  per  acre  is 
much  greater  than  the  average  in  the  agricultural  States.  In  Kansas, 
which  is  one  of  the  great  wheat-growing  States,  the  average  yield  per 
acre,  as  shown  by  the  official  report,  is  but  13  bushels.  The  average 
yield  per  acre  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  is  34  bushels,  while  a  50-bushel 
field  is  not  by  any  means  unusual.  Indian  corn  also  grows  to  per- 
fection, and  the  long  season  enables  the  farmers  to  plant  the  largest 
southern  varieties  without  any  fear  of  the  frost  taking  it  before  it  is 
ripe.  All  kinds  of  vegetables  and  fruits  grow  well  in  this  and  other  val- 
leys of  the  county.  The  farmers  and  gardeners  receive  high  prices  for 
everything  they  raise,  because  there  is  a  demand  at  home  for  more  than 
they  can  produce.  At  present  only  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the 
land  of  the  valley  is  under  cultivation.  The  system  of  irrigation  that  is 
in  use  is  the  same  that  was  established  by  the  first  settlers  of  the  country 
several  centuries  ago,  and  is  not  adequate  to  the  demands  of  the  present 
time.  It  is  very  wasteful  and  inefficient,  and  as  soon  as  modern  methods 
shall  have  been  introduced,  the  area  of  land  under  cultivation  can  be 
increased  almost,  if  not  quite,  100  per  cent  without  taking  any  more 
water  from  the  river  than  is  taken  out  at  the  present  time.  This  will 
serve  to  furnish  homes  to  a  large  number  of  new  citizens  in  one  of  the 
most  desirable  and  productive  sections  of  the  county,  and  will  indirectly 
be  of  great  benefit  to  the  entire  Territory,  because  it  will  serve  to  keep 
at  home  and  in  circulation  among  our  own  people  very  large  sums  of 
money  that  are  now  annually  sent  abroad  to  pay  for  articles  that  might 
be  produced  at  home. 

The  cultivation  of  alfalfa  was  introduced  about  twenty  years  ago,  and 
this  plant  now  constitutes  the  chief  forage  crop  of  the  county.  The 
area  under  cultivation  is  increasing  every  year,  and  though  the  quantity 
of  hay  now  made  from  it  is  not  yet  sufficient  to  meet  the  home  demand, 
the  amount  of  fodder  necessary  to  be  shipped  into  the  county  has  been 
reduced  in  the  course  of  fifteen  years  about  90  per  cent,  and  it  will  not 
be  many  years,  at  the  present  rate  of  progress,  before  the  county  will 
be  able  to  supply  all  its  own  demands  in  this  regard  and  have  some 
to  sell. 

Among  the  well-known  mining  districts  in  Bernalillo  County  may  be 
named  Gochiti,  Hell  Canyon,  Cayote  Canyon,  Tijeras,  Las  Placitas,  and 
Copper  City,  in  all  of  which  there  are  mines  of  well-established  value. 
The  Copper  City  and  Tijeras  districts  have  turned  out  vast  quantities 
of  the  richest  copper  ores  ever  mined  in  the  Territory;  Cayote  Canyon 
and  Las  Placitas  have  large  veins  of  low-grade  ores  carrying  gold  and 
silver,  but  as  yet  the  properties  have  not  fallen  into  the  hands  of  men 
with  sufficient  capital  to  properly  develop  them.  Hell  Canyon  is  a  pro- 
ducing camp,  and  has  several  valuable  mines.  There  is  a  small  placer 
field  at  the  mouth  of  the  canyon  that  is  unusually  rich,  but  it  is  unfor- 
tunately tied  up  by  legal  complications,  and  no  work  is  being  done  upon 
it.  A  stamp  mill,  the  property  of  the  company  that  owns  one  of  the 
mines,  is  running  steadily  upon  the  company's  ores,  and  the  results  are 
very  satisfactory.  But  the  most  important  district  in  the  county,  if 
not,  indeed,  in  the  Territory,  is  Cochiti,  situated  in  the  Valles  Moun- 
tains, about  40  miles  from  Albuquerque,  in  a  northeast  direction.  The 
Cochiti  country  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  mineral  fields  on  the 
continent,  and  mining  experts  who  have  been  over  the  ground  are 
unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  the  deposits  of  the  precious  metals  in 
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this  vicinity  are  greater  in  .volume  and  valne  than  any  that  have  ever 
yet  been  discovered  in  any  other  section  of  New  Mexico.  The  district 
lies  directly  in  the  line  of  the  rich  gold  belt  that  stretches  throug^h 
Cripple  Creek,  in  Colorado,  the  Red  Kiver  district,  in  the  north  of  this 
Territory,  and  White  Oaks,  in  the  south  central  portion.  The  country 
bears  upon  its  surface  all  the  outward  evidence  of  a  mineral  field^  and 
this  fact,  together  with  the  one  just  above  mentioned,  convinced  expe- 
rienced prospectors  many  years  ago  that  the  precious  metals  were  here, 
and  they  were  consequently  sought  for  long  and  diligently,  but  it  was 
only  of  comparative  recent  date  that  the  first  discoveries  were  made 
that  laid  the  foundation  for  the  present  large  and  flourishing  camps. 

Cochiti  has  been  known  to  the  public  as  a  mineral  district  only  since 
1S93.  as  it  w^s  in  that  year  that  the  discoveries  were  made  that  caused, 
public  attention  to  be  turned  in  that  direction.    There  are  no  "placer 
diggings"  in  the  district,  and  the  veins,  though  of  immense  size,  carry 
ore  which  is  of  comparatively  low  grade.    Very  little  of  it  is  free  mill- 
ing, and  nearly  all  of  it  requires  to  be  smelted  or  to  be  treated  by 
processes  especially  adapted  to  itself.    These  conditions,  while   not 
militating  in  any  degree  against  the  permanent  character  of  the  pro- 
ducing capabilities  of  the  great  leads  there  discovered,  made  it  appar- 
ent at  once,  to  all  experienced  men,  that  capital   in  considerable 
amounts  was  required  to  transform  these  marvelous  veins  into  payings 
mines;  and  to  induce  the  owners  of  money  to  invest  it  in  a  new  and 
unknown  mining  district  is  a  very  difficult  task.    But  this  has  at  last 
been  accomplished  in  the  case  of  Cochiti,  and  some  of  the  largest  and 
finest  mining  machinery  in  the  Southwest  is  now  in  active  operation  in 
that  camp.    Broad  heavy  veins  of  ores  carrying  moderate  values,  like 
those  of  Cochiti,  not  only  make  the  most  reliable  mines,  and  in  the 
end  far  the  most  profitable  to  the  owners,  but  mines  which  are  also  of 
infinitely  greater  value  to  the  country  than  the  "big  bonanzas,"  which 
yield  fabulous  wealth  from  a  few  "pockets,"  and  then  "pinch  out." 
Veins  like  those  at  Cochiti  can  be  worked  upon  just  as  reliable  a  basis 
as  coal  mines,  and  without  any  greater  per  cent  of  risk  and  uncertainty 
than  attaches  to  any  ordinary  line  of  business.    The  element  of  chance 
is  reduced  to  the  minimum,  and  the  company  can  calculate  with  almost 
mathemiitical  accuracy  how  much  profit  can  be  realized  from  the  oat- 
lay  of  a  given  amount  of  money.    The  veins  run  with  remarkable  regu- 
larity in  volume  and  value.     The  manager  knows  all  the  time  just 
how  much  ore  a  given  number  of  men  can  turn  out,  and  how  much  it 
costs  to  place  his  ore  on  the  dump.    He  knows  also,  with  practical  cer- 
tainty, just  bow  much  value  each  ton  will  yield.    There  is  nothing  in 
it  that  dei)ends  on  "luck,"  or  the  chance  of  striking  a  "pocket,"  but 
the  working  of  these  broad  veins  is  a  straight  business  proposition; 
and  now  that  capital  has  come  to  realize  the  actual  value  and  permanent 
character  of  the  vast  mineral  deposits  of  Cochiti,  it  will  be  but  a  com- 
paratively short  time  till  that  district  will  take  rank  as  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  and  populous  camps  of  Kew  Mexico,  and  one  that  will 
contribute  greatly  to  the  prosperity  of  all  the  surrounding  country. 

There  are  four  prominent  towns  in  Bernalillo  County,  namely:  Albu- 
querque, Gallup,  Bland,  and  Bernalillo. 

Albuquerque  is  the  largest  town  in  New  Mexico  and  has  a  population 
of  about  12,000.  It  is  incorporated  under  the  simple  and  efficient 
Territorial  law  for  the  government  of  cities;  its  municipal  affairs  are 
managed  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  without  useless  or  expensive  machin- 
ery, and  it  thus  has  good  government  with  low  taxes.  It  has  25  miles 
of  well-graded  streets  and  about  50  miles  of  sidewalks;  it  has  a  thorough 
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system  of  underground  sewers,  and  the  sewerage  is  discharged  into  the 
river  a  mile  below  town;  it  is  lighted  by  gas  and  electricity;  has  water 
works  and  a  good  fire  department;  street  cars  and  good  hotels;  two 
daily  newspapers,  four  weekly  papers;  a  free  public  library,  and  a 
modern  public-school  system.  Numerous  reports  in  the  mountains 
adjacent  to  the  town  are  a  source  of  never  ending  interest  and  enjoy- 
ment to  visitors  and  residents  during  the  summer,  and  may  be  reached 
by  drives  of  from  one  to  three  hours  over  the  finest  of  natural  roads, 
presenting  scenery  that  is  not  excelled  in  any  part  of  the  Southwest^ 
The  important  manufacturing  plants  of  the  town  include  three  fiour- 
ing  mills,  an  ice  factory,  two  foundries,  railroad  machine  shops,  and  a 
brewery,  employing  together  about  ooO  men;  and  in  addition  to  the 
important  establishments  named,  there  are  a  score  of  smaller  works, 
employing  from  two  to  six  men  each.  Tliere  are  openings  for  can- 
ning factories,  fruit-drying  establishments,  and  many  other  smaller 
manufacturing  industries,  with  a  ready  market  for  their  products. 

The  public  institutions  of  Albuquerque  include  the  Territorial  Uni- 
versity of  New  Mexico,  United  States  Indian  School,  Methodist  Col- 
lege, Southwestern  Academy  of  the  New  West  Education  Commission^ 
St.  Vincent's  (Catholic)  Academy,  St.  Mary-s  (Catholic)  Parochial 
School,  four  fine  public-school  buildings,  eleven  churches,  a  free  i)ublio. 
library,  two  daily  newspapers,  and  the  Commercial  Club,  a  literary, 
social,  and  business  organization,  conducted  in  the  interest  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  which  owns  and  occupies  one  of  the  finest  and  most  costly 
buildings  in  New  Mexico.  Albuquerque  is  the  trade  center  of  a  vast 
area  of  rich  and  productive  country — an  area  greater  than  that  of  the 
six  New  England  States  and  New  York  combined — and  though  the 
agricultural  products  of  this  area  are  not  as  great  in  volume  as  those 
of  a  like  district  in  the  agricultural  sections  of  the  country,  its  prod- 
ucts in  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  coal,  lumber,  cattle,  and  sheep  are 
enormous,  and  as  they  chiefly  find  their  way  to  market  through  this 
place,  and  those  engaged  in  these  lines  do  their  banking  business  here, 
it  will  be  seen  that  here  is  an  ample  foundation  upon  which  to  build  a 
city  much  larger  than  any  that  now  exists  between  the  Missouri  Kiver 
and  Los  Angeles. 

The  sheep  and  wool  products  of  New  Mexico  alone  have  brought  into 
the  Territory  during  the  year  of  1898  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  give 
about  $24  a  head  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  of  the  total  popula- 
tion, and  as  at  least  one-third  of  all  these  products  are  handled  in 
Albuquerque  or  through  Albuquerque  dealers,  it  will  readily  be  seen 
that  "this  of  itself  furnishes  a  good  commercial  foundation  for  a  place 
much  larger  than  the  present  town. 

But  sheep  and  wool  constitute  only  one  item  of  the  products  of  the 
country.  The  mining  business  is  probably  bringing  in  at  present  as 
much  money  as  the  sheep  business,  and  it  is  also  developing  very  rap- 
idly, and  will  become  in  a  few  years,  if  it  is  not  already,  the  leading^ 
industry  of  the  Territory.  And  this  line  of  business,  like  the  other, 
has  its  center  at  Albuquerque,  and  mine  operators,  even  in  some  of  the 
most  remote  parts,  pay  their  men  and  carry  out  all  their  transactions 
with  checks  on  Albuquerque  banks.  And  the  proportion  of  the  total 
business  in  both  of  these  lines  which  is  transacted  here  is  very  rapidly 
increasing  every  year. 

Next  to  Albaquerque,  in  point  of  population,  is  Gallup,  the  most 
importantcoal-mining  point  in  the  Southwest.  Gallui>  and  Albaquerque 
are  farther  apart  than  Boston  and  New  York,  yet  they  are  both  in  the 
same  ooonty  and  regard  each  other  as  ^^  next  door  neighbors."    Gallup  is 
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a  place  of  about  2,000  people,  and  is  the  largest  town  on  the  line  of  the 
Santa  Fe  Pacific  road  west  of  Albu(]uerque.  It  is  well  equipped  with 
Rchools,  churches,  and  places  of  public  entertainment,  and  has  a  good 
weekly  newspaper.  It  has  a  nnmber  of  fine  business  blocks,  occupied 
by  wide-awake,  enterprising  merchants,  and  its  coal  mines  furnish 
steady  employment  to  about  700  men. 

The  exticnt  to  which  the  coalmining  industry,  of  which  Gallup  is 
the  center,  may  be  developed  is  practically  unlimited.  What  has  been 
done  thus  far  is  only  a  beginning — it  is  merely  as  "  a  drop  in  the  bucket ** 
compared  with  what  can  be,  and  doubtless  what  will  be,  accomplished 
in  the  not  very  far  distant  future,  and  yet  the  very  little  that  has  been 
done  up  to  this  time  furnishes  the  great  railway  line  from  Albuquerque 
to  Los  Angeles  with  its  most  important  item  of  local  traffic. 

The  vast  coal  field  of  which  Gallup  is  the  shipping  point  has  only  been 
partially  and  superficially  explored.  How  much  greater  and  more  vast 
may  be  the  deposits  to  be  found  in  that  district  by  future  explorers 
we  may  not  at  present  even  hazard  a  guess,  but  a  very  good  idea  of 
the  value  and  permanency  of  the  resources  upon  which  the  town  of 
Gallup  depends  for  its  prosperity  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
even  the  little  that  is  now  known  of  the  extent  and  volume  of  the  coal 
deposits  of  that  district  is  sufficient  to  show  that  were  the  present  out- 
put doubled,  or  even  quadrupled,  centuries  must  elapse  before  there 
will  be  any  visible  diminution  of  the  supply. 

The  town  of  Bland,  in  the  Cochiti  mining  district,  has  been  growing 
more  rapidly  during  the  last  year  than  any  other  town  in  the  county, 
and  now  ranks  next  to  Gallup.  It  has  at  present  about  1,200  x>eople, 
all  of  whom  depend  directly  or  indirectly  upon  the  mines  of  the  dis- 
trict. It  has  a  good  public  school,  an  excellent  weekly  newspaper,  a 
live  and  wide-awake  populsition,  and  is  in  all  respects  a  typical  Ameri- 
can mining  town,  brim  full  of  enterprise  and  pluck. 

Bernalillo,  which  was  at  one  time  the  big  town  of  the  county,  has 
been  overtaken  by  three  of  its  younger  rivals,  and  now  ranks  fourth  in 
point  of  size.  It  is  delightfully  situated  on  the  Rio  Grande,  at  the 
north  end  of  the  Sandia  range,  and  is  a  beautiful,  home-like  place. 
It  does  a  large  business  in  wool,  grapes,  fruits,  and  wine,  and  its 
people  represent  a  large  portion  of  the  wealth  of  the  county. 

In  addition  to  the  towns  named,  there  are  a  number  of  large  villages 
in  Bernalillo  county,  prominent  among  which  may  be  mentioned  Los 
Gorrales,  Pajarita,  Atrisco,  Gasa  Salazar,  Las  Placitas,  Ghilili,  and 
Nacimiento.  Their  people  depend  almost  entirely  upon  agriculture 
and  woolgrowing,  and  are  generally  prosperous  and  content^. 

BBSOURCES  OF  CHAVES  COTJNTT. 

Chaves  County  is  the  second  largest  county  in  New  Mexico  in  its 
number  of  acres.  In  its  area  of  arable  and  irrigable  lands  it  is  by  a 
large  per  cent  the  first  county  in  the  Territory.  It  contains  6,554,000 
acres.  The  average  altitude  of  the  county  is  about  3,800  feet.  It  is 
about  six  (times  the  size  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  and  it  is  capable  of 
producing  far  more  than  six  times  as  much  human  food  as  that  notable 
State  of  gardens  and  orchards. 

The  eastern  i)art  of  the  county,  lying  bejrond  the  Pecos  River,  is  a 
very  fine  natural  grass  country  and  sustains  large  flocks  of  cattle,  but 
it  is  beyond  the  limits  of  irrigation,  except  in  small  areas  from  springs 
and  from  wells  by  steam  or  wind  power.  The  western  part  of  the  county 
extends  from  the  Pecos  across  the  broad  plains  which  reach  the  foot- 
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hills,  which  average  about  20  miles  distant.  The  hi|;:h  rolling  lands  on 
the  west  line  of  the  tbothill  region  are  admirable  grass  lands,  which 
embrace  many  small  valleys  where  water  can  be  stored  for  irrigation 
purposes  and  small  farms  can  be  established. 

The  very  rich  country  lying  between  the  foothills  and  the  Pecos  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  tracts  of  land  in  America.  Its  soil  is  a  brown 
chocolate  loam  of  great  depth,  and  is  inexhaustibly  rich  in  all  the  min- 
eral elements  that  render  farms,  permanently  fertile.  Nearly  all  of  this 
region  is  situated  very  favorably  for  irrigation,  both  in  its  topographical 
features  and  in  the  possibility  of  a  sutYicient  water  supply.  All  this 
region  slopes  gently  to  the  east,  and  with  its  broad  easy  swells  and 
almost  level  areas  it  lies  most  invitingly  for  the  irrigator.  This  district 
embraces  about  250,000  acres. 

WATBR   SUPPLY. 

The  available  water  supply  is  in  three  forms: 

First.  The  very  large  springs  in  the  neighborhood  of  Koswell,  which 
are  from  5  to  8  miles  west  of  the  Pecos.  Their  united  flow  is  from 
15,000,000  to  20,000,000  cubic  feet  of  water  every  twenty-lour  hours. 
This  water  is  much  used  for  irrigating  the  contiguous  farms.  With  *a 
more  economical  use  of  water  these  springs  will  be  able  to  supply  as 
much  as  100,000  acres  with  an  abundance  ot  water  for  all  kinds  of 
agricultural  crops. 

Second.  The  artesian  wells  which  can  be  had  in  this  district,  which 
lies  immediately  below  the  level  of  the  big  springs.  These  wells  strike 
a  perpetual  flow  of  water  at  a  de]>th  of  from  150  to  400  feet.  There  are 
now  about  100  of  them  in  operation,  and  they  add  substantially  to  the 
water  supply  of  this  immediate  district.  The  yield  of  water  is  from  20 
to  60  cubic  feet  of  water  per  minute,  or  from  25,000  to  75,000  cubic  feet 
of  wat^r  per  day.  Each  of  these  wells  is  capable,  when  the  water  is 
fully  utilized  by  storage  and  careful  distribution,  of  irrigating  Irom  100 
to  3  0  acres  of  farming  land.  The  possible  supply  of  artesian  water 
within  the  district  described  is  far  in  excess  of  the  demand  of  the  land 
within  its  immediate  scope,  and  can  be  used  by  properly  located  canals 
to  water  a  large  area  lower  down  the  valley,  in  the  south  part  of  this 
county  and  in  Eddy  County.  There  are  approximately  50,000  acres  of 
land  in  this  county  lying  "under"  the  artesian  system,  when  good  engi- 
neering has  fully  utilized  this  great  natural  supply.  At  present  this 
wonderful  resource  has  been  but  crudely  and  wastefully  developed. 
As  we  have  seen,  the  (Quantity  of  water  available  is  sufficient  when 
properly  handled  to  cover  an  equally  large  tract  of  fine  land  in  the  next 
county  below  us. 

Third.  The  storage  reservoirs,  which  are  easily  built,  and  have  an 
abundant  water  supply  to  fill  them.  About  200,000  acres  of  this  fine 
rich  tillable  land  lies  above  all  possible  natural  spring  or  artesian-well 
irrigation,  and  must  depend  upon  waters  to  be  stored  in  reservoirs  yet 
to  be  constructed.  This  matter  has  never  been  seriously  taken  up  by 
the  citizens  and  landowners,  but  plans  are  now  made  for  storing  the 
vast  volume  of  water  that  annually  comes  down  from  the  White  and 
El  Gapitan  ranges  of  mountains  and  their  foothills  in  Lincoln  County, 
and  goes  in  great  floods  to  the  Pecos  and  the  Rio  Grande,  giving  no  serv- 
ice to  man,  but  often  doing  much  harm  by  inundating  the  lower  valleys. 
There  are  several  excellent  reservoir  sites  that  have  been  surveyed, 
mapped,- and  entered  upou^  and  it  is  expecte<l  that  construction  will  be 
commenced  within  the  current  year.    When  these  great  reservoirs  are 
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bailt — aud  they  will  be  larger  than  any  now  made  in  the  United  States — 
an  abundance  of  water  will  be  stored  to  put  all  of  the  great  tract  above 
described  into  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  This  reservoir  proposition, 
is  entirely  practicable,  both  in  the  easy  topography  of  the  sites  and  in 
the  abundance  of  storm  waters  which  go  to  waste  from  a  drainag^e 
district  covering  more  than  2,000,000  acres  of  hill  and  mountain  country. 
When  it  is  carried  out  and  all  the  lauds  in  the  county  which  are  sub- 
ject to  irrigation  are  brought  under  its  transforming  intiueuce  then 
this  irrigation  district  of  Chaves  County  will  be  capable  of  producing^ 
a  greater  tonnage  of  important  agricultural  and  horticultural  crops 
than  any  equal  acre  of  the  United  States. 

The  large  claint  made  in  the  above  paragraph  may  seem  extravagant 
to  people  not  familiar  with  the  yields  of  crops  from  rich  land  under 
well-managed  irrigation.  All  the  great  agricultural  States  are  subject 
to  immense  crop  losses  both  from  excessive  rainfall  and  from  prolonged 
droughts.  No  farmer  in  the  country  depending  wholly  on  rainfall  is 
ever  sure  of  a  crop  that  is  proportioned  to  the  skill  and  labor  given  to 
it.  The  energetic,  up-to-date  farmer  may  get  a  maximum  crop;  he  may 
get  a  half  crop;  he  may  get  a  failure.  An  equally  industrious  and 
brainy  tarmer  in  Chaves  County  who  has  good  laud,  a  moderate  rainfall, 
exemption  from  destructive  floods,  and  a  complete  command  of  an  irri- 
gation supply  of  water,  will  get  maximum  cro'ps  every  year.  Hence 
the  boldness  with  which  this  claim  is  made. 

WELA.T  OUR  STAPLE  CROPS  WILL  BE. 

Live  fftoek. — We  mean  live  stock  of  all  kinds — cattle,  sheep,  hogs, 
mules,  and  horses — bred  and  grown  on  farms,  inside  of  pasture  fences, 
with  abundance  of  food  every  day  in  the  year  and  a  perennial  supply  of 
water.  The  great  yields  of  alfalfa  and  other  grasses  which  are  adapted 
to  make  rapid  animal  growth  in  the  ^^rich  Roswell  Country''  have  been 
for  years  a  surprise  to  all  visitors  from  the  old  States.  The  experience  of 
our  most  intelligent  farmers  shows  that  as  much  as  2  head  of  cows,  steers^ 
horses,  or  mules  can  be  kept  in  a  thrifty,  growing  condition  on  each 
acre  of  alfalfa  land  for  the  entire  year.  The  best  farmers  of  Kansas, 
Illinois,  Ohio,  or  Kentucky  say  that  in  these  States  it  takes  2  acres  of 
land  to  carry  one  animal  through  the  entire  year.  This  statement  is 
intended  to  be  conservative,  aud  it  shows  a  difference  of  four  to  one  in 
favor  of  the  lioswell  irrigation  country.  With  sheep  and  hogs,  from  10 
to  20  head  to  the  acre  can  be  carried  through  the  year.  The  statements 
are  intended  to  cover  the  growing  of  these  animals  up  to  maturity,  but 
not  to  embrace  their  fattening  or  ^^tinishing  olf,"  For  the  fattening 
period  this  region  will  not  possess  the  same  proportional  advantage. 
We  can  fatten  all  the  beef,  pork,  and  mutton  here  all  right  on  corn, 
Kaffir  corn,  milo  maize,  ete.j  grown  right  here  and  not  in  Kansas,  but 
we  can  not  grow  four  times  as  much  grain  to  the  acre  here  as  they  can 
in  the  rain-belt  States,  yet  we  can  grow  larger  average  crops  of  these 
grains  in  ten -year  periods  than  any  State  can  show  without  irrigation 
advantages. 

The  future  of  this  region  as  a  producer  of  meats  at  a  very  low  cost, 
and  hence  at  a  large  profit,  seems  assured.  The  attention  of  farmers 
has  been  turned  to  this  question  for  but  a  few  years.  Eo9well  is  head- 
quarters for-an  extended  cattle  and  sheep  interest  conducted  upon  the 
open-range  plan.  Stock  farming  upon  the  eastern  plan  is  a  very  differ- 
ent industry,  and  has  not  until  recently  attracted  the  consideiation  of 
onr  enterprising  cattle  companies.    But  much  thought  is  now  being 
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f^iven  to  the  matter,  aud  there  is  promise  of  a  gi*eat  development  along 
this  line. 

Tbe  area  of  land  that  can  be  pat  into  meat  production,  under  one  or 
all  of  the  irrigation  systems,  is  large  enough  to  support  an  industry  of 
magnificent  proportions.  Beyond  a  doubt  tbe  majority  of  this  land  will 
be  ultimately  used  to  increase  the  meat  supply  of  the  world.  There 
are  many  reasons  for  this.  This  is  one  of  the  healthiest  regions  for 
live  stock  of  all  kinds  on  the  globe.  We  have  none  of  the  diseases  that 
are  so  fatal  to  cattle,  hogs,  or  sheep  in  humid  climates.  Our  altitude 
above  sea  level,  our  thorough  surface  drainage,  our  semiarid  climate, 
and  our  proximity  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  combine  to  give  us  a  climate 
of  exceptional  salubrity  for  both  men  and  animals.  The  thorough  farm 
mauHger  will  be  able  to  raise  99  per  cent  of  the  stock  born  in  his  fields 
to  full  maturity.  The  length  of  season  in  which  stock  live  in  our  pas- 
tures without  any  need  of  prepared  feed,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
immense  yield  of  these  pastures,  will  always  make  the  actual  cost  of 
meat  products  a  very  low  one.  The  extremely  small  risk,  the  very  light 
labor  in  providing  cured  foods,  together  with  the  certainty  of  an  unlim- 
ited demand  for  our  meats  at  fair  prices,  with  comparatively  slight 
fluctuations,  will  altogether  make  this  branch  of  farming  attractive  to 
the  large  majority  of  men. 

Suppose  as  much  as  150,000  acres  of  the  area  described  as  capable  of 
irrigation  should  be  put  into  meat-producing  industries,  what  would  be 
a  conservative  estimate  of  the  yield  of  this  area  in  these  products? 
Our  swine  growers  will  certainly  claim  ability  to  grow  10  pigs  to  the 
acre  yearly  that  will  weigh  200  pounds  each,  live  weight.  The  most  pes- 
simistic farmer  would  not  reckon  this  crop  as  low  as  1,000  pounds  of  live 
hog  to  the  acre.  Bat  at  that  very  safe  figure,  an  aggregate  of  hog  farms 
equal  to  two  and  one-half  townships  of  this  district  would  give  an  annual 
output  of  50,000,000  pounds  of  hogs.  In  a  region  where  hogs  are  never 
decimated  by  disease,  and  where  they  breed  and  grow  with  so  little  cost 
to  the  farmer,  it  is  by  no  means  a  chimerical  expectiitiou  that  such  an 
industry  may>be  built  up.  The  sheep  breeders  will  claim  an  equal 
facility  and  equal  profit  in  producing  mutton  and  wool. 

But  the  great  meat  of  the  world  is  beef.  The  beef  supply  is  never 
large  enough  to  meet  the  world's  demand.  The  area  for  beef  production 
can  not  be  greatly  extended  in  the  United  States,  at  least  not  enough 
to  equal  the  constantly  increasing  demand.  The  foreign  demand  for 
our  beef  and  beef  products  is  growing  year  by  year.  The  population 
and  wealth  of  the  civilized  nations — the  nations  that  eat  beef— is  grow- 
ing somewhat  rapidly.  The  agricultural  situation  of  the  beef  producing 
countries  of  the  world  shows  that  the  volume  of  production  is  not  likely  to 
keep  pace  with  the  magnitude  of  the  demand ;  hence  the  prices  of  beef 
will  never  for  any  long  period  diminish,  but  will  beyond  question 
increase.  This  insures  a  steady  and  profitable  market  for  this  staple 
meat  of  the  world  for  all  future  time. 

We  are  in  this  county  very  fortunately  situated  for  sending  our  crops — 
especially  meat  crops — to  the  large  markets  of  the  world.  We  shall 
soon  be  in  direct  communication  with  Kansas  City  and  Chicago  and  all 
the  great  interior  cities.  We  are  but  about  800  miles  from  Galveston. 
Our  beef  and  pork  and  mutton  will  ere  many  years  pass  be  slaughtered 
here,  shipped  under  refrigeration  to  Galveston,  and  thence  in  refriger- 
ator ships  to  London  and  the  continental  cities  of  Europe.  This  will 
surely  follow  the  establishment  of  large  meat-producing  ranches,  accord- 
ing to  the  inevitable  working  of  commercial  laws.  We  are  nearer  to  an 
exporting  point  than  Kansas,  low^,  or  Illinois.    We  can  produce  and 
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fatten  the  highest  quality  of  beef  and  pork  and  mutton  at  a  cost  of 
about  one- third  the  amount  it  will  cost  the  farmer  in  these  States.  We 
can  place  our  products  in  the  best  markets  of  the  world  at  an  eqaal 
expense.  If  this  be  so,  is  there  not  a  bright  future  for  the  grower  of 
meats  on  the  irrigated  lands  of  Chaves  County!  Is  it  a  wild  ealcala- 
tion  to  suppose  that  the  chances  to  produce  these  crops  under  sach 
unusual  advantages  will  be  fully  improved  and  at  least  150,000  acres  of 
these  rich  lands  be  put  to  this  use?  If  this  is  to  be  so,  then  an  annnal 
yield  of  150,000,000  pounds  of  meat  products  for  this  county  is  a  by  no 
means  extravagant  expectation. 

Orchards  and  vineyards. — The  horticultural  capabilities  of  Chaves 
County  are  not  well  proven,  but  only  indicated  by  the  veiy  limited 
experiments  in  that  line,  excepting  only  for  apples.    There  is  no  vine- 
yard of  importance  in  the  county.    The  few  dozens  of  vines  planted  in 
gardens  are  usually  in  soils  least  adapted  to  their  success.    Grapes 
require  high,  di*y,  open  lands,  with  thorough  drainage.    Peaches  require 
a  similar  soil  and  a  situation  above  surrounding  land,  where  there  is 
good  cold-air  drainage  in  the  spring.    But  the  few  peach  trees  planted 
here  have  been  on  land  too  low  and  too  rich,  hence  occasional  failures 
of  crops  must  not  be  taken  to  discredit  this  district  for  those  cultures. 
There  are  numerous  gravelly  ridges  and  slopes  lying  up  near  the  foot- 
hills, amounting  to  many  thousands  of  acres,  that  are  not  well  adapted 
to  farm  crops,  but  which  it  is  believed  are  particularly  adapted  to  pro- 
duce reasonably  sure  crops  of  grapes,  peaches,  and  cherries.    The  color 
and  quality  of  these  fruits  on  these  high  lands  will  be  superior  to  what 
can  be  grown  on  the  richer  plains,  and  the  crops  will  be  far  surer.    There 
is  from  25,000  to  50,000  acres  of  this  class  of  land  in  this  county  that 
should  some  time  be  famous  for  its  vineyards  and  peach  orchards.     We 
can  grow  both  the  European  or  California  class  of  grapes,  and  all  the 
American  varieties.    We  can  grow  a  class  of  peaches  here  which  are 
quite  sure  croppers,  but  which  in  the  States  rot  so  badly  that  they  are 
not  profitable.    We  need  never  have  peach  rot  or  grape  rot  in  this  cli- 
mate.   We  shall  be  free  from  destructive  diseases  which  attack  orchards 
and  vineyards  at  the  East*    For  these  crops  we  have  the  advantage  of 
California,  with  the  great  additional  one  of  proximity  to  the  important 
markets  of  the  center  of  the  continent  and  of  the  entire  South,  hence 
it  is  believed  that  peach  and  grape  culture  will  in  time  be  established 
here  on  a  large  scale. 

For  the  production  of  apples  and  all  of  the  pears  and  plums  that  bloom 
late  in  the  season,  it  is  believed  that  Chaves  County  has  advantages 
that  outweigh  those  of  any  other  section  of  the  United  States.  Enough 
has  been  done  in  apples  to  demonstrate  our  great  superiority.  The 
writer  has  seen  and  studied  apples  from  every  apple-producing  region 
of  the  globe,  but  has  never  seen  as  perfect,  handsome,  and  excellent 
apples  grown  in  any  country  as  we  have  grown  near  Roswell  during  the 
last  four  years.  The  high  color,  symmetrical  form,  and  polished,  waxen 
purity  of  the  skin  of  our  apples,  as  they  grow  on  the  trees  and  before 
they  are  bruised  and  spoiled  by  the  common  apple  handler,  combined 
as  it  is  with  the  perfection  of  flavor  in  the  given  varieties,  is  something 
we  do  not  And  elsewhere.  When  we  add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  trees 
are  exceptionally  free  from  all  diseases  of  leaf  and  limb  and  from  all 
accidents  except  the  occasional  one  of  hail  and  the  pretty  general  one 
of  damage  by  the  ignorant  tree  pruner,  and  that  crops  are  more  sure 
than  perhaps  in  any  other  apple-growing  section  of  America,  we  see 
reason  to  believe  that  apple  growing  will  become  among  the  most 
important  of  our  industries.  In  fact,  it  should  rank  next  to  the  grow- 
ing of  meats. 
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An  apple  tree  in  full  bearing  will  yield  an  average  of  10  bushels  to 
the  tree.  There  should  be  120  trees  planted  on  an  acre.  These  can 
grow  until  the  orchard  has  yielded  many  such  crops  of  10  bushels  to  the 
tree.  At  some  time  in  the  future  a  portion  of  these  trees  may  require 
removal,  but  we  need  not  now  consider  that  contingency.  We  may 
expect  a  first-class  apple  orchard  to  yield  1,000  bushels  of  apples  to  the 
acre,  taking  an  average  of  the  years.  What  should  we  see  if  the  1,500 
acres  of  apple  orchard  now  growiug  in  the  county  should  by  and  by 
grow  to  be  50,000  acres!  Why,  possible  crops  of  50,000,000  bushels  of 
apples  if  every  man  did  his  best!  It  may  seem  that  this  would  be  an 
impracticable  and  unmarketable  crop,  but  statistics  of  production  and 
consumption  do  not  point  that  way.  It  is  very  rare  that  there  is  a  gen- 
eral apple  crop  in  the  United  States.  About  every  other  year  prices 
run  very  high.  America  is  its  own  best  apple  market,  but  it  has  to 
produce  all  of  the  highest  grade  apples  used  in  the  whole  world.  For 
this  great  world's  fruit,  as  for  cotton  and  corn,  America  must  supply 
the  civilized  nations.  The  old  apple  States  are  sutfering  from  a  multi- 
tude of  diseases  which  we  are  free  from.  The  "Star  of  Empire"  in 
apple  production  is  moving  rapidly  westward.  We  are  nearer  to  a  good 
exporting  point  than  any  Western  State.  Then  why  should  we  not 
plan  to  reap  our  manifold,  nature-given  advantages,  and  make  Chaves 
County  the  crownii^g  apple  region  of  the  world! 

RAILROAD  FACILITIES. 

The  Pecos  Valley  Railway  runs  from  Roswell  south  to  Pecos,  where 
it  connects  us  with  El  Paso  and  Mexico  and  California  on  the  west, 
and  with  Fort  Worth,  Dallas,  Galveston,  New  Orleans,  and  St.  Louis 
to  the  eastward.  The  extension  of  this  railway  to  Amarillo,  200  miles, 
which  is  now  actively  building  at  both  ends  and  will  be  completed  by 
January,  1899,  will  connect  us  directly  with  Denver,  Kansas  City,  and 
Chicago.  The  proposed  railroad  to  the  coal  fields  in  Lincoln  County 
will  be  but  75  miles  long  and  will  soon  be  built.  This  will  give  us 
cheap  and  excellent  coal  and  easy  access  to  the  mineral  region  and  the 
cool  summer  climate  of  the  White  Mountains.  A  road  running  from 
Roswell  to  Albuquerque  and  another  from  Roswell  to  Fort  Worth 
direct  would,  with  their  connections,  constitute  the  shortest  and  most 
desirable  line  between  San  Francisco  and  the  cities  of  the  Gulf.  This 
line  is  being  seriously  considered,  and  all  natural  and  commercial  rea- 
sons favor  its  construction  in  the  not  remote  future.  The  orthodox 
Roswell  man  believes  his  town  will  become  an  important  railway  center 
within  the  next  decade.  The  shops,  roundhouses,  and  official  head- 
quarters of  the  Pecos  Valley  Railway  and  of  the .  Pecos  Valley  and 
Northeastern  are  to  be  established  in  Roswell  during  the  current  year. 
This  is  fixed  by  definite  contract  with  those  companies. 

BUStNBSS  DATA. 

The  lands  in  Chaves  County  entered  and  held  by  private  owners 
slightly  exceed  130,000  acres.  Of  this  amount  4,850  acres  are  seeded 
to  alfalfa,  and  are  now  yielding  abundant  ])astnrage  and  hay  crops. 
This  is  but  the  beginning  of  a  vast  development  of  this  interest  which 
will  rapidly  follow,  for  it  has  become  a  recognized  agricultural  fact  that 
alfalfa  far  surpasses  all  forage  plants  in  its  capacity  to  support  animal 
growth.  The  soil  of  Chaves  County  is  preeminently  adapted  to  this 
plant.  The  great  extension  of  the  livestock  interests  of  the  southwest 
that  is  coming  in  the  immediate  future  will  mainly  be  based  on  alfalfa. 

The  acreage  in  orchards  is  now  about  1,500,  and  is  mainly  in  winter 
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apples.    These  orchards  are  nearly  all  young  and  are  just  coming  into 
bearing. 

There  are  something  over  120,000  cattle  owned  in  the  county  and 
150,000  sheep.  Great  attention  is  now  being  given  to  improving  the 
breeds  of  both  cattle  and  sheep.  Several  large  farms  are  now  devoted 
mainly  to  breeding  the  best  beef  breeds  of  cattle.  This  enterprise  has 
had  unqualified  success  from  the  start  and  will  grow  into  large  propor- 
tions, as,  for  the  reasons  given  above,  no  stock-breeding  section  of  the 
States  has  so  many  advantages  for  this  industry. 

Roswell  is  to  be  the  center  of  the  sheep  industry  and  of  the  wool- 
handling  interests  for  the  southeastern  part  of  the  Territory.  Large 
amounts  of  capital  have  been  invested  in  sheep  in  this  county  within 
the  past  few  months.  The  largest  flock  master  in  the  region  west  of 
the  Missouri  Eiver  has  purchased  extensive  interests  here.  Wool- 
scouring  establishments  are  likely  to  be  built  at  an  early  date.  As  we 
are  nearer  to  Kansas  City  than  any  other  important  shipping  point  in 
Kew  Mexico,  all  the  i'acts  of  the  present  situation  i>oint  to  Eoswell 
becoming  the  metropolis  of  the  sheep  industries  of  the  Southwest. 

The  shipments  of  wool  from  Roswell  for  the  year  1898  will  be  about 
1,000,000  pounds.  The  great  herds  of  range  cattle  that  have  in  former 
years  been  driven  across  the  plains  to  connect  with  the  Kansas  rail- 
ways will  henceforth  be  shipped  direct  from  Eoswell,  and  can  reach 
Kansas  City  in  twenty-four  hours  without  unloading.  This  will  be  the 
shipping  point  for  the  cattle  from  Lincoln  County  and  a  large  portion 
of  Eddy  County.  But  the  volume  of  this  traffic  that  can  come  from 
the  open  range  from  these  three  counties  will  be  greatly  exceeded  by  the 
yield  of  the  farms  that  will  be  created  in  the  irrigable  district  of  Chaves 
County  alone  when  the  different  systems  of  water  supply  herein  out- 
lined have  been  fully  developed. 

Roswell  is  a  trade  center  of  considerable  present  importance,  with  an 
assured  growth  in  the  future.  Our  mercantile  sales  exceeded  $400,000 
in  1897,  and  will  pass  the  half-million  mark  in  the  current  year. 

EDUCATIONAL  ADVANTAGICS. 

Roswell  has  been  noted  for  its  interest  in  public  schools.  In  addition 
to  its  excellent  graded  system,  with  two  brick  school  buildings  erected 
at  a  cost  of  $7,500,  it  now  has  a  seminary  of  the  higher  class  established 
here.  This  is  the  New  Mexico  Military  Institute,  which  will  commence 
its  first  session  in  September  of  this  year  in  its  new  and  imposing  brick 
building,  which  has  been  erected  on  the  bluff  north  of  town.  This 
institution,  with  its  equipment  for  high-grade  teaching,  will,  with  other 
schools  being  planned,  make  Roswell  an  important  educational  center. 
The  climate  of  this  region  distinctly  favors  this.  Our  summers  are 
cool  and  our  winters  are  temperate  and  delightful. 

To  recapitulate  the  advantages  and  resources  of  the  county,  it  may 
be  stated  briefly  that  the  foundation  of  the  present  and  future  pros- 
perity of  the  county  is  agriculture.  Successful  agriculture  is  based  on 
good  land  and  a  cheap  and  reliable  water  supply.  Chaves  County  has 
a  greater  area  of  rich  land  that  can  be  irrigated  than  any  county  of  the 
Territory  or  in  the  entire  Southwest.  It  can  be  irrigated  because  there 
is  a  sufficient  water  supply  within  easy  reach,  at  a  low  cost,  to  fertilize 
every  acre  of  the  arable  area  above  described.  Hence  we  have  a  larger 
natural  capacity  for  producing  staple  crops  than  any  competing  section. 

The  i>eople  of  Chaves  County  feel  that  they  are  in  the  morning  of  a 
glorious  day.  They  are  in  a  strong  and  hopefril  mood,  and  are  ready 
to  keep  step  with  the  procession  in  which  our  ^^New  America''  travels 
forwa^  to  its  magnificent  destiny. 
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OOLFAX  OOUNTY. 

Colfax  Couuty  is  in  the  northeastern  portion  of  New  Mexico,  next  to 
the  southern  line  of  Colorado;  is  72  miles  long  from  east  to  west  and 
54  miles  wide  from  north  to  soath.  Its  area  is  XjSSS  square  miles,  or 
2,488,320  acres.  Of  this  area  2,300  square  miles  are  included  in  the 
&mous  Maxwell  land  grant,  the  title  to  which  has  been  long  since  settled. 
Much  of  this  land  has  been  sold  and  is  now  owned  by  ranchmen  and 
farmers.  The  remaining  land  In  the  county  mostly  remains  a  part  of 
the  public  domain,  only  a  comparatively  small  portion  having  been 
taken  up  by  settlers. 

The  central  and  southeastern  part  of  the  county  is  rolling  prairie 
and  valley  land,  well  watered  by  permanent  streams,  springs,  and 
lakes,  and  is  specially  suitable  for  stock  raising  and  farming. 

The  western  and  northern  portions  are  mountainous,  being  low- lying, 
well-sheltered  foothills  and  valleys,  backed  by  a  high  mountain  range. 
In  this  mountain  range,  which  is  a  spur  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  a 
number  of  permanent  streams  have  their  source,  all  ilowing  to  the 
southeast,  furnishing  water  for  the  fertile  valleys  and  prairies. 

The  altitude  varies  ft*om  5,600  feet  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
county  to  about  7,000  in  the  foothill  valleys  and  up  to  13,(N)0  feet  on 
the  mountains.  The  general  slope  of  the  country  being  to  the  south- 
east, the  cold  storms  from  the  north  are  broken  against  the  mountains, 
so  that  cyclones  and  blizzards,  such  as  sweep  over  the  open  plains  to  the 
north  and  east,  are  unknown  here.  The  average  mean  temperature  for 
the  year  at  an  altitude  of  6,000  feet  is  51°  F.,  being  34^  for  the  three 
coldest  months — December,  January,  and  February,  and  70°  for  the 
three  warmest  months — June,  July,  and  August.  The  atmosphere  is 
dry  and  extremes  of  heat  or  cold  are  not  at  any  time  disagreeable.  The 
average  annual  rainfall  is  15  to  18  inches  at  same  altitude,  6,000  feet 
and  over  30  inches  in  the  high  mountains.  Much  snow  falls  in  the 
mountains,  which  melts  gradually  during  the  spring  and  early  summer, 
furnishing  a  good  supply  of  water  for  irrigation. 

The  days  and  nights  are  pleasantly  cool  in  summer  and  comfortably 
warm  in  winter,  and  it  is  withal  the  most  delightful  all-the-year -round 
climate  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world. 

The  following,  f^om  the  Guide  to  the  Maxwell  Grant,  aptly  describes 
our  climate : 

The  climate  of  the  southeastern  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mono  tains,  where  the  Max- 
well land  grant  is  sitaated,  is  beyond  description  beantiful.  The  air  has,  even  in 
the  dog  days,  a  bright,  effervescent  orispness  that  defies  the  greatest  efforts  of  the 
hot  snn  to  make  it  sultry.  The  snn  seems  to  shine  through,  not  into,  the  air,  and 
one  is  often  surprised,  when  looking  at  the  thermometer  on  some  pleasant  day,  to  iind 
the  mercnry  way  up  in  the  nineties.  This  peculiarity  of  never  feeling  uncomfort- 
ably warm,  even  with  the  mercury  at  that  height,  is  accounted  for  by  the  extreme 
dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  the  mean  hnmidity  oeing  only  38  per  cent.  This  causes 
a  rapid  evaporation  of  perspiration  from  the  skin  and  a  corresponding  coolness  of 
the  surface.  One  never  feels  depressed  as  one  does  farther  east  and  in  Europe  and 
at  lower  altitudes  and  in  all  other  hot  countries.  After  the  hottest  summer  day  a 
couple  of  blankets  at  night  will  always  be  required.  As  in  summer  one  does  not 
feel  the  dry  heat,  so  in  winter  one  does  not  feel  the  dry  cold.  Out  of  the  wind  and 
in  the  sun  it  is  always  warm;  so  much  so,  that  the  cold  is  not  thought  a  drawback 
by  the  army  of  consumptives  that  flock  to  New  Mexico  as  a  sanitarium.  It  may  be 
stoted  as  absolute  truth  that  we  have  no  severe  droughts,  no  fogs,  no  hot  winds,  no 
cyclones,  tornadoes,  or  hurricanes,  no  northers,  no  winter  rains,  and  it  was  no  exag- 
geration when  the  Hon.  L.  Bradford  Prince,  then  governor  of  New  Mexico,  in  an 
address  delivered  in  September,  1891,  speaking  of  Colfax  County,  in  which  the 
Maxwell  grant  is  located^  said : 

"When  one  views  the  verdant  plains  of  eastern  Colfax,  covered  with  herds  of  cat- 
tle, changing  to  the  west  into  the  agricultural  lands  along  the  Vermejo,  the  Ponil^ 
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and  the  Cimarron,  dotted  with  the  co^l  mines  of  BlosBbnrg  and  the  pine  foreato  of 
Catskill,  and  rising  into  the  golden  mountains  and  ^^old-l^aring  streams  of  Eliza- 
bethtowiii  one  is  apt  to  say,  'This,  traly,  is  the  promised  land/'' 

The  people  who  reside  here,  as  well  as  all  domestic  animals,  are 
remarkably  free  from  disease.  There  is  something  in  the  dry,  pure  air. 
possibly  ozone,  that  is  destractive  to  disease  genus,  and  i>eople  spena 
much  of  their  time  oat  of  doors  the  year  round,  which  is  always  con* 
ducive  to  good  health  and  a  cheerful,  happy  existence. 

The  so-c^led  rainy  season,  of  about  six  weeks  to  two  months,  usually 
occurs  in  July  and  August,  during  which  time  showers  fall  almost  daily, 
generally  in  the  afternoon,  the  mornings  being  clear  and  bright.  Then 
the  whole  country,  from  the  green  prairies  and  valleys  up  through  the 
evergreen  foothills  covered  with  pifion,  cedar,  pine,  and  spruce  timber, 
to  the  high  mountains,  upon  whose  lofty  summits  banks  of  snow  cau  be 
seen,  presents  a  landscape  as  lovely  as  the  eye  could  wish  to  see. 

In  these  mountains  the  scenery  is  grand  beyond  description.  There 
are  many  clear,  cold,  rippling  streams  in  which  there  are  speckled  trout, 
and  on  either  side  great  forests  of  pine  and  spruce  timber  where  the 
hunter  can  find  deer,  bear,  wild  turkeys,  grouse,  and  other  game.  Many 
of  the  people  spend  several  weeks  each  year  in  delightful  camping  par- 
ties in  these  mountains. 

The  wealth  of  Colfax  County  in  mineral,  agriculture,  and  timber 
lands,  though  still  very  much  undeveloped^  is  very  great,  one  mine  alone 
having  pr^uced  over  •1,000,000.  The  elevation  of  the  table-lands 
ranges  from  5,000  to  8,000  feet  and  the  prairie  land  from  4,000  to  5,000 
feet. 

The  principal  incorporated  city  is  Eaton,  having  a  population  of  over 
3,500  people,  composed  chiefly  of  artisans  and  mechanics;  it  is  also  the 
county  seat.  The  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Bail  way  Company 
has  here  its  largest  machine  shops  west  of  Topeka.  The  other  impor- 
tant towns  are  Springer,  Elizabethtown,  Gardiner,  Blossburg,  MazweU 
City,  CatskiU,  and  Cimarron;  all  doing  a  good  business  and  thriving 
rapidly.  The  coke  ovens  at  Gardiner,  2  miles  west  of  Raton,  are  among 
the  finest  in  the  Bocky  Mountain  mining  region.  Coal  sells  from  $1.50 
to  t2  per  ton. 

CatskiU  lies  in  the  timber  district,  and  seven  sawmills  are  in  opera< 
tion  the  yea?  round,  giving  employment  to  a  large  number  of  emi^oyes. 

Elizabethtown  and  Cimarron  are  in  the  mining  district,  where  a  large 
number  of  paying  mines  are  constantly  in  operation. 

Near  Maxwell  City  and  Springer  large  irrijp^ating  ditches  and  reser- 
voirs have  been  constructed  and  50,000  acres  of  land  placed  under  ditclu 
Farming  has  within  the  last  few  years  progressed  rapidly.  Near 
Springer  ate  several  artesian  wells,  from  which  large  tracts  of  land  are 
irrigated,  and  the  medicinal  qualities  of  the  water  are  unsurpassed,  and 
large  quantities  of  it  are  bottled  and  shipped  to  various  parts  of  the 
countiy. 

XRBIOATION  AND  WATKB  SUPPLY. 

The  rainfall  of  15  to  18  inches  annually,  although  a  large  portion  of 
it  &.118  during  the  summer  season,  is  not  sufficient  to  insure  the  growtii 
and  maturing  of  crops,  and  roost  of  the  farming  is  done  under  a  system 
of  irrigation. 

WhUe  this  system  has  some  disadvantages,  the  farmer  soon  learns 
that  the  certainty  of  raising  a  crop  every  year,  the  convenience  of 
being  able  to  moisten  and  plow  the  ground  when  he  wishes  to  with- 
out waiting  for  rain  to  fall  or  for  floods  to  dry  up,  the  certainty  of 
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having  pleasant  weather  for  the  harvest,  and  the  fact  that  the  waters 
used  for  irrigating  constantly  supply  fertilizing  matter  to  the  soil,  more 
than  make  up  for  the  extra  cost  and  trouble  of  irrigating. 

During  the  spring  and  early  summer  the  melting  snows  in  the  mouii: 
tains  fill  the  streams  and  usually  furnish  water  enough,  if  it  could  be 
utilized,  to  irrigate  all  the  laud  in  the  county.  But  during  the  month 
of  June,  and  o^n  part  of  May,  the  water  in  the  streams  is  low,  and 
in  order  to  insure  ample  water  supply  at  all  times  for  large  tracts  of 
land  it  is  necessary  to  save  the  water  when  it  is  plentiful  in  storage 
reservoirs.  Fortunately  there  are  many  natural  basins  in  the  county 
where  this  can  be  done  at  little  cost. 

The  Maxwell  Laud  Grant  Company  owns  two  large  irrigating  sys- 
tems with  storage  reservoirs.  One  takes  the  water  from  the  Vermejo 
through  20  miles  of  main  canals  and  distributes  it  from  fourteen  storage 
reservoirs  through  40  miles  of  laterals. 

The  other,  near  Springer,  gets  its  water  from  the  Cimarron  Biver, 
and  consists  of  26  miles  of  main  canals,  20  miles  of  laterals,  and  a  num* 
ber  of  storage  reservoirs,  the  largest  covering  700  acres  an  average 
depth  of  9  feet. 

There  are  many  smaller  irrigating  systems  and  ditches  belonging  to 
private  individuals,  and  altogether  about  60,000  acres  are  under  ditch 
in  the  county. 

Shrveys  have  been  made  for  a  large  storage  reservoir  in  the  Moreno 
Valley,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Cimarron  Canyon.  At  this  point  a  dam 
100  feet  long  at  the  base,  230  teet  long  on  top,  and  100  feet  high  will 
make  a  reservoir  covering  3,000  acres  of  land  an  average  depth  of  over 
30feet,  which  will  hold 30,000,000,000  gallonsof  water  atonefilling.  The 
material  for  building  the  dam  is  immediately  at  hand  in  the  rocky  cliffs 
near  by.  The  drainage  area  above  this  point,  with  numerous  never- 
failing  mountain  streams,  furnishes  water  enough  each  year  to  fill  such 
a  reservoir  several  times.  This  reservoir  would  supply  water  sufficient 
to  irrigate  100,000  acres,  and  the  total  expense  of  the  reservoir  and 
canals  necessary  to  distribute  the  water  would  not  exceed  $2  per  acre. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  enterprises  awaiting  development  in  this 
eounty. 

There  are  thirty-nine  school  districts  in  the  county,  wherein  school 
is  taught  from  three  to  ten  months  in  each  year,  and  education  is  car^ 
ried  to  every  home,  so  that  not  a  child  in  the  county  is  in  any  way 
barred  from  the  opportunities  of  a  liberal  education. 

The  county  is  bordered  on  the  west  by  the  ridge  of  the  Saugre  de 
Gristo  range  of  mountains,  and  partially  on  the  north  by  the  Baton 
Mountains,  which  form  almost  a  right  angle,  whose  sides  are  50  miles 
in  length.  The  prairies  are  well  watered  by  the  Red,  Vermejo,  and 
Cimarron  rivers,  including  the  Bayado  and  many  tributaries  and  smaller 
streams. 

The  cost  of  irrigable  land  varies  from  $15  to  $30  per  acre;  this  includes 
free  use  of  water  under  perpetual  lease.  • 

The  climate  is  mild  and  equable  as  all  through  New  Mexico  and 
offers  a  permanent  cure  to  those  affiicted  with  pulmonary  complaints. 

The  Maxwell  Land  Grant  Company,  a  corporation  owning  a  very 
large  i)ortion  of  the  land  in  the  eounty,  has  constructed  a  perfect  tele- 
phone system,  connecting  all  important  towns  in  the  county. 
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BAILKOADS. 


There  are  two  railroads  in  the  coanty^  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe, which  traverses  the  county  from  north  to  soath,  and  a  branch 
of  the  Union  Pacific,  which  has  recently  been  built  into  the  timber  dis- 
trict at  the  head  of  Bed  Biver. 


AGRICULTURB. 


In  the  higher  mountain  valleys  and  on  the  high  mesas  or  table- lands 
in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  county,  crops,  particularly  of  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  hay,  and  potatoes,  grow  without  irrigation.  Johnson 
mesa,  east  of  Baton,  which  until  a  few  years  ago  was  used  only  as 
grazing  land  for  sheep  and  cattle,  is  now  settled  up  by  several  hiindred 
prosperous  farmers.  In  the  lower  valleys  and  on  the  prairies  crops  of 
all  kinds  grow  luxuriantly  under  irrigation.  The  principal  crops  are 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  alfalfia  (producing  three  good  cuttings  each  year), 
sorghum,  beans,  peas,  and  all  kinds  of  field  and  garden  vegetables  that 
can  be  grown  anywhere  in  the  temperate  zone.  The  summer  nights  are 
too  cool  for  corn  except  the  early  northern  varieties. 

Fruits,  particularly  apples,  i)ears,  plums,  cherries,  apricots,  crab- 
apples,  quinces,  nectarines,  berries,  and  the  hardier  kinds  of  peaches 
and  grapes,  are  produced  in  abundance. 

The  fruit  and  trees  are  free  from  blight,  and  the  fruits  are  remark- 
ably crisp,  juicy,  and  of  pleasant  flavor. 

The  crop  is  very  certain,  and  no  general  failure  of  the  fruit  crop  has 
occurred  in  the  county  for  many  years. 

MINES. 

Coal. — Colfax  County  contains  approximately  1,000  square  miles  of 
coal  land.  The  coal  is  a  rich  bituminous  coal,  being  of  the  best  for 
steam  purposes  and  locomotives,  and  is  a  fine  coking  coal.  It  lies  in 
horizontal  beds  or  strata  in  the  foothills,  from  4  to  13  feet  in  thickness, 
and  is  easily  mined  by  driving  entries  into  the  hills  along  the  veins. 
The  mines  are  dry,  and  neither  hoisting  nor  pumping  is  necessary.  The 
principal  operated  mines  belong  to  the  Raton  Coal  and  Coke  Company, 
at  Blossburg,  and  they  supply  most  of  the  coal  to  the  railroads  in  New 
Mexico  and  northern  Mexico.  These  mines  have  a  present  capacity  of 
1,500  tons  per  day.  The  company  has  a  new,  complete,  modern  electric 
plant  for  cutting  and  hauling  out  its  coal,  which  largely  increases  the 
output.  The  same  company  also  operates  76  coke  ovens.  These  ovens 
are  so  constructed  that  the  waste  heat  from  the  burning  of  the  coal 
used  in  making  coke  passes  under  large  boilers  and  furnishes  the  power 
for  the  electric  railway,  electric-light  plant,  pumping  engines,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

This  proi)erty  is  well  worth  a  visit  from  those  who  wish  to  see  aii 
upto-d^  coal  mine  in  operation,  and  is  only  a  half  hour's  drive  from 
Baton. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  smaller  mines  operated  by  individuals  in 
different  places  in  the  county. 

Choice  domestic  coal  is^sold  at  $1.50  per  ton  in  Blossburg,  and  at  $2 
per  ton  in  Baton. 

Nut  and  slack  coal  for  use  under  stationary  boilers  sells  at  about  50 
cents  per  ton. 
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GOLD  MINBS. 


In  the  mountains  around  Elizabethtown  and  Baldy,  in  the  western 
part  of  the  county^  gold  has  been  known  to  exist  for  many  years,  and 
many  fortunes  have  been  taken  out  of  the  rich  pla<)ers  in  that  vicinity. 
In  1866  quite  a  rush  of  miners  went  into  the  Moreno  Valley.  Elizabeth- 
town  had  a  population' of  about  3,000  people.  A  large  ditch,  42  miles 
long,  with  many  miles  of  wooden  flume  and  iron  pipe,  was  constructed 
to  furnish  water  for  hydraulic  mining.  These  placers  have  been  worked 
successfully  ever  since,  but  as  the  richest  known  diggings  were  worked 
out,  many  people  left  the  camp  with  their  fortunes  made,  or  attracted 
by  extravagant  tales  of  rich  <^ finds"  in  other  localities. 

These  placers  have  produced  several  millions  of  dollars,  and  some 
new  mining  machinery  now  being  put  in  for  working  the  rich  "flat 
placers"  will  greatly  increase  the  production. 

Quartz  mines  were  discovered  over  twenty  years  ago;  but  as  no 
quartz  was  considered  of  any  value  unless  it  showed  free  gold  to  the 
naked  eye,  only  a  few  of  the  richeist  mines  were  worked.  Of  these  the 
Aztec,  near  Baldy,  produced  $21,000  in  a  single  week  with  a  10  stamp 
mill,  and  altogether  produced  over  91,000,000  through  the  same  mill, 
although  the  deepest  workings  in  the  mine  were  only  300  feet  below 
the  surface. 

The  richest  ores  in  the  district  are  more  or  less  refractory  and  require 
some  other  treatment  than  the  old-fashioned  amalgamating  process 
heretofore  used  in  the  camp.  This  is  now  receiving  the  attention  of 
intelligent  mining  men,  and  within  a  short  time  smelters,  concentrators, 
and  other  improved  methods  will  make  this  a  thriving  camp. 

Becent  rich  discoveries  have  filled  the  mountains  with  prospectors, 
and  hundreds  of  new  mining  claims  have  been  staked  out. 

Ores  of  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  iron  are  found  in  abundance  through- 
out the  district. 

The  regulations  recently  adopted  by  the  Maxwell  Land  Grant  Com- 
pany are  very  liberal,  and  under  them  a  patent  can  be  secured  for  a 
claim  1,500  fe<et  by  300  at  any  time  within  two  years  from  discovery  at 
a  total  cost  of  about  $200. 

Some  recent  discoveries  of  gold,  isilver,  and  copper  ores  in  the  TJrracca 
and  Bonito  country,  upon  the  lands  of  Francis  Glutton  and  Harry 
Whigham,  have  caused  quite  a  rush  of  prospectors  to  that  locality,  and 
these  gentlemen  offer  the  same  terms  to  prospectors  as  the  Maxwell 
Land  Grant  Company. 

Several  railroad  companies  have  extended  their  surveys  into  this 
mining  country,  and  some  of  them  will  probably  soon  be  building  in 
that  direction. 

At  present  the  nearest  railroad  point  to  the  mines  is  Springer,  on  the 
Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe  Railway,  from  which  place  the  trip  to 
the  mines  is  made  by  stage  in  one  d^y  over  good  roads  through  the 
Cimarron  Canyon  and  a  beautiful  mountain  country. 

The  other  mineral  resources  are  varied.  There  are  deposits  of  plum- 
bago and  fire  clay,  as  yet  nuworked. 

Near  Springer  there  are  extensive  deposits  of  natural  cement  plas- 
ter now  being  opened  up,  and  also  large  quarries  of  cement  rock  which 
produces  a  natural  hydraulic  cement. 

Petroleum  is  found  in  the  rocks  a  few  miles  west  of  Springer,  though 
no  wells  have  been  sunk. 

There  are  two  good  flowing  artesian  wells  near  Springer,  one  of  which 
belonging  to  Mr.  John  C.  Taylor  furnishes  a  mineral  water  possessing 
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valuable  mediciDal  properties  and  is  a  pleasant  table  water.    This 
water  is  bottled  and  shipped  to  the  towns  and  cities  along  the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway.    The  geological  formation  is  such 
that  artesian  water  may  be  confidently  expected  at  depths  of  from.  150       i 
to  1,200  feet  all  over  the  prairie  portion  of  the  county.  1 

STOCK  RAISING. 

Colfax  County  is  an  ideal  stock-raising  country.  It  is  cool  enough 
so  that  all  animals  grow  to  proper  size,  yet  warm  enough  in  winter  so 
that  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  require  no  artificial  shelter  and  little  or 
no  food  beside  the  nutritious  natural  grasses  which  cure  on  the^n^and. 

Until  a  few  years  ago  this  county  was  the  home  of  large  herds  of 
cattle  running  at  large  on  the  open  ranges;  but  from  various  caases, 
chiefiy  overstocking  and  hard  times,  the  large  herds  have  been  sold  off 
and  the  business  has  undergone  a  radical  change. 

Kow  there  are  more  and  smaller  herds  of  well-improved  cattle,  gen- 
erally kept  in  pastures,  and  the  most  successful  cattlemen  provide 
alfalfa  and  other  hay  to  feed  their  stock  whenever  necessary  on  accoant 
of  short  grass  or  storms. 

On  some  of  our  best  farms  are  herds  of  thoroughbred  Herefords,  as 
fine  as  can  be  found  in  the  United  States. 

The  high  prices  of  cattle  for  the  last  year  have  been  very  encoarag- 
ing,  and  the  profits  are  much  greater  than  under  the  open-range  system. 

This  is  also  a  fine  sheep  country,  and  there  are  numerous  large 
flocks,  chiefiy  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county.  The  percentage  of 
increase  is  very  large.  The  wool  is  of  the  best,  and  the  expense  of 
raising  and  caring  for  the  sheep  comparatively  small. 

Hogs  are  raised  here  at  very  little  cost.  They  thrive  well  in  the 
alfalfa  fields  in  summer  and  in  wintc^r  they  live  on  the  alfalfa  hay  and 
artichokes,  which  produce  large  crops  and  are  left  in  the  ground  to  be 
eaten  by  the  hogs  as  required. 

There  are  now  about  30,000  head  of  cattle  on  the  ranges  of  Colfax 
County,  and  about  1,000,000  head  of  sheep,  and  the  farmers  and  stock- 
raisers  of  this  county,  together  with  the  mine  owners,  constitute  some  of 
the  wealthiest  men  in  the  Western  cduntry. 

DAIRY  FARMING. 

Dairy  farming  pays  well,  and  there  is  a  good  home  market  for  milk, 
butter,  and  cheese,  as  well  as  for  poultry,  eggs,  honey,  and  other  prod- 
acts  of  the  farm. 

HORSES. 

When  the  advantages  of  this  altitude  and  climate  for  breeding  and 
growing  race  horses  become  better  known  the  fast  horses  of  the 
country  will  be  raised  and  drained  here. 

Our  horses  have  better  lungs,  smaller,  stronger,  and  more  elastic 
bones  and  tendons,  and  greater  endurance  than  those  of  any  other 
part  of  the  United  States,  and  they  have  the  speed,  mettle,  and  stay- 
ing qualities  of  the  Arabian  horses  from  which  the  fast  race  horses  of 
the  present  day  are  descended. 

TIMBER. 

There  is  a  large  area  of  timber  in  the  county  which  is  being  worked 
up  into  lumber,  bridge  timbers,  props,  railroad  ties,  and  telegraph 
IK>les.  A  number  of  sawmills  constantly  in  operation  furnish  a  good 
supply  of  timber  for  building  for  all  purposes  at  reasonable  prices. 
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Great  changes  have  taken  place  here  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  centary. 
When  the  Santa  Fe  trail  was  first  opened  through  New  Mexico  Colfax 
County  was  the  home  and  hunting  grounds  of  the  Ute  and  Apache 
Indians. 

The  plains  Indians,  the  dreaded  Comanches,  up  to  the  year  1874, 
made  frequent  warlike  incursions  into  the  county,  killiug  settlers  and 
driving  off  their  stock.  Under  the  leadership  of  such  intrepid  men  as 
Kit  Carson  and  Lucien  B.  Maxwell,  who  lived  at  Cimarron,  Colfax 
County,  B.  L.  Wooten,  and  others^  the  settlers,  aided  by  the  Utes  and 
Apaches,  who  were  generally  friendly,  and  the  United  States  troops, 
finally  subdued  the  Comanclies.  The  other  Indians  were  removed  to 
Government  reservations  about  eighteen  years  ago.  Then  followed  the 
usual  experience  of  a  frontier  country,  with  "road  agents,"  "rustlers," 
and  desperadoes.  Then  came  the  days  of  the  cattle  kings  and  the 
jfostive  cowboy,  with  his  lariat,  big  spurs,  and  ever-present  six-shooter. 

The  reign  of  the  "cattle  kings"  was  short.  They  made  way  for  the 
small  ranchmen  and  farmers.  The  grama  grass  grows  now  over  the 
old  Santa  Fe  trail ;  the  days  of  the  six-shooter  are  gone,  never  to  return ; 
and  soon  only  pictures  and  legends  will  be  left  of  the  wild  and  woolly 
cowboy.  The  wooden  plow  of  the  native  has  been  replaced  by  the 
modern  sulky  plow,  the  reaping  sickles  by  the  self-binder,  and  on  our 
best  farms  can  be  found  all  the  latest  improvements  of  husbandry. 

Life  and  property  are  as  safe  here  as  any  place  in  the  world,  and 
persons  seeking  healthy  happy  homes,  where  the  investment  of  mod- 
erate capital  will  yield  handsome  returns,  will  search  the  world  in  vain 
for  a  better  place  to  locate. 

When  the  people  in  the  crowded  regions  to  the  east  of  us  learn  the 
beauties  of  our  country  and  climate;  when  they  ascertain  that  the 
things  which  make  life  a  burden  to  many  of  them — the  sultry  heat  of 
summer,  the  extreme  cold  of  winter,  cyclones  and  blizzards,  floods  and 
droughts;  consumption,  malaria,  asthma,  h&y  fever,  and  a  host  of  kin- 
dred diseases — are  things  unknown,  in  this  favored  land,  many  of  them 
will  come  to  New  Mexico  as  a  place  of  rest  from  the  storms  of  life. 

The  people  of  Colfax  County,  the  gateway  to  New  Mexico,  will 
always  bid  them  welcome. 

DONA  ANA  OOXJNTY. 

ITS  HKSOUROKS  AXD  FUTl'RE  PROSPECTS. 

Dona  Ana  County^ is  situated  on  the  Mexican  boundary  line,  between 
Grant  County  on  the  west  and  Eddy  County  and  the  southwest  comer 
of  Texas  on  the  east  and  south.  On  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  Lincoln. 
Sierra,  and  Socorro  counties.  It  contains  8,200  square  miles  ana 
includes  a  country  almost  unrivaled  in  variety  of  soil  and  climate.  It 
is  provided  with  about  200  miles  of  railroad,  in  the  shape  of  a  triangle, 
formed  by  the  Santa  Fe  route  and  the  Southern  Pacific  Kailway.  They 
start  from  El  Paso,  a  few  miles  from  our  boundary  line,  the  former  run- 
ning north  to  Eincon,  then  branching  off  southwesterly  to  Deming  and 
Silver  City,  and  the  main  line  running  north  via  Colorado  to  all  x)oints 
in  the  United  States,  the  Southern  Pacific  running  through  the 
southern  and  eastern  part  of  the  county  on  its  way  to  the  Pacific  coast. 
Seven  large  trunk  lines  are  tributary  to  this  county,  giving  us  an  outlet 
to  all  parts  of  the  world.  A  new  railroad  is  being  bnilt  firom  El  Paso 
through  the  eastern  end  of  this  county,  which  will  tap  large  coal  and 
mineral  deposits,  gypsum  beds,  and  one  of  the  largest  forests  in  the 
world.  This  road  will  also  soon  connect  with  either  the  Eock  Island 
or  Santa  Fe,  and  will  have  through  connection  with  the  Eastern  States. 
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Dona  Ana  County  lies  almost  wholly  in  the  basin  of  the  Bio  Grande 
Biver,  which  flows  through  it  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  carrying 
water  enough,  if  properly  utilized,  to  make  a  world  renowned  granary 
and  vineyard.  An  English  syndicate  is  making  arrangements  to  bnild 
a  large  storage  reservoir,  canals,  etc.,  which  will  cost  about  $2,000,(H)0, 
and  when  completed  will  hold  snt&cient  water  to  irrigate  several  million 
acres  of  land. 

Irrigated  land  will  yield  double,  and  sometimes  three  times,  the 
amount  produced  on  Eastern  farms,  and  a  sure  crop  is  guaranteed. 

Stretching  around  it,  and  beginning  at  the  Florida  range  of  moun- 
tains as  its  mid- western  boundary,  Good  Site,  Santa  Magdalena,  Sierra 
Gaballos,  the  Sacraraentos,  Jarillas,  Hnerco,  and  Franklin  ranges  of 
mountains,  while  the  Sierra,  Oscnro,  San  Andres,  Black  Mountain,  and 
Organ  Mountains  pass  through  its  center  in  a  grand  and  beautiful 
series  of  peaks.  The  White  Mountain,  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
county,  is  over  13,000  feet  high  and  is  perpetually  covered  with  snow 
The  southwestern  corner  of  the  county  is  included  in  the  sink  of  the 
Mimbres.  Here  springs  abound  and  water  is  everywhere  obtained  at 
a  slight  depth.  The  mineral  richness  of  this  portion  of  the  county  is 
great,  as  it  is  also  in  the  Organs,  Black  Mountain,  and  Jarilla  ranges, 
gold,  silver,  lead,  copper,  coal,  and  turquoise  being  the  predominating 
ores. 

The  Mesilla  V^alley  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Organ  Mountains, 
on  the  west  stretches  a  high  table  land  which  breaks  down  from  the 
Magdalena  Mountains.  Large  cattle  ranges  dot  here  and  there  this 
large  mesa. 

Las  Graces  is  the  commercial  center  of  this  rich  valley,  and  is  the 
county  seat.  It  has  a  population  of  3,500.  Here  are  located  the  Terri- 
torial and  Government  agricultural  college  and  experiment  station,  with 
over  200  students,  the  Academy  of  the  Visitation,  a  Gatholic  academy 
for  young  ladies,  first  class  public  schools,  and  two  mission  schools, 
which  furnish  every  educational  advantage  for  the  young.  It  has  three 
weekly  newspapers;  its  streets  are  systematically  arranged  and  named, 
each  corner  being  labeled  with  the  names  of  the  two  passing  streets. 
Las  Gruces  has  three  churches,  Gatholic,  Presbyterian,  and  Methodist. 
Here  are  located  twelve  large  stores,  several  of  them  containing  an 
immense  stock  of  varied  merchandise,  the  stores  and  buildings  occupy- 
ing acres  of  ground,  three  drug  stores,  three  barber  shops,  two  lar^e 
modern  flouring  mills,  and  a  canning  factory.  One  comes  here  and  sees 
the  wide  alfalfa  fields  growing,  luscious  orchards,  grain  fields,  and  vine- 
yards, and  is  impressed  with  the  beauty  of  the  ^ceue.  All  kinds  of 
semitropical  fruits  grow  here  in  abundance.  Our  surplus  product  is 
shipped  all  over  New  Mexico,  Golorado,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Missouri, 
and  as  far  east  as  Ghicago. 

The  Mesilla  Valley  proper  is  about  50  miles  in  length,  and  averages 
about  10  miles  in  width,  containing  about  500  square  miles,  aggregating 
32,000  acres  of  irrigable  lands,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  foot  hills  of 
the  adjacent  mountain  ranges. 

This  section  compares  very  favorably  with  other  portions  of  New 
Mexico.  The  Territory  is  of  a  generally  mountainous  character,  very 
rich  in  mines,  timber,  Knd  live  stock,  while  the  Mesilla  Valley  is  devoted 
to  agricultural  interests,  horticulture,  and  live  stock  exclusively. 

The  Territory  of  New  Mexico  is  over  400  miles  in  length  north  and 
south,  and  the  altitude  of  the  northern  portion  is  from  6,000  to  9,000 
feet,  while  the  Mesilla  Valley  is  but  3,500.  The  Territory  presents 
a  great  variety  of  climate,  the  Mesilla  Valley  being  semitropical,  with 
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little  frost  and  snow.  The  thermometer  very  rarely  goes  to  5  above 
zero.  In  Jaly,  Aagnstf  and  September  the  temperature  is  from  75  to 
95  degrees,  sometimes  going  up  to  100  degrees.  There  is  always  a 
pleasant  breeze,  and  the  nights  are  simply  delightful.  A  temperature 
in  the  east  is  far  more  prostrating  and  dangerous  than  the  highest 
temperature  experienced  in  the  Mesilla  Valley ;  the  absence  of  humidity 
in  the  atmosphere  is  the  cause  of  this. 

The  average  rainfall  is  6  to  10  inches.  It  usually  rains  a  day  or  two 
at  a  time  with  intervals  of  weeks  of  cloudless  weather.  Violent  storms 
are  practically  unknown.  We  have  some  little  wind  during  the  months 
of  February  and  March,  but  such  windstorms  seldom  average  over  12 
miles  an  hour. 

This  valley  is  a  natural  sanitarium  for  lung  and  throat  diseases,  the 
climate  being  very  favorable  for  such  affections.  Most  sufferers  of  this 
character  coming  here  are  greatly  benefited,  and  if  they  do  not  put 
off  coming  too  long  permanent  cures  are  eff'ected.  The  climate  needed 
for  pulmonary  troubles  is  a  mild  dry  climate.  The  Mesilla  Valley  has 
just  the  climate  to  cure  consumption  and  kindred  diseases,  and  eminent 
specialists  now  recommend  our  valley  for  this  purpose. 

Ms^arial  or  epidemic  diseases  prevail  less  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  United  States.  The  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  is  unfavorable  to 
the  transmission  of  disease  germs. 

The  soil  is  composed  of  the  accumulated  washings  from  the  sur- 
rounding hills,  made  up  of  the  fine  particles  that  have  been,  during 
countless  ages,  disintegrated  by  frosts  or  the  chemical  action  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  water  from  the  Eio  Grande  charges  the  land  after 
every  irrigation  with  new  fertility.  The  sediment  left  on  the  land  after 
every  irrigation  is  almost  equal  to  any  fertilizer  extant,  the  vivifying 
liquids  bearing  strong  fertilizing  elements,  similar  to  the  waters  of  the 
I^ile  in  Egypt.  This  is  no  theoretic  idea,  thousands  of  acres  of  grow- 
ing crops  under  irrigation  rival  in  luxuriance  those  found  in  the  world- 
famed  valley  of  the  beautiful  Nile. 

Analysis  of  the  soil,  taken  from  the  November  bulletin  of  the  New 
Mexico  Agricultural  Station,  located  in  this  valley,  shows  the  following: 
^< About  8,139  pounds  of  sediment  will  be  added  to  each  acre  in  one 
year  by  using  2  feet  of  water.  This  would  make  a  uniform  layer  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  would  contain  1,821  pounds  of  potas- 
sium sulphate,  116  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  107  pounds  of 
nitrogen.  In  addition  to  this,  about  90  pounds  of  i)otasb  would  be 
supplied  by  the  water  itself.  The  soil  is  durable  and  as  nearly  inex- 
haustible as  any  known  soil.  The  Indians  and  Mexicans  have  raised 
wheat  and  corn  upon  these  lands  continually  since  the  advent  of  the 
early  mission  of  the  seventeenth  century." 

The  water  for  irrigation  is  applied  in  the  following  manner:  For 
grain  and  alfalfa  the  water  is  applied  by  flooding  the  entire  surface  of 
the  land  between  the  borders,  usually  50  feet  apart.  For  fruit  it  is  run 
in  furrows  near  the  trees  or  vines. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  lands  of  the  valley  are  nearly  level,  hav- 
ing only  a  slight  fall  to  the  west  or  east,  sufficiently  to  carry  water, 
there  is  little  cost  for  leveling  and  preparing  the  land  for  irrigation,  as 
$1  or  $2  per  acre  will  geuerally  cover  the  whole  expense  connected 
with  such  preparation.  Deep,  thorough,  and  frequent  tillage  is  the 
only  treatment  of  the  land  required,  no  fertilizer  being  necessary.  The 
water  costs  from  40  to  75  cents  per  acre.  Perpetual  water  rights  are 
attached  to  the  land,  entitling  the  owner  to  all  the  water  required  for 
irrigation  as  long  as  water  remains  in  the  river.    The  water  for  irri- 
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gation  of  this  land  is  obtained  from  tlie  Bio  Grande  bj  means  of 
irrigating  canals.  Experience  necessary  in  raising  fruits  and  crops 
can  be  easily  and  rapidly  acquired.  The  leading  and  most  profitable 
varieties  of  fruits  are  ])eaches,  apricots,  apples,  pears,  grapes,  and 
quinces,  and  all  kinds  of  berries. 

The  Territorial  market  consumes  the  greater  part  of  the  fresh  fruits. 
The  surplus  is  shipped  in  refrigerator  cars,  or  dried  and  canned  for  the 
Eastern  markets. 

Fruits  are  not  the  only  product  of  the  soil;  there  is  a  large  acreage 
of  alfalfa,  wheat,  and  other  grains. 

EDDT  COUNTY. 
PRINCIPAL  POINTS  OF  THE  YEAR'S  HISTORY. 

Eddy  County  has  continued  to  forge  ahea<l  in  material  progress  and 
prosperity  the  past  year.  The  advantages  and  institutions  possessed 
by  this  section,  and  which  were  outlined  in  my  last  annual  report,  have 
been  increased  and  added  to,  while  new  features,  then  only  ill  contem- 
plation, have  been  developed  and  opened  up. 

Each  8U(M3eeding  year  but  proves  the  merit  and  value  of  irrigation 
farming  in  the  Pecos  Valley.  As  the  farmer  more  thoroughly  compre- 
hends its  possibilities  and  results,  he  appreciates  how  superior  it  is  to 
the  old  methods.  From  despairing  hope  that  the  needed  rains  will 
come,  a  change  is  made  to  the  certainty  of  moisture,  and  plenty  of  it, 
at  the  right  time. 

The  Pecos  Valley  admittedly  offers  the  best  advantages  for  irrigation 
&rming  in  the  entire  West.  Thus  fortunately  and  richly  favored,  the 
effort  is  being  made  to  colonize  this  portion  of  New  Mexico  with  a 
thrifty,  enterprising,  and  frugal  class  of  farmers — those  who  appreciate 
the  privilege  and  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  a  home. 

The  farm  is  a  home;  not  a  place  to  be  lived  at  to-day  and  moved 
f^om  to-morrow,  but  a  home  to  be  improved  and  beautified,  a  home 
where  orchards  are  to  be  planted,  where  vines  are  to  be  grown,  where 
substantial  things  are  to  be  constructed,  where  children  are  to  be  bom 
and  fathers  are  to  die.  Into  the  fields  come  and  reap  new  genera- 
tions; out  of  the  fields  and  into  the  graveyards  pass  old  generations; 
and  this  is  the  class  of  farmers  who  are  wanted,  and  are  coming  in, 
to  till  the  soil  and  establish  homes  in  the  Pecos  Valley. 

There  are  people  in  the  East  who  have  their  eyes  turned  westward — 
young  men,  middle-aged  men,  all  classes,  who  are  constantly  looking 
for  opportunities  in  ^e  West,  and  who  go  to  make  up  that  ceaseless 
tide  of  humanity  that  flows  to  the  sunset  side  of  the  continent.  There 
are  thousands  of  young  men  and  others  further  on  in  years  in  the  East- 
ern and  Atlantic  seaboard  States  who  have  seriously  in  mind  the  ques- 
tion of  accepting  Horace  Greeley's  advice,  "Go  West,  yonng  man;  go 
West.'*  They  have  fostered  the  idea  since  childhood,  when  all  that 
detained  them  was  the  representation  that  the  West  was  a  boundless 
waste,  populated  by  savages,  cut-throats,  and  lawless  men. 

Now  the  advice  given  in  the  great  cities  of  the  East  is  not  to  go  West, 
for  there  is  no  West;  that  it  is  bnilt  up;  that  all  the  golden  opportuni- 
ties have  been  snapped  up  long  ago;  that  the  paths  leading  to  fortunes 
are  crowded,  and  that  those  who  join  in  now  are  sure  to  be  hindmost, 
and,  consequently,  subjects  for  his  Satanic  Majesty. 

Ail  this  is  in  a  measure  true  of  many  of  the  Western  States,  but  not 
of  southeast  New  Mexico,  the  i)ortion  incorporated  within  the  Pecos 
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Valley.  The  Pecos  Valley  is  a  section  which  it  is  confidently  believed 
leads  all  others,  not  only  for  the  pursuit  of  man's  primeval  occupation, 
the  tilling  of  the  soil,  but  as  a  dwelling  place,  the  home  of  the  health 
seeker  and  invalid  and  those  in  pursuit  of  happiness. 

NEW  UNK  OF  RAILWAY. 

As  a  means  to  this  end,  and  as  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  increased 
and  greater  prosperity  of  the  valley,  the  present  construction  of  the 
Pecos  Valley  and  Northeastern  Kailway  is  probably  the  most  important 
event  in  the  year's  history  of  this  section.  As  outlined  in  my  last 
report,  the  operated  line  of  railway  in  the  Pecos  Valley  was  from  Pecos, 
Tex.,  to  Boswell,  N.  Mex.,  a  distance  of  164  miles.  This  road  is  now 
being  extended  to  Amarillo,  Tex.,  a  rist«nce  of  208  miles,  making  the 
whole  road  372  miles  in  length.  The  contract  for  construction  stipu- 
lates that  the  road  be  completed  and  turned  over  to  the  operators  by 
December  15,  this  year,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  douSt  that  it  will  be 
strictly  complied  with. 

The  completion  and  operation  of  this  line  means  much  in  every  way 
to  the  Pecos  Valley. 

The  country  tributary  to  the  line  irom  Amarillo  to  Pecos  is  the  largest 
and  best  cattle-breeding  territory  in  the  whole  Southwest.  South  of 
Pecos  City  to  the  Bio  Grande,  a  distance  of  over  200  miles,  the  country 
is  filled  with  cattle,  which  are  now  shipped  ov^  other  roads  via  Fort 
Worth  or  driven  across  the  plains  and  shipx)ed  from  Amarillo  and 
Panhandle,  Tex.  Considering  these  places  as  one,  they  constitute  the 
largest  initial  cattle-shipping  point  in  the  United  States.  They  average 
now  fully  180,000  head  annually.  Some  of  them  go  north  over  the  Fort 
Worth  and  Denver  road  to  Wyoming  and  Colorado,  for  summer  feed- 
ing. Cattle  from  southern  Arizona  and  from  New  Mexico  arriving  at 
El  Paso  are  at  present  taken  by  train  east  to  Fort  Worth  (615  miles), 
thence  northwest  to  Amarillo  (320  miles),  and  delivered  to  the  Santa 
Fe  for  the  feeding  grounds  in  southern  Kansas,  the  route  making  two 
sides  of  a  triangle.  Many  thousands  of  stock  cattle  ('^  feeders")  are  also 
shipped  from  this  territory  over  the  Atchison  to  points  in  Kansas,  or 
delivered  by  it  to  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  road  for  trans- 
portation to  the  pastures  in  Wyoming. 

With  the  new  transportation  facilities,  the  business  of  fattening 
cattle  for  the  Kansas  City  and  Chicago  markets  on  the  cheap  food 
raised  on  the  irrigated  lands  in  the  Pecos  Valley  or  on  the  refuse  Irom 
the  sugar  factories  will  assume  large  proportions.  One  hundred  thou- 
sand tons  of  sugar  beets  will  make  40,000  tons  of  beet  pulp,  which  is 
excellent  for  fattening  and  dairy  purposes.  It  is  estimated  by  those 
who  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  business,  including  F.  P.  Morgan, 
who  has  been  live  stock  agent  for  the  Atchison  in  charge  of  the  cattle 
traffic  in  this  section  of  the  country  for  the  last  eight  years,  conse- 
quently well  qualified  to  judge  of  its  extent,  that  this  line  will  carry, 
from  all  points  on  it  to  its  connection  at  Amarillo,  at  least  18,000  car 
loads  annually. 

The  fact  that  all  cattle  hauled  through  Fort  Worth  for  Northern 
markets  or  for  feeding  grounds  during  the  months  in  which  the  great 
bulk  of  them  are  shipped  have  to  go  within  the  United  States  quaran- 
tine or  infected  district,  necessitating  their  being  subject  to  stringent 
regulations,  occasional  delays,  and  to  be  viewed  with  suspicion,  while 
if  shipped  over  the  Pecos  Valley  and  Northeastern  Bailroad  they  would 
be  entirely  clear  of  quarantine  regulations,  is  a  sure  guarantee  that  the 
greater  part  of  all  the  cattle  south  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  and  all 
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ooming  from  the  sonth  and  west  of  El  PaBO  for  the  Kansas,  Wyoming 
and  Montana  feeding  grounds  woald  be  hauled  over  the  Pecos  Valley 
route. 

The  greater  part  of  the  country  between  Amarillo  and  the  Pecos  River 
northeast  of  Boswell  is  a  large,  level  plateau  covered  with  grass,  ample 
water  of  first-class  quality  being  easily  obtained  by  means  of  drive 
wells,  the  water  being  raised  to  the  surface  by  windmills.  The  rainlall 
in  the  greater  part  of  it  is  sufficient  for  sorghum  cane,  millet,  Kafilr 
corn,  and  other  good  cattle  feed.  The  land  is  largely  owned  in  moderate- 
sized  tracts  by  those  who  live  on  them  and  raise  cattle  for  market.  From 
the  force  of  competition,  the  necessity  for  more  room,  and  the  fact  that 
sheep  can  be  raised  cheaper  and  are  healthier  in  the  more  open  coantry 
of  the  southwest,  the  sheep  and  wool  industry  is  gradually  moving  in 
that  direction  from  the  central  portions  of  the  United  States.  The  Kio 
Grande  on  the  south  and  the  mountains  to  the  west  of  the  valley  make 
a  natural  division  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  flocks  are  increasing 
very  fast.  The  mild  winters  and  good  feed  increase  the  percentage  of 
lambs  and  fit  tliem  for  early  market.  With  the  building  of  the  new 
line  this  traffic  will  be  greatly  stimulated.  Several  good  supply  and 
cattle- shipping  points  for  the  immense  country  north  and  south  of  it 
will  be  established  on  the  new  line. 

Thus  briefly  can  be  seen  what  effect  the  new  road  will  have  upon  the 
Pecos  Valley  districts  of  New  Mexico. 

STOGK-FEEDINO  INDUSTRY. 

An  industry  with  which  Eddy  and  the  Pecos  Valley  has  identified 
itself  the  past  year,  and  which  gives  promise  of  expanding  t6  mammoth 
proportions  within  the  immediate  years,  is  the  fattening  of  sheep  and 
cattle  on  alfalfa  for  the  eastern  markets.  It  is  not  only  a  profltable 
industry  by  itself,  but  in  conjunction  with  Pecos  Valley  agriculture,  it 
will  prove  a  most  gratifying  source  of  financial  returns  to  the  farmer. 
Since  the  fall  of  1896  the  sheep  industry  in  the  valley  and  the  adjacent 
territory  has  more  than  trebled  in  value,  and  in  the  amount  of  income 
realized  from  it.  The  encouraging  conditions  have  caused  the  invest- 
ment of  a  large  amount  of  capital  in  sheep,  and  the  returns  realized 
have  placed  the  business  in  the  list  of  the  most  desirable  for  remunera- 
tive investment.  A  large  number  of  fine  rams  have  been  purchased  by 
flock  owners  for  the  purpose  of  improving  either  the  mutton-producing 
or  wool-bearing  qualities  of  their  flocks.  The  important  feature  has 
been  firmly  established  in  the  past  two  years  that  one  of  the  most 
profltable  and  satisfa<5tory  methods  of  utilizing  alfalfa  pastures  is  the 
raising  of  mutton  lambs.  Every  practical  experiment  made  in  that 
direction  has  brought  success,  and  there  is  every  indication  that  the 
Dusiness  will  prove  particularly  attractive  to  persons  of  means  whose 
condition  of  health  compels  them  to  seek  an  outdoor  life,  but  requires 
also  that  they  must  be  surrounded  with  the  comforts  of  home  and 
avoid  exposure.  In  sheep,  as  in  cattle,  a  good  manager  can  not  help  but 
succeed.  Fattening  lambs  for  shipment  has  in  the  past  been  slightly 
handicapped  for  the  lack  of  direct  rail  connection  with  the  Eastom 
markets.  Last  year  about  18,000  or  20,000  head  of  sheep  and  lambs  were 
driven  out  and  fattened  in  Colorado  or  Kansas.  It  was  impossible  to 
feed  them  in  the  valley  because  they  could  not  be  shipped  out  when 
&ttened  on  account  of  the  long  railroad  haul. 

With  the  advent  of  the  new  road — the  Pecos  Valley  and  North- 
eastern, now  building — things  wiU  be  in  a  different  condition.    Instead 
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of  having  to  drive  lambs  across  the  country  to  some  i)oiut  on  the  Santa 
Fe,  they  will  feed  them  riglit  here.  It  will  be  only  a  few  years  when 
Pecos  Valley  lambs  will  be  as  well  known  on  the  Chicago  and  Kansas 
City  markets  as  Colorado  lambs  are  now.  Alfalfa,  corn,  and  lambs 
make  a  good  combination.  It  is  an  industry  fnll  of  promise.  It  brings 
money  to  the  owner  of  large  flocks  who  ranges  his  sheep.  It  affords 
the  farmer  a  home  market  for  beets  and  grains,  makes  a  demand  for 
his  pasture,  and  affords  him  an  opportunity  of  having  a  flock  of  his 
own  on  his  farm,  thus  providing  a  crop  of  lambs  for  spring  sales,  the . 
returns  from  which  will  be  a  neat  sum  to  place  on  the  profit  side  of  his 
farming  operations.  Owners  who  allowed  their  sheep  to  go  because 
wool  did  not  pay  have  discovered  that  they  made  a  mistake.  A  sheep 
is  worth  more  now  than  the  sheep  and  wool  combined  a  few  years  ago, 
owing  to  the  increased  demand  for  better  mutton.  Farmers  who  have 
tried  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  give  sheep  the  credit  of  bringing  the  high- 
est profit  in  proportion  to  capital  invested,  and  in  another  decade  the 
sheep  of  this  country  will  be  more  valuable,  because  they  will  average 
larger  size  and  be  of  better  quality  for  market. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  us  to  the  merits  of  sugar  beets  as  a 
fattening  feed.  The  Pecos  Valley  can  and  does  raise  them  in  abundance. 
Alfalfa  is  a  forage  unexcelled.  It  likewise  flourishes  in  no  other  section 
with  greater  luxuriance  than  in  the  Pecos  Valley.  What  corn  is  needed 
can  be  produced  here,  or,  if  desired,  \ihen  the  new  line  of  railway 
reaching  to  the  East  is  completed,  the  cheap  Kansas  article  can  be 
broaght  in  at  a  slight  expense.  A  judicious  feeding  of  the  combination, 
and  train  loads  of  <' early  spring  sugar  lambs'^  should  go  out  f^om  the 
Pecos  Valley  to  scoop  the  Eastern  markets. 

This  is  not  a  fanciful  picture.  It  is  a  very  present  fact,  being  prac- 
ticed yearly  in  Colorado  and  Northwestern  States,  with  much  profit  to 
those  engaged  therein.  An  abundance  of  feed,  a  mild  winter  climate, 
freedom  ironi  disease,  and  other  natural  characteristics,  which  can 
almost  be  said  to  be  peculiar  to  this  particular  section,  make  the  plan 
as  outlined  a  particularly  inviting  one.  It  promises  rich  financial  gain 
to  those  who  identify  themselves  with  it  and  who  carefully  and  intelli 
gently  encourage  and  foster  it. 

Owners  of  cattle  are  following  along  similar  lines.  Their  stock  is 
being  improved,  and  the  tendency  is  toward  pure  blood  and  high-grade 
animals.  Winter  feeding  is  being  quite  generally  practiced,  and  it  will 
only  be  a  short  time  till  Eastern  markets  will  be  supplied  with  a  most 
desirable  article  of  alfalfa-fed  beef. 

OBLBET  PBODUCTION. 

A  product  in  which  the  Pecos  Valley  is  gaining  special  distinction  is 
its  celery.  It  is  an  industry  which  is  developing  rapidly,  and  constantly 
acquiring  new  markets.  The  most  extensive  production  of  this  delicacy 
is  near  Roswell,  on  the  Spring  Brook  Celery  Farm.  The  farm  is  watered 
by  a  great  spring  of  water  bubbling  from  mother  earth,  which,  com- 
bined with  the  continual  sunshine  peculiar  to  the  Pecos  Valley  and  the 
saline  nature  of  the  soil,  makes  a  combination  for  growing  a  high  grade 
of  celery  not  possessed  by  any  other  country.  The  constant  sunshine, 
which  blushes  the  apple,  crimsons  the  cherry,  ripens  the  golden  grain, 
colors  the  flowers,  and  flavors  the  fruits  with  the  choicest  essence  of 
nature's  brewing,  is  no  less  potent  in  storing  up  those  essential  quali- 
ties in  celery  that  raise  it  to  a  standard  excellence,  surpassed  by  none, 
equaled  by  few,  and  may  be  well  said  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  the 
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celery  trade  as  gold  to  the  monetary  syst'em.  The  eelery  raised  in  the 
Pecos  Valley  is  prouoanced,  by  those  qualified  to  judge,  superior  to  that 
raised  anywhere  else  in  the  United  States,  and  the  fact  that  it  leads 
M  competitors  in  every  market  it  has  reached  would  seem  to  verify  the 
assertion,  particularly  when  it  is  known  that  it  came  in  competition 
with  the  product  of  the  most  famous  celery  farms  in  the  whole  coun- 
try. The  soil  of  the  valley  seems  to  possess  to  a  marked  degree  the 
constituents  which  impart  to  this  table  delicacy  the  peculiar  nutty 
flavor  so  much  sought  after  by  epicures.  The  Spring  Brook  Farm  has 
proven  a  full  saccess,  both  in  the  production  of  the  vegetable  and  in 
marketing  it  to  financial  advantage.  The  Boswell  Register  notes  this 
fact  in  a  recent  paragraph,  which  says :  "  W.  M.  Farmer  has  just  received 
returns  from  his  last  shipment  of  celery.  The  total  figures  show  that, 
in  addition  to  supplying  the  local  demand,  he  shipped  out  88,815  poand& 
The  express  bill  on  this  was  $1,389.80.  The  gross  income  realized  at 
the  farm  for  tlie  crop  of  twenty  acres  was  over  $(>,000. 

The  planting  on  this  farm  has  been  increased  to  25  acres  this  season, 
while  all  over  the  valley  farmers  are  putting  in  beds  of  greater  or  less 
extent. 

NEW  MEXICO'S  BEST  8UQAR  FACTORY. 

The  second  campaign  of  the  Pecos  Valley  Beet  Sugar  Factory,  which 
had  just  been  inaugurated  at  the  time  of  transmittal  of  my  last  annual 
report,  prov^  very  satisfactory  and  successful.    The  supply  of  beets^ 
while  slightly  curtailed,  was  suflftcient  to  permit  a  campaign  of  reason- 
able length,  and  the  result  was  very  gratifying.    This  season  the  acre- 
age planted  in  beets  has  been  largely  increased,  and  the  number  of  tons 
which  will  be  delivered  to  the  factory  which  commences  its  third  cam- 
paign during  October  will  far  exceed  that  of  any  previous  year.     The 
farmers  have  learned  by  experience  the  manner  of  cultivation  of  the 
crop  which  insures  success,  and  each  succeeding  year  finds  them  more 
enthusiastic  than  ever  over  its  certainty  and  gratifying  financial  returns. 
The  management  of  the  factory  is  engaged  in  making  extensive  improve- 
ments in  the  machinery,  that  the  beet  crop  may  be  more  expeditiously 
and  profitably  handled.    It  can  be  said  that  the  present  factory  has 
revolutionized  farming  methods  in  the  Pecos  Valley,  and  is  and  will 

J  rove  the  medium  making  small  and  diversified  farming  profitable 
Ixperience  in  other  beet-growing  districts  proves  that  the  best  results 
are  attained  where  only  10  or  15  acres  are  allotted  a  grower.  More 
careful  attention  results,  and  better  returns  from  the  crop  follow.  This 
is  the  plan  which  the  company  is  striving  to  inaugurate  here,  and  while 
necessarily  its  adoption  is  slow,  it  will  ultimately  be  accomplished. 
Becent  bulletins  issued  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture show  that  irom  all  the  tests  made  of  beets  from  every  portion 
of  the  United  States,  those  grown  ou  the  irrigated  lands  of  the  West 
proved  to  be  the  richest.  Pecos  Valley  beets,  both  in  sugar  content 
and  purity,  were  at  the  top  rank.  « 

With  a  combination  of  the  beet- sugar  and  stock  interests,  the  Pecos 
Valley  is  guaranteed  a  magnificent  future  from  these  alone,  but  added 
to  the  many  other  equally  as  important  and  profitable  interests,  the 
success  crowning  the  conung  years  is  placed  beyond  the  pale  of  perad- 
yenture. 

EDDY  HAS  A  CKEAMBRY. 
AK  OPPOBTmriTT  rOR  VAJJMf  FABHKBft. 

In  detailinffthe  iraprovemeuto,  tbe  iKlvantaraL  and  the  indnstries  with  which  Bddy 
U  supplied^  The  Argua  has  entirely  overlooked  a  yoanj;  Indoatry  which  promioei 
mnch  for  the  fntore  and  already  offers  an  exceedingly  favorable  opening  for  profit 
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to  yallej  farmers.  Reference  is  nuMle  to  the  creamery  of  the  Hillaide  Dairy  Farm, 
owned  and  operated  by  F.  £.  Bryant. 

Already  the  establishment  is  equipned  and  arranged  iu  a  manner  which  wonld 
reflect  credit  upon  a  community  much  larger  than  the  one  in  which  it  is  located,  but 
there  is  no  disposition  to  stop  now ;  further  expansion  is  contemplated,  and  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  farmers  of  the  valley,  will  soon  be  a  reality. 

The  Hillside  Dairy  Farm  is  well  known  to  the  people  of  Eddy,  beinjj;  the  medium 
through  which  they  are  supplied  with  milk.  The  stock  of  the  farm  is  pure  bred, 
being  mostly  of  Jersey  grades,  with  some  Dnrhams  and  Holsteius.  They  number 
about  70  head,  cows  and  calves.  Thirty-one  of  these  fnrnish  the  daily  supply  of 
milk  for  the  town  and  the  ci*eamery  separator. 

The  creamery  was  put  in  primarily  to  utilize  the  surplus  milk,  which  it  is  now 
doing,  but  it  could  handle  milk  from  all  the  farms  iu  the  lower  valley.  It  has  been 
in  operation  a  little  over  a  month,  and  is  meeting  with  the  best  of  success. 

The  plant  is  housed  in  a  nent  adobe  building,  built  especially  ibr  the  purpose. 
Has  cement  floor,  and  provided  with  necessary  convenieuces.    The  separator,  the 

Sriucipal  piece  of  machinery,  of  course,  has  a  capacity  of  750  pounds  of  milk  an 
our,  at  a  speed  of  5,600  revolutions  a  minute.  At  the  present  time,  as  has  been 
said,  it  is  utilizing  only  the  surplus  milk,  that  remaining  after  customers  have  been 
supplied,  which  is  about  400  pounds  daily,  resulting  in  about  14  pounds  of  butter  in 
the  same  length  of  time.  Mr.  Bryant  states  that  he  could  easily  handle  2,000  pounds 
additional,  and  this  quantity  the  farmers  of  the  lower  valley,  if  they  are  wise,  will 
take  steps  to  supply.  A  little  organization,  a  little  enterprise  and  work,  the  secur- 
ing of  favorable  rates  for  the  transportation  of  the  milk  on  the  railroad,  and  another 
item  of  profit  will  have  been  added  to  farm  life  in  the  Pecos  Valley. 

The  present  completeness  of  the  creamery  has  not  been  efl^ected  without  expense. 
The  equipment  represents  the  investment  of  considerable  capital.  The  separator  is 
operated  by  a  S-horsepower  engine.  The  creamery  proper  is  provided  with  a  cooler 
to  which  the  milk  goes  from  the  separator,  passing  from  there  to  the  cream  batn, 
which  has  a  capacity  of  50  gallons,  where  the  cream  is  kept  at  a  certain  and  desired 
temperature  to  properly  ripen,  till  time  of  churning.  An  oO-gallon  chum  is  provided 
for  the  latter  service,  and  is  operated  twice  a  week.  In  addition  to  this  there  is  a 
butter  worker  for  extracting  the  buttermilk  froui  the  butter,  a  milk  tester  for  ascer- 
taining the  per  cent  of  butter  fat  which  the  milk  contains,  and  several  other 
appliances. 

But  few  people  have  a  knowledge  that  Eddy  is  possessed  of  a  dairy  and  creamery 
so  complete  in  every  detail.  It  is  the  nucleus  of  what  in  a  very  short  time  will  prove 
a  profitable  and  mutually  beneficial  industry. 


WBALTH  or  SULPHUB. 
BXD6  CLOSE  TO  A  PKCOS  \AlUtY  STATION. 

The  following  article  on  the  snlphnr  beds  lying  just  west  of  Guadalupe,  on  the 
Pecos  Valley  road,  is  taken  from  the  El  Paso  Herald.  A  number  of  Eddy  parties  are 
interested  in  the  deposits,  having  been  engaged  for  some  time  in  investigating  them. 
During  the  past  two  months  E.  Miall  Skeats,  of  this  city,  has  spent  considerable 
time  there,  and  The  Arp^us  believes  that  he  is  very  sanguine  of  the  results.  Tlie 
article  from  the  Herald  is  as  follows: 

"  One  of  the  greatest  sources  of  the  as  yet  undeveloped  mineral  weath  of  El  Paso 
County  lies  in  the  extreme  northeastern  portion  of  the  county,  and  is  in  the  form  of 
almost  limitless  deposits  of  nearly  pure  sulphur,  easily  accessible  and  requiring  but 
little  capital  (chiefly  for  refining  works)  to  place  it  on  the  market  as  a  finished  pro- 
dnct.  These  deposits  fill  numerous  patelliform  basins  or  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes 
on  the  plains  southeast  of  the  southern  point  of  the  Guadalujie  Mountains,  begin- 
ning 2  to  3  miles  south  of  Delaware  Creek  and  12  miles  west  of  Guadalupe  station, 
on  the  Pecos  Valley  Railroad.  So  far  they  are  known  to  exist  on  some  twelve  or 
firarteen  sections  of  land,  and  are  believed  to  extend  over  many  more,  though  but 
twelve  claims  have  been  located  and  these  but  superficially  prospected  by  shafts 
usually  from  12  to  15  feet  in  depth,  only  one  being  as  deep  as  30  feet,  and  all  these 
in  nearly  pure  snlphnr  to  the  greatest  depth  attained.  The  region  round  about 
might  be  called  a  prairie,  though  dotted  here  and  there  with  low  hills  overgrown 
with  scrub  cedar  and  covered  with  the  finest  grasses.  Numerous  springs  of  pure 
water  exist  in  the  vicinity,  and  Tinnin's  great  spring  ranch  lies  6  miles  south. 

**  These  basins  or  craters  are  usually  from  600  to  700  feet  iu  diameter,  and  toward 
the  center  it  declines  to  a  depth  of  3  or  4  feet,  the  surface  being  a  thin  covering  of 
blackened  earth,  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur,  and  presentinff  the  appearance 
«f  having  been  blackened  with  sulphuric  acid.    In  one  snaft,  sank  in  the  hope  of 
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striking  water,  a  liquid  was  encountered  at  a  depth  of  15  feet,  bnt  on  being  tasted  it 
proved  to  be  very  strong  sulphurio  acid,  and  when  the  taster  hurriedly  ejected  it 
from  his  mouth,  adulterated  with  saliva  as  it  was,  it  stained  deeply  and  did  some 
ix^ury  to  his  coat  sleeve.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  this  acid  is  small  in  quiuitity, 
detained  by  some  solid  rock  basin,  and  that  it  was  formed  by  percolating  rain  water 
taking  sulphur  in  solution  as  it  descended. 

"As  indicating  the  process  by  which  these  vast  masses  of  sulphur  were  deposited, 
time  has  lefi  no  trace.  As  the  country  round  about  is  gypsum,  it  might  be  inferred 
that  both  minerals  were  deposited  from  sulphur  springs,  or  springs  containing  snl- 

Ehide  of  hyiirogen,  which  sometimes  deposits  sulphur  b^  the  partial  oxidation  of  the 
ydrogen,  and  gypsum  by  the  more  complete  oxidation  oi  the  hydrogen.  Snch 
spriu(|[S  flowing  into  a  basin  lake  then  covering  the  region  would  pour  limitletu 
quantities  of  sulphide  of  hydrogen  (only  partially  oxidized)  down  the  craters  of 
extinct  volcanoes,  thus  ultimately  fllling  th'em  with  sulphur  to  unknown  and  prob- 
ably very  great  depths,  while  the  impregnated  water  spread  out  in  the  shallow  lakes 
would  become  more  completely  oxidized  and  deposit  the  gypsum  beds  now  found 
surrounding  the  craters.  Or,  as  the  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes  (as  in  the  case  of 
Popooatapetl)  are  frequently  found  plugged  with  sulphur,  it  may  be  that  this  min- 
ersu,  in  a  sublimated  state,  arose  from  great  depth  and  was  precipitated  on  the  lips 
and  walls  of  the  crater  until  the  oritico  was  tilled.  But,  whatever  the  process  of 
deposition  may  have  been,  it  is  certain  that  these  deposits  of  sulphur  are  of  saeh 
vast  extent  and  purity  that  £1  Paso  is  destined  to  rival  the  famous  sulphur  deposits 
of  Sicily,  from  which  island  the  United  States  alone  formerly  imported  $50,000,0(M) 
worth  of  sulphur  annually. 

''  Near  the  surface  of  the  basins  in  question,  where  more  or  Iohh  earthy  matter  has 
become  mixed  wii.h  the  mineral,  and  even  pebbles  of  foreign  rock  are  embedded, 
the  mass  shows  only  about  60  per  cent  sulphur,  but  deeper  down  the  sulphur  h 
found  almost  pure  (98  per  cent)  and  in  masRive  beds,  finely  lined  with  varying  colors 
and  resembling  the  finest  yellow  clay.  Twelve  different  companies  have  alroaily 
treated  and  partially  prospected  claims,  and  one  of  these  companies  has  projected  s 
railroad  from  Guadalupe  Station,  on  the  Pecos  Valley  Railroad,  to  the  mines,  there 
being  already  a  fine  wagon  road  to  the  south,  extending  30  miles  west  from  the 
Pecos  Valley  road.  As  these  deposits  are  numerous,  doubtless  of  great  extent  or 
depth,  and  are  kno¥m  to  be  exceedingly  rinh,  the  field  is  an  inviting  one  for  pros- 
pectors and  small  capitalists.  The  material  can  be  mined  and  refined  at  little  cost, 
and  can  be  marketed  at  wholesale  at  $32  per  ton  for  roll  and  $33  to  $35  per  ton  for 
flour." 

CLIMATIC — THE    HEALTH FUI.MK88  OF   PECOS   VALIJCY  CLIMATE. 

The  Pecos  Valley  is  above  all  else  a  liealtliftil  section.  It  has  long 
been  known  that  the  climate  of  the  elevated  region  at  the  eastern 
base  of  the  Bocky  Moan  talus  x)ossesse8  wouderfol  carative  properties 
in  a  wide  range  of  chronic  diseases,  and  particularly  {hose  of  the  throat 
and  Inngs.  Daring  the  past  twenty- Ave  years  thousands  of  people, 
most  of  them  consumptives,  have  come  to  this  region  of  pure,  dry  air 
and  abundant  sunshine;  and  a  large  minority  of  these  have  been  cured 
or  have  found  a  measure  of  relief.  It  should,  therefore,  be  a  vast 
sanitarium,  with  an  almost  world-wide  fame. 

In  no  other  part  of  this  region  are  the  general  conditions  more  favor- 
able from  the  standpoint  of  health  than  in  the  Pecos  Valley.  The  alti- 
tude, which  ranges  from  5,000  to  3,800  feet,  is  that  best  suited  to  the 
majority  of  health  seekers,  being  great  enough  to  insure  a  dry  and 
tonic  atmosphere,  and  yet  not  so  great  as  to  develop  any  latent  heart 
trouble.  The  rainfall  is  slight,  and  is  confined  principally  to  dasbing 
summer  showers.  The  sun  usually  shines  from  a  cloudless  sky.  A 
delicate  invalid  can  spend  out  of  doors  most  of  the  hours  of  an  average 
winter  day.  There  is  an  exhilaration  in  the  dry,  light,  tonic,  and  elec- 
trical atmosphere,  and  a  charm  in  the  continual  sunshine  that  must  be 
experienced  to  be  understood. 

It  is  also  efficacious  in  the  various  tonus  of  nervous  prostration  and 
dyspepsia;  sufferers  from  rheumatism  and  neuralgia  may  also  expect 
relief.    In  fact,  most  chronic  troubles  are  cured  or  helped. 

The  best  testimony  as  to  the  heaUng  and  life-giving  qualities  of  the 
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atmosphere  and  the  general  environments  of  the  Pecos  Valley  is  from 
the  pen  of  l>r.  Charles  M.  Whicher,  a  practicing  and  most  icompetetit 
physician  of  Eddy.    He  says: 

For  some  years  the  appreciation  by  the  medical  profession  of  the  valae  of  the  south- 
eastern New  Mexico  climate  as  a  panacea  for  many  diseases  of  a  constitational  chat- 
a«*ter,  and  a  sure  relief  for  others,  has  been  rapidly  on  the  increase.  The  physioian^s 
ifaith  tind  belief  in  this  is  well  founded,  i'or  withoat  doubt,  had  we  some  accurate 
record  of  the  cases  of  iusvalidism  tbut  have  come  to  this  part  of  New  Mexico,  the 
Pecos  Valley,  these  recordn  would  show  a  series  of  remarkable  and  astonishing  reliefa, 
betterments,  and  cures  of  cases  of  disease  previously  considered  hopeless.  While 
the  record  m  these  cases  can  not  be  obtained  to  a  certainty,  yet  there  is  one  thing 
that  can  -  the  record  of  deaths.  And  it  would  seem  almost  improbable,  did  not  facts 
back  up  the  statement,  that  the  number  of  deaths  could  be  so  few  in  such  a  coi^- 
paratively  thickly  settled  district. 

In  the  whole  county  of  Kddy,  containing  some  3,000  inhabitants,  there  have  been 
but  three  deatbs  in  the  past  six  months,,  and  all  of  these  were  infants.  Of  these, 
one  death  was  caused  by  meningitis,  one  by  cerebral  abscess,  and  the  third  by  cop- 
genital  bowel  trouble. 

Is  not  this  a  health  report  of  which  any  conutv  might  be  proud t  And  where  is 
any  other  county  that  can  boast  of  such  a  record  f  Not  one  other,  I  yenture  to  say. 
The  almost  perpetual  sunshine,  winter  and^jpummer,  the  pure,  dry,  and  health-giving 
atmosphere,  that  knows  no  contamination  from  the  passing  in  and  out  of  cities  ana 
the  habitation  of  man,  comes  direct  to  ps  from  not  distant  mountains  th(ikt  rettch  far 
np  into  the  blue  heavens  and  gather  for  ns  the  life-giving  eleir-ents  of  pure  air. 

Primarily,  this  air  of  the  Pecos  Valley  is  for  the  sufferer  from  pulmonary  troubles, 
and  to  such  it  is  tmly  a*  godsend,  for  in,  the  cure  or  relief  af  disease  of  this  character 
the  first  requisita  is  dry  air,  the  next  pure  air,  and  lastly,  air  of  moderate  temper- 
ature.   The  Pecos  Valley  has  them  all. 

Une  visiting  the  Pecos  Valley  for  the  first  time  must  evidence  surprise  when  he 
sees,  week  after  week  and  mcmth  after  month  go  by  without,  practically,  a  day 
passing  when  the  snn  does  not  show  itself— days  which  have  been  fittingly  spokem  of 
A»  but  •' '  samples  of  Paradise  days."  The  advantage  of  these  glorious  days  is  enjoyed 
to  the  fuUest  extent  by  the  invalid  in  walks  and  drives  abont  tiie  country,  or  in 
lying  indolently  in  a  hammock  and  reveling  in  the  luxury  of  dr^,  pure  air.  It  could 
be  said  with  a  great  deal  of  truth  that  half  the  prominent  residents  and  business 
men  of  the  Pecos  Valley  are  but  walking  ailvertisements  of  the  health-giving  qual- 
ities of  thif^  climate,  for  among  them  are  many  who  came  here  for  the  express  pnr- 
poae  of  ti,ndiug  lost  health  and  vigor,  and  to-day  they  are  as  well  and  energetic  as 
ever,  and  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  sound  health. 

In  my  own  practice — and  I  believe  this  applies  as  well  to  my  fellow-practitioners — 
there- has  not  l>een  a  single  case  of  acute  infectious  disease  in  the  valley  during  these 
8ix;months.  What  few  infectious  diseases  hi^ve  been  known  in  the  Pecos  Valley  baF^ 
been  of  a  very  mild  type*  never  vixuleut. 

The  freedom  from  suacien  and  decided  changes  in  temperature  is  one  of  the  best 
points  of  recommendation  in.  the  Pecos  Valley;  all  people,  whether  in  poor  or  good 
•nealth ,  are  benefited  by  an  evea ,.  moderate  temperature.  Of  tbe  dozen s  4jf  oasea  o f 
those  afflicted  with  lung  complaints  who  have  come  to.  the  valley  for  relief,  I  know 
^f  but  one  or  two  instances  in  which  the  change  was  not  of  great  benefit,  amd  jn 
many  cases  entire  cures  were  effected.  When  an  invalid  waits  too  lon^^,  until  almost 
the  last  niinute,  when  death  has  a  decidedly  firm  grip  on  him,  the  Pecos  Valley 'is 
not  to  W  blamed  if  he  does  not  recover;  but  given  a  »ir  opportunity,  the  climate  of 
this  place  will  restore  to,  healt^i  m%ny  cases  wnj-oh  have  elsewhere  been  considerfid 
hopeless. 

The  great  point,  then,  with  those  contemplating  a  change  of  residence  to  this 
"  natural  sanitarium  of  the  world,"  as  the  Peeoe  Valley  has  been  well  described,  is  to 
beware  of  procrastination.  When  Pecos  Valley  air  does  not  aid  those  afflicted  with 
ipoloKtfuiry  troubles^  it  wUl,  sm  a  rul^,  be  found  that  "  the  thi^f  of  tinie^'  iji  in  fatdt. 

GBANT  COUNTY. 

In  the  extreme  soathwestern  corner  of  the  Territory,  is  cut  in  twain 
by  the  continental  divide,  and  contains^  9,524  sqaare  miles,  or  6,095,360 
ftores^^an  empire  within  itself  capable  of  snpporting  a  population  of 
50,000  people.  It  ia  one  of  the  most  progressive  sections  of  the  Terri- 
tory, and,  nulikei  other  portions  o€  our  ooantry,  it  does  not  date  its  eiT- 
ilfzation  from^the  days  of  Montezuma,  thoagh  along  several  of  the 
mountain  streams  of  tbe  county  the  oaves  at  one  time  occupied  by  the 
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<<  cliff  dwellers"  may  yet  be  seen,  some  of  them  at  almost  inaccessible 
heights  above  the  stream  below.  Some  signs  of  more  recent  date  than 
tbose  of  the  ^^cliff  dwellers"  are  fonnd  in  the  roins  of  whole  villages, 
the  regalarity  of  the  stmctores  showing  a  considerable  degree  of  archi- 
tei^taral  science. 

Grant  county  dates  its  settlement  from  the  disbanding  of  the  '^Cali* 
foriiia  column"  at  the  close  of  the  civil  war,  and  3'et  it  ranks  high  in 
point  of  wealth,  and  has  a  brighter  prospect  than  any  of  its  sister 
coanties  at  the  present  time. 

The  real  prosperity  of  the  county  may  be  properly  dated  Irom  the 
advent  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  ISauta  Fe  and  Southern  Pacific 
railroads^  which  cross  her  borders  and  infuse  new  life  into  the  county 
by  bringing  in  capital  and  affording  transportation  for  her  world  of 
mineral  wealth  and  the  thousands  of  beeves  which  annually  fatten 
upon  her  luxurious  and  nutritious  grasses. 

SILVER  CITT, 

The  county  seat  of  Grant  County,  and  by  far  the  most  imxK>rtant 
town  of  southern  New  Mexico,  iH  the  most  thoroughly  Americanized  of 
any  city  in  the  Territory.  It  is  delightfully  nestled  amid  rolling  hills, 
and  by  common  consent  it  has  been  designated  as  an  ideal  spot  in 
which  to  pass  an  existence;  as  ueftrly  a  paradise  as  can  be  found  on  this 
mundane  sphere,  where  the  health-giving  atmosphere  serves  as  a  wel- 
come balm  to  all,  more  especially  to  those  troubled  with  pulmonary 
complaints.  Grant  County  generally,  and  Silver  City  especially,  has 
been  highly  recommended  by  physicians,  and  scores  of  people  visit  this 
section  yearly  to  derive  the  benefit  of  its  health-giving  climate,  and 
when  they  return  home,  it  is  done  with  reluctance. 

Unlike  most  western  border  towns,  the  business  edifices  are  con- 
structed entirely  of  brick  and  stone,  with  handsome  iron  and  glass 
fi'onts,  and  finished  throughout  in  a  most  substantial  and  elegant  man- 
ner. The  commercial  importance  of  the  town  justifies  the  merchants  in 
carrying  stocks  of  goods  greatly  in  excess  of  those  usually  found  in 
towns  of  the  same  size.  The  city  is  the  main  supply  point  for  a  vast  . 
country  surrounding,  comprising  both  grazing  lands  and  mining  camps, 
and  nearly  all  of  the  big  monetary  transactions  of  the  county  are  made 
through  the  medium  of  the  Silver  City  National  Bank.  All  branches 
of  business  are  represented  here,  and  the  learned  professions  find  as 
able  exponents  as  can  be  found  in  any  town  of  the  West. 

The  residence  portion  of  the  city  is  a  flattering  testimonial  to  the 
energy  and  prosperity  of  Silver  citizens,  and  they  are  the  source  of 
admiration  to  all  observers.  Brick  alone  is  emplo^'ed  in  building,  and 
the  architectural  style  in  vogue  is  highly  complimentary  to  the  resi- 
dents. 

Although  the  city  is  usually  si)oken  of  as  a  mining  camp,  it  has  none 
of  the  wild  and  woolly  element  to  contend  with.  The  i>opu]ation  in 
point  of  intelligence  will  compare  favorably  with  any  town  of  like  size 
in  the  States,  and  law  and  order  is  the  element  that  holds  sway. 

Silver  City  is  justly  proud  of  her  school  facilities,  which  are  of  a 
high  order  and  attract  many  students  fh)m  outlying  neighborhoods. 
Besides  our  public  schools,  in  which  there  are  many  departments,  we 
have  one  of  the  two  normal  schools  of  the  Territory  in  successful  opera- 
tion. The  attendance  is  large,  and  the  standing  of  the  profession  in 
the  difi'erent  classes  is  fully  up  to  the  average  of  any  of  the  higher  insti- 
tutes of  learning  elsewhere,    llie  Sisters  of  Mercy  conduct  the  Academy 
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of  Our  Lady  of  Loardes,  where  Oatholic  children  are  trained  up  in  the 
tenets  of  their  religion,  as  well  as  receive  the  benetitof  a  liberal  edacation. 

The  city  ia  on  a  branch  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Kail- 
road,  has  a  daily  mail  and  telegraphic  connection  with  the  ontside  world. 

Of  churches  there  are  bnt  two,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  and  the 
Boman  Oatholic,  both  having  a  fair  attendance  and  each  exerting  its 
influence  for  good. 

In  the  estimation  of  some  enthusiasts,  Silver  City  is  the  original  site 
of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  as  all  that  tends  to  make  life  pleasurable  is 
here  found  in  reckless  abundance,  and  to  die  without  having  seen  Silver 
City  is  to  have  lived  in  vain. 

MINING. 

Silver  City  Reduction  Worlcs, — One  of  the  most  important  enterprises 
in  the  Territory  is  located  1  mile  below  the  city  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  and  it  has  proven  a  blessing  to  the  small  mine 
owner  as  well  as  a  necessity  to  the  entire  country,  as  ores  in  auy  quan- 
tity are  successfully  treated  and  bettlements  immediately  made.  This 
feature  has  been  a  godsend  to  the  poor  prospector  and  miner  of  limited 
means,  as  he  is  thus  enabled  to  continue  development  work  on  his 
claim.  The  works  here  were  a  tinancial  success  before  they  were  pur- 
chased by  the  Hearst  estate;  since  then  they  have  been  enlarged,  addi- 
tional machinery  has  been  put  in,  and  other  necessary  improvements 
made,  until  to-day  they  have  no  superior  and  few  equals  south  of 
Denver,  Colo.  Ores  from  Santa  Rita,  Hanover,  Finos  Altos,  the  Burro 
Mountains,  and  other  sections  of  Grant  County,  as  well  as  from  Sierra 
and  other  counties  in  the  Territory,  as  also  some  extensive  shipments 
from  Arizona,  are  being  treated  here  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties 
concerned.  By  fair  dealing  the  management  has  made  the  name  of  the 
Silver  City  Reduction  Works  a  synonym  for  probity  and  square  dealing. 
If  unlimited  capital  and  perseverance  coupled  with  knowleclge  and 
sound  business  methods  are  any  criterion  by  which  to  judge,  then  the 
Silver  City  Reduction  Works  have  justly  earned  a  reputation,  as  well 
as  aided  materially  in  advertising  the  illimiiable  mining  capabilities  of 
one  of  the  richest  mineral  sections  on  Ood's  footstool. 

Cooks, — The  leading  lead-producing  section  of  New  Mexico  is  by  no 
means  the  least  important  among  the  mining  industries  of  Grant  County. 
Since  the  discovery  of  mineral  here,  twenty  years  ago,  the  camp  has 
been  the  busiest  in  the  Territory  and  has  given  employment  to  hun- 
dreds of  workingmen.  The  ore  is  principally  a  sand  carbonate,  rich  in 
lead,  and  even  at  the  present  prices  for  silver  carries  enough  of  the  white 
metal  to  more  than  pay  all  costs  of  extraction,  shipping,  etc.,  leaving 
the  lead  as  clear  profit.  During  the  year  1897  the  mines  here  produced 
10,800,000  pounds  of  lead  carrying  81,500  ounces  in  silver,  all  of  which 
found  its  way  to  El  Paso,  Tex.,  and  the  mtyor  portion  of  which  was 
treated  at  the  International  Smelter.  The  attention  of  the  mining 
world  has  frequently  been  attracted  to  Cooks  during  the  past  few  years 
by  reason  of  the  immense  deposits  of  high-grade  lead  ores  discovered, 
as  well  as  the  sudden  rise  to  wealth  of  comparatively  x>oor  men,  whom 
none  envy,  as  they  are  justly  entitled  to  all  the  good  fortune  which  has 
attended  their  efforts. 

Pianos  Altos. — The  old  Spanish  records  in  the  custody  of  the  Mexican 
Government  at  the  city  of  Chihuahua  tell  of  the  discovery  of  gold  at 
Pinos  Altos  by  Gen.  Pedro  Almendaiis,  one  of  the  early  commandantes 
of  the  Mexican  .fortress  at  Santa  Rita,  distant  12  miles  east,  and  where 
were  situated  the  famous  Santa  Rita  copper  mines.    The  first  discovery 
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of  gold  by  Americans  was  made  on  May  18,  1860,  by  Messrs.  Birch, 
Sliively,  and  Hicks.  The  camp  was  first  called  Birohville,  in  bonor  of 
Birch,  who  was  the  first  to  find  the  precioas  metal.  Within  six  months 
^00  men  were  in  camp  looking  tbr  the  golden  lacre.  In  1861  quartz 
mining  was  ^mmenced,  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  lodes  being  loclited. 
Many  other  qtkartz  veins  were  immediately  located,  the  orcss  being 
]*edYiced  and  the  gold  recovered  by  grinding  and  amalgamation  in  arras- 
tres.  From  twenty  to  fifty  arrastres  were  kept  in  constant  operation 
tintil  1866,  producing  in  the  neighborhood  of  $300,000.  Adding  tathis 
the  gold  produced  from  the  placers,  and  the  total  of  gold  prod  oed  in 
the  first  five  yekrs  wcmld  amount  to  over  $d4K),000.  *  Considering  the 
crude  facilities  for  operating  the  mines  and  the  perpetual  dread  and 
uncertainty  caused  by  frequent  Indian  attacks,  it  was  a  remarkably 
good  showing.  In  1866  a  15-stamp  mill  was  erected  by  Virgil  Marston. 
This,  the  first  modem  machinery  in  the  camp^  was  quickly  followed  by 
other  mills  of  the  same  kind,  which  were  kept  in  •constant  operation 
upon  the  oxidized,  free-milling  ores  frotn  the  surfacie  of  the  veins.  As 
depth  upon  the  veins  was  attained  thesulphnreted  ores  were  enconn- 
tered,  Which  proved  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  amalgamation  of  the  gold 
by  the  processes  then  in  vogue,  in  1H83  concentration  of  the  8tlipbu^ 
dus  ores  wa^s  attempted  by  Messrs.  Place  &  Jobnisbn,  but  the  p^rocess 
^as  a  failure  for  lack  of  experiedced  operators.  In  1884  Peter  Wagner 
tnade  a  success  of  the  concentration  process  upon  the  ores  of  the  eamp, 
and  the  Same  year  Messrs.  Bell  &  Stevens  purchased  and  put  in  suc- 
cessfttl  opemtion  the  Pl^e  &  Jobnson  concentration  plant,  which  had 
heret(^fore  been  pronounced  a  failure.  From  that  time  until  last  3^ear 
the  ores  have  been  worked  by  amalgamation  and  concentration- of  the 
"tailings,  the  cono.entrated  product  being  shipped  to  ther  smelting  works. 

The  Bell  &  Steveqs  properties,  purchased  more  than  a  year  f^ince  by 
the  Hearst  estate,  are  being  worked  vigorously  and  systematically,  and 
they  Are  producing  good  results.  The  drifts  on  t!ie  Pacific  5<MKfoot 
level  show  1,760  feet  of  continuous  workings,  which  will  give  fully  two 
years  of  ore  in  slight,  or  sufficient  to  keep  a  mill  of  100  tons  daily 
capacity  in  constaltit  operation.  All  of  the  latest  improved  machinery  Is 
being  ^used,  and  additions  are  constantly  being  madeas  the  ocscasion 
requires.  The  prox>iBrty  is  tinder  capable  managera^ent,  and  the  best 
possible  restilts  are  being  obtained.  Th^  Old  Pacific  mill,  sitnated  1^ 
miles  notth  of  Silver  Oity,  which  has  been  until  about  one  year  past 
tfpettktM  exclusively  on  ores  from  the  company  mines,  is  now  being  ran 
On  tailings;  and  the  results  are  'highly  satisfactory.  About  4,0(M),000 
pounds  monthly  of  concentrates  is  the  product,  -all  of  wfarieh  is  beinff 
trtoted  kt  the  Silver  Gity  Beducf  ion  Works.  The  tailings ^are  not  suf 
flciently  high  gtsA^  to  beair  ralhroad  d^nsi^ortation,  but  bebig  tte«led 
near  h6m6,  tJheir  working  has  proven  extremely  profitable.     -       *       ' 

The  Atlantfe  and  Deep  Down  properties  are  being  worked  thoroughly, 
and' satit^actok-y  testllts  are  beihg  obttttned.  «l7p  to  within  a  eodpie  of 
years  "past  these  r»r()perties  had  notbeen  'made  to  p^y^  btit  by  tli«(>intro- 
dUctidn  of  tf^w  m^tMkgemtot  and  im|>rovled  machinery  they  bid  fair  to 
rank  among  the  best  m  camp.  A  conmderable  ^rce  is  being^mpioyed 
in' and  about  the  mines  and  infill,  and  everything  is  kept  going  con- 
tinilously.  Thid  new  pipe  Irne,  put  fn  a  year  ago  under  the  efficient 
management  of  S.  S.  Murphy,  of  Denver,  Oolo.,  has  more  than  paid  for 
ittelf  several  tinies  over. 

The'Otitlden  Oiant,  one  of  the  standbys  of  the  camp,  is  being  operated 
by  P.  J  Davidson  with  encouraging  results.  The  ore  chnt«  on  the 
400  level  has  been  struck  50  feet  south  fhmi  the  shall.    A  winze  sunk 
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in  the  bottom  of  the  300  level  sbows  the  same  ore  body  at  a  diBtance 
of  nearly, 400  fioet  iM>iitb  from  the  tdiaft.  The  xiidx  ore,  it  i&  beli^v^ed,  is 
continuous  between  the  two  points,  thus  insuring  a  length  of  over  300 
feet  along  tb,6  y§in. 

There  ^re  innnmerable  other  properties  in  the  camp,  all  more  or  less 
celebrated  as  producers,  bujt  they  can  not,  all  be  properly  described 
witjiio  the.  bn^f.  scope  of  this  artiiJe.  Suf^ce  to  say  tl^t,  ail  and 
Bingular,  they  are  dJesirable  properties,  ^n0  many  of  them  in  years  gone 
by  bore  enviable  records  as  gold  producers.     , 

.,  The  l^ng  dormant  mioes  of  this  district  are  proving  to  be  the  greatest 
copper  and  iron  producers  of  New  Mexico%.and  will  ere  long  t^ke  rank 
with  the  greatest  copper  mines  of  the  world.    In  the  basin  of  ^anta 
Rita  proper^  the  Santai  Bita  Copper  and  Iron  Company,  of  which  Mr. 
DawsQU  if^  general  mf^nager,  owns  seventy-seven  claims  povering  nearly 
1,500  acres  in  area,  which  may  be  said  to  be  one  vast  body  of  ore.    The 
formation  isian  isolated  peculiarity  in  geology..  It  is  unlike  any  pther 
mineral  bearing  area  known.    The  copi)er  ore  intimately  permeates 
^very  portion  of  the  formation  in  an  area  of  more  than  1,000  acrec). 
The  ores  are  contained  in.  what  appears  to  be  a  comminuted  porphyritic 
debris,  originally  disintegrated  exclusively  from  a  great  iH)rphyry  belt^ 
by.seiamic  or  volcanic  action  and  afterward  solidified  into  a  secondary 
porphyry  by  the  heat  and  pressure  of  a  superincumbent  mass  of 
trachyte,  which  was  again  capped  with  limestone.    In  the  basin  of 
Santa  Bita  the  limestones  and  underlying  trachyte  have  been  eroded, 
thus  exposing  the  ore-bearing  porphyritic  zone  just  describ^.    Bj^ 
reason  of  the  moisture  fronpi  below,  which  probably  filled  the  cleavages 
as  a  vapor  on  the  application  of  the  superficial  heat,  the  ore-bearing 
porphyry  was  not  completely  reindurated  and  is  therefore  mo^e  easily 
mined.    The  copper  occurs  as  native  copper  throughout  the  rock  mass, 
also  quite  extensively  as  cuprite.    Here  also  are  found  considerably 
bodies  of  those  rich  and  rare  oxides,  tenorite  and  melaconite,  some  of 
the  shipments  of  these  ores  in  carload  lots  running  from  40  to  50  per 
cent  pare  copper.    This  vast  ore  body  does  not  conform  in  any  particu- 
lar to  the  generally  known  conditions  of  structure  that  ei^ist  in.  other 
ore  veins  or  deposits,  but.  the  ore  is  generally  disseminated  through- 
out the  entire  mass  of  rock.    For  a  leaching  or  concentration  process 
on  a  gigantic  scale  this  is  probably  the  greatest  opening  in  the  world, 
as  it  has  been  sufficiently  developed  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  one  of  tli^ 
greatest,  if  not  the  very  greatest,  bo<ly  of  copper  ore  in  the  known 
world..    At  present  there  are  150  men  employed  in  the  mines,  most  of 
them  working  upon  the  tribute  system,  paying  a  royalty  to  the  com- 
pany a|)on  every  ton  of  ore  extracted  and  sold,  the  lower  grade  ore, 
thrown  over  the  dump,  reverting  to  the  company  to  be  profitably  util- 
ized at  some  future  time  when  proper  appliances  are  at  hand.    Every 
one  of  the  many  tributers  (as  the  leasing  miners  are  called)  are  making 
more  than  ordinary  wages,  besides  paying  a  good  royalty  to  the  owners 
of  the  mines,  who  run  no  risk  whatever.    The  production  of  ore  from 
these  mines  last  month  was  more  than.Goo  tons,  which  averaged  over 
21  per  cent  copper  at  the  smelting  works  where  it  was  sold.    This  ore 
is  only  the  selected  grade;  the  balance  of  the  rock  extracted  would 
uudoubtediy  pay  handvsome  profits  with  the  proper  machinery  upon  the 
ground  to  properly  concentrate  or  leach  the  ore. 

The  iron  mines  of  the  Santa.  Bita  Copper  and  Iron  Company  under 
the  control  of  the  Hearst  estate  employ  a  large  force  of  men  and  ship 
six  <*ars  of  ore  daily  to  the  Pueblo,. Colo.,  smelter*  The  iron  is  of  thf 
highest  possible  grade  and  is  readily  sought  by  smeltermen  for  fluxing 
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purposes.    The  oatput  of  these  mines  will  be  greatly  increased  in  the 
near  fatare. 

Hanover. — ^The  copper  mines  of  this  old  camp  have  lain  idle  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  or,  if  worked  at  all,  only  in  a  desultory  manner.  Now, 
however,  they  are  being  worked  vigorously,  and  they  are  on  a  paying 
basis  once  more.  In  the  old  Hanover  mine  a  big  body  of  copper  aver- 
age ore  has  been  shipped  to  the  smelter  which  yielded  14  per  cent. 
One  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  ore  has  been  taken 
out  of  this  property  during  the  last  few  months,  and  as  the  mine  is 
being  exploited  additional  bodies  of  ore  are  being  uncovered.  The 
working  force  is  being  augmented  as  opportunity  offers,  and  the  entire 
force  of  workingmen  now  employed  are  all  engaged  taking  out  pay,  no 
dead  work  being  necessary. 

Central, — Situated  about  7  miles  due  east  from  Silver  City  is  one  of 
the  most  important  mining  camps  in  Grant  County.  It  is  essentially 
a  poor  man's  camp,  the  ores,  many  of  which  are  near  the  surface,  being 
unusually  rich  in  the  precious  metals.  Silver  and  lead,  however,  pre- 
dominate, but  gold,  both  quartz  and  placer,  is  found  in  paying  quanti- 
ties. A  few  years  ago  a  find  was  made  on  the  Scotch  Lass,  which  can 
only  properly  be  described  as  gold  carrying  some  quartz.  So  rich  was 
it  on  the  surface  that  miners  made  good  wages  by  washing  the  dirt  for 
several  yards  below  the  vein.  J  he  richest  of  the  ore  was  pounds  up 
in  a  mortar  and  washed  like  coarse  gravel. 

The  leading  mine  in  the  camp  is  the  Texas,  which  has  been  a  famous 
producer  from  the  grass  roots,  and  has  up  to  date  proven  a  wonder. 
The  mine  lay  immediately  across  the  trail  leading  to  Silver  City,  and 
had  been  crossed  and  recrossed  by  miners  and  prospectors  thousands 
of  times  in  the  past  twenty  years,  but  it  remained  to  be  discovered  by 
a  rancher,  who  at  the  tiuie  could  hardly  distinguish  the  diif'erence 
between  a  piece  of  mineral  and  a  charcoal  deposit.  But,  he  was  sus- 
picious, ana  as  subsequent  investigation  proved,  his  suspicion  was  well 
grounded.  This,  then,  in  common  with  many  other  noted  discoveries, 
bears  out  the  adage  usually  attributed  to  tender  feet,  and  in  this  instance 
the  wonderful  Texas  mine  was  the  result.  The  mine  until  quite  recently 
has  been  worked  spasmodically  by  the  crudest  kind  ot  machinery,  yet 
under  that  system  it  has  paid  the  various  jiarties  engaged  in  working 
it  handsome  returns.  Under  its  present  efficient  management,  and  by 
the  use  of  the  latest  improved  machinery,  it  still  maintains'  the  lead, 
and  has  proven  a  source  of  profit  to  its  present  owners.  The  shaft  has 
attained  a  depth  of  400  feet,  and  the  bottom  shows  up  gooil  ore  and  a 
strong  vein.  The  first  cari(»ad  of  machinery  for  the  new  mill  has  arrived 
and  is  being  put  into  place  rapidly.  The  mill  will  have  a  capacity  of  40 
tons  daily.  The  ore  is  mostly  a  heavy  silver  sulphide,  freely  showing 
native,  and  carries  gold  in  paying  quantities. 

Lone  Mountain. — In  the  central  mining  district,  has  in  past  years 
produced  large  quantities  of  high-grade  silver  ore,  and,  at  the  present 
prices  of  silver,  continues  to  be  a  payer.  The  properties  are  only  being 
operated  in  a  small  w*ay  at  present,  but  occasionally  surprisingly  rich 
X)ockets  of  ore  are  encountered.  Only  a  few  mines  are  being  worked 
now,  but  should  silver  ever  be<*ome  rehabilitated  or  ever  reach  90  cents, 
they  could  be  extensively  and  profitably  worked  on  a  large  scale. 

Carlisle. — But  little  has  been  done  for  the  past  two  years  in  this  once 
famous  gold  camp,  but  there  are  signs  of  its  rejuvenation.  The  exten- 
sive milling  plant  of  the  old  company,  once  the  finest  in  the  Territory, 
has  been  allowed  to  be  scattered,  many  of  the  more  valuable  parts  of 
the  machinery  having  been  disposed  of  during  the  different  manage- 
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ments.  When  the  workings  had  attained  a  depth  of  550  feet,  and  water 
had  been  encountered  in  great  quantities,  the  ore  was  found  to  be 
exceedingly  refractory,  and  various  schemes  were  devised  to  work  the 
mine  successfully,  but  all  of  no  avail,  and  the  company,  becoming  dis- 
heartened, abandoned  the  property  almost  entirely.  There  are  those, 
however,  miners  who  worked  on  the  claim  from  first  to  last,  who  insist 
on  declaring  that  the  mine  is  all  right  and  will  again  make  its  mark  as 
a  producer.  Numerous  other  properties,  all  more  or  less  noted,  are  to 
be  found  in  the  camp,  and  the  owners,  with  true  Western  grit,  propose 
to  stay  with  them  until  the  millennium  arrives  or  old  Carlisle  is  resnr-' 
rect<ed  from  oblivion. 

Gold  Hill, — Never  since  the  discovery  of  the  camp  in  1884  has  therfe 
been  so  little  activity  displayed  a.s  within  the  past  year.  The  mined 
are  as  good  as  ever,  if  not  better,  as  greater  depth  is  reached,  and  the 
claim  owners  are  as  sanguine  of  wealth  to-day  as  they  weie  fiurteen 
years  ago.  For  some  unaccountable  reason  the  camp  appears  to  be 
undergoing  a  sort  of  Rip  Van  Winkle  experience  which,  apparently,  it 
is  difficult  to  shake  ofi\ 

Turquoise. — Fourteen  miles  west  of  Silver  City,  on  the  east  slope  of 
the  Mangas  Valley,  are  situated,  in  the  foothiUs  of  the  Burro  Moun- 
tains, the  turquoise  mines  of  Grant  County. 

The  many  small  mountain  ranges  are  cut  deeply  by  water,  forming, 
many  canyons.  These  ridges  were  originally  formed  by  granite,  the 
same  being  composed  of  quartz,  feldspar,  and  mica. 

To-day  the  rock  forming  these  hills  w<mld  not  be  called  granite,  the 
mica  having  disappeared  and  the  feldspar  decomposed  into  kaolin.  In 
this  rock  occur  several  zones  which  contain  the  turquoise.  They  are 
of  different  width,  the  size  above  forming  a  layer  of  from  12  to  30  feci 
in  thickness.  This  soil  is  unquestionably  the  result  of  decompositioa 
of  organic  matter,  which  furnished  the  phosphoric  acid,  the  principal 
constituent  of  turquoise,  and  this  acid  penetrated  into  the  underlying 
rock,  filling  the  cavities  made  by  kaolin,  and  producing  turquoise. 

The  zones  or  veins  containing  turquoise  have  different  width,  strike, 
and  dip,  and  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  regularity  about  it,  as  it  takes 
constant  prospecting  and  observation  to  find  the  proper  layers,  es])e- 
cially  the  more  valuable  ones,  as  turquoise  is  valued  according  to  color 
and  hardness,  bince  times  unknown  dumps  have  existed  in  these 
gulches  and  were  known  to  old  prospectors,  but  no  one  paid  any  atten- 
tion to  them,  as  no  ores  were  seen  near  by  and  turquoise  was  unknown. 

In  one  canyon  is  an  old  tunnel  and  dump  containing  earthenware^ 
showing  conclusively  that  people  long  ago  must  have  mined  for  tur- 
quoise here. 

In  I8t)0  the  present  Azure  Mining  Company  obtiiined  title  to  many 
claims  around  these  hills,  and  has  mined  since  then  steadily  wit*iout 
interruption.  The  result  of  their  enterprise  is  unknown,  as  the  com- 
pany does  not  give  out  any  statements  regarding  finances.  It  is  sup- 
posed, however,  that  the  mines  pay  a  fair  profit,  as  the  management 
has  never  stopped  a  day  in  the  last  eight  years. 

The  mines  have  been  very  intelligently  oi>ened  and  worked  by  the 
present  manager,  who  takes  great  pride  in  having  everything  in  the 
best  possible  shape,  and  even  has  beautified  the  grounds  by  a  park  in 
that  desolate  country.  Around  the  groups  belonging  to  the  company  a 
great  number  of  claims  have  been  located,  and  probably  in  the  course 
of  time  these  claimants  may  have  as  good  property  as  the  company. 

There  are  other  turquoise  properties  in  the  Little  Hatchet  Mountains, 
near  the  camp  of  Hachita,  which  a  few  years  ago  were  profitably 
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worked,  bat  at  the  present  writing  reliable  data  is  not  obtainable.  It 
is  known  for  a  fact,  however,  that  stones  to  the  valae  of  $2(^(MKM>  luv^e 
been  eiFtracted  and  that  valnable  stones  are  freqaei^tly  encountered, 
but  their  extent  is  not  generally  known  to  the  world  at  large. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Th6  cattle  interests  of  Grant  County  are  by  no  means  an  insignifi- 
cant fjBature  of  wealth,  amounting  as  they  do  to  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  yearly  to  the  thrifty  stock  grower.  Grant  County  is  by  far  in 
the  lead  of  any  other  section  of  the  Territory  in  this  important  indus- 
try. The  shipments  for  a  number  of  years  past  have  been  unusually 
l^eavy,  that  of  1897  aggregating  in  rouud  numbers  $750,000  in  value. 
Qilver  City  is  the  largest  shipping  point  for  cattle  in  southei-n  New 
M exi^,  and  during  the  busy  season  the  festive  cow  puncher  is  a  famil- 
iar sight  upon  the  streets.  The  stock  yards  south  of  the  city  are  large, 
easy  of  access,  and  supplied  with  all  the  modern  ccmvenienc^s.  Stock 
from  all  the  northern  and  western  sections  of  the  county  ship  from  here, 
as  also  frequent  shipments  from  southern  Socorro  County.  The  Santa 
Fe  system  pays  special  attention  to  this  large  and  lucrative  bran<*h  of 
their  business.  The  recent  rise  in  the  prices  for  beef  cattle,  incidental 
to  the  Hispano-American  war,  has  proven  an  incentive  to  stock  grow- 
ers, and  they  are  consequently  giving  the  subject  of  better  beef  their 
(Strictest  attention.  The  stock  cattle  of  this  immediate  vicinity  are  of 
a  high  grade,  and  the  profits  are  accordingly  great.  The  shipments  up 
to  date  this  year  have  been  enormous,  and  should  the  demand  keep 

?rtce  with  the  supply  the  year  1808  will  far  exceed  any  previous  record, 
rices  have  been  the  very  best,  ranging  from  $  18  to  $20,and  $22  for  year- 
fings,  twos  and  threes.  The  ranges,  both  mountain  and  valley,  are  excep- 
tionally good  this  year,  as  rains  have  been  abundant  and  cattle  had 
fared  well  during  the  winter  last  past.  ISbeep  and  goats,  of  which  there 
are  quite  a  number  in  this  county,  have  proven  remunerative  to  their 
6wners  as  food  producers,  while  th(^  wool  and  cashmere  fleeces  have 
been  disposed  of  at  fancy  figures.  The  stockmen  of  this  section  all  wear 
smiling  countenances,  and  some  of  them,  diamonds.  Their  bank  rolls 
}iave  increased  amazingly  during  the  past  six  months,  and  fall  sales 
promise  to  greatly  add  to  their  already  plethoric  purses.  Cattle  passed 
through  the  winter  well,  and  the  calf  crop  this  year  is  better  than  it  has 
been  tor  the  past  ten  years.  The  outlook  is  decidedly  encouraging,  and 
the  stockmen  accordingly  in  happy  spirits. 

Hog  raising  has  hardly  as  yet  become  a  distinctive  industry,  although 
there  are  several  small  concerns  in  operation  in  the  Burro  Mountains, 
where  mast  is  plentiful.  A  few  farmers  along  the  Middle  Gila  who  raise 
corn  extensively,  and  who  have  no  immediate  market  for  their  crops, 
put  it  into  pork,  which  readily  brings  5  and  6  cents  per  pound  in  Silver 
City. 

There  are  a  few  extensive  horse  farms  in  the  county,  but  they  are 
mostly  conducted  in  connection  with  the  cattle  ranches,  as  riding  ponies 
(tre  a  prime  necessity  to  the  cowman,  and  are  constantly  in  demand  to 
l-eplace  worn  out  and  aged  stock. 

HOT  SPRINGS. 

There  are  a  number  of  miueral  springs  in  the  county,  some  of  which 
have  proven  to  possess  remarkable  medic^inal  qualities.  The  celebrated 
Budson  Hot  Spring,  located  about  midway  between  Silver  City  and 
JOeming,  on  the  line  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Eaihoad, 
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has  already  achieved  a  wide  reputation  as  a  health  and  pleaauxe  resort, 
The  temperature  of  ^theo^ater.  registers  142^  F.,:  and,  is  almost  a  sure 
eare  foe  sheuniatism,  blood  and  kidney  diseases,  and  varions  other 
complaints,     i      .  .  .     .        ,   '   ■ 

The  hotel  aGcoimuodations  areof  a  superior  quality,  and  during  the 
summer  months  no  more  delightful  pleasure  resort  can  be  found  in  the 
country.  .  .  ,   . 

The  Gila  Hot  Springs,  50  miles  north  of  Silver  City,  are  much  sought 
for  their  medicinal  qualities^  but  the  accommodations  are  not  as  good  as 
they  might  be.  Camping,  hunting,  and  fishing  parties  to  the  higher 
Mogollon  country  frequently  make  this<afStopping  place,  aud^the  ladies 
of  the  party  ei^oy  themselves  luere  while  tbcTinelkifiilks  <go  up.into  the 
mountains  after  large  game,  which  can  be  found  in  abundance. 

Agriculture. 

The  agiicultural  resources  of  Grant  County  are  but  little  developed, 
and  yet  the  area  under  cultivation  would  supply  an  abundance  of  fooa 
products  for  the  inhabitants  of  t)ie  county  if  properly  managed,  and 
cared  for.  The  principal  agricultural  section  of  the  county  at  present 
is  on  the  Mimbres  liiver,  a  small  stream  situated  in  the  easterp  portion 
of  the  county.  There  are  now  about  20,000  acres  under  cultivation 
upon  this  stream,  which  furnishes  the  water  for  irrigation.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  build  a  system  of  storage  reservoirs  which  will  store  sufficient 
water  to  irrigate  100,000  acres  of  the  choicest  land  in  the  West,  which 
lie  just  below  the  site  chosen  for  the  main  dam.  The  company  is  com- 
posed of  Chicago  capitalists,  and  is  known  as  the  Kio  Mimbres  Dam 
and  Irrigation  Company,  with  C.  L.  Wuelff  as  resident  manager.  Tlie 
company  now  has  a  lesser  experimental  irrigation  system  at  work  and 
;^as  1,000  acres  of  land  under  cultivation.  Here  there  is  found  the  first 
producing  canaigre  farm  in  the  United  States.  The  cultivation  of  this 
crop  is  bound  to  soon  prove  a  profitable  and  extensive  industry,  as  it 
has  been  fhlly  demonstrated  that  the  valley  of  the  Mimbres  produces 
canaigre  of  superior  quality  to  that  grown  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  Tbe  poorest  of  the  many  samples  analyzed  for  the  Rio  Mimbres 
Dam  and  Irrigation  Company  gave  returns  of  30  per  cent  of  tannic 
properties,  while  the  canaigre  tubers  grown  in  other  localities  give  11 
to  25  per  cent  of  tannic  values.  Tliis  company  has  200  acres  in  canaigre. 
A  contract  has  been  made  with  the  California  Canaigre  and  Extract 
Company,  an  English  company,  for  the  sale  of  the  entire  product  at  $6 
per  ton  for  the  green  tubers,  the  pui  chasers  to  dig,  dry,  and  sack  the 
product,  the  farmer  to  furnish  teams  for  plowing  tip  the  tubers  and 
to  transport  them  to  the  railroad  when  dried,  ready  for  shipment.  As 
the  canaigre  tuber  at  two  year's  growth  produces  12  tons  per  acre,  it  is 
plain  that  a  canaigre  crop  is  a  very  valuable  one,  and  is  obtained  with 
less  labor  than  is  generally  expended  on  other  crops  which  give  any- 
thing near  as  good  cash  returns. 

There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  orchards  upon  the  Mimbres  pro- 
ducing fruit  of  superior  quality,  the  peaches  and  apples  competing  suc- 
cessfully with  those  raised  in  the  States,  as  in  fact  many  carloads  of 
apples  especially  have  been  shipped  to  the  East  and  to  Arizona.  Fruit 
grown  In  the  foothills  of  the  Mimbres  Mountains  may  have  equals  else- 
where, but  superior  it  would  be  difficult  to  encounter.  Of  the  smaller 
fruits  and  berries,  an  abundance  is  raised,  so  much  so  that  tbe  home 
market  is  continually  glutted.  A  fortune  awaits  tbe  happy  man  who, 
having  the  means,  has  the  business  foresight  to  erect  a  canning  plant 
in  that  neighborhood. 
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On  the  Gila  Biver,  to  the  north  and  west  of  Silver  City,  there  are 
about  5,0(N)  acres  under  cultivation,  one-fifth  of  which  is  operated  hy 
the  Gila  Farm  Company,  which,  besides  raising  all  of  everything 
required  for  home  consumption,  produces  all  kinds  of  frait«  of  the 
finest  grades  obtainable  anywhere.  A  small  apiary  on  this  farm  pro- 
duces 10  tons  of  honey  annually.  With  storage  reservoirs  and  dam 
properly  constructed  the  area  of  tillable  land  along  the  Gila  could  be 
increased  to  50,000  acres. 

GUADALOUPB  COITNTY. 

Guadaloupe  County,  the  banner  grazing  county  of  the  Territory,  with 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  land  of  the  very  finest  for  settle- 
ment, oilers  unexcelled  opportunities  to  the  home  seeker.  Almost  the 
whole  eastern  part  of  this  county,  embracing  part  of  the  so-called 
Staked  Plains,  is  covered  with  the  finest  of  grama  grass.  Water  is 
found  here  within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface,  and  it  needs  only  the  mas- 
ter hand  of  man  to  create  a  veritable  paradise. 

As  a  sheep  country  Guadaloupe  County  is  in  the  lead  of  all.  The 
finest  improved  Merino  herds  are  found  here,  and  the  wool  produced  is 
without  doubt  the  best  in  quality  and  strength  of  staple.  N^ext  to  the 
sheep  industry  comes  that  of  the  cattle,  both  of  which  are  successfully 
carried  on  here. 

The  agricultural  crops  of  Guadaloupe  County  are  alfalfa,  fruit,  and 
cereals.  Apples  and  pears  raised  here  excel  in  flavor  and  size  similar 
fruit  raised  in  California. 

As  yet  little  efforts  have  been  made  to  develop  irrigation  enterprises. 
In  this  direction  most  excellent  opportunities  are  ofiered,  especially  at 
Fort  Sumner,  where  12,000  acres  of  land  could  be  irrigated  at  nominal 
cost. 

Puerto  de  Luna  is  the  county  seat  of  Guadaloupe  County;  has  a 
$20,000  court-house,  four  good  stores,  and  other  modern  buildings. 
The  elevation  is  4,000  feet;  the  situation  is  in  an  extremely  picturesque 
valley  on  the  Pecos  River;  the  climate  is  mild  and  delightful  in  the 
winter  as  well  as  in  the  summer. 

The  mineral  land  found  embraces  gold,  silver,  copper,  coal,  and  iron. 
The  coal  found  is  of  good  quality. 

Oats,  potatoes,  barley,  and  timothy  are  chiefly  grown,  and  the  ranch 
houses  tor  live-stock  raising  are  numerous.  This  locality  of  New 
Mexico  is  especially  adapted  to  the  raising  of  horses. 

As  a  health  resort  this  locality  ha<4  become  famous.  The  scenic 
efiects  are  grand.  The  country  is  wild  and  broken,  and  much  game 
abounds,  including  bear  and  deer,  while  the  streams  are  literally  alive 
with  the  finest  mountain  trout,  running  as  high  as  5  pounds  in  weight. 

Splendid  pine  forests  cover  the  mountains  and  mesas,  and  the  timber 
industry  is  an  important  one. 

LINCOLN  COUNTY. 

The  following  data  was  fiirnished  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Pritchard: 

Lincoln  County  extends  fh>m  a  point  north  of  the  base  line  of  the  Territory  iionth 
to  the  State  of  Texaa.  The  connty  in  one  of  the  large  conn  ties  of  the  Territory,  and 
within  its  bonndaries  it  contains  both  nionntains  and  prairies.  The  must  prominent 
ran|i^es  are  the  White  Mountains,  £1  Capitan  Monntainn,  White  Oak  Monntains«  the 
JioariUa  Mountaini*,  and  a  p«frtion  of  the  Sacramento  Mountains.  Ttiere  is  a  popu- 
lation of  about  10,000  in  this  county,  devoted  to  horticultural,  agricultural,  pastoral^ 
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and  mining  interests.  The  mountainous  section  of  tlie  county,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions  is  well  wat-ered.  In  tbe  \^'hite  Mountain  range  tbeVe  are  a  nuniher  of 
pe'petnal  streams  that  flow  the  year  through,  and  upon  wiiich  are  many  prosperous 
nrms.  The  Rni  Doso,  the  Tularosa,  the  Bonito,  and  the  Hondo  are  a  tew  of  the 
streams  that  flow  from  this  range  of  mountains.  The  mountains  themselves  are 
among  the  highest  in  the  Territory,  and,  bt'sides  furnishing  many  Htreams  of  water, 
are  well  timbered.  It  is  within  tins  range  that  the  Mescalero- Apache  Reservation  is 
located,  and  on  the  Rio  Bonito,  among  the  foothills  of  the  White  Mountain  range,  is 
also  located  Fort  Stanton,  where  the  Government  for  many  years  kept  its  troops 
quartered.  Here  is  one  of  the  prettiest  sights  in  the  whole  Territory.  An  eflbrt  has 
been  recently  made  in  Congress  to  pasH  thiB  fort  and  improvements  to  a  society  of 
physicians  to  be  converted  into  a  sanatorium.  The  locality  is  recommended  for  inva- 
lids, and  especially  for  those  who  are  suffering  from  pulmonary  troublesi  as  being  a 
place  well  adapted  to  the  promotion  of  health. 

El  Capitan  range  is  also  splendidly  watered  and  timbered.  It  is  at  the  foot  of  this 
range,  on  the  north  side,  that  the  £1  Capitan  Land  and  Cattle  Company  is  located 
and  where  it  is  said  they  have  about  40,CMX)  head  of  cattle. 

The  Sacramento  range,  a  large  portion  of  which  lies  in  the  county  of  Donna  Ana, 
is  also  a  magnificently  timbered  and  watered  country.  Several  fine  streams  flow 
from  this  rnnge,  both  to  the  east  and  to  the  west;  those  flowing  to  the  east  emptying 
into  the  Pecos  and  those  flowing  to  the  west  sinking  into  the  sands  of  the  plains. 
It  is  into  this  range  of  mountains,  from  the  west  side,  that  the  El  Paso  and  North- 
eastern Railway  Company  has  recently  constructed  a  branch  road.  The  Peuasco 
country,  leading  from  this  range  to  the  east,  is  a  fine  agricultural  country.  Along 
the  streams  of  this  section  are  many  prosperous  farmers. 

FARMING. 

The  principal  streams  upon  which  farming  is  carried  on  are  the  Rui  Doso,  Tula* 
zosa,  Bonito,  and  Hondo.  Fine  crops  are  produced  npou  these  streams  every  year. 
There  is  probably  no  country  that  produces  a  better  class  of  fi'ult,  especially  apples 
and  the  hardier  fruits,  than  these  valleys.  The  fruits  of  the  Coe  Brothers,  on  the 
Rni  Doso,  are  noteil  far  and  wide  for  their  flavor  and  quality,  and  the  time  in  not  far 
dist-ant  when  Lincoln  County  will  be  noted  for  the  excellent  quality  of  peaches  and 
apples,  as  well  as  other  fruits  it  can  produce. 

PASTORAL. 

The  prairies  that  sweep  down  from  these  mountain  ranges,  embracing  thousands 
upon  toousands  of  acres  of  land,  are  covered  with  the  finest  grasseH  in  the  world. 
The  grama  grass  is  conce<led  by  stockmen  to  be  the  most  nutritions  grasN  that 
grows  upon  the  prairies.  Lincoln  County  has  no  equal  in  the  Territory  in  renpect 
to  this  kind  of  grass.  The  country  at  this  season  of  the  year  is  covered  with  it,  and 
stock  of  all  kinds  are  rolling  in  fat.  This  county  is  a  stockman's  paradise,  and  the 
stock  raiser  here  is  in  a  most  proHperons  condition.  Sheep  have  more  than  doubled 
their  value  to  their  owners  since  the  passage  of  the  Dingley  tariff  law,  and  the  name 
may  be  said  of  the  owners  of  cattle  in  this  county.  The  ranges  are  not  overstockecl, 
as  they  are  in  some  localities,  and,  as  a  consequence,  live  stock  are  generally  in  a  good 
condition  the  year  through. 

VtSKH. 

But,  after  all,  perhaps  the  most  important  interest  in  this  county  is  the  mining 
industry.  The  reputation  of  Lincoln  County  for  rich  mines  is  not  confined  to  the 
Territory.  It  abounds  in  rich  coal  fields  and  in  gold,  silver,  and  copper;  but  the 
prevailing  precious  metal  is  gold.  The  Whit«  Mountains,  El  Capitan  Mountains, 
the  v\  hite  Oaks  Mountains,  the  Jicarilla  Mountains,  and  the  Gallinas  ranjre  are  one 
vast  field  of  dereloped  and  nndevelnped  mineral  wealth.  Probably  the  most  won- 
derful mineral  deposit  of  gold  ore  in  the  Territory  is  to  be  found  in  the  Hopeful 
mine,  on  the  Rio  Bonito,  in  the  White  Mountains.  Here  is  an  ore  shoot  that  takes 
in  a  large  portion  of  the  side  of  a  mountain.  The  extent  of  the  ore  is  so  great,  that 
in  mining  it  the  rock  Is  quarried  rather  than  removed  by  the  ordinary  methods  of 
mining.  It  is  free-milling,  and  although  the  r(»ck  is  not  high-grade  ore,  yet  its 
volume  is  so  great  that  as  a  mining  proposition  it  is  considered  ooo  of  the  big  prop- 
erties of  the  county.  Then,  in  the  same  range  of  mountains,  there  are  the  Ameri<'aD, 
Helen  Rae,  and  other  mines  near  the  town  of  Nogal  that  have  developeil  into  rich 
mines.  Seventeen  miles  north  of  these  mines  is  the  famons  gold-mining  camp  of 
White  Oaks.  Who  has  not  heard  of  the  Old  Abe  mine,  of  the  Nov4h  and  South  Home- 
stake  mines,  the  Little  Mac,  and  other  mines  at  White  Oaks,  the  great  bullion  pro- 
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ducersf  MilliouB  have  been  prodaoed  by  these  mines,  and  yetthe  eaaup  has  only  made 
^  beginning.  The  eomlng  of  the  rnilroad  will  make  anothes  Oripple:l.'reek,  as  au  oie 
prodneer,  of  the  White  Oaks  country.  North  of  White  Oaks  10  miles  are  the  famous 
Jioarilla  gold  placers.  There  are  no  placer  fields  in  New-Mexi<'o  so  rich  as  they. 
A  country  from  10  to  15  square  miles  ia  a  field  of  gold^  that  is  to  say,  the  whole  of 
l^is  Territory  contains  rich  placer  dirt^  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  rnnning  water  in  tliat  vicinity,  and  that  miuiug  is  done  with  dry  wasfaera  and 
by  hauling  w-ater  a  loug  distance,- immense  wealth  is  taken  from  this  k>oality  every 
year.  One  of  the  new  enterprises  of  Lincoln  County,  now  being  matured,  involves 
the  piping  of  water  from  £1  Capitan  Mountains,  alrei»dy  reterr^  to,  a  diatance  of 
22  miles^  to  these .  plaoers.  When  that  is  accomplished,  it  will  mark  a  new  era  in 
placer  mining  in  Lincoln  Coauty,  for  it  ia  certain  th»t  millions  .of  dollars  in^placer 
gohl  will  be  taken  from  these  diggings  when  water  is  placed  upon  the  grounds.    . 

Lincoln  County  offers  great  inducements. in  all  lines  of  industries,  of  which  it  has 
ao  many.  The  coming  of  a  new  railroad;  the  opening  of  so  many  valuable  minea^ 
the  discovery  of  such  vast  coal  fields,  containing  tlie  best  quality  of  coal«  and  the 
revival  of  the  live-stock  industry  insure  for  Lincoln  County  a  prosperous  future. 

'      •  ■         ' 
MORA  COUNTY. 

•  -  .  • 

»  I  •  .  .  ....       9 

The  county  of  Mora,  bounded  on  the  east  by  Union  County,  on  the 
north  by  Colfax,  on  the  south  by  San  Miguel,  and  on  the  west  by  Kib 
Arriba  and  Taos  counties,  has  an  area  of  over  2,000  square  miles^  odd- 
sisting  of  well-watered  and  as  fertile  and  productive  agricultural  and 
horticultural,  as  wellgrassed  pastoral,  as  rich  mineral,  and  as  densely 
wooded  timber  lauds  as  can  be  tbuud  in  any  other  locality  in  the  great 
Southi^est. 

A  choice  of  remunerative  ooeupation  is  offered  to  either  the  famer, 
gardener,  or  stockman;  or,  should  the  home  seeker  prefer  to  prospect 
for  mineral  or  be  a  lumberman,  be  can  find  among  the  mountain  ranges 
of  the  western  portion  of  the  county,  on  Government  land,  free  and 
open  to  all  comers,  sufficient  inducement  tor  that  necessary  labor  which 
accumulates  wealth  in  bringing  to  light  the  bidden  treasures  of  the 
hills  or  in  felling  the  giants  of  the  forest. 

The  eastern  portion  of  this  county,  all  public  domain,  is  entirely 
devoted  to  stock  raising.  ,.  The  great  plains  lying  between  Union  County 
and  Red  River  support  numerous  herds  of  sheep,  aggregating  hundreds 
of  thousands,  during  all  the  year.  This  immense  stock  range  is  well 
watered,  and,  with  sufficient  shelter  afforded  by  the  many  brakes  and 
canyons,  comes  near  to  being  the  stockman's  ideal  of  what  a  summer 
and  winter  range  should  be.  The  grass  is  black  grama,  well  known 
to  be  the  most  nutritious  of  all  grasses. 

From  Red  River  westward  the  country  is  broken  by  cedar-clad  hills 
and  open  parks  and  glades;  is  dotted  with  picturesque  stock  ranches 
and  small' farms  until  the  lower  valley  of  the  Mora  River  is  reached  at 
Cherry  Valley,  from  which  point  to  the  head  waters  of  that  river  large 
tracts  of  laud  are  liirmed,  and  all  under  irrigation  systems,  yielding 
heavy  crops  of  alfalfa,  the  principal  forage  plant  grown.  Other  crops 
successfully  raised  are  meadow  hay,  oats,  wheat,  corn,  and  in  fact  all 
9mall  grains  give  a  greater  return  per  acre  in  bushels,  aud  many  more 
pounds  to  the  bushel,  than  any  of  the  famous  wheat  or  corn  States. 

From  Watroua  to  the  western  boundary  line  of  Mora  County,  on  all 
the  streams  and  tluroughout  all  the  many  beautiful  valleys,  very  large 
amounts  of  grain  and  hay  are  annually  harvested.  Lias  Vegas,  in  Han 
Miguel  County,  is  as  yet,  and  has  been  for  decades,  the  principal  mar> 
ket  and  distributing  point  for  all  (Tops  raised  in  the  upper  Mora  and 
tributary  valleys^  as  well  as  the  receiving  and  distribnting  point  for  all 
material  timbers  used  by  the  AtchisoUiTopekaand  Santa  Fe  Railway, 
and  sent  for  hundreds  of  miles,  north  and  south,  over  its  line. 
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The  town  of  Mora  is  the  county  seat,  and  is  situated  in  the  midst  of 
extensive  valleys,  thickly  populated  with  prosperous  and  industrious 
inhabitants,  the  visible  evidence  of  whose  labor  contributes  in  amai'ked 
degree  to  the  prosperity  of  the  couinianity  at  large,  and  with  the 
remarkable  result  that  not  less  than  40,00(^  wagon  loads  of  products  of 
the  farm  and  forest,  a^id  Of  merchandise,  agricultural  implements,  etc., 
are  exported  and  imported  annually. 

As  yet  railroad  communication  between  Mora  and  the  outside  world 
is  lacking,  but  recently  there  has  been  in(x>rporated  the  I^as  Vegas, 
Mora  and  Taos  Hallway  Compauy,  with  principal  office  at  Las  Vegas, 
which  intends  to -link  those  towns  named  in  its  title  and  bring  them 
into  close  connection  by  means  of  a  standard-gauge  ele(*tric  railway, 
thus  giving  to  Mora  all  the  advantages  of  being  practically  on  a  tratis- 
continentsd  line,  through  Las  Vegas,  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Baiita'Fe  Kailway  as  a  gateway.  The  early  construction  of  this  Hue  is 
ski  most  an  assured  fact.  .     ,,       .  i    •, 

•''  The  opportunities  f(»  investment  in  Mora  County  are  unsurpassed  in 
the  Kooky  Mountain  regions.  To  either  the  large  or  stnafll  (^apHtaHst, 
the  millionaire  or  the -"man  with  the  ho^,"' there 'are  presented  open- 
ings for  the  sftlfe  etoployment  of  money  which  inll  in  manifold  manner 

repay  all  judicious  outlays.  r :.  i ,     . 

'  With' the  construction  of  the  proposed  railway  will  immediately  fol- 
low the  installation  of  iitomense  beet-sugar  refineries,  canning  establish- 
4ifient8,  flour  and  oatiiieal  Inills,  saw  and  planing  mills,  and  various 
other  important  industries,  raw  material  for  which  will  come  from  the 
surrounding  country.  One  iteid  alone,  i.  e.^  peas,  will  furnish  to  a  cfau- 
Hery  over  1 ,000,000  ])ounds  per  annum,  equal  to  as  many  cans'as  pounds, 
and  of  as  iitie  a' quality  and  delicious  a  flavor  as  ally  iiD ported  French 
peas.  The  M«ita  pea  can  be  bought  for  1  cent  per  poiind,  and  it  riequires 
but  little  arithmetical  eflbrt  to  figure  between  the  cost  and  proflt  on  an 
article  at  1  cent  per'pound  for  raw  material  and  25  tb  30  cents  per  can 
for  the  merchantable  product.  Beans  in  great  quantities  are  aldo 
grown  in  ^11  the  valleys  of  western  Mora  County,  and  they  will 
assuredly  prove  an  additional  industry  to  that  of  canning  peas^  espe- 
cially as  the  New  Mexico  market  is  now  clamoring  fM*  both  of  them.  '■  A 
very  heavy  export  business  Can  be  transactedyand  both  canned  peafs 
and  beans  ^i!l  readily  sell  in  all  eastern  cities.  ' 

The  La  Cueva  <Banch  Company  has  successfully  proven  the  entire 
suitability  of  the  Mora  Valley  soil  for  sugar  beets,  and  last  year  (1897) 
planted  a  small  tract  which  produced  the  a^rtonishihg  tonnage  of  22 
tons  per  acre,  which  on  analyses  made  by  the  chief  chemist  at  the  Ter- 
ritorial- agi*icultiural  station  at  Mesilla  Park,  N.  Mex.,  and  by  the  dhief 
chemist  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  at  Washington,^D^  C.,-  showed, 
respectively,  19.7  per  cent  and  15>.4  percent  of  saccharine  mattei^  per 
ton  of  beets.  '  The  Ija  Cueva  Ranch  Company  has  a  standing' offer  to 
isupply  the  crop  off  not  less  than  3,000  acres  of  beets  for  a  first-lass 
refinery  located  anywhere  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  ranc^,  v/hicSi 
would  bfe  two-thirds  the  tonnage  required  by  a  100,000- ton  plant.  The 
tonnage  lacking  for  such  an  establishment^  can  easily  be  ftiroished  in 
close  pri)ximity,  and  an  exceptional  opportunity  is  hereby  opened  to 
large  cd^pital  to  come  and  invest. 

The  amount  of  imts  anpnally  raised  in  the  upper  Mora  Valley  alone 
often  exceeds  10,000,000 'pounds,  while  of  wheat  2,000,000  pounds  is 
regarded  as  only  a  moderate  yield.    The^  fbUowing  figures  are^  taken 
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from  the  books  of  merchants  at  Mora,  and  set  forth  the  exports  and 
imports  of  that  town  only,  for  last  year: 

Wheat pounds..  2,600,000 

Oats do 8,000,000 

Corn do 500,000 

Hay do 2,000,000 

Alfalfa do....  1,000,000 

Sheep head..  100.000 

Wool ponnds..  500,000 

Peas  and  beans do 2,000,000 

Lnmber square  feet..  2,000,000 

Piles linear  feet..  200,000 

Railroad  ties 200,000 

Cattle head..  2,000 

Imports  of  merchandise,  agricultural  implements,  eto pounds . .  4, 100, 000 

But  in  tbis  connection  it  is  only  just  and  right  to  state  that  the  area 
of  laud  actually  under  the  plow  is  but  a  mere  patch  compared  to  the 
whole  area  of  the  county,  which  statement  is  necessary  to  explain  what 
would  otherwise  appear  an  extreme  paucity  of  agricultural  products. 
There  are  at  least  500,000  acres  of  rich  lands  lying  idle  and  nnculti- 
vated,  all  of  which  can  be  put  under  irrigation  systems  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Mora,  Bio  de  laOasa,  Sapello,  Manuelites,  Cebolla,  i.'oyote,  Bito, 
Agua  Negra  rivers,  and  several  minor  streams,  all  of  which  rivers  and 
streams  carry  strong  heads  of  never-failing  water. 

Fruits  of  all  the  hardier  varieties  grow  both  wild  and  in  orchards  in 
extravagant  profusion;  they  also  olfer  special  inducements  for  the 
establishment  of  preserving  or  canning  works. 

In  minerals  the  various  sorts  in  constant  demand  for  smelting  pur- 
poses are  abundant.  Some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  copper  ore  ever 
brought  forth  from  the  treasure  vaults  of  the  Bocky  Mountains  are  to  be 
obtained  in  western  Mora  County.  There  is  also  gold-bearing  ore,  iron, 
galena,  and  other  sorts  awaiting  exploitation  and  intelligent  work  of 
the  prospector  and  miner  to  show  their  extent. 

Goal  of  a  semianthracite  character  has  recently  been  discovered  in 
apparently  inexhaustible  measures  which  are  of  sufficient  thickness 
and  of  such  excellence  as  to  establish  their  commercial  value  beyond 
all  peradventure.  When  railroad  transportation  has  been  provided, 
Mora  County  coal  will  bec^ome  known  all  over  the  West  as  a  strong 
competitor  in  "black  diamonds^'  with  any  other  portion  of  the  country. 

The  population  of  Mora  County  is  not  less  than  17,0(>0  souls.  Its 
assessed  valuation  is  about  $1,200,000,  being  probably  only  one- third 
of  the  actual  value. 

The  altitude  runs  from  6,000  feet  above  sea  level  to  10,000  feet,  or 
perhaps  a  little  higher  on  the  mountain  peaks. 

The  climate  is  similar  to  the  rest  of  the  northern  part  or  plateau 
land  of  ISTew  Mexico,  and  surpasses  that  of  any  other  country  on  the 
face  of  the  globe  for  counteracting  and  curing  all  sorts  of  pulmonary 
complaints. 

The  scenery  in  the  mountains  is  acknowledged  to  be  superior  to  the 
Swiss  Alps  by  those  people  who  have  seen  both. 

The  hunter's  paradi.^e  and  the  fisherman's  ideal  for  trout  fishing  is 
here  to  be  found;  the  many  mountain  streams  abound  in  speckled 
beauties,  while  game,  both  feathered  and  furred,  small  and  large,  roams 
the  hills  on  all  sides. 

The  honieneeker  can  purchase  lands  already  under  cultivation  for 
$20  per  acre  and  upward.  Farming  pays  when  such  lands  will  readily 
and  constantly  yield  50  bushels,  or  3,000  pounds,  of  wheat  per  acre, 
which  is  now  selling  on  the  ground  at  I^  cents  per  pound,  and  never 
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less  than  1  cent,  with  a  surety  of  no  failures  in  crop  on  account  of 
irrigation. 

Many  other  farm  products  are  raised  in  this  county,  and  of  late  years 
potatoes  have  beeu  most  saccessfully  grown;  so  maeh  so  as  to  enter 
into  active  competition  with  both  California  and  Greeley,  Colo.,  bulbs 
in  the  home  markets. 

Vegetables  of  almost  every  known  variety  are  grown  throughout  all 
the  valleys  and  on  all  the  farms  in  Mora  County.  Cabbages  of  40  to  50 
poands  weight,  as  s«>lid  and  sound  as  can  be  imagined,  are  common 
results  of  the  gardener^s  toil.  The  soil  seems  pecaliarly  well  adapted 
to  onions,  carrots,  parsnips,  turnips,  radishes,  lettuces,  and  garden 
track  of  all  sorts  attains  speedy  maturity,  taking  the  [ilaceof  and  driv- 
ing out  of  local  markets  all  importations  of  vegetables  irom  better 
known  parts  of  the  West,  on  account  of  the  superior  flavor  of  the  home- 
raised  article.  Celery  flourishes  in  this  county;  large  quantities  can 
be  raised  for  export  in  addition  to  meeting  local  demand. 

In  natural  but  as  yet  undeveloped  resources,  Mora  County  can  pro- 
duce a  great  and  varied  abundance.  Excellent  clay  for  brickmaking, 
red  and  white  sandstone,  limestone,  products  of  the  forest,  white  pine, 
red  and  white  spruce,  cedar  of  sufficient  growth  for  electric,  telegraph, 
and  telephone  poles,  and  many  other  trees  of  commercial  value  all  grow 
in  great  quantity  and  of  remarkable  thriftiness. 

There  is  enough  timber  in  western  Mora  County  to  build  a  railroad 
round  the  earth ;  enough  white  spruce  to  supply  a  very  extensive  paper 
mill,  or  several  of  them,  with  raw  material  for  years  to  come.  There  is 
coal  in  endless  amount  for  fuel  for  manufactories,  canneries,  beet  sugar 
refineries,  etc.,  and  raw  product  sufficient  to  supply  their  demands  und 
keep  them  steadily  in  operation  from  the  very  moment  they  are  ready 
to  commence. 

Excellent  natural  wagon  roads,  kept  in  good  repair,  cover  the  county 
with  a  regular  network.  All  means  of  travel  and  transportation  is 
now  maintained  by  vehicles  only,  except  where  the  Atchison.  To|>eka 
and  Santa  Fe  Railway  cuts  across  the  county  from  Wagon  Mound  to 
Watrons,  some  40  miles  of  line. 

There  is  no  county  in  New  Mexico  which  presents  so  diversified  a 
field  for  the  safer  employment  of  capital  in  large  or  small  sums  than 
Mora  does.  Good  management,  abundantly  aided  by  fertile  soil,  per- 
manent water  for  irrigation,  and  intelligeitt  farming,  will  produce 
almost  incredible  results;  the  land  requires  no  artificial  fertilizer,  as 
the  water  used  in  irrigating  attends  to  renewing  the  soil  every  year, 
or  just  as  often  as  irrigation  is  given  the  lands  and  crop. 

To  first  realize  and  afterwards  appreciate  what  Mora  County  can 
show  and  offer  to  the  world,  personal  inspection  and  investigation  are 
absolutely  necessary,  as  its  most  fruittul  portions  and  choicest  locations 
lie  remote  from  the  present  railway  and  are  not  seen  or  even  heard  of 
outside  their  immediate  environs. 

EIO  ARBIBA  COUNTY. 

Rio  Arriba  County  lies  between  the  counties  of  Santa  Fe,  Taos,  San 
Juan,  and  Bernalillo,  and  is  bounded  by  the  State  of  Colorado  on  the 
north.  Its  areii  is  about  4,500,000  acres,  of  which  over  2,000,000  a<'res 
are  available  for  farming  and  pasturing  purposes,  agri(;ulture  and 
stock  raising  being  the  occupation  of  seven-tenths  of  the  population, 
which,  according  to  the  last  official  census,  is  11,534,  although  a  recent 
estimate  places  it  at  18,500. 
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EDUCATION. 

The  county  of  Bio  Arriba  has  as  many,  if  not  more,  public  schools 
than  any  other  county  in  New  Mexico,  and  all  lare  well  conducted  and 
largely  attended.  There  are  4^3  school  districts  with  an  enroUnieut  of 
over  1,201,  and  an  average  attendance  of  023  males  and  400  females. 

The  principal  towns  of  this  county  are  TieiTa  Amarilla,  the  county 
seat,  with  a  population  of  about  2,000,  a  good  .court- house,  modernbuilt 
jail,  three  good  stores,  and  a  branch  of  the  Denver  and  Bio  Grande 
Bailroad.  The  other  principal  towns,  which  are  all  thriving,  are  £1 
Bito,  Chama,  and  Monero,  the  lust  being  a  coal-mining  town. 

Irrigation  is  practiced  wholly,  there  being  no  less  Uian  40,000  acres 
of  land  under  ditch. 

There  aee  two  very  extensive  and  exceedingly  fertile  valleys,  the  Bio 
Grande  Valley  and  the  vast  strip  of  land  along  the  Ghama  Biver  from 
its  source  to  its  junction  with-  tke  Bio  Grande,  3  miles  above  Espanola. 
These  are  the  fruit  regions  of  this  county,  and  the  water  for  irrigation 
of  the  fruit  lands  is  furnished  by  the  Bio  Grande  and  Chama  rivers. 

•  ■  » 

MINING. 

The  mining  industry  is  also  carried  on  very  extensively  in  Bio  Arriba 
County.  Bich'  galena  ore  has  been  found,  running  $40  in' silver  and 
30  per  cent  in  lead,  within  B  mites  of  the  Denver  and  Bio  Grande  Bail- 
road,  which  railroad  crosses  the  ^county  of  Bio  Arrfba  in  its  northern 
part  from  east  to  west.  Gold  has  been  discovered  at  Tierra  Amanita 
in  good  paying  quantities;  copper  and  coal,  very  rich,  have  been  found 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Abiquiu,'in  this  county.  AH  along  the  Ohama 
Biver  gold  placers  in  large  and  paying  quantities  have  been  discbvered; 
d.lso  oti  the  Chama  Biver  near  Abiquiu,  covering  an  area  of  lti,0(M) 
acres.  There  are  now  three  mining  districts,  i.  e.,  Good  Hope,  Eureka 
Gulch,  and  the  Headstone  within  the  county,  which  are  con^^idered  by 
mining  experts  equal  in  rich  ores  to  the  famous  Creede  district  of 
Colorado.  .      .  . 

* 

VALUATIONS. 

The  value  of  property  is  9856,822.  There  are  1,550  cattle,  valued  at 
(13,002;  127,860  head  of  sheep,  valued  at  $103,725.85;  1,082  horses, 
Valued  at  1 14,023,  and  67  mules,  valued  at  (1,571, 

FRUIT. 

•  I 

Fruit  of  the  finest  flavor  is  gix>wn  in  this  county,  is  free  from  defect, 
and  is  very  abundant.  • 

SAI9TA  FB  COUNTY. 

Santa  Fe  is  one  of  the  smallest  counties  in  the  Territory,  but  by  rea- 
son of  its  position  on  railroads,  the  size  of  the  towns  within  its  bounds- 
ries,  and  the  fact  that  the  city  by  the  same  name  is  the  Territorial 
capital,  it  occupies  the  first  place  of  im|)ortance  among  all  the  counties 
of  the  great  commonwealth  of  New  Mexico. 

Geographically  the  county  is  located  in  the  center  of  the  Territory 
from  east  to  west,  with  the  northern  line  on  the  thirty-sixth  degree  of 
latitude,  and  extends  south  a  distance  of  72  miles,  or  somewhat  below 
the  thirty- Hfth  degree.  It  is  30  miles  wide,  and  has  a  total  area  of 
l,498,ti00  acres,  of  which  975,000  are  irrigable,  arable,  or  fit  for  pasture. 
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The  Eio  Grande  Eiver  flows  through  the  northwest  corner  from  the 
northeast  to  the  southwest,  and  numerous  smaller  streams,  tributaries 
of  the  Bio  Grande,  complete  the  natural  water  system.  The  Atchison^ 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  runs  through  the  center  of  the  county 
east  and  west,  and  the  Denver  and  Bio  Grande  Bailroad  enters  from 
the  north  and  runs  south  for  a  distance  of  35  miles,  terminating  at  the 
city  of  Santa  Pe.  These  lines  of  railroad  give  eastern  connections  and 
furnish  an  outlet  for  the  products  of  the  ranches,  orchards,  and  mines, 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The  surface  of  the  country  is  beautifully  diversified.  Mountains, 
valleys,  and  mesas  break  the  contours.  On  the  eastern  boundary  the 
main  range  of  the  Rockies  breaks  the  winds  from  the  vast  prairies  to 
the  northeast  and  exerts  a  great  influence  over  the  climate,  rendering 
the  summers  cool  and  the  winters  mild.  To  the  west  the  lofty  heights 
of  the  Jemez  and  the  Valle  mountains  serve  the  purpose  in  fending  the 
valleys  from  the  winds  and  storms  from  the  northwest.  The  altitude 
varies  from  5,0<K)  feet  in  the  southern  x>ortion  of  the  county  to  7,000 
feet  at  the  city  of  Santa  Fe.  In  the  valleys  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is 
wondrous,  and  when  placed  under  irrigation  produces  bountiful  crops; 
the  mesas  provide  forage  for  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep;  while  the 
mountains  are  filled  with  gold  and  other  valuable  metals  and  semi- 
precious stones. 

WATER  AND  IRRIGATING. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  county  the  Bio  Grande  Biver  furnishes  a 
never-failing  supply  of  water  to  irrigate  thousands  of  acres  of  valley 
lands,  and  a  failure  of  crops  is  something  unheard  of.  In  the  Santa  Fe 
Yalley  the  average  flow  of  the  Santa  Fe  Biver  is  sufficient  to  supply 
every  need  of  a  dense  population,  but  on  account  of  the  rapid  fall  of 
the  land  flood  waters  soon  run  out  of  the  stream  and  are  lost.  The 
one  great  need  of  the  valley  is  storage  reservoirs  in  which  to  catch  this 
waste  and  reserve  it  for  the  dry  seasons.  One  large  reservoir  has  been 
complete  with  a  capacity  sufficient  to  irrigate  not  less  than  5,000 
acres,  but  there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  valuable  lands  that  are  not 
yet  under  ditch.  A  beginning  has  been  made,  and  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  all  the  lands  suitable  for  cultivation  will  be  under  water. 
A  great  stimulus  has  been  given  the  matter  of  irrigation  the  past  year 
by  experiments  that  have  been  made  in  the  growing  of  sugar  beets, 
which  have  met  with  flattering  success. 

HORTICULTURE  AND  AGRICULTURE. 

Horticulture  has  been  attended  with  great  success.  In  the  northern 
part  of  the  county,  in  what  is  known  as  the  Espanola  Yalley,  in  and 
around  Santa  Fe,  at  Tesuque,  and  in  the  different  valleys  where  water 
can  be  put  on  the  land,  large  orchards  have  been  set  out  and  many  of 
them  are  in  bearing.  The  first  attempt  to  grow  fruits  was  made  by  the 
Bight  Keverend  Bishop  Lamy  sixty  years  ago,  and  the  results  of  his 
efforts  in  that  line  are  to  be  seen  on  every  hand.  The  quality  of  the 
fruit  raised  can  not  be  excelled  by  even  the  far-famed  products  of  Cali- 
fornia, and,  wherever  shown,  Santa  Fe  County  fruits  have  carried  off 
the  prizes  against  all  competitors.  The  varieties  grown  with  the 
greatest  success  are  apricots,  peaches,  pears,  apples,  nectarines, 
quinces,  and  all  kinds  of  berries;  nuts  of  different  kinds  also  do  well. 
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Orapes  are  grown  to  some  extent,  but  on  account  of  the  altitnde  do  not 
attain  that  perfectiou  which  accompanies  their  culture  on  lower  kuda. 
Wheat,  oats,  corn,  sugar  beets,  and  vegetables  are  raised  in  all  tlie 
valleys  with  success.  In  the  Espanola  Valley  wheat  is  the  principal 
crop,  and  the  quality  of  the  grain  grown  is  equal  to  that  of  any  country. 

SUGAR  BEUT  BXPK&IMKNTS. 

The  success  in  growing  sugar  beets  in  the  Pecos  Valley  the  past  two 
years  led  to  the  thought  that  beets  might  be  raised  in  Santa  Fe  County, 
and  early  in  the  present  year  seed  was  secured  and  distributed  among 
a  number  of  the  farmers  in  differont  parts  of  the  county  for  the  purpose 
of  testing  the  adaptability  of  the  soil  and  climate  to  that  vegetable.  It 
is  now  late  enough  in  the  season  to  know  the  results  of  the  experiments 
made  in  this  work.  Every  autici])ation  has  been  realized.  The  beets 
not  only  attain  the  desired  size,  but  the  yield  is  enormous.  While  no 
analysis  for  the  per  cent  of  sugar  contained  has  been  made,  there  is  no 
question  but  it  will  equal  that  of  the  beets  grown  in  the  Pecos  Valley, 
which  is  over  18  per  cent. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  county  there  is,  as  has  already  been  stated, 
an  unfailing  supply  of  water  to  irrigate  ]arg:e  bodies  of  land,  and  that 
•question  does  not  enter  into  the  proposition  in  the  valley  along  the  Rio 
Grande  River.  In  the  Santa  Fe  Valley  water  has  been  provided  for 
3,000  acres,  and  the  expenditure  of  a  comparatively  small  amount  of 
money  will  furnish  water  for  more  than  double  that  acreage.  It  may 
be  of  interest  to  here  state  what  '^,000  acres  planted  to  beets  will  do 
toward  the  upbuilding  of  a  city  like  Santa  Fe,  and  also  to  speak  of  the 
advantages  of  the  city  as  a  point  at  which  to  locate  a  factory. 

The  average  yield  of  SjiHH)  acres  of  beets,  at  a  modest  estimate,  is 
30,000  tons,  worth  at  the  factory,  at  a  fair  price,  tl.)<i,(HH),  mainly  repre- 
senting labor.  The  city  of  Santa  Fe  is  so  situated  that  virtually  three 
'ditterent  crops  can  be  handled  by  a  factory  located  here.  The  first,  or 
early-grown  beets,  grown  in  the  Rio  Oraude  Valley  to  the  south  on  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  road,  could  be  treated,  then  a  second 
or  later  mHturing  crop  firom  the  Name  valley  to  the  north,  on  the  Denver 
and  Rio  Grande  road,  while  the  last  and  latest  crop  would  come  from 
^the  Santa  Fe  Valley.  This  method  of  raising  and  shipping  beets  to  a 
central  point  would  furnish  a  season's  supply  sufficient  for  a  factory  of 
more  than  the  average  French  or  German  capacity,  during  a  season  as 
long  as  any  Oalifornia  <^ campaign." 

One  important  feature  of  beet  culture  is  abundant  labor  that  can  be 
secured  just  when  needed.  In  that  respect  the  county  is  placed  in  an 
advantageous  position.  Thenecessary  labor  is  already  here  and  remains 
all  through  the  year.  Perhaps  nowhere  else  in  the  Territory  can  there 
be  found  all  the  necessary  conditions  combined  as  at  Santa  Fe^land, 
water,  sunshlue,  and  labor — for  the  successful  production  of  sngar 
beets  and  sugar  made  therefrom.  All  that  is  lacking  is  the  factory; 
and  from  present  indications  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  within  a  fe^ 
years,  possibly  within  the  next  twelve  months,  the  growing  of  sngar 
beets  and  the  manufacture  of  sugar  will  constitute  the  one  great  source 
of  revenue  of  the  county. 

MINERALS  ASD  MINBS. 

In  minerals  Santa  Fe  County  is  One  of  the  richest  sections  in  the 
entire  Southwest.  Gold  exists  in  large  quantities  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  county,  in  what  is  known  as  the  Golden  and  San  Pedro  district, 
and  a  number  of  mines  are  in  successful  operation.    Some  of  the  richest 
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turquoise  mines  in  the  world  axe  also  located  in  this  part  of  the  county, 
and  one  New  York  firm  has  taken  fortunes  out  of  turquoise  claims  con- 
trolled by  it.  To  the  east  of  the  city  of  Cerrillos  a  few  miles  are  vast 
deposits  of  bituminous  and  anthracite  coaU  rivaling  in  quality  the 
product  of  the  eastern  mines.  This  coal  is  now  being  mined  by  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Bailroad  Company,  and  the  output 
supplies  the  needs  of  the  company  and  a  large  market  demand.  Silver 
is  also  found  in  ditterent  localities,  but  these  mines  are  not  working  at 
present,  although  in  years  gone  by  silver  mining  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal industries  of  the  county.  Lead  deposits  are  found  in  connection 
with  the  silver,  and  this  mineral  is  beginning  to  attract  considerable 
attention  from  miners  and  mining  men. 

Developments  made  in  the  mines  of  the  county  in  recent  years  have 
resulted  in  a  demand  for  the  treating  of  ores  near  the  place  of  output, 
and  several  mills  for  that  purpose  have  been  erected,  which  are  running 
constantly  and  employ  quite  a  number  of  men.  At  this  time  a  smelter 
and  sampling  works,  with  a  capacity  of  80  tons  per  day,  are  in  course 
of  constiuction  at  Cerrillos,  and  the  works  will  be  ready  for  active 
operation  in  less  than  sixty  days.  Other  ))rojects  in  a  mining  way  aie 
either  under  way  or  contemplated.  The  mineral  wealth  of  the  county 
has  been  known  for  many  years,  but  it  has  only  been  within  the  past 
few  years  that  any  systematic  work  has  been  done,  and  the  development 
of  mining  properties  will  be  rapid  in  the  future, 

POPULATION. 

The  census  of  1890  gave  the  county  a  population  of  13,562,  but  an 
estimate  recently  made  upon  the  returns  from  the  last  general  election, 
held  in  1896,  shows  a  gain  of  over  7,000,  and  fixes  the  number  at  21,000. 

The  principal  towns  and  cities  are  Santa  Fe,  Cerrillos,  Espanola, 
Madrid,  Lamy,  GaUsteo,  Santa  Cruz,  Golden,  Glorieta,  and  Dolores. 

SK7TLBMENT. 

The  settlement  of  the  county  of  Santa  Fe  is  so  intertwined  with  the 
ihistory  of  the  city  of  Santa  Fe  that  that  subject  will  be  treated  under 
the  following  head: 

CITY  OF  SANTA  FE. 

Santa  Fe,  the  capital  of  the  Territory  of  Few  Mexico  and  the  county 
seat  of  Santa  Fe  County,  occupies  an  unique  position  among  the  cities 
of  the  United  States  on  account  of  its  age,  the  many  historic  dramas 
and  tragedies  that  have  been  enacted  within  its  confines^  its  climate, 
and  location. 

POPULATION  AN^  CrTY. 

At  the  present  time  the  population  numbers  about  8,000  people,  of 
which  number  less  than  2,000  are  '< Americans,"  the  others  being  lineal 
descendants  of  the  old  Spanish  conquerors,  but  as  devoted  to  their 
country  and  as  loyal  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes  as  the  children  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers. 

The  modem  city  is  one  of  many  peculiarities  and  presents  much  that 
IB  of  interest  to  the  tourist  and  sight-seer,  as  well  as  to  those  in  search 
of  health.  The  greater  number  of  the  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked; 
the  low,  flat- roofed  adobe  houses  of  the  sixteenth  century  elbow  elegant 
modern  structures  of  brick  and  stone,  lending  a  charm  to  the  old  town 
which  casts  a  spell  over  all  visitors,  making  them  wish  the  ancient 
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walls  could  speak  and  tell  of  what  they  have  seen  in  all  the  years  that 
have  ])a8sed  since  the  first  Indian  stepped  npon  the  plat  of  groand  now 
forming  the  plaza.  Nowhere  else  in  the  United  States  can  there  be 
found  so  cnrioas  a  combination  of  the  past  and  the  present  as  in  the 
"City  of  the  Holy  Faith.'' 

LOCATION. 

The  city  is  situated  almost  in  the  heart  of  the  southern  Rocky  Moan- 
tains,  at  an  elevation  of  7,000  feet  above  sea  level.  The  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  E&ailroad  and  the  Denver  and  Kio  Grande  Rail- 
road give  communication  with  the  outside  world,  the  former  with  Chi- 
cago direct,  1,320  miles  to  the  northwest;  the  latter  with  Denver,  404 
mUes  to  the  north.  These  two  roads  render  Santa  Fe  of  easy  access 
from  both  oceans,  and  a  more  delightful  place  to  rest  on  a  long  journey 
can  not  be  imagined. 


Almost  surrounded  by  lofty  ranges  of  mountains,  the  valley  in  which 
the  city  stands  is  sheltered  from  winds  and  storms,  perhaps  as  no  other 
place  in  the  land,  and  the  climate  can  not  be  excelled.  From  the  rec- 
ords of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  in  the  local  office,  covering 
a  period  of  twelve  years,  it  is  learned  that  the  average  maximum  tern- 
I)erature  is  as  follows: 

January,  380;  February,  440;  March,  620:  April,  60°;  May,  68°; 
June,  780;  juiy^  820;  August,  80°;  September,  72°;  October,  6i<5; 
November,  49^;  December,  42^,  lu  the  winter  on  the  coldest  day  the 
thermometer  rarely  falls  to  zero,  while  in  the  summer  the  temperature 
was  never  known  to  reach  90^.  Extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  unknown, 
and  the  day  when  the  sun  does  not  shine  all  or  part  of  the  time  is  so 
rare  as  to  cause  comment  in  the  public  press.  The  atmosphere  is  dry 
and  bracing,  and  the  climate  of  Santa  Fe  is  known  far  and  wide  for  its 
beneficial  effects  in  all  cases  of  pulmonary  troubles.  In  fact,  a  large 
part  of  the  residents  in  the  ^<  American  Colony''  are  those  who  came 
here  to  die,  as  their  friends  and  families  thought,  but  after  living  a  few 
years  in  the  mountain  air  have  become  living,  healthy  testimonials  to 
the  health-giving  qualities  of  the  climate. 

COMMERCIAL  INTERESTS. 

Before  the  day  of  railroads  (the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  road 
reaching  the  city  in  1880)  Santa  Fe  was  the  principal  distributing  point 
for  the  entire  Southwest,  and  enjoyed  a  trade  that  extended  over  a  ter- 
ritory of  thousands  of  miles  in  area.  In  those  ^^  good,  old  days  "  trains 
of  wagons  carried  merchandise  from  the  Eastern  markets  along  the  old 
Sante  Fe  trail  through  the  deserts  to  supply  this  enormous  market,  and 
wholesale  houses  rivaling  many  of  the  pretentious  concerns  in  the  large 
cities  to-day,  lined  the  plaza  and  principal  streets.  Frontiersmen,  cat- 
tlemen, hunters,  soldiers,  Indian  warriors,  and  citizens  all  congregated 
in  the  plaza  upon  the  arrival  of  a  merchandise  caravan  to  bear  the  gos- 
sip of  the  States,  which  the  mails  did  not  bring,  and  to  welcome  return- 
ing Driends  and  relatives  who  had  made  the  perilous  journey.  With 
the  coming  of  the  Santa  Fe  road,  which  passed  on  to  conquer  the  wild 
country  and  deserts  to  the  south  and  west,  these  conditions  were  in  a 
large  measure  changed.  New  towns  sprang  up  as  if  by  magic,  other 
marts  of  trade  were  established,  and  the  short  time  in  which  goods 
could  be  secured  from  the  East  deprived  the  city  of  her  commercial 
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supremacy.  Today  there  are  lar^e  retail  eBtablishments  doiii|if  a  con- 
Biderable  volume  of  business,  and  several  wholesale  houses  supplying 
a  large  scope  of  country  with  merchandise,  and  while  former  glories 
have  departed  never  to  return,  Santa  Fe  is  a  place  of  importance  in  the 
business  world. 

CIVIC  SOGIBTIESy  SCHOOLS,   AND  CHURCHB6. 

While  the  gentlemen  of  the  city  can  not  be  classed  as  ^^jiners,"  sev- 
eral secret  orders  have  large  memberships.  Among  the  societies  rep- 
resented are:  The  Masons,  Odd  Fellows,  Knights  of  Pythias,  Woodmen 
of  the  World,  and  several  other  mutual  aid  organizations. 

RBPORT  OF  THE  WOMAN'S  BOARD  OF  TRADE* 

The  Woman's  Board  of  Trade  has  very  recently  passed  its  sixth  anni- 
versary. 

The  founder  of  this  organization  is  Mrs.  Cora  L.  Bartlett,  wife  of  the 
present  solicitor-general. 

The  object  of  the  organization  is  for  advancing  every  interest  per- 
taining to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  ^^oldest  city  in  the  United 
States." 

This  body  is  regularly  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  Territory. 
The  standing  committees  for  work  are:  Finance,  library,  visiting 
and  relief,  intelligence,  improvement,  industrial  house,  woman's 
exchange,  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals,  reception  and  education, 
and  we  soon  will  have  a  cemetery  committee,  as  its  plans  are  now 
nearly  perfected  whereby  it  will  have  charge  of  Fairview  Cemetery  in 
this  city. 

The  public  plaza  is  entirely  under  the  direction  of  the  Woman's 
Board  of  Trade  of  this  city,  and  the  city  of  Santa  Fe  appropriates 
$200  per  annum  toward  its  support.  A  iree  public  library  of  over  1,0<K) 
volumes  and  a  free  reading  room,  furnished  with  all  the  leading  maga- 
zines and  pa|>ers,  are  open  to  the  public. 

A  half  or  pau{>er  rate  is  granted  this  board  by  both  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  and  the  Denver  and  Hio  Grande  Railway  com- 
panies, and  it  also  owns  a  pauper  burial  ground  for  the  benefit  of  those 
too  poor  to  purchase  lots. 

The  visiting  and  relief  work  is  the  most  important  of  all  its  branches^ 
as  hundreds  are  given  relief  in  one  way  or  another  every  year. 

The  treasurer's  report  up  to  August  4, 1898,  shows  a  balance  on  hand 
at  that  date  of  $255.30,  total  receipts  $234.({i»,  making  a  total  of  $489.90; 
the  expenditures  from  this  amount  for  salary  of  librarian,  relief  ^rork, 
policeman  for  plaza,  purchase  of  books,  etc.,  amount  to  $142. 10,  leav- 
ing a  balance  of  $347.50. 

The  Woman's  Board  of  Trade  prides  itself  on  the  businesslike  way 
in  which  its  affairs  are  conducted,  as  well  as  its  meetings.  Its  mem- 
bership remains  about  the  same  (30  members)  and  unlimited.  Every 
progressive  woman  in  Santa  Fe  should  be  a  member  of  this  boarcl, 
granted,  of  course,  she  be  willing  and  is  so  situated  that  most  of  her 
time  can  be  given  to  work  for  the  public. 

Officers  for  the  year  1898  are  as  follows:  President,  Mrs.  Ida  Riven- 
burg;  vice  presidents,  Belle  Oable,  Emma  Day,  and  E.  J.  Bishop; 
recording  secretary,  Anita  Chapman;  corresponding  secretary,  Mary 
Bishop;  federation,  Evaline  Crichton;  treasurer,  Celia  Hogle;  chair- 
man of  State  correspondence  for  G.  F.  W.  0.,  Mrs.  M,  J.  Warner. 
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MILITARY  POST  AND  GOVERNMENT  PROPERTY. 

From  1846  to  1894  the  Governtnent  maintaiued  a  large  military  force 
at  Fort  Marcy,  but  in  the  latter  year  the  troops  were  removed  and  the 
fort,  with  its  coinraodions  baildings  and  handsome  officers'  residenceA, 
is  practically  abandoned.  Just  why  the  old  post  was  thus  deserted  by 
the  Government,  no  one  seems  to  know.  A  more  central  point  for  the 
quartering  of  troops  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Southwest,  and  it  cer- 
tainly seems  that  it  would  be  better  to  keep  the  force  considered  neces- 
sary to  maintain  order  in  this  district  at  a  central  point  than  to  have 
them  scattered  about  the  Territory  in  isolated  torts. 

On  the  north  end  of  the  military  reservation  stands  the  Federal 
building,  a  handsome  stone  building  fitted  with  all  of  the  modern 
improvements.  In  this  building  are  located  the  offices  of  the  Land 
Department,  the  internal  revenue  office,  and  the  offices  of  the  Court  of 
Private  Land  Claims,  with  the  clerks,  interpreters,  translators,  and 
attorneys. 

MISCRLlJiNEOUd  NOTES. 

Santa  Fe  in  many  respects  is  a  city  of  modern  ideas  and  improve- 
ments, and  a  pueblo  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  many  others*  These 
glaring  contradictious  constitute  the  source  of  attraction  to  the  many 
visitors. 

A  splendid  system  of  waterworks  supplies  the  dwellings  and  basi- 
uess  blocks  with  water  for  domestic  purposes,  and  furnishes  protection 
against  fire;  the  streets  and  buildings  are  lighted  with  electricity,  and 
the  dwellings  erected  within  the  last  few  years  are  fitted  with  the  most 
approved  sanitary  appliances.  However,  a  walk  of  only  a  short  dis- 
tance in  any  direction  from  the  business  part  of  town  will  take  the 
sightseer  into  quarters  where  the  light  of  the  nineteenth  century  has 
not  yet  penetrated. 

The  newspapers  of  the  city  are  the  Daily  New  Mexican,  the  Weekly 
New  Mexican  Review,  El  Nnevo  Mexicano,  and  £1  Boletin  Popular,  the 
two  latter  being  Spanish  publications. 

EARLY  HISTORY. 

In  1541,  when  Coronado  passed  through  the  then  unexplored  country 
in  search  of  the  fabled  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola,  he  found  an  Indian  pueblo 
or  town  already  established  upon  the  spot  where  the  city  of  Santa  V^ 
now  stands.  It  was  undoubtedly  a  place  of  much  importance  among 
the  tribes  who  occupied  the  country  at  that  time,  as  Coronado  estimated 
the  population  at  15,000  souls.  The  many  natural  advantages  of  the 
location  early  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Spanish  settlers,  and  aboot 
the  year  IHOO,  perhaps  sooner,  it  became  a  permanent  Spanish  town 
and  the  seat  of  government  for  that  part  of  New  Spain  which  was 
ceded  to  the  United  States  in  1848. 

On  August  8, 1680,  the  Pueblo  Indians,  under  the  leadership  of  Poi)^, 
a  Taos  Indian,  revolted  against  the  Spanish  and  began  a  war  of  exter- 
mination on  the  invaders.  So  successful  were  they  in  the  uprising  that 
on  August  "21  of  the  same  year  the  Spaniards  were  compelled  to  evac- 
uate the  town  and  retreat  to  a  point  near  what  is  now  the  city  of  Kl 
Paso,  Tex.  So  soon  as  the  Spanish  were  gone  Santa  Fe  was  partially 
destroyed  by  tire.  The  chnrches  and  monastery  were  burned  save  tlie 
adobe  walls,  the  official  documents  furnished  fuel  for  a  huge  bonfire  in 
the  plaza,  and  as  far  as  x)os8ible  all  evidences  of  the  Christian  religion 
were  wiped  out. 
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Santa  Fe,  and  in  fact  the  whole  land,  remained  in  possession  of  the 
Indians  until  September  13, 1692,  when  Don  Diego  de  Vargas  Zapata 
Lujan,  at  the  head  of  80  mounted  Spaniards  and  100  friendly  Indians^ 
after  a  battle  of  eleven  hours,  defeated  the  Pueblos  and  regained  pos- 
session. After  that  memorable  fight  the  Spanish  maintained  their 
supremacy  in  New  Mexico  until  August  18, 1846,  when  Colonel  Kearny, 
at  the  head  of  a  detachment  of  United  States  troops,  entered  Santa 
Fe  and  took  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
impossible  to  here  go  into  details  of  the  history  of  the  city  before  or 
after  the  American  occupation,  interesting  as  it  is,  but  in  the  light  of 
that  history  no  other  city  in  the  entire  country  is  so  rich  in  tradition 
and  in  historic  events  as  this  ancient  city  of  the  Spaniards. 

PLACKS   OF  INTEREST. 

To  enumerate  all  the  places  of  interest  in  Santa  Fe  would  require 
entirely  too  much  spa(*.e  lor  the  purposes  of  this  brief  sketch,  but  a  few 
of  the  most  important  are: 

The  Territorial  library,  containing  the  ancient  Spanish  and  Mexican 
archives  from  1621  to  1846. 

San  Miguel  Church,  built  in  1540,  partially  destroyed  in  the  revolu- 
tion in  1680,  reoccupied  in  1692,  and  completely  restored  in  1710.  This 
18  the  oldest  church  in  the  United  States,  and  contains  many  relics  of 
the  early  days. 

The  Old  Uouse,  believed  to  atitedate  the  Spanish  occupation. 

The  cathedral  of  San  Francisco,  behind  which  is  the  chancel  of  the 
old  parish  church,  with  a  carved  and  painted  reredos,  both  curious  and 
interesting,  erected  by  Governor  Del  Valle  and  his  wife  in  1761. 

The  cathedral  museum,  containing  many  Spanish  paintings  and  other 
objects  of  interest. 

The  Territorial  historical  rooms,  full  of  antiquities  of  historical 
interest. 

Old  Fort  Marcy,  the  commanding  situation  famous  in  all  the  sieges 
ol  the  city;  ruins  of  the  old  tort  built  by  Colonel  Kearny  in  1846. 

The  gatita,  on  the  road  to  old  Fort  Marcy,  by  the  west  wall  of  which 
the  leaders  ot  the  revolution  of  1837  were  executed. 

The  plaza,  in  the  center  of  the  town,  around  which  cluster  many 
memories  of  the  conquest  of  the  land  by  the  hardy  Spaniards  and  of 
the  stirring  scenes  of  more  recent  days.  The  soldiers'  monument  ie 
located  in  the  center  of  this  park. 

The  church  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadaloupe,  with  its  large  and  interest- 
ing altarpiece  on  canvas,  containing  six  pictures  of  the  appearance  of 
the  Virgin  to  Juan  Diego,  and  other  paintings;  picture  painted  by  Sal- 
cido  in  1779  on  copper,  and  many  other  paintings  and  wood  carvings. 

Monument  to  Kit  Carson  in  front  of  the  Federal  building. 

The  Kosario  Chapel,  erected  on  the  spot  where  De  Vargas  made  his 
vow  before  the  surrender  of  the  city  in  1692. 

The  most  interesting  of  all  the  old  buildings  is,  without  doubt,  the 
governor's  palace,  an  adobe  structure,  built  in  1598,  and  coutinaously 
occupied  by  the  Spanish,  Mexican,  and  American  governors  tor  three 
hundred  years.  The  men  who  have  lived  and  conducted  the  affairs  of 
state  in  the  old  pile  included  some  of  the  foremost  names  of  the  land, 
not  only  of  the  Territory  but  of  the  Eastern  States. 

To  quote  from  the  wordH  of  ex-Governi»r  Prince,  author  of  the  most 
authentic  and  complete  history  of  ]^ew  Mexico  extant: 

Withoat  disparaging  the  importaDce  of  any  of  the  cheriahed  hiBtorical  loealitiea 
of  the  htBBt,  it  may  be  trathfuUy  said  that  tbiii  anuient  palace  surpasees  in  hiatorio 
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interest  and  value  any  other  place  or  object  in  the  Unit-ed  StateH.  It  antedates  the 
settlement  of  Jamestown  by  nine  years,  and  that  of  Plymouth  by  twenty-two,  and 
has  stood  during  the  two  hundred  and  ninety-nine  years  since  its  erection  not  as  a 
cold  rock  or  monument;  with  no  claim  upon  the  interest  of  humanity  except  the 
bare  fact  of  its  continued  existence,  but  as  the  living  center  of  everything  of  historic 
importance  in  the  Southwest.  Throngh  all  that  long  period,  whether  nnaer  Spanish, 
Pueblo,  Mexican,  or  American  control,  it  has  been  the  seat  of  power  and  antnorlty. 
Whether  the  ruler  was  called  viceroy,  captain-general,  political  chief,  department 
commander,  or  governor,  and  whether  he  presided  over  a  kingdom,  a  province,  a 
department,  or  a  Territory,  this  has  been  his  official  residence. 

From  here  OAate  started,  in  In99,  on  his  adventurous  expedition  to  the  eastern 
plains;  here,  seven  years  later,  800  Indians  came,  from  far  off  Quivirato.  to  ask  aid  in 
their  war  with  the  Axtaos ;  from  here,  in  1618,  Vincente  de  Salivar  set  forth  to  the 
Moqul  country,  only  to  be  turned  back  by  rumors  of  the  giants  to  be  enooimtered ; 
»nd  from  here  Pef&alosa  and  his  brilliant  troop  started,  on  the  6th  of  Mttch,  166;/,  on 
their  marvelous  expedition  to  the  Missouri ;  in  one  of  the  strong  rooms  the  commis- 
sary-general of  the  inquisition  was  imprisoned  a  few  years  later  by  the  same  Pefla- 
losa;  within  its  walls,  fortified  as  if  for  a  siege,  the  bravest  of  the  Spaniards  were 
massed  in  the  revolution  of  1680;  here,  on  the  I9th  day  of  August  of  that  year,  was 

given  the  order  to  execute  47  Pueblo  prisoners  in  the  plaza  which  faces  the  building; 
ere,  but  a  day  later,  was  the  sad  war  council  held  wnich  determined  on  the  evacna- 
iion  of  the  city;  here  was  the  scene  of  the  triumph  of  the  Pueblo  chieftains,  as  they 
ordered  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  archives  and  the  church  ornaments  in  one 
grand  conflagration :  here  De  Vargas,  on  September  14,  1692,  after  the  eleven  hours' 
combat  of  the  preceding  day,  gave  thanks  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  to  whose  aid  he  attrib- 
uted his  triumphant  capture  of  the  city;  here,  more  than  a  century  later,  on  March 
3,  1807,  Lieutenant  Pike  was  brought  before  Governor  Alencaster  as  an  invader  of 
Spanisn  soil;  here,  in  1822,  the  Mexican  standard,  with  its  eagle  and  cactus,  was 
raised  in  token  that  New  Mexico  was  no  longer  a  dependency  of  Spain ;  f^om  here, 
on  the  6th  day  of  August,  1837,  Governor  Perez  started  to  subdue  the  insurrection  in 
the  north,  only  to  return  two  days  later,  and  to  meet  his  death  on  the  9th  near  Agna 
Fria;  here,  on  the  succeeding  day,  Jo86  Gonzales,  a  Pueblo  Indian  of  Taos,  was 
installed  as  governor  of  New  Mexico,  soon  after  to  be  executed  by  order  of  Armgo; 
here,  in  the  principal  reception  room,  on  August  12,  1846,  Captain  Cooke,  the  Ameri- 
can envoy,  was  received  by  Governor  Armijo,  and  seut  back  with  a  message  of  defi- 
ance ;  and  here,  five  days  later,  General  Kearny  took  formal  possession  of  the  city, 
and  slept,  after  bis  long  weary  march,  on  the  carpeted  earthen  floor  of  the  palace. 

Coming  down  to  more  modern  times,  it  may  be  added  that  here  Gen- 
eral Lew  Wallace  wrote  Beu-Hur,  while  governor  of  the  Territory  in 
1879  and  1880. 

CAPITOL  BUILDING. 

A  few  years  ago  the  beantifal  capitol  bnilding,  located  in  the  sonth 
part  of  the  city,  was  burned,  and  the  Commonwealth  has  had  no  official 
stractare  except  the  old  palace;  but  at  the  present  time  a  new  capitol, 
which  will  compare  favoralily  with  the  state  houses  in  most  of  the  States, 
is  in  course  of  construction,  and  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  by  the  time 
the  legislature  convenes  again. 

A  LOOK  INTO  THB  FUTURE. 

What  the  future  may  have  in  store  for  the  city  of  Santa  Fe  only  that 
future  will  reveal,  but  it  is  certainly  something  bright. 

With  the  unrivaled  climate,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  in  the  immediate 
yicinify,  the  orchards  that  are  rapidly  multiplying,  and  a  constantly 

growing  population,  the  outlook  is  anything  but  discoaraging.  The 
usiness  depression  that  has  held  back  enterprise  and  development  for 
the  past  four  or  five  years  has  given  place  to  an  era  of  prosperity, 
which  is  sweeping  over  the  entire  Territory.  Mining  operations  are 
assuming  unusual  activity,  cattlemen  are  reaping  a  harvest,  and  the 
experiments  that  have  been  made  in  sugar  beet  culture  are  rapidly 
crystallizing  into  action  looking  to  the  establishment  of  a  large  factory 
here  in  the  near  future,  and  it  is  certainly  within  reason  to  predict  a 
marvelous  growth  for  the  city  of  Santa  Fe  during  the  next  five  years. 
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SAN  MIOUKL  COUNTY. 

Sir:  In  compliauce  with  your  request,  I  give  you  herewith  a  somewhat  condensed 
report  of  San  Mignel  Connty : 

Onr  connty  has  an  area  of  nearly  3,500,000  acres,  of  which  it  is  estimated  that 
about  3,500,000  acres  are  adapted  for  grazing  and  agricnltnral  purposes.  The  Cana- 
dian and  Pecos  riv«>rs  have  their  principal  sources  of  supply  in  this  county  and 
constitute  its  drainage  channels,  and  as  stated  in  one  of  the  recent  reports  of  the 
New  >fexico  bureau  of  immigration,  much  land  could  be  placed  under  irrigation  by 
the  construction  of  water-storage  reservoirs,  owing  to  the  connty  being  so  well 
WHtered  by  the  streams  Just  mentioned  and  the  Gallinas,  Sa])ello,  and  Tecolete  rivers 
and  their  tributaries. 

The  western  portion  of  the  county  is  mountainous,  rising  from  the  plains  to  some 
of  the  highest  ranges  in  the  Territory,  and  capped  with  snow  a  good  portion  of  each 
vear,  which  eonntantly  feeds  the  mountain  streams  with  pure  water  that  passes  off 
into  and  through  the  valleys  below. 

In  addition  to  the  many  never-failing  streams  is  coupled  the  fact  that  our  rainfall 
in  this  section  of  the  Territorv  is  unusually  good ;  in  truth,  so  good  at  certain  sea- 
eons  that  one  is  reminded  of  the  weather  of  the  more  eastern  States. 

Out  valleys  are  well  adapted  for  farming  and  gardening,  the  soil  being  fertile  and 
of  a  good  depth. 

I  am  informed  by  a  ]>ractical  gardener  near  Las  Vegas  that  the  average  crop  of 
wheat  is  between  25  and  30  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  of  oats  about  40  bushels  per  acre. 

All  kinds  of  vegetables  do  exceedingly  well  and  in  many  instances  have  a  better 
flavor,  owing  to  onr  sunshine,  than  the  garden  truck  of  the  east. 

From  all  sections  of  the  county  I  am  informed  that  the  crops  are  in  magnificent 
condition,  more  especially  so  iu  the  region  of  the  Sapello  and  Pecos  rivers,  the  har- 
vest far  exceeding  that  of  several  years  past,  and  our  farmers  are  simply  Jubilant 
over  the  prospect  of  a  plentiful  and  fine  harvest  of  all  Idnds  of  cereals. 

Although  fruits  are  not  raised  to  a  very  considerable  extent  iu  this  county,  it  is 
well  known  that  orchards  along  the  Pecos  River  valley,  from  San  Jose  down,  are  in 
good  condition  and  loaded  with  fruit,  such  as  apples,  pears,  and  peaches;  the  crop 
of  the  latter  is  reported  as  beln^;  very  good  and  equally  so  below  the  mesas  at  Canyon 
Laigo  and  the  immediate  vicinity. 

The  crvingneed  of  onr  connty  to-day  is  the  settlement  of  the  title  to  the  Las  Vegas 
grant,  which  covers  about  one-sixth  of  ihe  county's  area  (and  that,  too,  immediately 
surrounding  the  city  of  Las  Vegas),  and  a  proper  encouragement  to  capital  for  the 
building  of  water-storage  reservoirs,  which  could  be  given  if  the  grant  title  were 
settled. 

Our  population  I  would  estimate  at  about  35,000  inhabitants,  which  might  easily 
be  doubled  if  we  were  prepared  to  take  advantage,  in  all  respects,  of  the  conditions 
that  nature  has  given  us. 

As  regards  mining  in  San  Miguel  Connty  there  is  nothing  new  to  be  said.  The 
Rocky  Mountain  range  which  runs  acrobs  the  western  end  ol  the  county  contains  a 
variety  of  minerals,  but  whether  in  pnying  quantities  remains  for  future  prospecting 
to  determine.  Plenty  of  good  indications  for  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  and  cotu 
have  been  discovered,  and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  with  the  intelligent  exjiend- 
itnre  of  capital  paying  mines  wonld  result,  but  nothing  has  intervened  since  last  year's 
report  that  will  even  justify  this  connty  in  <* reporting  progress''  from  a  mining 
standpoint. 

The  cuttle  ranges  in  Kan  Mignel  County  have  never  been  in  finer  condition  than  at 
present,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  southeastern  portion  of  our  county  was  taken 
from  us  a  few  years  ago  to  form  Guailalnpe  County,  and  the  eastern  end  to  make  up 
part  of  Union  County,  has  naturaliy  resulted  in  cutting  down  the  number  of  cattle 
within  onr  borders,  although  Las  Vegas,  onr  connty  seat,  is  growing  in  importance 
each  year  as  the  cattlemen's  headquarters  for  this  part  of  the  Territory,  including 
the  counties  of  Mora,  Union,  and  Gnadalupe,  and  is  the  point  for  cattle  buyers  to 
visit  in  their  search  for  owners  of  desirable  herds. 

Kan  .Miguel  County  is  exceedingly  rich  in  flocks,  and  a  recognized  center  of  the 
sheep- breeding  and  woolgrowing  industry  of  New  Mexico.  In  this  county,  as  else- 
where in  the  Territory,  the  sheep  business  is  pursued  by  men  who  are  abundantly 
provided  with  the  qnalities  which  always  command  .success — intelligence,  x>er8ever- 
aoce,  and  energy — and  to-day  they  are  prosperous,  their  flocks  are  increasing  in  num- 
bers, they  have  improved  the  quality  and  qnantity  of  the  wool  on  the  sheeps'  backs 
by  Judicious  and  intelligent  breeding,  and  the  excellent  and  delicately  flavored 
mutton  from  their  sheep  has  created  a  demand  for  them  that  they  can  only  inade- 
quately supply. 

The  sheepmen  of  San  Miguel  Connty  are  also  fortunate  in  being  in  close  proximity 
to  an  exoelient  wool  market. 
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To-day,  as  for  many  years  past,  Las  Vegas,  the  county  seat  of  San  Miguel  Coanty, 
IS  acknow]ed^e<l  to  be  the  best  wool  market  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  SouthweHt. 
The  location  of  three  larj^e  wool-scoaring  establishments  at  Las  Ve^as  has  been  the 
principal  factor  in  making  the  city  such  a  desirable  market  for  the  woolgroweit. 
These  plants  alone  are  capable  of  handling  between  7,000,000  and  8,000,000  pounds 
of  gresise  wool  per  annnm,  and  their  presence  and  ea|?emes8  to  secnre  wool  creates 
an  unsurpassed  home  market,  and  engenders  a  competition  for  the  clips  shipped  here 
of  the  keenest  and  healthiest  description,  with  the  resnlt  that  the  growers  can  obtain 
more  money  for  their  wool  here  than  they  can  anywhere  else. 

In  the  past  twelve  months  the  scouring  mills  at  Las  Vegas  consumed  about  one- 
third  of  the  wool  clip  of  ^ew  Mexico,  and  over  half  of  it  was  handled  by  the  Las 
Vegas  houses. 

From  the  most  remote  sections  of  the  Territory  wool  is  transported  OTerland  and 
by  rail  to  Las  Vegas,  attracted  by  the  excellent  market,  the  growers  admitting  that 
it  pays  them  to  ship  to  Las  Vegas  rather  than  to  dispose  of  their  clips  at  markets 
nearer  home. 

In  addition  to  the  help  derived  Arom  the  scouring  mills,  the  woolgrowers  who  do 
business  at  this  point  are  also  benefited  iVoui  another  source.  Here  are  located 
immense  wholesale  and  commission  houses,  who  iiumlsh  the  sheepmen  with  provi- 
sions and  other  supplies  necessary  to  their  business,  and  who  are  in  the  closest  tonch 
with  the  sheep  and  wool  markets  of  the  East  at  all  times,  and  thoroughly  informed 
in  regard  to  the  values  of  both  sheep  and  wool. 

To  these  houses  the  growers  consign  their  clips  to  be  sold,  and  as  their  interests 
and  those  of  the  sheepmen  are  mutual,  their  knowledge  of  present  and  prospective 
conditions  enables  them  to  handle  the  clips  to  the  very  oest  advantage,  and  to  obtain 
for  their  customers  the  highest  market  prices,  which  alone  they  would  hardly  have 
been  able  to  secure. 

At  this  point,  also,  are  located  resident  sheep  buyers,  who  are  in  fhe  market  the 
year  rouna  for  sheep,  as  the  scouring  mills  are  tor  wool.  During  the  summer  and 
fM  months,  Las  Vegas  is  visited  by  Targe  numbers  of  outside  buyers  and  feeders 
anxions  to  secnre  New  Mexico  sheep  for  their  feeding  pens. 

Further  reference  to  the  advantages  gained  and  benelits  derived  from  scouring 
mills,  as  well  as  descriptions  of  the  classes  of  sheep  bred  and  wool  grown  in  New 
Mexico,  will,  no  doubt,  be  found  in  the  general  article  on  the  sheep  and  wool  in- 
dustry, as  I  know  you  consider  thie  subject  of  such  great  importance  as  to  justify  a 
prominent  place  in  your  report. 

There  are  two  establishments  in  Las  Vegas  erected  for  wool*pulling  and  tanning 
purpose.  The  process  is  an  elaborate  one.  consisting  in  the  treatment  of  the  wool 
pelts  in  such  a  manner  as  permits  the  removal  of  the  wool  from  the  pelt,  after  which 
the  skin,  or  slat,  as  it  is  technically  called,  is  tanned  into  leather.  The  skins  from 
New  Mexican  sheep  are  well  and  favorably  known  in  leather  circles.  Eastern  tanners 
claiming  that  the  leather  made  from  these  skins  is  superior  to  that  produced  from 
any  other  class  of  sheep  pelts.  The  establishment  of  pulling  and  tannini;  plants 
here  has  given  an  impetus  to  the  trade  in  sheepskins,  as  it  provides  the  lon^d  lev 
desideratum  of  all  producers  (let  their  products  belong  to  the  animal,  vegetfu>le,  or 
mineral  kingdom),  a  never-ceasing,  excellent  home  market. 

Las  Vegas  is  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Territory,  having  a  population  of 
about  10,000  inhabitants,  and  is  well  and  favorably  known  for  its  wealth  and  enter- 
prise, which  was  practieally  demonstrated  only  last  month  by  onr  citizens  raising  in 
a  few  days  over  $16,000  for  the  completion  and  furnishing  of  the  New  Mexioo  normal 
school  located  at  Las  Vegas. 

Of  conrse,  it  is  expected  that  the  Territory  will  refund  this  money  to  our  citizens, 
but  by  this  prompt  a<'tion  the  board  of  regents  is  enabled  to  open  the  school  this  fall. 

This  is  of  great  importance  to  Las  Vegas,  as  arrangements  have  been  ma<ie  by 
which  the  Las  Vegas  pul>Iic  schools  will,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  run  in  oloae  har- 
mony with  the  normal— the  public  high  school  occupying  part  of  th**  normal  school 
building—and  the  grade  of  our  public  school  system,  generally,  raised  higher  than 
ever  before.  But  no  doubt  the  board  of  regents  of  the  normal  sehool  will  touch 
upon  this  matter  more  in  detail  in  their  report  to  you. 

The  division  headquarters  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  are 
located  at  Las  Vegas  with  a  monthly  pay  roll  of  $30^000.  The  railroad  company  is 
just  completing  a  very  fine  hotel  to  be  run  by  Mr.  Fred  Harvey,  so  well  and  favora- 
bly known  to  hII  the  traveling  public.  This  will  give  Las  Vegas  one  of  the  finest 
hotels  in  the  Southwest. 

The  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs,  6  miles  distant  and  connected  by  a  brandi  line  of 
the  Santa  Fe,  is,  no  doubt,  a  subject  of  special  mention  in  .vour  report.  The  springs 
themselves  are  among  the  most  famous  on  the  Western  Continent  tor  delightralueiia 
of  situation,  medicinal  qualities,  and  beautiful  surroundings. 

The  Montezuma  Hotel,  locate<l  at  the  springs,  and  al^o  the  property  of  the  Saota 
Fe  Railroad,  is  one  of  the  finest  hotels  of  its  class  in  the  United  States. 
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The  mercantile  buitiness  at  Las  Vegas  is  large  and  profitable  in  both  the  wholesale 
anil  retail  branches. 

We  have  foar  large  wholenale  and  commission  houses  that  do  an  annual  basinees 
ranging  from  $500,000  to  $700,000,  besides  having  a  nnmber  of  smaller  honses  doing 
an  annual  basiness  of  from  $100,000  down  to  the  small  retail  dealer.  We  have 
three  banks,  two  nationals  and  one  savings,  all  doing  a  profitable  business,  with 
deposits  aggregating  $1,000,000,  besides  a  prosperous  bnilding  and  loan  association 
that  has  done  much  to  aid  in  the  npbnilding  of  our  city.  In  fact  Las  Vegas  is  well 
supplied  with  all  the  conveniences  that  naturally  belong  to  any  American  city  of 
onr  size,  except  that  we  continue  to  run  our  street  cars  by  mule  power  instead  of 
electricity,  but  hope  to  report  a  change  in  this  respect  within  a  short  time. 

The  climate  of  New  Mexico  will.  I  know,  receive  especial  mention  nnder  its  proper 
heading  in  your  report,  but  as  the  northern  half  of  the  Territory  differs  in  Rome 
respects  from  the  southern  half  as  regards  climate,  I  desire,  in  conclusion,  to  say  a 
few  words  on  this  subject,  more  frt>m  a  local  standpoint,  from  data  very  kindly  fur- 
nished me  by  Dr.  F*.  n.  Atkins. 

Although  the  climate  of  New  Mexico  is  justly  famed  for  its  health-giving  qualities^ 
the  residents  of  San  Miguel  County  are  not  to  be  blamed  if  tbey  feel,  as  the  result 
of  long  experience,  that  their  much-favored  county  has  the  cream  of  all  the  Territory 
has  to  offer.  High  in  its  western  part,  naturally,  it  has  occasionally  pretty  cold 
winters,  but  the  colder  they  are  the  better  the  health.  In  its  ea8t«rn  portion  it  has 
fpreatejr  winter  warmth  from  lower  altitude,  a  condition  demanded  by  many  visiting 
invalids.  The  climate,  high  or  low,  is  dry,  the  rainfall  at  Las  Vegas  averaging 
about  18  inches  a  year. 

The  summers  in  the  regions  above  5,000  feet  are  not  to  be  surpassed  in  America: 
warm  only  in  the  afternoon,  and  then  only  80^'  to  85^  for  two  or  three  hours ;  ai 
night  the  temperature  requires  a  blanket  to  sleep  under,  and  even  in  the  davtime 
the  change  from  the  clear,  dry  sunshine  to  the  shade  ^ives  remarkable  coolness. 
Malaria  is  unknown,  as  also  are  those  other  pests  of  tourists  in  the  Southwest,  fleas 
and  mosquitoes.  So,  also,  violent  storms  are  not  familiar  in  this  favored  secticm. 
The  winter  precipitation — all  as  snow — is  scarcely  more  than  1  inch  for  the  three 
months.  The  sprins  and  summer  dryness  are  represented  by  a  relative  humidity,, 
often  as  low  as  .20,  the  figure  for  the  year  being  abont  .45. 

At  Las  Vegas  about  three  hundred  and  forty  days  each  year  are  suuHhiny  and  the 
greatest  cloudiness  occurs  in  midsummer  during  our  rainy  season  when  it  can  be 
most  easily  tolerated. 

Very  respectfhlly,  John  W.  Zollars. 

Hon.  Miguel  A.  Otero, 

Governor  of  New  Mexioo,  Santa  Fe,  K,  Mex, 

BAN  JUAN  COUNTY. 

AzTSCy  August  IS,  1898, 

Tour  Excellrnct  :  I  inclose  a  short  statement  of  the  principal  points  of  progress 
made  by  our  eonnty  during  the  last  year.  I  have  been  delayed  and  hampered  by 
sickness  so  that  I  am.aiTaid  that  it  will  not  be  of  much  benefit  to  you — but  nnder 
the  circumstances  1  have  done  as  well  as  I  could.  If  I  can  be  of  use  in  any  way, 
always  instruct  and  command  me. 

Very  truly,  yours,  J.  G.  Kello. 


The  county  of  San  Juan  has  made  large  progress  in  the  development  of  all  its 
yartons  resources  during  1897-98. 

All  crops  were  large  during  1897,  but  the  frnit  crop  was  phenomenally  so,  fruit 
trees  ot  all  kinds  being  loaded  to  the  breaking  point. 

The  apple  crop  was  not  only  large  in  quantity,  but  great  in  quality,  size,  and  per- 
fection or  color.  One  wholesale  firm  of  Chicago  alone  bought  8,000  boxes  of  select 
frnit,  which  was  sold  at  fancy  prices.  During  the  winter  one  train  of  25  cars  con- 
taining 600,000  pounds  of  the  cnoicest  kinds  was  shipped  from  Durango,  Colo.,  east 
and  found  immefliate  sale  at  the  highest  prices.  One  firm  of  that  place  alone  shipped 
of  San  «)uan  County  apples  1,50(>,(^  pounds  to  Eastern  markets. 

The  shipping  records  of  Durango  merchants  show  that  5,000,000  pounds  of  apples 
were  shipped  by  San  J  nan  Connty  farmers  into  Durango,  Colo.  This  does  not  include 
the  large  amount  that  was  peddled  in  and  about  the  neighboring  mining  towns. 
Besides  all  this  a  very  large  amount  of  frnit  was  shippea  and  sold  from  Gallup, 
N.  Mex. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  apple  crop  of  the  county  would  aggregate  from 
8.000.000  to  10,000,000  pounds.  The  peach  crop  whs  fully  as  large,  but  owing  to  its 
perishable  nature  and  the  lack  of  near  railroad  facilities,  much  of  this  crop  went  to 
waste.    Apricots,  pears,  plums,  and  prunes  were  also  marketed  in  large  quantities. 
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There  was  also  a  large  iucrease  in  the  acreage  of  alfalfa,  corn,  and  wheat,  and  the 
prodact  of  these  was  mil  or  above  the  average.  With  a  snrplns  of  alfalfa  and  grain 
onr  farmers  are  giving  more  attention  to  the  feeding  of  stock  oattie  and  hogs  to 
cousnme  these  products  instead  of  hauling  them  off  to  distant  markets. 

The  crying  need  of  San  Juan  Connty  is  a  railroad  south  connecting  with  the  Sante 
Fe  system.  We  are  practically  now  a  part  of  Colorado,  as  there  are  oar  nearest 
markets. 

These  average  from  35  to  50  miles  away,  and  the  farmer  puts  in  nearly  half  of  his 
time  marketing  his  produce.  This  leaves  him  little  time  for  improvements.  Yet  in 
spite  of  all  this  we  doubt  if  any  part  or'  New  Mexico  has  made  more  improvements 
than  this  county  during  the  past  year  in  proportion  to  their  means. 

A  large  bridge  has  been  built  at  Aztec  over  the  Animas  River^  and  there  is  now  in 

g regress  of  completion  a  flouring  mill  at  the  same  place.    The  town  of  Farmington 
as  made  good  progress  in  increase  of  population  and  has  built  many  good  residence 
structures. 

The  Fruitland,  La  Plata,  Bloomfield,  and  Largo  districts  show  improvements  in 
farm  buildings  and  residences  which  show  prosperity  and  thrift.  There  has  been  a 
slow  though  steady  increase  of  immigration  into  this  county  in  the  last  ten  years. 
This,  however,  bios  fair  to  be  largely  increased  in  the  loming  year,  as  a  large  part 
of  tlie  best  farming  lands  lying  on  lioth  sides  of  the  Animas  River  are  to  lie  bronsrht 
under  irrigation  by  large  oanaU  projected  and  begun  by  the  Animas  River  Land  and 
Irrigation  Company.  These  canals  will  cover  from  80,000  to  100,000  acres  of  land, 
all  of  which  is  the  best  in  the  county  for  richness  and  depth  of  soil,  exemption  firom 
early  and  late  frosts,  and  freedom  from  excess  of  alkali. 

Ttie;^  are  ideal  lands  for  fruit  and  alfalfa  culture,  and  only  the  expense  of  eon- 
struoting  ditches  on  them  has  kept  the  original  settlers  from  selecting  them  in  pref- 
erence to  the  lower  lauds.  Now,  with  improved  ma<*hinery,  and  capital  to  oonstmct 
canals  at  a  comparative  low  cost,  these  lands  will  come  under  cultivation  immeili- 
ately,  as  little  or  no  clearing  is  necessary,  but  large  tracts  can  be  plowed  as  easily 
as  improved  land.  The  supply  of  water  is  inexhaustible  and  can  be  furnished  at  a 
very  low  cost. 

Alreadv  settlers  ft*om  the  east  are  coming  in,  and  there  are  abnndant  reasons  to 
believe  tnat  the  population  of  San  .Juan  County  will  be  largely  increased  within  the 
year. 

There  has  been  a  marked  stimulation  of  the  sheep  industry  In  the  last  year. 
Herds  have  been  largely  increased  and  a  better  cla^s  of  stock  introduced. 

We  have  large  bodies  of  land  which  are  lit  for  no  other  purpose  than  ja^ziDg 
sheep,  so  that  these  have  been  practically  wast**  lands  during  the  years  oi  Denio- 
oratio  prices  of  wool.  Now  they  are  utilized,  and  add  largely  to  the  prosperity  and 
income  of  the  county. 

I'aken  as  a  whole,  the  prospects  of  San  J  nan  County  have  never  been  so  good  for 
a  future  of  extended  progressive  prosperity. 

Respectfully,  J.  G.  Kklix). 

MlOUKL  A.  Otkro, 

Oovernar  of  New  Mexico,  Santa  Fe,  N,  Mex, 

SIERRA  COUNTY. 

Sierra  Coanty  is  sitaated  in  the  south  central  part  of  the  Territory 
of  New  Mexico,  and  has  a  population  of  between  0,000  and  7,000.  The 
area  of  the  county  is  about  2,370  square  miles,  it  lies  principally  in 
the  Bio  Grande  watershed,  which  river  traverses  its  entire  lengfth, 
taking  up  in  its  course  hundre<ls  of  smaller  streams  and  bodies  of 
water^  which  will  serve  as  an  imiK>rtant  factor  in  making  agriculture 
and  horticulture  the  leading  industries  of  this  section. 

AGKICULTURB. 

There  are  about  5,000  acres  in  the  county  of  Sierra  under  cultivation, 
but  it  is  estimated  that  over  50,000  acres  Wvould  bear  crops  if  there  were 
farmers  to  plant  them.    The  water  facilities  are  of  the  finest. 

Colonies  of  from  ten  to  twenty  families,  with  small  capital,  say  firom 
$1,000  to  $2,(M)0  each,  could  make  excellent  locations  in  this  county. 
The  land  is  cheaii  and  the  titles  are  good,  and  there  is  a  demand  at  all 
times  for  agricultural  products. 
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Among  the  mining  districts  of  oar  Territory  the  Hillsboro  district, 
neiir  Hillsboro,  in  the  eonnty  of  Sierra,  shoald  be  especially  mentioned 
from  their  past  and  present  yield  of  gold,  and  by  reason  of  those  fea- 
tures of  recent  discovery  and  development  which  promise  enlarged 
operation  and  production. 

The  annual  oiitpat  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  obtained  from  quartz 
veins  and  from  placers  has  been  something  over  $350,000  for  the  past 
few  years,  or  since  the  mines  have  begun  to  be  worked  at  all  scientif- 
ically and  systematically.  Of  this  yield  but  a  small  portion  has  been 
taken  from  the  placers,  yet  the  greatest  promise  of  the  district  lie>(  in 
these  extensive  gold  fields,  and  their  output  was  very  large  for  some 
time  after  their  discovery  in  1877.  The  process  of  working  them  was 
to  haul  the  gravel  some  4  or  5  miles  to  the  Percha  River,  but  only  the 
rich  gulches  and  pockets  would  justify  such  expense,  and  now  the 
wator  must  be  brought  to  the  ore.  Qnito  recently  California  experts, 
after  an  exhaastive  examination  of  placers,  have  recommended  to  their 
principalis  an  investment  of  $()00,000  in  reservoirs  and  hydraulic  work 
with  confident  promise  of  large  profits.  The  ground  is  easily  shown  to 
contain  gold  in  paying  quantities. 

There  are  no  vexatious  laws  to  hinder  placer  mining  in  this  Terri- 
tory, and  in  any  event  thesi^  placers  do  not  converge  upon  any  agri- 
cultural lands.  With  certain  payment  in  gold  of  all  revenues  and 
profits,  it  is  not  likely  that  these  fields  will  much  longer  be  unworked 
for  want  of  the  capital  necessary  to  raise  the  wator  trom  the  stream 
beds. 

The  Tripp  mine  has  lately  developed  a  very  large  and  high-grade 
body  of  gold  ore,  and  present  indications  point  to  it  as  being  the 
largest  find  so  far  in  this  district.  This  mine  is  being  worked  by  Hon. 
William  H.  Andrews,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  good  results  will  no  doubt 
follow. 

The  Wicks  mine  has  sunk  its  shaft  from  the  200  to  the  300  foot  level, 
and  has  developed  a  fine  body  of  ore  the  entire  100  feet,  larger  and 
richer  than  anything  above  the  200  foot  level. 

In  addition  to  these  two  mines,  there  are  many  others  that  have  been 
showing  an  increased  development  and  production,  and  the  balance 
of  the  mines  are  producing  their  usual  production,  and  are  shipping 
their  regular  amounts,  which  serve  to  employ  many  men  outside  of  the 
prospectors. 

CATTLE  INTERB8TS.  ^ 

The  cattle  interests  have  never  been  brighter  or  better,  and  the 
grass  on  account  of  the  abundant  rainlall  is  fine;  the  cattle  men  are 
&st  retrieving  their  lost  fortunes,  and  the  herds  are  increasing  with 
wonderful  rapidity. 

BOGORRO  COUNTY. 

The  following  report  was  furnished  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Martin : 

Socorro  Conntv  occupies  the  central  latitudinal  portion  of  New  Mexico,  and  extends 
vefitward  from  Lincoln  Connty  to  the  Arizona  line,  a  distance  of  230  miles.  It  is  the 
larijrest  eonnty  in  the  Territory,  and  is  peculiarly  fortunate  in  the  wealth  and  diversity 
of  its  resources.  The  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  extends  through  its  of^nter,  and  its 
snrpaflsiuK  fertility  is  attested  hy  the  numerous  thriving  settlements  embraced  within 
its  boundaries. 

Of  these  towns  the  city  of  Socorro,  the  county  seat,  is  the  largest.  Situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  Socorro  Mountains  on  land  gently  sloping  toward  the  river,  sheltered  from 
the  northwest  and  southwest  winds,  with  an  elevation  of  4,665  feet,  it  has  Justly 
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earned  iU  reputation  as  an  ideal  health  vesort.  Its  water  system  is  perfect,  and  con- 
dacte  the  water,  famous  for  its  softness  and  purity,  from  the  inexhanstible  spring  at 
the  foot  of  th»  mountain  t>o  all  parts  of  the  city.  In  19I&2  the  Conrt  of  Private  Land 
Claims  g^nted  to  the  city  of  Socorro  4  sqnare  Spanish  leagues  of  land,  centered  by 
the  Roman  ( -atliolic  Church  of  Socorro,  thus  assuring  perfect  title  to  those  acquiring 
lands  within  its  limits.  Without  possessing  a  single  individual  who  might  nowadays 
be  termed  rich,  yet  for  substantial,  well-to-do  citizeuship  Socorro  can  vie  with  any 
city  of  her  size  in  the  Union.  Her  enter nrises  arc  controlled  by  men  of  standing  and 
public  spirit.  Blessed  with  a  generous,  liospitablo,  and  elevated  society,  she  stands 
ready  to  respond  to  every  progressive  step  that  shall  tend  to  develop  the  but  yet 
half-awakent'd  resources  of  the  county.  With  a  population  of  some  5,000,  Socorro  is 
past  the  stage  of  growth  when  it  is  possible  to  C'libody  in  a  short  report  a  reference 
to  each  of  its  many  enterprises.  With  her  smelters,  fire-clay  works,  natatorium, 
large  mercantile  establishments,  mills,  etc.,  she  has  certainly  taken  material  strides 
toward  becoming  a  large  and  prosperous  city.  Of  her  three  flouring  mills,  the  steam 
mill  of  John  Green  wald  <&  Co.  has  recently  been  enlarged  and  improved,  and  is  tam- 
ing out  flour  from  the  peerless  Socorro  County  wheat,  which  is  equal  to  the  finest 
products  of  Eastern  mills.  Among  her  recent  improvements  the  splendid  distillery 
of  Abe  Coon,  the  great  orchardist,  deserves  mention.  This  structure  is  built  of  brick, 
and  is  furnished  with  the  most  modem  appliances  for  the  manufacture  of  distilled 
liquors.  Though  in  operation  only  a  few  months  the  product  whicti  Mr.  Coon  is 
turning  out  has  achieved  a  gratifying  reputation. 

Two  large  public  schools,  a  C:<tholic  seminary,  and  that  magnificent  stmctiire,  the 
celebrated  scnool  of  mines,  which  opened  this  year  with  a  greatly  increased  att<'nd- 
ance,  give  evidence  of  the  fact  that  Socorro  is  not  behind  in  educational  advantages. 

The  happy  situation  of  Socorro  from  a  sanitary  standpoint  has  long  been  recog- 
nized by  the  medical  faculty.  Its  benefits  have  been  so  pronounced  that  a  project 
is  now  on  foot  to  establish  a  large  sanitarium  above  and  about  2  miles  distant  from 
the  town,  on  land  deeded  to  it  by  the  city. 

San  Marcial,  a  thriving  railroad  town,  is  the  next  largest  in  the  coanty.  Magda- 
lena,  on  the  Magdalena  branch  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  is  a  busy  mining  town,  and 
the  largest  stock  shipping  point  in  the  Territory. 

MINING. 

Socorro  County's  mining  resources  are  being  rapidly  and  widely  developed.  At 
Water  Canyon,  16  miles  west  of  Socorro,  the  Timber  Peak  Mining  Company,  a  Phil- 
adelphia corporation,  have  just  completed  a  road  some  7  miles  long  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
$8,000.  This  leads  to  their  mines  on  Timlier  Peak,  where  they  nave  opened  up  an 
immense  body  of  ore  for  the  operation  of  a  modem  redaction  plant  of  150  tons 
capacity.  The  mill  is  in  process  of  erection  and  will  be  running  this  fall.  The 
mines  in  Water  Canyon,  Six  Mile  Canyon,  and  in  the  Socorro  Mountains  are  all 
within  3  to  20  miles  of  the  magnificent  smelting  plant  at  Socorro,  and  the  haul  to 
the  smelter  being  down  grade,  makt'S  it  possible  to  operate  mines  in  those  sections 
containing  low-grade  ores  with  success.  At  Graham,  in  the  western  part  of  the 
coanty,  the  Helen  Mining  Company  is  operating,  by  water  power,  one  of  the  best- 
paying  mills  in  the  Territory.  The  utilization  of  this  power  coMt  over  $25,000,  and 
its  capacity  can  be  Judged  from  the  fact  that  the  company  are  now  constructing  a 
bucket  tramway  from  their  mines  to  the  mill,  and  have  recently  purchased  an  elec- 
tri<-  plant  which  will  furnish  sufficient  power  to  run  all  of  the  mills  in  the  Mogollon 
mining  district.  " 

At  Magdalena  the  gvaphio  smelter,  erected  about  three  years  ago,  has  been  rnn- 
ning  successfully  on  ores  from  its  own  andothe^  mines  in  the  Magdalena  mining  dis- 
trict with  but  one  shut  down  since  its  construction.  Without  going  into  statistics. 
It  is  sufficient  ti>  say,  as  indicatinp^  the  devel<  'pment  of  the  mining  inoustry  in  Socorro 
County,  that  six  mining  companies  have  been  incorporated  within  the  past  year  for 
the  purpoHc  of  operating  in  this  county.  These  companies  are  controlled  by  men  of 
capital  and  experience,  and  all  of  them  have  begun  the  immediate  and  extensive 
development  of  their  properties. 

The  many  perpetual  streams  flowing  through  the  mineral  belts  of  the  county,  an^ 
the  abundance  of  timber,  with  the  equable  winter  climate,  make  it  possible  to  work 
the  mines  throughout  the  entire  season  at  a  minimum  outlay. 

Besides  the  precious  metals,  there  are  many  valuable  lead  and  copper  properties. 
Just  recently  large  quantities  of  lead  and  copper  were  discovered  a  short  distance 
east  of  Socorro,  which  are  rocoivini;  the  attention  of  capitalists. 

The  Carthage  eoal  mines,  10  miles  east  of  San  Antonio,  are  being  steadily  oper- 
ated by  A.  H.  Hilton,  of  San  Antonio.  Coal  of  the  beat  quality  is  found  ihronghont 
the  county.  The  smelter  at  Magdalena  is  tired  with  coal  mined  in  that  vici  ity, 
and  it  needs  only  additional  railroad  extension  to  open  up  valuable  coal  fields  iu 
the  county. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

Th^  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  from  its  source  to  its  month,  is  as  rich  as  the  valley 
of  the  Nile,  and  all  the  products  which  are  raised  in  the  most  favored  sections  of 
the  country  are  here  raised  in  the  greatest  ahnndance,  and  are  of  the  finest  quality. 
At  every  State  and  international  exposition  the  g^ain,  fruits,  vegetahles,  and  grasses 
of  the  Rio  ( jrande  have  competed  with  and  excelled  the  finest  products  of  our  most 
favored  agricultural  states. 

lb  the  western  part  of  the  county  the  Frisco,  Tularoso,  and  Gila  rivers,  with  their 
numerous  branohts,  irrigate  valleys  of  equal  fertility  to  the  Rio  Grande.  Being  in 
a  higher  a'titnde,  the.v  are  of  course  better  adapted  to  the  raising  of  appl(*s,  pota- 
toes, and  the  hardier  products.  Their  amazing  prolificacy  can  best  be  realized  when 
it  is  remembered  that  their  soil  is  the  accumulation  for  numberless  ages  of  the  wash 
from  the  mountains,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  go  to  a  depth  of  15  or  20  feet  before  a 
substratum  is  reached. 

As  in  other  parts  of  the  Territory,  and  the  whole  irrigable  West,  vast  areas  of  land 
in  the  county  are  lying  untilled  for  want  of  an  adequate  system  of  irrigation,  espe- 
cially in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley.  This  hind  only  awaits  the  introduction  of  storage 
reservoirs  to  repay  a  hundredfold  the  outlay  therefor. 

PREHISTORIC  RUINS. 

To  the  archaeologist  nnd  the  savant  the  valleys  of  the  Frisco  and  Tularoso  present 
features  of  the  deepest  interest.  It  is  here  that  the  remains  of  the  Pueblos  of  the 
historyless  races  who  cultivated  the  vallevs  in  ages  past  are  found.  To  the  health 
seeker,  for  whom  the  rod  and  gun  have  no  attractions,  the  delving  among  the  st<me 
ruins  for  the  artistically  painted  and  skillfully  made  pottery,  for  shell  and  turquoise 
ornaments,  and  the  curious  implements  of  war,  agriculture,  and  the  chase  of  a  people 
who  were  certainly  not  strangers  to  the  arts  of  civilization,  atl'ords  a  healthful  and 
diverting  occupation  of  intense  interest  to  the  speculative  mind. 

STOCK. 

During  the  past  year  8,000  cars  of  cattle  have  been  shipped  fVom  Magdalena. 
Owing  to  the  high  price  of  beef,  many  of  the  principal  stockmen  have  entirely 
cleaned  up  their  ranges  of  beef  cattle,  so  that  the  splendid  grazing  grounds  will  not 
be  overburdened  for  several  seasons  to  come.  Kor  the  past  ten  years  the  stockmen 
have  bred  to  Shorthorn  and  Hereford  bulls,  and  there  is  very  little,  If  any,  low-grade 
Block  in  the  county. 

Probably  no  industry  in  the  county  has  met  with  such  impetus  during  the  past 
year  as  that  of  sheep  raising.  Many  individuals  have  gone  extensively  into  the  busi- 
ness, and  several  large  corporations  have  been  formed,  the  largest  of  which  is  that 
manage<l  by  the  well  known  stockman,  Montasne  Stevens,  who  is  associated  with 
General  Miles  and  others  in  the  western  part  of  the  county. 

All  of  the  principal  sheep  herds  of  the  county  have  been  bred  to  high-grade  Merino 
bucks,  largely  imported  fiom  Europe. 

Nearly  all  of  the  small  ranch  owners  living  in  the  mountainous  sections  of  the 
county  are  engaging  with  profit  in  the  business  of  raising  goats.  There  is  no  market 
less  subject  to  fluctuation  than  the  market  for  mohair,  and  with  the  certainty  of  g<H>d 
prices  and  the  excellent  adaptation  of  a  large  portion  of  the  county  to  the  raising  of 
the  finest  breeds  of  Angora  goats,  it  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  enterprises  for  the 
man  of  small  means  to  engage  in. 

WBSTERN  SOOORBO  COUNTY. 

Western  Socorro  (''ounty  comprises  a  stretch  of  territory  several  times 
the  size  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  that  will,  when  it  is  settled  and 
thoroughly  developed,  become  one  of  the  riclieht  x>ortions  of  New  M  exico. 

First  is  all  that  rich  mining  country  in  theMogollon  Mountains,  which, 
though  yet  practicaUy  undeveloped,  except  in  a  lew  instances,  is  now 
the  greatest  gold  camp  in  the  Territory.  And  there  are  many  other 
part8  of  western  Socoito  County  yet  un prospected  which  will  without 
doubt  some  time  in  the  near  future  prove  rich  in  mineral. 

Then  there  are  numerous  str«  ams,  in  the  most  fertile  valleys,  where 
the  most  prolific  agricultural  crops  and  fruit  can  be  raised.  Besides  all 
thiS|  there  are  immense  ranges  for  cattle  and  sheep,  always  covered  with 
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the  finest  grass^  which  would  be  a  source  of  wealth  in  itself  if  there  were 
nothing  else. 

Hitherto  the  valleys  and  mesas  have  been  occupied  by  the  big  cattle 
companies,  who  practically  held  the  entire  C/Ountry  with  the  exception 
of  a  comparatively  few  small  ranchmen  along  the  streams.  But  the 
conditions  have  now  entirely  changed.  The  big  cattle  companies  have 
nearly  all  gone  out  of  existence,  and  their  places  are  being  taken  by 
ranchmen  who  cultivate  small  farms,  raise  their  own  produce,  and  also 
raise  small  bunches  qf  cattle.  At  one  time  the  ranges  were  overstocked 
with  cattle  by  the  big  companies,  running  at  large  until  there  was  a  lack 
of  feed  for  all;  but  now  there  is  plenty  of  grass,  and  more,  too,  for  all 
the  stock  in  the  country.  Besides,  it  has  been  demonstrated  to  the  small 
ranchmen  that  having  100  cattle  which  can  be  kept  practically  under 
the  owner's  eye,  is  a  source  of  much  more  profit  than  500  running  on 
a  larger  range. 

As. to  crops  and  fruits,  the  small  ranchmen  who  have  lived  there  for 
years  have  been  able  to  raise  an  immense  yield  of  farm  products  to  the 
acre,  and  those  who  have  given  it  a  thorough  trial  have  found  that  all 
kinds  of  fruit  do  remarkably  well.  In  fact,  such  fruit  as  apples,  plums, 
cherries,  and  kindred  fraits  do  much  better  than  on  some  other  lands 
noted  for  their  fine  fruits. 

All  it  needs  in  this  great  but  thinly  settled  region  is  more  settlers,  a 
little  thrift  and  enterprise,  and  markets  for  their  crops,  to  make-  tbis 
region  one  of  the  most  prosperous  to  be  found  anywhere,  and  the  devel- 
opment and  working  of  the  known  valuable  mines  would  aettle  the 
market  question. 

TAOS  COUNTY. 

The  valley  of  Taos,  the  county  seat  of  Taos  County,  is  the  center, 
approximately  18  by  30  miles  in  extent,  and  has  a  population  of  about 
7,000,  the  total  population  of  the  county  being  about  11,000.  There  are 
numerous  valleys  within  the  county  limits,  the  largest  being  about  10 
by  12  miles  in  extent 

The  wealth  of  the  choicest  agricultural  and  mineral  lands  and  the 
unlimited  supply  of  water  are  phenomenal.  But  few  localities  in  the 
United  States  afford  the  combination  to  be  found  here  of  a  rich,  pro- 
ductive farming  country  surrounding  an  immediate  home  market  for  its 
products.  The  price  of  laud,  however,  is  very  cheap.  Tracts  of  A  Ko. 
1  land^  varying  in  extent  from  20  to  200  acres,  now  under  cultivation, 
and  with  a  perpetual  water  right,  can  be  bought  for  from  $10  to  $20  per 
acre,  and  lands  suitable  for  colonization,  with  a  river  frontage,  in  tracts 
from  500  to  1,500  acres,  for  $5  per  acre.  Water  for  the  irrigation  of 
these  lands  is  very  easy  of  development  and  wood  is  abundant. 

The  Taos  Valley  is  most  picturesque.  On  the  east  it  is  surrounded 
by  mountains  in  the  shape  of  a  half  moon,  with  no  foothills  extending 
out  into  the  mesas  to  break  the  view  or  diminish  their  grandeur.  Sev- 
eral very  deep  canyons  penetrate  these  mountains  for  a  distance  of  from 
20  to  25  miles,  and  pour  their  fioods  out  on  the  valley  lands,  where  they 
may  be  easily  used  for  irrigation. 

Eleven  streams  issue  into  and  cross  this  valley  in  a  westerly  direc- 
tion, draining  a  great  area  of  high  mountains.  When  these  streams 
reach  the  valleys  the  volume  of  some  of  them  is  as  much  as  400  or  500 
cubic  feet  Taking  the  whole  course  of  the  Rio  Orande  Valley,  this 
section  is  usually  known  as  the  Taos  Valley,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
there  are  about  180,000  acres  of  land  subject  to  the  influence  of  irriga- 
tion. 
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There  are  now  from  25,000  to  30,000  acres  irrigated  and  cultivated  in 
the  valley,  and  its  population  is  only  about  10,0(M)  people.  At  the  very 
lowest  estimate  this  same  land  would  support  fully  20,000  people,  and 
with  close  and  intensive  cultivation  these  figures  could  be  increased  to 
50,000,  which  would  allow  a  lO-acre  fruit  farm  to  each  family  of  five 
persons.  This  area  to  the  Eastern  man  seems  very  small,  but  when  it  is 
considered  that  one  small  orchard  of  5  acres  near  Taos  produced  over 
$400  an  acre,  10  acres,  therefore,  intensively  cultivated,  would  give  a 
gross  income  of  $4,000.  How  many  farmers  of  the  East  realize  such 
a  sum  from  160  acres  of  diversified  crops?  Of  course  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  this  money  return  per  acre  is  from  trees  in  full  bearing;  but 
it  is  by  no  means  excessive  or  a  prize  yield;  it  is  simply  what  can  be 
done  with  average  good  culture. 

Speaking  of  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  of  Taos  County,  one  of  the 
earliest  explorers  says:  "The  harvest  for  one  year  is  sufficient  for  seven. 
When  they  begin  to  sow,  the  fields  are  covered  with  corn  that  has  not 
been  gathered."  Taking  corn,  the  crop  mentioned,  the  yield  will  be 
well  up  in  the  neighborhood  of  80  bushels  per  acre,  and  other  crops 
will  be  in  proi>ortion. 

All  fruits  and  grains  of  the  temperate  zone  flourish  here  to  perfec- 
tion, while  root  crops,  such  as  potatoes,  beets,  turnips,  parsnips,  onions, 
etc.,  reach  a  high  standard  of  excellence.  Alfalfa  is  an  important  prod- 
uct and  ranges  from  4  to  5  tons  per  acre,  bringing  at  market  from  $12 
to  $14  per  ton.  This  is  a  good  section  for  fruit.  Apples,  peaches,  plums, 
and  pears  grow  to  perfection  and  find  a  ready  market  at  profitable 
prices. 

This  county  of  Taos  is  commonly  called  "  The  Garden  of  Eden,''  and, 
being  so  well  supplied  with  water  for  irrigation,  is  an  attractive  coun- 
try for  the  promotion  of  colonization  enterprises.  Many  inquiries  are 
of  late  being  made  for  tracts  of  land  that  are  desirable  for  colonization 
purposes,  and  no  part  of  the  Southwest  can  be  more  safely  recommended 
to  colonists  than  the  rich,  well- watered  valleys  of  Taos  County  and 
northern  New  Mexico. 

So  much  has  been  said  about  the  necessities  of  irrigation  and  of  the 
advantages  of  farming  by  irrigation  in  New  Mexico  that  the  reader 
might  very  proi>erly  conclude  that  in  no  portion  of  the  Territory  can 
agricultural  pursuits  be  carried  on  without  irrigation. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  certain  localities  to  fail  to  state  that  in  the 
higher  mountain  valleys  and  high  mesas  or  table-lands  crops  grow  suc- 
cessfully without  irrigation. 

Especially  has  this  been  proved  to  be  so  in  the  northeastern  part  ot 
Colfax  County.  Here  wheat,  oats,  barley,  hay,  potatoes,  and  fruits 
grow  without  irrigation.  Johnson  mesa,  east  of  Eaton,  which  until  a 
few  years  ago  was  used  only  as  grazing  land  for  sheep  and  cattle,  is 
now  settled  up  by  several  hundred  prosperous  farmers.  Information 
comes  from  the  land  office  for  this  district,  situated  at  Clayton,  Union 
County,  N.  Mex.,  that  filings  under  the  United  States  land  laws  in  that 
office  by  settlers  on  these  higher  table-lands,  as  well  as  on  irrigable 
lands,  are  rapidly  increasing  in  number. 

UNION  COUNTY. 

Union  County,  the  northern  county  of  the  Territory,  tcmching  Texas 
on  the  south,  Oklahoma  on  the  east,  and  Colorado  on  the  north,  was 
created  in  1893  by  an  act  of  the  New  Mexico  legislature,  and  is  a  part 
of  three  older  counties,  Colfax,  Mora,  and  San  Miguel.    Its  area  is  in 
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acres  4,126,000^  mostly  grazing  land,  abundantly  watered  by  springs 
and  well-supplied  streams,  uud  broken  frequently  by  canyons  in  the 
nortbern  and  southern  parts. 

The  population  of  Union  County  is  between  5,000  and  7,000,  almost 
without  an  exception  prosperous  and  enterprising.  Never  in  tlie  his- 
tory of  the  county  has  there  been  an  appeal  for  assistance  because  of 
poverty  by  the  inhabitants,  nor  is  there  a  pauper  within  the  confines 
of  tbe  county. 

The  industries  are  cattle  and  sheep  raising,  both  of  which  have  for 
two  years  past  proven  wonderfully  remunerative;  with  summers  free 
from  hail  and  severe  inclemency,  and  winters  during  which  heavy 
snows  and  blizzards  known  to  northern  range,  are  noticeably  absent. 
Irrigation,  which  has  blessed  her  sister  domains  in  the  south,  is  not  as 
yet  to  any  great  extent  practiced  in  Union  County,  although  on  the 
Cimarron  River,  a  stream  rising  near  the  town  of  Folsom  and  flowing 
south  near  the  northern  and  eastern  lines  of  the  county,  are  many  fine 
farms  stretching  along  both  sides  of  the  river  for  a  distance  of  50  or  60 
miles  to  the  Oklahoma  line,  raising  alfalfa  and  garden  ])roduce. 

The  altitude  of  5,230  feet  is  especially  recommended  for  all  bronchial 
and  pulmonary  affections,  asthma,  etc.,  which  diseases  are  entirely 
unknown  to  the  natives  of  this  section  of  the  West.  A  physician  of 
twenty  years^  residence  in  this  portion  of  the  Territory  made  the 
astounding  statement  not  long  ago  before  a  medical  meeting  in  the 
East  that  ^^he  had  never  known  a  fatal  case  of  pulmonary  trouble 
among  peox)le  born  in  this  section;  and  tliat  visitors  suffering  from  con- 
sumption, excepting  those  in  the  last  stages,  received  immediate  help 
from  the  climate."  Statistics  show  that  Union  County  enjoys  over  three 
hundreil  days  of  sunshine  yearly,  and  that  fogs  and  dampness  are 
nnknown. 

Tbe  taxable  property  of  the  county  is  $2,000,000;  the  debt,  including 
the  court-house  bonds,  is  less  than  $40,000,  and  the  rate  of  taxation  low. 

The  principal  town  of  Union  County  is  Clayton,  situate  on  the  Union 
Pacific,  Denver  and  Gulf  Railroad,  126  miles  from  Trinidad,  Colo.,  342 
miles  from  Denver,  and  11  miles  from  the  Texas  hue  on  the  south.  This 
place,  rising  from  a  primitive  cattle-shipping  point  in  1889,  which  on 
more  than  one  occasion  the  "festive cowboy,"  then  "lord  of  the  plains," 
"  took  in,"  has  matured  into  a  well-built  village  of  800  inhabitants,  with 
stone  buildings  and  modern  improvements,  water  system,  and  electric 
lights.  It  has  also  a  $10,000  brick  schoolhouse  recently  built,  a  $20,000 
court-house  and  jail,  and  a  new  hotel  costing  $15,000. 

The  amount  of  business  transacted — iiupplies  for  the  ranches  as  far 
away  as  the  Canadian  Kiver  on  the  south,  100  miles  to  Oklahoma  points 
on  the  north  and  east,  sold  by  the  wholesale  and  retail  stores — aggre- 
gates nearly  $500,000  annually.  From  Clayton  is  shipped  each  year 
1,500,000  pounds  of  wool,  which  is  marketed  in  July  and  August,  from 
100,000  lambs  and  50,000  sheep. 

Clayton  is  the  site  of  the  United  States  land  office,  within  the  juris- 
diction of  which  are  7,000,000  acres  of  Government  land  open  for  set- 
tlement and  sale  under  the  land  laws  of  the  United  States,  with  a  total 
settlement  in  1897  of  72,010  acres. 

Neat  residences  well  kept  impress  the  visitor  at  once  with  the  pros- 
perity of  the  place. 

The  next  largest  town  in  the  county  is  Folsom,  which  town  is  also 
situated  on  the  railroad,  56  miles  north  of  the  county  seat,  Clayton; 
prettily  located,  nestling  in  the  foothills  near  the  base  of  Mount 
Couphn,  an  extinct  volcano,  and  at  the  head  waters  of  the  Cimarron 
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Eiver.  Canyons  and  beaatiful  drives  are  ou  every  hand,  and  green 
alfalfa  fields,  from  wiiich  are  cut,  baled,  and  shipped  many  tons  of  feed 
each  year. 

Folsom  has  three  wholesale  stores  besides  several  smaller  ones  and 
two  most  excellent  hotels.  The  place  is  a  favorite  summer  resort  for 
people  from  Texas,  its  even  temy)erature  and  cool  nights  together  with 
the  beauty  of  its  scenery  tempting  the  traveler  from  the  warm  districts 
of  the  South.  Its  population  is  900.  It  has  been  justly  called  "the 
Bijou  of  the  Mountains''  from  its  unique  location. 

SHEEP. 

Union  County  with  its  broad  expanses  of  grazing  land  is  well  adapted 
for  sheep  culture,  the  largest  flock  in  the  Territory  belonging  to  a  sin- 
gle corporation  and  shearing  400,000  pounds  of  wool.  This  flock  num- 
bers 53,000  head,  and  runs  on  its  own  ranges,  while  the  small  owner, 
with  his  1,000  sheep,  enjoys  the  same  privileges  of  Government  pastur- 
age. The  number  of  sheep  in  this  county  is  500,000,  for  the  most  part 
graded  merinos,  averaging  6  pounds  of  wool.  Loss  from  storms  and 
scab  is  small,  being  less  than  6  per  cent  annually,  while  the  increase 
for  the  past  ten  years  has  averaged  80  per  cent.  The  clips  are  sold  in 
the  railway  towns  in  July  and  August  to  the  buyers  who  come  from 
the  East,  the  average  price  for  1898  being  12  cents  per  pound. 

CATTLE. 

Formerly  Union  County  was  one  vast  range  on  which  grazed  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  cattle.  The  day,  however,  of  the  cowboy  and  large  herds 
of  cattle  is  a  thing  of  the  past  and  has  disappeared.  '  The  county  tax 
books  show  that  40,000  head  of  cattle  are  still  left  and  being  carefully 
looked  after  and  fed  by  farmers  who  own  from  60  to  600  head  each. 
These  are  well-graded  Herefords  and  Shorthorns,  and  are  proving  a  pay- 
ing investment  to  their  owners.  They  are  either  marketed  or  sold  to 
bnyers  from  Kansas  or  Colorado. 

R^AILKOADS. 

Union  County  is  crossed  by  the  Union  Pacific,  Denver  and  Gulf 
Eaiiroad,  a  road  running  from  Denver,  Colo.,  to  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  a  dis- 
tance of  780  miles,  which  enters  the  county  at  a  point  near  Folsom  and 
leaves  it  at  Texline,  Tex.  This  road,  which  was  built  in  1888,  has  dur- 
ing the  past  five  years  improved  greatly  its  roadbed  and  rolling  stock, 
until  it  has  become  one  of  the  best  roads  in  the  West.  Its  passenger 
service  is,  because  of  its  new  and  excellent  coaches  and  fast-running 
trains,  worthy  of  particular  mention,  and  the  traveler,  leaving  New 
Mexico  one  morning,  reaches  by  close  connections  the  city  of  Denver 
the  same  afternoon  and  Chicago  the  following  evening.  The  road  has, 
in  way  of  improvements  in  Union  County  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1898,  laid  10  miles  of  65pound  steel  in  place  of  52-pound  rails;  has 
fenced  41  track  miles  or  82  linear  mUes;  has  ballasted  25  miles  of  road- 
bed 15  inches  deep  with  cinders,  besides  building  sheep-dipping  plants 
at  both  Folsom  and  Clayton  with  a  capacity  of  10,000  sheep  daily. 

A  new  and  roomy  station  has  also  been  erected  at  Clayton,  equipped 
with  electric  lights.  This  road  is  a  most  patent  medium  in  moving 
New  Mexico  cattle  to  northern  ranges,  and  thousands  of  head  are 
driven  annually  from  the  Pecos  Biver  district,  in  southern  New  Mexico, 
to  Clayton  and  Folsom,  in^here  they  are  shipped  to  Wyoming,  Montana, 
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and  Eastern  markets.  In  the  fall  of  the  year  no  less  than  200,000 
sheep  are  also  carried  by  the  Denver  and  Gulf  road  to  Colorado  feed- 
ing points. 

SCHOOLS. 

Union  County  has  two  new  school  buildings,  made  of  pressed  brick 
and  native  sandstone,  one  at  the  county  seat,  Clayton,  costing  $10,000, 
and  the  second,  completed  during  the  past  year,  at  Folsom,  at  a  cost  of 
$9,000.  Several  new  edifices  for  educational  purposes  have  been  erected 
in  the  interior  during  the  past  few  years  to  accommodate  the  needs  of 
the  growing  population,  and  the  gain  in  matters  of  education  is  a  very 
considerable  one. 

The  average  length  of  school  terms  in  this  county  is  eight  months. 

COAL. 

Coal  has  been  found  in  several  portions  of  the  county  in  considerable 
quantities,  and  it  is  of  excellent  quality.  The  best  is  found  on  John- 
son's Mesa,  The  coal  fields  being  some  distance  from  the  railway  they 
are  being  slowly  developed,  using  it  almost  entirely  for  home  consump- 
tion. The  records  of  the  land  oihce  show  entries  of  2,600  acres  of  coal 
lands  in  Union  County. 

Stone  for  building  purp6ses,  the  white  sandstone,  is  found  in  abundant 
quantities,  also  in  difl'erent  portions  of  the  county.  The  quarry  near 
Clayton  now  furnishes  the  material  for  the  buildings  of  that  town. 
Gold  and  copper,  though  not  in  paying  quantities,  have  been  discovered 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  and  along  the  canyons  of  the  Cim- 
arron Biver. 

COST  OF   LIVING. 

Exceptional  inducements  are  offered  the  homeseeker  in  this  county. 
Should  he  wish  to  engage  in  ranching  he  may  select  his  homestead  from 
the  thousands  of  acres  of  Government  land  at  a  cost  of  $16  for  his  160 
acres.  He  will  find  the  expense  of  living  not  materially  different  from 
that  in  the  East.  Flour  costs  $2.60  per  100  pounds;  meats  and  grain  are 
cheaper  than  they  are  in  the  far  East,  and  groceries  at  prices  charged  in 
Denver  or  Kansas  City,  and  in  this  climate  of  sunshine,  after  a  few 
years,  the  summer  heat  of  eastern  districts  unknown  in  the  arid  por- 
tions of  the  West  and  the  rigors  of  severe  winters  of  the  Orient,  will 
hold  out  no  inducements  to  him  to  leave  the  country  of  his  adoption. 

VALENCIA  COUNTY. 

Valencia  County  is  one  of  the  largest  counties  of  New  Mexico,  reach- 
ing from  the  Arizona  line  on  the  west  to  the  line  of  Guadalupe  County 
on  the  east.  The  western  ^s  well  as  the  eastern  high  plateaus  of  the 
county  afford  splendid  pasture  for  several  hundred  thousand  head  of 
sheep,  whose  owners,  under  the  present  prosperous  condition  of  the 
sheep  business  are  growing  rapidly  rich. 

Fine  bodies  of  timber  lands  are  found  in  the  Manzano  and  Zuni 
mountains,  while  the  Kio  Puerco  Valley  is  known  to  contain  large  beds 
of  coal,  gypsum,  and  a  superior  grade  of  building  stone. 

Farming  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  valley  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  which  river  flows  from  north  to  south  through  the  center  of 
the  county.  The  soil  here  is  extremely  rich,  and  is  being  made  better 
year  by  year  through  the  application  of  river  sediment  which  is  brought 
onto  the  land  by  means  of  irrigation.    Wheat  yields  abundant  crops  of 
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a  superior  grade;  corn,  oats,  barley,  and  beans  can  not  be  surpassed  for 
yield  and  quality,  while  in  tlie  way  of  horticulture  the  county  is 
destined  to  take  a  prominent  place  among  the  fruit  producing  counties 
of  the  Territory. 

Apples,  pears,  and  peaches  are  grown  profitably,  while  of  grapes  we 
have  not  only  the  justly  celebrated  Mission  grape,  but  also  vsuch  other 
[European  varieties  as  the  Tokay,  the  Muscat,  etc. 

Alfalfa  is  grown  here  iu  large  quantities  and  brings  good  returns; 
vegetables  of  all  kinds  and  varieties  yield  8uri)ri8ingly  large  crops  with 
but  little  labor  and  care. 

On  the  western  mesas  of  the  county  the  canaigre  root  is  found  in 
abundance.  As  the  demand  for  this  root  increases  from  year  to  year  for 
tanning  purposes,  an  important  industry  will  be  developed  in  that  line 
within  the  course  of  a  few  years. 

Sugar  beets  have  been  planted  iu  a  small  way  in  different  parts  of 
the  county.  Tests  made  of  them  have  given  highly  satisfactory  results 
as  to  percentage  of  sugar  and  purity,  with  indications  of  a  yield  of 
about  30  tons  to  the  acre.  As  soon  as  a  sugar  factory  is  established 
somewhere  iu  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  a  large  portion  of  the  farm- 
ing land  of  the  county  will  be  devoted  to  beet  raising. 

■ 

RAILROADS  IN  NEW  MEXICO. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  one  of  the  greatest 
systems  of  railroads  in  the  entire  country,  traverses  the  Territory  of 
New  Mexico  from  north  to  south,  with  numerous  branches  running  into 
the  mountains.  The  general  direction  of  the  road  from  the  Colorado 
State  line  at  Raton  Pass  to  Rin(;on  Junction  is  nearly  south.  From 
Rincon  Junction  to  Deming  its  direction  is  southeast- westerly,  and  to 
the  Texas  line  south-southeast.  Connection  is  made  with  Santa  Fe  by 
an  18-mile  branch  from  Lamy  Junction. 

The  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  affords  the  means  of  ingress  from  the 
north  by  the  way  of  Denver,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  most  magnificent 
scenic  line  ever  built.  To  other  sections  stage  lines  afford  communica- 
tion and  transportation  over  the  best  roads  in  the  world,  and  the  tour- 
ist, health  seeker,  or  the  scientist  need  have  no  fear  of  experiencing 
discomforts  in  traveling  through  New  Mexico.  This  road  runs  about 
175  miles  through  our  Territory. 

The  Pecos  Valley  and  Northeastern  Railroad  extends  89  miles  from 
Pecos  City,  Tex.,  northward  to  Eddy,  the  county  seat  of  Kddy  County, 
and  73  miles  to  Roswell,  the  county  seat  of  Chaves  County.  The  road 
was  completed  in  LSDO  and  the  extension  from  Roswell,  X.  Mex.,  to 
Amarillo  will  be  208  miles,  making  the  entire  length  of  the  line  372 
miles..  The  Roswell  extension  enables  the-  soutlteastern  part  of  the 
Territory  to  also  have  immediate  connection  with  the  Denver  and  Gulf, 
giving  a  connection  in  addition  to  the  Texas  and  Pacific  route  as  well 
as  with  Denver,  Colo.  By  next  spring  southeastern  New  Mexico 
will  be  able  to  ship  stock  and  its  varied  products  directly  to  larger 
markets  without  having  to  drive  across  the  country  to  the  Santa  Fe,  in 
central  New  Mexico,  or  to  ship  around  through  Texas,  over  the  Texas 
.  and  Pacific,  to  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

The  Union  Pacific,  Denver  and  Gulf  Railroad  is  built  through  Union 
County  in  the  northeastern  corner  of  this  Territory  for  a  distance  of 
about  80  miles.  A  great  quantity  of  stock  is  shipped  over  this  road 
from  Clayton,  the  county  seat  of  Union  County. 

The  Southern  Pacifi^c  Railroad  extends  entirely  across  the  south* 
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western  part  of  Few  Mexico,  running  almost  due  east  from  Stein's 
Pass,  where  it  enters  the  Territory  on  the  western  boundary,  and  con- 
nects at  Lordsburg  for  the  Olitton  copper  mines;  at  Deming  with  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  system,  and  at  El  Paso  with  the 
Texas  Pacific  and  Galveston,  Harrisburg  and  San  Antonio.  About 
160  miles  of  the  Southern  Pacific  runs  through  New  Mexico. 

The  Alamagordo  aud  Sacramento  Mountain  Railway  has  completed 
its  line  from  Alamagordo  up  to  the  Sacramento  Mountains,  a  distance  of 
15  miles.  These  mountains  are  particularly  noted  for  their  very  heavy 
growth  of  timber,  and  the  building  of  this  road  will  be  the  means  of 
opening  up  considerable  improvements  in  that  section  of  New  Mexico. 

The  Santa  Fe  Pacific  (formerly  the  Atlantic  Pacific  Railway),  begin- 
ning at  Albuquerque,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  extends  in  a  westerly  direc- 
tion to  the  western  boundary  of  New  Mexico,  taking  in  about  2(10  miles 
of  the  Territory,  and  continues  on  to  the  Pacific  coast,  in  California. 

The  Silver  Oity,  Deming  and  Pacific  Railway  runs  from  Deming  to 
Silver  City,  a  distance  of  about  4o  miles.  This  is  a  branch  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  road. 

Several  important  railway  lines  from  the  East  are  headed  toward 
New  Mexico,  and  will  build  through  our  Territory. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  course  of  the  above  roads  that  New  Mexico 
possesses  the  advantage  of  easy  access,  and  I  believe  that  the  next 
year  will  show  many  miles  of  new  roads  through  our  Territory,  which 
will  tend  to  open  up  new  country  and  add  largely  to  our  wealth  and 
development. 

The  New  Mexico  exhibit  at  the  Omaha  Exposition,  as  shown  by  the 
report  of  Hon.  J.  J,  Leeson,  manager,  follows: 

As  com mi8<^ inner  and  manager  of  the  New  Mexico  exhibit  at  the  Trans- Mississippi 
and  International  (Exposition  held  at  Omaha,  Nebr.,  from  Jane  1  to  November  1, 18^^, 
I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report: 

The  States'  and  Territories  making  exhibits  here  have  revealed  to  the  world  their 
ffreat  wealth  and  wouderliil  resources,  and  it  is  but  just  and  right  that  honors  should 
fall  where  honors  are  due.  Nebraska  should  be  honored  by  her  sister  States  and 
Territories  and  the  entire  world,  more  especially  when  our  nation  is  engaged  in  a 
great  war  with  a  foreign  power,  for  the  enterprise  she  has  shown  in  bringing  about 
such  an  enormous  and  creditable  exposition.  This  is  only  second  to  the  great  World's 
Fair  at  Chicago,  and  in  many  ways  it  even  surpasses  that.  Each  State  and  Territory 
should  be  honored  for  its  valuable  assistance  in  showing,  through  the  medium  of  this 
exposition,  its  wealth  and  resources.  Many  of  them  made  uiot»t  creditable  exhibits 
and  will  greatly  profit  thereby,  and  none  can  hope  to  be  more  benetited  than  our 
own  great  Tonitory.     I  say  this  for  several  good  reasons. 

First.  New  Mexico  has  the  linest  all-year  climate  on  the  whole  American  continent. 

Second.  New  Mexico  has  more  land  open  to  location  and  preemption  for  the  pros- 
pector or  farmer  than  any  State  or  Territory  in  the  I'niou. 

Third.  Now  Mexico  has  more  grazing  lands  than  any  other  State  or  Territory. 

Fourth.  New  Mexico  has  the  finest  home  market  for  her  products  of  any  StaU*  or 
Territory  in  the  Union. 

Fifth.  New  Mexico  is  by  far  the  best  sheep  aud  stock  country. 

Sixth.  New  Mexico  offers  a  better  lield  to-day  to  the  capitalist^  manufacturer, 
mechanic,  or  farmer  than  any  country  now  known. 

The  exhibit  of  our  Territory  now  at  Omaha  is  not  only  a  credit  to  New  Mexico, 
but  to  the  nation. 

The  mineral  exhibit  embraces  some  50  tons,  representing  over  85  districts,  and  for 
size,  richness,  and  variety  wa«  not  surpassed  by  any  State  or  Territory.  We  exhibit 
nothing  but  New  Mexico  productions,  and  while,  owing  to  our  hnancial  condition,  we 
were  not  able  to  purcharto  regular  mineral  cases  and  mount  and  classify  every  speci- 
meu,  yet  the  mineral  exhibit  of  New  Mexico  is  the  admiratitm  of  all  who  see  it  aud  ' 
is  the  attraction  of  the  exposition. 

The  agricultural  exhibit  is  very  fine.  It  embraces  over  125  varieties  of  wheat,  19 
of  oat«,  8  of  barley,  1 1  of  rye,  2  of  rice,  besi<le8  a  great  many  varietie-s  of  other 
cereals  and  a  magnificent  assortuient  of  grasses.  The  fruits  and  vegetables  are 
very  fine.     Especially  must  this  be  said  of  the  exhibit  of  the  I^ecos  Valley  Irrigation 
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Company,  the  Maxwell  Land  Grant  Company,  and  the  agricultural  college  at  Las 
Cruces,  N.  Mex. 

There  is  also  a  very  interesting  sugar-beet  exhibit  from  Eddy,  N.  Mex.,  showing 
the  process  of  the  luM^t  to  pulp  and  Irom  pulp  to  sirup,  then  to  brown  sugar,  thence 
to  a  lovely  white  granulated  sugar.  This  display  has  proved  a  great  advertist^ment 
for  New  Mexico. 

The  horticultural  tlisplay  is  vory  fine,  demonstrating  the  fact  that  the  saushine, 
Hoil,  irrigation,  and  climate  is  pecfiliarly  adapted  to  the  successful  raising  of  large, 
handsome,  tiue-Havored  fruit  or  all  kinds. 

The  stock  and  wool  interest  is  well  represented  by  flue  samples  of  wool  of  various 
improved  griules. 

The  tine  arts  and  historical  exhibit  of  New  Mexico  is  <me  of  the  most  interesting 
features  of  the  exposition,  and  is  tot»  numerous  to  mention  in  this  report.  Among 
the  most  prominent,  howev«»r,  is  the  gold  and  silver  ftligrt*e  table,  the  property  of 
the  Woman's  Board  of  Trade  of  Santa  Fe;  New  Mexico's  famous  old  bell;  the  old 
bottle  iron  snake,  compass,  madstone.  and  petritied  peach. 

In  the  line  of  literature  I  received  from  the  bureau  of  inimip:ration  the  Eddy 
Argns ;  from  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Company  the  Albuquerque  Democrat  and  the 
Weekly  News,  over  100,000  copies,  which  I  distributed  to  visitors;  also  many  copies 
of  the  Governor's  annual  report,  which  has  attracted  widespread  attention,  the  dis- 
tribution of  which,  being  an  official  document,  will  greatly  benelit  New  Mexico. 
Besides  these  distributions  New  Mexico  has  received  over  120  columns  of  write  ups 
in  the  various  leading  newspapers  of  the  great  North  and  West,  the  value  of  which 
can  not  be  calculated. 

The  Santa  Fe  Railroad  has  done  every thinj;  in  its  power  to  assist  us,  and  too  much 
praise  can  not  be  accorded  that  route  by  the  people  of  «)ur  Territory.  Mr.  W,  B. 
Biddle,  the  freight  traffic  manager,  and  Mr.  John  E.  Frost,  of  the  land  department, 
personally  rendered  veiy  valuable  assistance  and  dennmstrated  great  interest  in 
the  progress  and  growth  of  New  Mexico. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Omaha  Exposition  I  shall  render  to  you  a  full  and 
complete  report  of  the  New  Mexico  exhibit. 

THE  PRESS. 

Of  the  18  couuties  in  New  Mexico,  newspapers  are  published  in  15. 
Cities,  towns,  and  villages  in  which  papers  are  published  number  30, 
of  which  14  are  county  seats.  Of  the  56  papers  published  in  New 
Mexico  5  are  daily,  1  triweekly,  47  weekly,  and  3  monthly. 

Politically  the  papers  are  divided  as  follows:  Kepublican,  19;  Dem- 
ocratic, 18;  religious,  local,  etc.,  11;  i\idependent,  8.  The  papers,  par- 
ticularly the  dailies,  have  large  circulations  and  are  influential  in  their 
respective  coranumlties. 

Much  of  the  development  of  the  Territory  is  due  to  the  energy  and 
enterprise  of  the  newspaper  men,  which  has  been  a  labor  of  love,  for 
in  New  Mexico,  like  in  many  other  States  and  Territories  of  our  Union, 
the  newspaper  business  is  not,  from  a  purely  financial  standpoint,  a 
lucrative  one. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  newspapers  printed  in  New  Mexico: 

Albu<jiierf[ue,  Bernalillo  County: 

Al)ojj:a(lo  Cristiano  \eo  Mexican©  (Spanish  anil  Eng- 
lish)   MethcKlist. 

Bandera  Amencana  (Spanish) Republican. 

Citi'/eu Republican. 

Citizen  (weekly) Republican. 

Mornin<^  Democrat Demooratic. 

News Independent  Repablican. 

Nuevo  Mundo  ( Spanish) Independent. 

Aztec,  Sun  .Tnan  County: 

San  Juan  County  Inilex Independent. 

Bland,  Bernalillo  County: 

The  Herald  (weekly) Independent. 

Cerrillos,  Santa  Fe  County : 

The  Rustler Local. 

Chloride,  Sierra  County : 

Black  Range Repablican. 
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Clayton,  Uuiou  County : 

Enterprise Republican. 

Union  Democrat  (Euglisli  and  Spanish) Democratic. 

Demin^,  Grant  County : 

Headlight \ Democratic. 

East  Las  Vegas,  San  Miguel  County: 

Optic  (daily) Silver  Democratic. 

Optic  (weekly) Silver  Democratic. 

Voz  del  Pueblo  (Spanish) Indei)ondent. 

Eddy,  Eddy  County: 

Current Democratic, 

IVcos  Valh'y  Argus Indei^endent  Republican. 

Elizabethtown,  Colfax  County: 

New  Mexico  Miner .' Silver  Democratic. 

Farmington,  San  .Inan  County: 

San  .Juan  Times Democratic. 

Folsom,  Union  County: 

Independent Silver  Republican. 

Gallup,  Bernalillo  County : 

Gleaner Independent  Democrat. 

Hillsboro,  Sierra  County : 

Sierra  County  Advocate Democratic. 

Label le,  Taos  County : 

Cresset Independent. 

Lascruces,  Donna  Ana  County : 

Donna  Ana  County  Republican Republican. 

Independent  Democrat Democratic. 

New  Mexico  ('ollegian  (monthly) Collegiate. 

Rio  Grande  Republican Republican. 

Southwestern  Farm  and  Orchard  (monthly) Agricultural. 

El  Tiempo  (Spanish). 
Las  Vegas,  San  Miguel  County : 

Independiente  (Spanish ) Republican. 

Optic  (see  East  Las  Vegas). 

Re  vista  Catolica  (Spanish;  edited  by  Jesuit  fathers).  Catholic. 

Stock  Grower  and  Farmer Stock  and  agricnltnre. 

Lincoln,  Lincoln  County: 

News  (English  and  Spanish) Democratic. 

Lordsburg,  Grant  County : 

Western  Liberal Republican. 

Mora,  Mora  County : 

Anciano  (Spanish ) Protestant. 

Raton,  Colfax  Ccmnty : 

Range  .- Republican. 

Reporter Deniocratic. 

Red  River,  Taos  County  : 

Mining  News Independent. 

Roswell,  Chaves  County: 

Record Democratic. 

Register Indei)endent. 

San  Maroial,  Socorro  County: 

Bee Republican. 

Santa  Fe,  Santa  Fe  County: 

Boletin  Popular  (Spanish) 

New  Mexican  (.daily) Republican. 

New  Mexican  (weekly) Republican. 

Nuevo  Mexican©  (Spanish) Republican. 

Silver  City,  Grant  County: 

Eagle Democratic. 

Enterprise Republican. 

Independent Independent  Democrat. 

Socorro,  Socorro  County : 

Chieftain 1 Republican. 

Industrial  Advertiser Democratic. 

Springer,  Colfax  County: 

Colfax  County  StocKman Democratic. 

Tulerosa,  Dona  Ana  County : 

Chieif Republican. 

White  Oaks,  Lincoln  County: 

Eagle...  J Democratic. 
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RESOURjDES. 

The  resources  of  New  Mexico  are  boundless,  and  the  possibilities  of 
development  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  in  numerous  directions 
are  unequaled  by  those  of  any  other  State  or  Territory  in  the  Union. 
On  account  of  the  varied  elevation  almost  everything  that  flourishes  in 
the  temperate  zone,  and  many  fruits  that  belong  to  the  Tropics,  grow  to 
perfection  in  New  Mexico.  As  a  stock  country  it  is  excelled  by  none,  in 
addition  to  which  large,  rich  deposits  of  gold  and  silver,  coal,  iron,  cop- 
per, sulphur,  marble,  building  stone,  and  many  different  kinds  of  pre- 
cious stones  are  found ;  New  Mexico  being  the  principal  source  of  supply 
of  the  world  for  turquoise,  which  is  of  the  linest  quality  and  color. 
What  we  need  to  develop  the  mines,  as  well  as  the  agricultural,  stock 
growing,  and  other  capabilities  of  our  Territory  is  capital,  and  large 
fortunes  are  in  store  for  those  who  have  the  money  and  industry  to 
develop  the  wonderful  resources  of  New  Mexico.  New  Mexico  needs 
more  people;  people  who  can  invest  in  her  mines  and  other  industries 
which,  if  developed,  would  make  our  Territory  one  of  the  richest  on  the 
globe,  and  when  the  world  at  large  becomes  convinced  of  this,  New 
Mexico  will  enter  upon  an  era  of  prosperity  never  before  dreamed  of. 

The  ranges  for  sheep  and  cattle  were  never  in  better  shape,  and  stock 
of  all  kinds  is  in  excellent  condition.  The  herds  and  flocks  have 
increased  in  size  and  value  very  materially  since  the  opening  of  the 
year,  and  with  plenty  of  grass  assured  the  sales  of  sheep  and  cattle 
this  fall  will  bring  large  sums  of  ready  money  into  the  Territory. 

Every  prediction  made  for  prosperity  early  in  the  year  is  now  in  a 
fair  way  to  be  fulfilled,  and  New  Mexico  will  exceed  almost  all  former 
yearly  records  in  the  amount  of  revenue  derived  from  produce,  sheep, 
and  cattle  at  the  close  of  the  year's  work. 

aOATS. 

Goat  raising  is  an  industry  that  has  prospered  here  on  a  small  scale 
for  a  century  or  two,  but  just  now  there  is  a  boom  on  and  several  large 
ranches  are  being  started,  some  with  the  special  idea  of  raising  goats 
for  the  hides,  which  are  used  on  a  larger  scale  in  this  country  than  most 
people  are  aware  af.  Others  are  branching  out  in  the  Angora  breed 
for  the  hair,  which  is  coming  more  and  more  into  use.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  what  this  industry,  properly  managed,  will  i)rove  to  be  very 
remunerative. 

Office  of  SrpPiKiNTENDKXT  Uxitkd  States  Fokkst  Reserves, 

Santa  Fe,  X.  Mejr.y  October  1,  1S98, 

Dear  Sir:  I  cheerfully  comply  with  your  request  to  furnish  a  brief  report  upon 
the  Pecos  River  forest  reserve. 

This  reserve  was  created  by  proclamation  of  President  Cleveland,  issued  on  Janu- 
ary 11,  1892,  and  was  enlarged  to  its  present  size  by  prochiniatiou  of  President 
McKinley  bearing  date  of  May  27,  Ifm. 

It  comprises  a  body  of  land  iibont  24  miles  wide  by  25  miles  long,  whose  western 
boundary  is  about  8  miles  east  of  the  city  of  Santa  Fe. 

The  main  purposes  of  its  formation  are :  First.  To  protect  the  timber  growing  on 
Buch  reserve  from  destruction  by  forest  fires  and  prevent  the  unlawful  cutting  of 
timber. 

Second.  To  protect  the  snows  by  encouraging  a  dense  undergrowth  of  young  tim- 
ber upon  the  mountain  sides,  thusfurnishing  to  the  many  useful  streams  whose  liead- 
"w^aters  are  found  within  the  limits  of  this  reserve  a  steady  flow  of  water  during  the 
spring  and  summer  months.  This  feature,  the  protection  of  the  water  supply  of  this 
region,  is  one  of  vast  importance  to  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  and  its  practical 
value  may  be  readily  shown  by  noticing  how  quickly  the  irrigating  ditch  converts 
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an  arid,  desert  region  into  a  fertile  farm  capable  of  prodncin  j;  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
cereals  as  great  in  quantity,  quality,  and  variety  as  can  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
United  States. 

Among  the  most  important  streams  haviu^  their  source  upon  this  reserve,  and 
which  furnish  water  to  the  vallevs  into  which  they  tloW)  are  the  following:  Rio 
Grande  del  Rancho,  Rio  del  Pueblo,  Rio  de  Santa  Barbara,  Rio  Chiqnito,  Rio  Las 
Trampas,  Rio  del  Pueblo  Quemado,  Rio  del  Medio,  Rio  de  Los  Frijoles,  Rio  de  Pan- 
chuelu,  Rio  de  Namba,  Rio  Teauqne,  and  Rio  de  Santa  Fe.  These  streams  have  their 
sources  upon  the  northern  and  western  slope  and  their  confluence  is  with  the  Rio 
Grande.  The  principal  streams  of  the  eastern  slope  are  the  Agua  Negra,  Rio  de  Las 
Casas,  Rio  de  la  Cebolla,  Rio  de  Manulitas,  Rio  de  Sapello,  Rio  de  Gallinas,  and  Rio 
de  Tecolota,  while  within  the  central  and  southern  portions  rises  the  Rio  de  Pecos 
and  its  countless  feeders,  Rio  de  la  Vaca,  Rio  de  Manzanares,  and  Rio  del  Toro. 

The  forests  in  the  higher  altitudes  are  of  pine,  balsam,  fir  spruce,  and  quaking 
asp,  while  along  the  foot  hills  and  lower  altitudes  cedar  and  pinon  are  found. 

There  are  two  mountain  ranges  in  this  reserve,  the  Santa  Fe  range  and  the  Las 
Vegas  range.  Their  altitudes  vary  from  8,000  feet  to  13,306  feet  above  sea  level. 
Of  their  mineral  wealth  but  little  is  known ;  owing  to  the  short  seasons  which  pre- 
vail and  their  remote  location,  very  little  prospecting  and  no  pra(*tical  mining  has 
ever  been  done.  There  are  many  instances  where  float  rich  in  gold,  iron,  and  copper 
has  been  found,  but  there  has  as  yet  been  no  well -organized  effort  to  locate  the  name. 

This  reserve  forest  furnishes  to  the  citizens  of  Santa  Fe,  Albuquerque,  Las  Vegas, 
and  other  towns  of  the  Territory,  a  most  fascinating  and  healthful  summer  resort. 
The  numerous  streams  sparkle  with  the  purest  water  and  abound  in  mountain  troot. 

The  hillsides  and  valleys  are  covered  with  beautiful  groves  of  trees,  and  the 
sportsman  who  can  climb  the  mountain  sides  will  find  a  supply  of  doer,  wild  turkey, 
grouse,  squirrels,  and  rabbits,  with  an  occasional  bear  and  mountain  lion. 

The  Government  now  has  six  men  stationed  upon  this  reserve,  called  ''forest 
rangers,"  whose  duty  it  is  to  constantly  patrol  their  respective  allotments  of  terri- 
tory and  protect  the  reserve  from  loss  by  fire  and  depredation.  In  this  connection  it 
is  pleasant  to  note  that  the  best  thinking  people  of  the  Territory  are  heartily  sup- 
porting the  Government  in  its  efforts  to  protect  the  forest  reserves  from  ruthless 
destruction,  and  it  is  earnently  hoped  that  our  effoi*ts  in  this  direction  will  result  in 
enhancing  the  material  prosperity  of  New  Mexico. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

John  D.  Benedict, 

Forest  Supenntendettt, 

Hon.  Miguel  A.  Otkro, 

(iova^nor  of  Xe^c  Mexico, 

MORAL  CONDITIONS. 

The  material  prosperity  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  is  not  more 
marked  than  is  its  moral  advancemeut.  The  various  fraternal  societies 
are  well  represented,  and  there  area  number  of  trade  and  labor  unions. 

The  various  church  organizations  are  in  charge  of  refined  and  cul- 
tured men,  and  are  well  represented.  The  following  named  cliurches 
are  all  well  attended  throughout  the  Territory  in  every  county  and  city: 
Catholic,  EpiS(!opal,  Methodist  E])i8copal,  Methodist  Episcopal  South, 
Presbyterian,  Congregational,  Christian,  Baptist,  Mormon,  African 
Methodists,  African  Baptists,  and  others. 

The  fraternal  societies  in  existence  here  are  as  follows:  Masonic, 
Knights  Templar,  Thirty-second  Degree  Scottish,  Odd  Fellows, 
Knights  of  Pythias,  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  Woodmen  of 
the  W^orld,  Elks,  Ked  Men,  Mystic  Shriners,  Junior  Order  of  Mechan- 
ics, the  different  railroad  organizations,  and  others. 

We  also  have  a  large  organization  of  the  Ctrand  Army  of  the  Repub- 
lic, with  posts  at  different  localities  in  the  Territory.  Their  annual 
reunions  are  always  looked  forward  to  with  great  pleasure  by  the  old 
soldier  residents  of  our  Territory, 
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GAME  AND  FISH. 

All  parts  of  our  Territory  abound  in  game  and  fish ;  in  fact,  'Sew 
Mexico  is  noted  as  being  a  paradise  for  the  sportsman. 

In  nearly  every  mountain  range  can  be  found  mountain  lions,  bears,, 
lynxes,  wild-cats,  deer,  mountain  sheep,  Eocky  Mountain  goats,  wild 
turkeys,  and  grouse,  while  on  the  plains  and  in  the  valleys  can  be  found 
quail,  pheasants,  Mongolian  or  Chinese  pheasants,  prairie  chickens,, 
and  antelopes,  and  during  the  seasons  geese,  brant,  ducks,  plover,  and 
snipe. 

The  mountain  streams  are  well  stocked  with  trout,  while  the  numer- 
ous lakes  and  rivers  are  stocked  with  other  game  fish,  the  Government 
two  years  ago  having  supplemented  the  natural  supply  with  a  large 
number  of  different  kinds  of  fish  through  the  United  States  Fish 
Commissioner. 

The  Territory  has  an  excellent  law  protecting  game  and  fish,  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  or  exportation  of  either,  or  their  wanton  destruction.^ 
This  law  is  enforced  by  efficient  game  wardens  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor in  each  county,  who  look  sharply  after  its  enforcement;  the  pen- 
alties for  violation  of  the  law  are  heavy,  and  the  result  is  that  every 
portion  of  the  Territory  is  abundantly  supplied  with  both  game  and 
fish  for  the  sportsman.  The  law  provides  a  bounty  to  anyone  killing^ 
mountain  lions,  wolves,  or  bears. 

The  season  for  killing  deer  and  antelopes  (with  horns  only)  is  during 
the  months  of  September,  October,  and  ]N"ovember  of  each  year. 

The  season  for  shooting  quail,  grouse,  prairie  chickens,  pheasants,, 
partridges,  or  wild  turkeys  is  during  the  months  of  September,  October, 
November,  December,  January,  and  February  of  each  year.  It  is 
unlawful  to  kill  or  wound,  ensnare  or  trap  any  Mongolian  or  Chinese 
pheasant  in  this  Territory  at  any  time  for  a  period  of  five  years  from 
March  10, 1897. 

The  season  for  trout  fishing  begins  on  June  1  and  ends  on  October 
31  of  each  year,  and  baas  fishing  begins  on  July  1  and  ends  on  January 
31  of  each  year. 

The  sportsman  visiting  New  Mexico  need  have  no  fear  regarding 
accommodations,  as  proper  conveyances  can  be  secured  at  any  point  on 
the  railroad  by  giving  short  notice;  while  at  any  of  the  principal  towns 
he  will  find  livery  stables  well  supplied  with  t/Cams  and  mountain  wagons 
especially  kept  for  the  convenience  of  hunting  and  fishing  parties,  and 
who  can  furnish  reliable  drivers  who  are  familiar  with  every  desirable 
locality  in  their  section  of  the  Territory. 

UNDEVELOPED  RESOURCES. 

The  Territory  of  New  Mexico  is  a  most  inviting  field  for  capital  and 
skilled  labor,  having  undeveloped  resources  almost  without  limit. 
Millions  of  acres  of  the  finest  agricultural  land  are  yet  to  be  reclaimed 
by  the  development  and  proper  storage  of  water.  Communication  by 
enlarged  and  cheaper  railroad  facilities  between  the  various  portions 
of  the  Territory  is  earnestly  hoped  for,  that  an  interchange  of  home 
products  between  the  mining  and  agricultural  sections  may  be  car- 
ried on. 

A  large  extent  of  New  Mexico's  rich  mineral  lands  yet  remains  to  be 
explored  and  developed.  Her  grazing  lands  have  not  been  fully  used,, 
owing  to  the  failure  to  develop  artesian  water  (of  which  the  finest  in 
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the  world  is  fonud  here)  and  erect  surface  windmills,  the  opportanities 
and  conditions  for  which  are  excellent. 

The  o^ortnuities  of  industrial  life  offer  varied  and  profitable  induce- 
ments to  capital  and  labor,  and  the  agricultural,  mineral,  and  grazing 
wealth  should  receive  from  outside  investors  the  attention  they  deserve. 

Factories  might  also  be  started  with  profit.  In  this  Territory  there 
are  many  plants  and  grasses  of  indigenous  growth  that  could  be  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  bagging,  rope,  etc.  Some  of  the  hard 
woods  growing  in  this  Territory,  at  the  base  of  the  mountains,  when 
dry  take  a  beautiful  polish,  which  produces  a  veneering  of  excellent 
quality.  Eastern  manufacturers  could  be  supplied  with  this  article 
who  now  obtain  their  product  from  other  countries.  A  fhll  rejwrt  is 
given  elsewhere  on  the  lumber  and  forestry  of  our  Territory. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

MiauEL  A.  Otero, 
Oovernor  of  Territory  of  New  Mexico, 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  October  i,  1898. 
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